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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. 
No. VI.—Rebecca at the Stake. 


The Holy Order of the Temple of Zion having condemned Re- 
becca, the Jewess, to die as a Sorceress, by a slow, wretched and 
protracted course of torture, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, Knight Pre- 
ceptor of the Order, appears to maintain the justice of the sentence, 
by wager of battle. Vis maiden, so high in mind, and so lovely 
in form, had already been driven to the brink of a dizzy battle- 
ment by the licentious passion of the knight, and when the sen- 
tence was passed upon her, he contrived to convey to her a sug- 

stion that she was entitled to demand a champion. It was his 
intention to appear in this character, disguized as a roving knight, 
and avouch her innocence. He was, however, selected, by a man- 
date which he dared not disobey, to be the representative of his 
Order. The last moment being arrived, and the Grand Master 
having said that in this appeal to the judgment of Heaven, he 
should not prohibit parties from having that communication with 
each other, which might best tend to bring forth the truth of the 
quarre],—the desperate 1 made one more effort to save the 
innocent Jewess. He conjured her tofly from her fanatic persecutors. 

Mount thee,” he eagerly whispered, behind me on my steed — 
on Zamor, the feat hore that never failed his rider. I won 
him in single fight from the Soldan of Trebizond—mount, I say, 
behind me—in one short hour is pursuit and inquiry far behind 
a new world of pleasure opens to thee—to mea new career of 
fame. Let them speak the doom I despise, and erase the name of 
Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves! I will wash out with 
blood whatever blot they may dare to cast on my escutcheon!” 

« Tempter,” said Rebecca, begone!—Not in this last extremi- 

canst thou move me one hair’s-breadth from my resting place— 
surrounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and moat 
dead] y—avoid thee, in the name of God!” Vol. 2. p. 290. 

See a review of Ivanhoe in our last number. 
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2 Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 


Ant. I Travels in Brazil, in the years 1815, 1816, 1817. By 
Prince Maximilian, of Wied-Neuwied. Illustrated with Plates. 
Part I. 4to. pp. 335. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Colburn and Co. 1820. 


Wuen the fugitive house of Braganza sailed down the Tagus 
for Rio de 1 various 1 were 0 
as to the causes and consequences of that remarkable event. Some 
persons contended that Bonaparte, with a view to the ultimate 
subjugation of Portugal and the prevention of England from seiz- 
ing on her South American colonies, was an accomplice to the es- 
cape; being much too keen and sharp-sighted a politician not to 
have foreseen and prevented the measure, if he had not chosen to 
connive at it. Others as stoutly affirmed that the project was 
conceived and matured in the British cabinet; and some pains 
were taken to give our rulers the merit uf an event in which they 
had no more concern than the man in the moon. One set of po- 
liticians prophecied that Brazil, from this momentous change in 
its political situation, would open a market of insatiable consump- 
tion for British goods; another beheld the distant prospect of long 
and ruinous wars, both in Europe and South America. in this 
transfer of the ancient seat of government from the parent-coun- 
try to the colony; and, anticipating the successful intrigues of 
France to destroy our alliance, they wisely cautioned us against too 
sanguine speculations in commerce. Among these gay visions of 
advantage, and these gloomy vaticinations of misery and warfare, 
nobody seems to have bespoken that striking change of internal 
policy which actually took place, so beneficial in its consequen- 
ces to science if not to commerce. This new plan led the court 
of Rio de Janeiro to abandon the jealous system of secrecy and 
concealment as to its American possessions that had before pre- 
vailed, almost to the exclusion of travellers; and to adopt the li- 
beral determination of encouraging them, and even actively pro- 
moting their researches. Formerly, a traveller, on his landing in 
Brazil, was surrounded by soldiers, and narrowly watched, while 
every difficulty was thrown in the way of his pursuits. Confi- 
dence, however, succeeded to distrust on the arrival of the court. 
Mr. Mawe (of the Strand)traversed the province of Minas Geraes 
with a view to the study of its mineralogy, and obtained hele 
sion to examine the ancient gold mines of Jaragua, and the dia- 
mond mines of Villa Rica and Tejuco, of which he has given us 
a very interesting account; and many German and Prussian tra- 
vellers have received the most liberal encouragement in the pro- 
secution of their labours. 

The journey, of which the volume now before us gives a detail, 
was performed by a man of a rank which seldom produces wri- 
ting tourists, and cultivators of science amid scenes of hardship 
and danger. It extends along the east coast from the twenty- 
third to the thirteenth degree of south latitude, a portion less 
known or described than many other parts of the continent of 
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South America. Several tribes of the aboriginal inhabitants yet 
live here in their primitive state, undistu by Europeans, who 
are gradually spreading themselves in all directions. Prince 
Maximilian complains of the total want of good maps: that of Ar- 
rowsmith, he says, is full of errors; considerable rivers on the east 
coast being omitted, and others marked which have no existence. 
The Portuguese government, however, has ordered an accurate 
survey of the whole coast, pointing out all the dangers which 
threaten the navigator, and the work is already in execution by 
two naval officers of competent ability. A map of the east coast 
between the fifteenth and iwenty-thicd degree, corrected from 
Arrowsmith, and enlarged, accompanies this narrative. 

After a very short stay at Rio de Janeiro, the traveller and his 
companions* prepared for their journey into the interior, with six- 
teen mules, each carrying two wooden chests; and ten men, well 
armed, to act as hunters: orders having been given by the govern- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro to the magistrates on the coast to furnish 
every assistance, to provide beasts of burden, and to grant the aid 
of soldiers if necessary. Of the capital itself, the author has de- 
clined to give any more than a very rapid sketch, the term of his 
residence being insufficient to obtain materials for a full and ac- 
curate description. Brazilian manners, style of dress, fashions, 
and amusements, have gradually given way to those of Europe; 
while ambassadors from the European powers, and a general influx 
of foreigners from England, Spain, Italy, Russia, Germany, &c. 
&c. have introduced a great degree of luxury among all classes 
of the community. 

The village of’: St. Lourenzo is the only place in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital which still possesses remains of the native In- 
dians, a small strong limbed muscular race, of reddish or tawny 
colour; with thick, long, coal-black hair, broad faces, eyes placed 
rather obliquely, thick lips, small hands and feet, and the men 
having thin strong beards. 

Having crossed the great bay of Rio to the village of Praya 
Grande, the travellers bent their course to Cape Frio; and in or- 
der to accustom themselves to the night-air, they bivouacked in 
an open meadow on the first night, although they found habita- 
tions in the neighbourhood. e author, who is rather prone to 
the picturesque and poetical in his descriptions, is delighted with 
the novelty of the scene: the Cabure, a small owl, hooted among 
the bushes, luminous insects glistened on the marshes, and the 


* Two Germans, Messrs. Freyreiss and Sellow, who intend to travel 
several years in the Brazils: they are acquinted with the language and man- 
ners of the country, and are represented as being particularly qualified to 
penetrate into the interior, to collect scientific information, and to com- 
municate the result of their researches to the publié. 
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frogs gently croaked around us:—our blankets and baggage were 
eee iron 155 the dew, but the early beams of the sun soon dried 
them.” ‘The continent of South America, from the great fecun- 
dity which every where prevails, exhibits a most extraordinary 
luxuriance of vegetation, and forms a striking contrast with the 
bare and arid plains of Africa; while the splendid plumage of ma- 
ny of its birds, the brilliancy of its insects, and the great variety 
of its animals, unknown to Europe, furnish the naturalist with a 
rich and rare repast. 


A chain of mountains next rose before us, which bears the name 
of Serra de Inua. This wilderness surpassed every thing that 
my imagination had as yet conceived of the grand scenes of na- 
ture. On entering a deep hollow, we observed several large pools 
of limpid water, and a little beyond these an immense forest, of 
which no comparison can give an adequate idea. Palms and all 
the ificent trees of the country, were throughout so interla- 
ced with creeping and climbing plants, that it was impossible for 
the eye to penetrate through this species of verdant wall. All of 
them, even thin low stems, were covered with creeping lants, 
such as epi ron, cactus, bremelia, &c. many of which bear 
flowers of such beauty, that whoever beholds them for the first 
time cannot withhold his admiration. I mention only one kind 
of bromelia, with a deep coral-red flower, the leaves of which are 
tipped with violet; and the heliconia, a kind of banana resembling 
the strelitzia, with dark red calyx and white flowers. In these 
deep shades, near the cool mountain streams, the heated traveller, 
especially the native of northern regions, finds a temperature that 
is quite refreshing, and which increased the wes that the sub- 
lime scenes presented to our view in this magnificent wilderness 
incessantly excited. Every moment, each of us found something 
new that engaged his whole attention. Even the rocks are here 
covered with lichens and cryptogamous plants of a thousand va- 
rious kinds: particularly the Inest ferns, which in part hang like 
feathered ribbons in the most picturesque manner from the trees. 
A deep red horizontal fungus adorns the dry trunks; while a fine 
earmine-coloured lichen, on the properties of which, as a dyeing 
matter, some experiments have been made in England, covers the 
bark of the stronger trees with its round knobs. The colossal 
trees of the Brazilian woods are sv 5 that our fowling- pieces 
could not carry to the top of them, so that we often fired in vain 
at the finest birds; but we loaded ourselves with the most beauti- 
ful flowers of juicy plants, which we were unfortunately obliged 
to throw away afterwards, as they soon perish, and cannot be pre- 
served in an herbal.’ 

The contributions here made to the science of natural history 
will be deemed extremely valuable, and constitute a principal and 
very interesting portion of this work. Indeed, to form an exten- 
sive and good collection of specimens in zoology and botany, and 
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to study the manners and customs of the native Indians, were the 
object of this laborious journey. At Cape Frio, the Prince ob- 
tained the skin of the great Boa Constrictor; which, instead of 
being confined to Africa, as many have erroneously supposed, is 
the must common of the Brazilian species of that genus; the va- 
neties are generally known on the east coast by the name Jiboya. 
Many months afterward, as the author was in his canoe on the 
river Belmonte, he saw the living animal just as it had coiled 
round and killed a large Capybara (thick-nosed Tapir). His 
hunters shot at the animal, aad placed an arrow in its body, when 
it ge its prey, darted under water, and escaped. The shot 
had lost their force in the stream, and the arrow was found broken 
on the bank, where the serpent had rubbed it off. 


This reptile, the sucuriuba of the river Belmonte, or the sucu- 
rtu, as it is called, in Minas Geraes, is the largest kind of serpent 
in Brazil, at least in the above-mentioned countries; there are many 
errors in the descriptions given of it by naturalists. Daudin has 
mention it by the name of boa anacondo, It is found all over 
South America, and attains the st size of any species of this 
genus, in that part of the world. All the denominations alludin 
to the abode of the boa serpents in the water belong to this kind; 
for the others never dwell in the water, whereas the sucuriu or 
sucuriuba lives constantly in and near water, and is therefore 
really amphibious in the literal sense of the word. ‘This serpent 
ts by no means beautifully marked: its back is of a dark blackish 
olive, and down it run longitudinally two rows of round black 
spots, in pairs, which are for the most part pretty regularly dis- 
posed. In solitary places unfrequented by man, it attains the 

igious size of twenty or J feet, and even more, in length. 
audin, in his Natural History of Reptiles, considers the serpent 
which he assumes to be the genuine boa constrictor, as a native 
of Africa, but this species, if it is also found in Africa, inhabits 
every part of Brazil, is there the most common land boa, 
and every where known by the name of jiboya. The Belmonte 
is the southernmost of the rivers on the east coast, in which the 
sucuriuba occurs; farther to the north it is universally found. 
Very fabulous stories have been related concerning the way of 
life of these immense reptiles; and even in modern times, the 
have been copied out of old travellers. The accounts also whic 
are given of its sleep in winter are not precise enoia. It is said, 
indeed, that they certainly become torpid during the hot season, 
in the marshy pools of the deserts, but this does not happen in 
the woody valleys of Brazil, which always abound in water, where 
they do not live properly in marshes, but in great lakes, ponds 
that are never dry, rivers and streams, the banks of which are 
cooled by the shade of the ancient forests? 


' The coral-snake, probably the coluber fulvius of Linne, the 
most beautiful of its species, is very common here. A brilliant 
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scarlet alternates on its smooth body with black and greenish- 
white rings, so that this innocent reptile may be compared to a 
string of variegated beads. 

From Ca rio, we proceed to the Villa de St. Salvador, on 
the banks of the Paraiba. In all this country, sugar is very large- 
ly cultivated; and sugar-refiners are established here on so la 
a scale as to employ more than a hundred and fifty slaves: beady 
is also distilled from it. Twenty years ago, the Paraiba, and the 
littte river Muriahe which falls into it, had on their banks two 
hundred and eighty sugar-refineries; many of them very large and 
profitable. 

A little higher up the river, apparantly not more than twenty or 
five-and-twenty miles from a populous and even opulent city, re- 
side a tribe of savage Tapuyas, called Puris. St. Fidelis was a 
village selected for a mission, about thirty years ago, by some Ca- 
puchin friars from Italy; and one of the holy fathers still lives 
there. The Indians inhabiting this place belong to the tribes of 
the Coroados, Coropos, and Puris; the last of whom wander in a 
barbarous state in the great deserts between the sea and the north 
bank of the Paraiba, and extend themselves.towards the west as 
far as the Rio Pomba in Minas Geraes. The two former are set- 
tled, and somewhat civilized: their houses are good and roomy, 
constructed of wood and clay, the roofs covered with reeds and 
palm-leaves; they are fond of finery, but are decently dressed, 
and speak the Portuguese tongue. At St. Fidelis is a light and 
spacious church, belonging to an uninhabited monastery; and 
these Indians are much indebted to the kindness and judicious at- 
tentions of the missionaries. The travellers, however, were de- 
sirous to become acquainted with the savage Puris in their forests 
on the other bank of the river, and accordingly forwarded a mes- 
n the arrival of some strangers who wished to speak 
to them. 


‘Scarcely had we overtaken the rest of the very numerous com- 
pany assembled at the foot of the hill, when we perceived the sa- 
vages oe en a little valley on one side, and advancing to- 
wards us. they were the first of these people whom we had 
seen, our joy was great as well as our curiosity. We hastened 
towards them, and surprized at the novelty of the sight, stood 
still before them. Five men and three or four women, with their 
children, had accepted the invitation to meet us. ‘They were all 
short, not above five feet five inches high; most of them, the wo- 
men as well asthe men, were broad and strong limbed. They 
were all quite naked, except a few whowore handkerchiefs round 
their waists, or short breeches, which they had obtained from the 
Portuguese. Some had their heads entirely shorn; others had 
their naturally thick coal-black hair cut over the eyes, and hang- 
ing down into the neck: some of them had their beards and eye- 
brows cut short. In general they have but little beard; in most 
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of them it forms only a thin circle round the mouth, and hangs 
down about three inches below the chin. Some had painted on 
their foreheads and cheeks round red spots with urucu (bixa orel- 
lana, Linn.); on the breast and arms, ou the contrary, they all had 
dark blue stripes, made with the juice of the genipaba fruit (geni- 
pa Americana, Linn.): these are the two colours which are em- 
ployed by all the Tapuyas. Round the neck, or across the breast 
and one shoulder, they had rows of hard black berries strung to- 
gether, in the middle of which, in front, was a number of the eye- 
teeth of monkeys, ounces, cats, and wild animals. Some of them 

wore these necklaces without teeth. They have another similar 
ornament, which appears to be composed of the rind of certain 
vegetable excrescences, probably of the thorns of some shrub. The 
men carry in their hands long bows and arrows, which, as well as 
all their effects, they at our desire bartered for trifles.’ 

After having given them some bottles of sugar-brandy and a 
few trinkets, the Prince and his companions took their leave, pro- 
mising to renew their visit. 

We had scarcely left the house the next morning, when we 
perceived the Indians coming out of the woods. We hastened to 
meet them, treated them immediately with brandy, and accompa- 
nied them to the forest. When we rode round the sugar-works 
of the 5 E we found the whole horde of the 
Puris lying on the grass. The groupe of naked brown figures pfe- 
sented a most singular and highly interesting spectacle. Men, 
women, and children, were huddled together, and contemplated 
us with curious but timid looks. They had all adorned them- 
selves as much as possible: only.a few of the women wore a cloth 
round the waist or over the breast; but most of them were with- 
out any covering. Some of the men had by way of ornament a 

iece of the skin of a monkey, of the kind called mono (ateles) 
astened round their brows, and we observed also a few who had 
cut off their hair quite close. The women carried their little children 
partly in bandages made of bass, which were fastened over the right 
shoulder; others carried them on their backs, supported by broad 
bandages passing over the forehead. This is the mander in which 
they usually carry their baskets of provisions when they travel. Some 
of the men and girls were much painted: they had a red spot on the 
forehead and cheeks, and some of them red stripes on the face; others 
had black stripes lengthwise, and transverse strokes with black dots 
over the body; and many of the little children were marked all 
over, like a leopard, with little black dots. This painting seems 
to be arbitrary, and to be regulated by their individual taste. 
Some of the girls wore a certain kind of ribbons round their heads; 
and the females in general fasten a bandage of bass or cord tight- 
ly round the wrists and ancles, in order, as they say, to make those 
parts small and elegant. 


v 
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‘The figure of the men is in general robust, squat, and often 
very muscular; the head large and round; the face broad, with 
mostly high cheek-bones; the eyes black, small, and sometimes 
oblique; the nose short and broad, and their teeth very white: but 
some were distinguished by sharp features, small acquiline noses, 
and very lively eyes, which in very few of them have a pleasi 
look, but in most a grave, gloomy, and cunning expression, shaded 
by their projecting foreheads.’ 

These Puris have no weapons but bows and arrows, which they 
carry in their hands: the bows are six or seven feet long, and the 
arrows of an equal length, made of a firm knotty reed; and none 
of the tribes on this coast have yet learnt the art of poisoning 
them. At the request of the author and his party, the Puris con- 
ducted them to their huts, which were placed in the thickest of 
the forest. The sleeping-net, which is made of embira, (bass, 
from a kind of cecropia,) is suspended between two trunks of trees, 
to which a pole is fastened transversely by a rope of bind-weed 
(cipo); against which palm-leaves were laid obliquely on the wind- 
ward dice. Near. a small fire on the ground, various fruits, ar- 
row-reeds, feathers, & c. &c. were protected by lean, loud-barking 
dogs. Among all the Brazilian tribes, fire is regarded as so neces- 
sary a security against wild beasts, and against damps and colds, 
that they never suffer it to go out, day or night. The Portuguese 
or the Paraiba universally assert that the Puris feast on the flesh 
of the enemies whom they kill; though, when questioned as to the 
fact, they refused to confess it, and said that the Botocudos only 
had this custom. A story, however, is told (p. 137.) of a young 
negro, teuding some cattle, being cut off from his companions by 
the Puris, who are at least confidently charged with having roast- 
ed and devoured him. These savages set a high value on their 
rude knives, which they fasten to a string round the neck, and let 
it hang down on the back: but, if a manufactured knife be given 
to them, they break off the handle and make another after their 
own taste. A single knife purchased the sleeping-net in which 
one of the Puris lay; and two knives, with a few glass beads and 
some other trinkets, bought one of their children, who heard of 
his fate with the utmost carelessness, and left his family without 
taking leave of them. An indifference to impressions of joy or 
sorrow is perceptible among all the American tribes, whose most 
urgent want is food, although they are capable of enduring hun- 
ger for a long time: yet they are excessively greedy and voracious. 
Among all the tribes of the Tapuyas which the travellers visited, 
evident proofs appeared that a religious persuasion existed among 
them. The savages of Brazil believe in various powerful beings, 
the mightiest of whom they recognize in the thunder by the name 
of Tupa: but no idols are seen among the Tapuyas. 

The exploring party, with their attendant hunters, mules, and 

ckages, now proceeded northward from St. Salvador to the river 

spirito Santo. Throughout this district particularly, and indeed 
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in all Brazil, horned cattle are very numerous; they are likewise 
large, muscular, and well-proportioned; the hides of Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, Rio Grande, and other provinces of Portuguese and 
Spanish America, being celebrated for their great size. Nume- 
rous and immense herds of wild swine, too, inhabit these ancient 
forests. The Jacare, or alligator of this country (crocodilus scle- 
rops), lives in all the rivers of Brazil, particularly in those which 
are sluggish; indeed they are to be found in all marshy places and 
stagnant creeks; in which situations they are so very numerous, 
that several of them may be seen ata time, with their heads above 
water, watching for prey, or basking in the sun ámong the roots 
and stumps of trees beside the banks. This animal is much smal- 
ler than the crocodile of the Old World, and even than those 
which inhabit the countries of South America nearer to the equa- 
tor. ‘Fhat which was shot by one of the hunters measured about 
six feet; of a greenish-grey colour, with some dark transverse 
stripes, especially on the tail: the belly was of a bright unmixed 
yellow. hey are sometimes eaten by the negroes; and the 
esh of a large species of lizard (the Lacerta teguiæin of Linn.) 
is much prized by the planters who live in these wildernesses. 
They are hunted by dogs, trained for that purpose, among the 
woods and thickets; at 9 approach the animal darts with the 
rapidity of an arrow into its subterraneas hole, from which it is 
dug out and killed by the hunters. Including the tail, these liz- 
s are about four feet long. 
In these deep and pathless forests, the labour of hunting is much 
vated by the myriads of mosquitoes and other insects, which 
seize without ceremony on the intruder who ventures to molest 
“their ancient, solitary reign: but still greater suffering is occa- 
sionally endured, when the heat is intense, by the inability to 
quench intolerable thirst. Nature, however, in her unbounded 
beneficence, frequently furnishes the vegetable as well as the ani- 
mal inhabitants of tropical countries with a supply of moisture 
where it is least expected, and most required. e Stapelia is a 
genus of sta found in the interior of Africa, which, from its 
wonderful continence of water amid the severest drought, has 
been called with an ec and happy similitude, the “camel of 
the vegetable world.” Naturalists yet hesitate concerning the 
source of its su ply in those torrid regions, where the air and the 
earth are equally destitute of moisture: but, like the camel, it oc- 
casionally imbibes large quantities of fluid, and retains them to sup- 
ply the deficiency of drier seasons. The Nepenthes distillatoria, 
or pitcher-plant, indigenous in the island of Java, is found on the 
most stony and arid situations, where it would wither and perish 
but for the provident economy of nature.* Oppressed with thirst, 


* Mr. Barrow thus describes it: To the foot-stalk of each leaf, and near 
the base, is attached a small bag, shaped like a pitcher, of the same con- 
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our travellers were taught, by the young Puri whom they had pur- 
chased, an infallible method of allaying it; this was to break off 
the middle stiff leaves of the Bromelias, in the corners of which 
is found very good water, collected from the rain and dews; and 
this nectar is caught by applying the plant quickly to the mouth. A 
species of reed, too, is found on the coast of Brazil, near St. Sal- 
vador, but abounds particularly in the Capitania of Minas Geraes, 
where drinking vessels are made out of its stems. It is called 
Taquarussa, or the great cane. It grows from thirty to forty feet 
high: its colossal stems, which are as much as six inches in diame- 
ter, shoot upwards, and have a gentle bend at the top; the leaves 
are feathery; and on the branches are short strong thorns, which 
render it an impenetrable barrier: This bamboo. however iS ex- 
tremely welcome to the thirsty hunter; for, on cutting the reed 
below a joint, the stem of the younger shoots is found to be full of 
a cool pleasant liquid, though of rather a flat sweetish taste, which 
immediately quenches the most burning thirst. This remarkable 
plant, likewise, loves mountainous and dry situations. 

Proceeding to the north, towards the Rio Doce, the Creoles and 
Mulattoes disappear, and Indians are found in a state of civiliza- 
tion. Villa Nova is a | village inhabited by civilized Indians, 
founded by the Jeeu ao formerly gave instructions in the lin- 
goa geral. The old convent yet serves for the residence of the 
priest, and still contains some works of that order; which is a rare 
circumstance, the libraries in all the other convents having been 
destroyed or dispersed. In this village are included about 1200 
persons, and it hasa large stone-church; and several settlements 
exist in this district which were founded by that wonderful socie- 
ty the Jesuits, who generally succeeded in civilizing the Indians 
in a greater or less degree. The sea-coast, from the Suanha to 
the Mucuri, is inhabited almost entirely by single families of In- 
dians who speak the Portuguese language; their occupations are 
agriculture and sea-fishing; they have exchanged their bow and 


sisteuce and colour as the leaf in the early stage of its growth, but chang- 
ing with age to a reddish purple. It is girt round with a lid, neatly fitted, 
and moveable on a kind of binge or strong fibre, which, passing over the 
handle, connects the vessel with the leaf. By the contraction of this fi- 
bre, the lid is drawn open whenever the weather is showery or dews fall, 
whicb would appear to be just the contrary of what usually happens in 
nature; though the contraction is occasioned probably by the bot and dry 
atmosphere, and the expansion of the fibre does not take place until the 
moisture bas fallen and saturated tbe pitcher: when this is the case, the 
cover falls down, and it closes so firmly as to prevent any evaporation. 
The water, being gradually absorbed through the handle into the foot- 
stalk, gives vigour to the leaf and sustenance to the plant. As soon as 
the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again open to admit any moisture that 
may fall; and, when the plant has produced its seed, and the dry season 
fairly sets in, it withers, with all the covers of the pitchers standing open. 
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arrows for the musket; and even their dwellings differ very little 
from those of the Portuguese settlers. The most formidable of 
all the native Indians for treachery, valour, and ferocity, are the 
Botocudos; who rove among the wilds and interminable forests on 
the banks of the Rio Doce, up to its source in the Capitania of 
Minas Geraes. Their hostilities with the Portuguese have been 
obstinate and suspended only by some occasional and treacherous 
truce. As they are believed to kill and to devour all those of their 
enemies who fall into their hands, the wars have, of course, been 
conducted on the principle of absolute extermination;and every ima- 
aginable cruelty, without regard to age or sex, hasbeen exercised on 
both sides. It ought never to be forgotten, however, in extenuation 
of these savages, that the original ill usage was on the part of the in- 
vaders: for, whether we look atthe shores of Africa, America, or the 
West India islands, we shall find the infernal thirst of gold ex- 
tinguishing every feeling of humanity on the part of the European 
settlers, immense countries laid waste, and the native inhabitants 
butchered, or reduced to slavery, or driven back into the wilds 
and fastnesses and forests of the interior, while the scites of their 
once populous habitations exhibit the picture of frightful solitude 
and desolation. Very rarely, indeed, have the principles of hu- 
manity and justice been introduced without humanizing the par- 
ties on whom their benign influence is shed; and this fact is strik- 
ingly verified in the instance of these very Indians, the Botocudos. 
A tribe of them resides on the Rio Grande de Belmonte, who con- 
cluded a peace a few years ago with the governor, Conde dos Ar- 
cos, in the Capitania of Bahia; and in consequence of his equit 
and moderation, the inhabitants of the district are living wit 
them on the most confidential and advantageous terms. 

Between the mountains of Minas Geraes and the east coast are 
extensive wilds, in which rove many of these savage hordes: but 
roads are constructing along the rivers, and in different directions, 
to facilitate the carriage of the products of the Minas to the chief 
cities and the sea. Roads also, such as they are, have been open- 
ed on the Mucuri, the Belmonte, the Ilheos, the Espirito Santo, 
&c., through the forests to Minas; and surely the necessity of se- 
curing a safe conveyance of commodities must suggest the obvious 
course of civilizing and attaching the hostile tribes of Indians. 
Indeed the common Portuguese, themselves, along the coast, are 
almost as ignorant of the state of the rest of the world as the sa 
vages; which is here rationally ascribed to the pernicious system 
of entire exclusion from foreign intercourse, formerly pursued by 
Portugal with regard to Brazil. A stranger here is considered 
as a wonder, or as something only half human. Medicine, as a 
science, and surgery, are absolutely unknown; and in the hot cli- 
mate of Brazil the inhabitants are subject to various cutaneous 
diseases, as well as obstinate fevers, which are not in themselves 
dangerous, but which here become fatal from improper treatment. 
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Schools, likewise, are wholly wanting: arrogant ecclesiastics, too 
indolent or too prejudiced to communicate education, rather en- 
couraging superstition than dispelling it, and impeding the pro- 
gress of intelligence instead of promoting it. 

Of the Botocudos so much had been said that Prince Maximi- 
lian boldly resolved to become acquainted with them by residing 
in their neighbourhood for two or three months. He had grati- 
fied his curiosity before in a similar manner with other tribes: but 
the first sight of these savages astonished the party beyond ex- 

ression, for they had never seen such strange and ugly beings. 
The more effectually to disfigure their countenances, they wear 
large pieces of wood, four or kve inches | in their lower lips 
and in their ears: the lip is thus made to project very much; and 
the ears of some of them ‘hang like large wings down to their 
shoulders;’ while their brown bodies are covered with dirt. The 
small-pox is extremely fatal to the Indians: several of the Botocu- 
dos were scarred and seamed with that frightful disease, introdu- 
ced into these parts by the Europeans; and many tribes have been 
wholly exterminated by it. They go entirely naked, men and 
women: but some of them paint their dark brown skins, partially. 
or entirely, with bright red or black, as taste and fashion vary. 
All these tribes, however, scorn any thing like dress. Father Ig- 
nacio, a worthy old priest, who resides at Trancozo, a town near 
Porto Seguro, to the south of the Rio de Belmonte, assured the 
travellers that some of the Patachos Indians frequently came to 
barter for provisions, who were always naked; and that, when he 
has tied a handkerchief round the waist of the women, they have 
always instantly pulled it off again. 

These Botocudos, like country-gentlemen of large estates in 
poy Pally are very tenacious of game. It seems that one of their 
leaders, Captain June as he is called, had been tresspassing on 
the grounds of another chieftain, Jerapack, and killed some wild 
swine; all sporting-gentlemen must feel this to be an unpardona- 
ble insult, and so it was considered by the party 5 in this 
instance. A challenge was accordingly sent, and accepted; and 
the following account of the combat, though not given with the 
slang of the Fancy among us, may amuse those of our readers who 
95 to see how these affairs are settled on the Rio Grande de 
Belmonte: 


When we landed on the opposite bank, we found all the sa- 
vages standing close together, and formed a half circle about them. 
The combat was just beginning. First, the warriors of both parties 
uttered short rough tones of defiance to each other, walked sul- 
lenly round one another like angry dogs, at the same time mak- 
ing ready their poles. Captain Jeparack then came forward, 
walked about between the men, looked gloomily and directly be- 
fore him, with wide staring eyes, and sung, with a tremulous voice, 
a long song, which probably described the affront that he had re- 
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ceived. In this manner the adverse parties became more and 
more inflamed: suddenly two of them advanced, and pushed one 
another with the arm on the breast, so that they staggered back, 
and then began to ply their poles. One first struck with all his 
might at the other, regardless where the blow fell; his antagonist 
bore the first attack seriously and calmly, without changing coun- 
tenance; he then took his turn, and thus they belaboured each 
other with severe blows, the marks of which loug remained visible 
in the large wheals on their naked bodies. As there were on the 
poles many short stumps of branches which had been cut off, the 
effect of the blows were not always confined to bruises, but the 
blood flowed from the heads of many of the combatants. When 
two of them had thus thrashed each other handsomely, two more 
came forward; and several pair were often seen engaged at once; 
but they never laid hands on one another. When these combats 
had continued for some time, they again walked about with a se- 
rious look, uttering tones of defiance, till heroic enthusiasm again 
seized them, and set their poles in motion. 

‘Meanwhile, the women also fought valiantly; amidst continual 
weeping and owie they seized each other by the hair, struck with 
their fists, scratch mil their nails, tore the plugs of wood out 
of each other’s ears and lips, and scattered them on the field of battle 
as trophies. If one threw her adversary down, a third, who stood 
behind, seized her by the legs, and threw her down likewise, and 
then they pulled each other about on the ground. The men did 
not degrade themselves so far as to strike the women of the op- 
posite ; but only pushed them with the ends of their poles, 
or kicked them on the side, so that they rolled over and over. 
The lamentations and howlings of the women and children like- 
wise resounded from the neighbouring huts, and heightened the 
effect of this most singular scene.’ 


The combat lasted about an hour; when both parties being ex- 
hausted, but neither being disposed to make peace, it was at length 
effected by the mediation of the travellers. The combatants, cov- 
ered with gashes and glory, immediately afterward sat or lay 
down with their open bleeding wounds, and ate as heartily of some 
Mandisca flour which the commandant gave them as if nothing 
had happened. 

All the sugar-refineries, factories, &c. on the coast of Brazil are 
wrought by negro-slaves; and the author observed that these 
wretched beings were fond of any 5 which brought to remem- 
brance their lost and beloved country, by retaining its customs as 
far as it was in their power. For instance, they have all the mu- 
sical instruments mentioned by travellers in Africa, among which 
the drum holds a distinguished place; and the drum of the poor 
Brazilian slave often breaks upon the ear through the stillness of 
ot Wherever many negroes live together on a Fazenda, 
they celebrate their festivals; painting, dressing, and performing 
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their national dances, as in their native country. The govern- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro likewise brought over several Chinese, 
with the view of cultivating the tea-plant; and Prince Maximilian 
fell in with some of them in his journey from Rio Doce to Cara- 
vellas, where they are employed as day labourers: but they are 
too indolent to perform any other than very light work. These 
poor creatures, too, live together, and cherish the memory of their 
country by preserving its customs and festivals. The author paid 
a visit to a family of them in a miserable reed-hut, the interior of 
which presented a striking contrast with its external appearance. 
Every thing was clean and neat: their beds had white curtainsy 
5 festooned, and fastened up on the sides with handsome 

rass hooks: they had a fine rush mat on which they slept, and a 
small round pillow for the head: they ate their rice in the Chinese 
manner, with two small sticks: in broken Portuguese they talked 
about their dear native country; and, for the inspection of the 
travellers, they opened their trunks, in which they carefully 
preserved some Chinese porcelain, and a few fans which they had 
brought with them for sale. 

The present volume carries us no farther than Belmonte: but 
we hope soon to receive, in a continuation of the work, an invita- 
tion from this scientific and enterprizing traveller to accompany 
him in his journey northward, where he will add to the collection 
of natural history which he has already acquired at the expense 
of such great personal fatigue and peril. The book merits and 
requires a better set of plates; and some drawings from the new 
specimens collected in natural history would be extremely ac- 
ceptable. We have at present, besides the map, only six mez- 
zotinto engravings, representing Puris in their huts, an excursion 
up a branch of the Rio Doce, the opening of the new road along 
the Mucuri, Patachos of the Rio de Prado, a family of Botocudes 
on a journey, and the single combats of those people: but the Ger- 
man edition, is very handsome, and accompanied by large and 
fine plates and maps. 


Art. II—Fobinson Crusoeus. Latine seripsit F. J. Goffaux, Hu- 
maniorum Litterarum Professor in Lycœo Imperiali. Editio 
Nova, cui accedunt Annotationes. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Wilson, 
1820.* 


We consider this as a very good idea. Boys of some imagina- 
tion, and of some attainments in Latin, may possibly be attract- 
ed to read this work as a voluntary task; and, if so, we think that 
they will find it converted into a pleasure. If we speak for our- 


* This book has lately been republished by Mr. James Maxwell, Phi- 
ladelphia. It bas been introduced into several of our schools, where it is 
found to be very useful. The price, we have just room to add, is 50 cents. 
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selves, we can say that it has revived all our early fondness for 
one of the most delightful of boyish books; and we sit down with 
thankfulness to acknowledge the gratification which this German 
translator of it has conferred on us. 

We are far, however, from allowing that, in the arrangement of 
his abridged Robinson Crusoe, he has preserved all the charm of 
the original story; on the contrary, we object to several alterations, 
and particularly to the omission of the wreck, from which Robin- 
son dervei so many comforts in his solitary state: but, on the 
whole, the Latin is still very entertaining, and grows in interest 
as we advance. SD: 

It is late indeed to panegyrise Robinson Crusoe: but we must 
take this opportunity of maintaining, with all our MES that no 
subsequent writer has succeeded so well in making the imagina- 
tion the high road to virtuous feeling, and sensible reflection, as 
De Foe did in his Robinson Crusoe. The rational piety of this 
excellent narrations its warm, simple, and beautiful reference of 
all the events of life to a gracious and over-ruling Providence; pa- 
tience under misfortunes; the whole circle of such Christian du- 
ties as could be practised in so contracted a sphere;—all this, and 
how much more!—where is it all combined with such entertain- 
ment, with such universally interesting details? This charming 
tale has awakened, we have no doubt, the dormant fancy of thou- 
sands; and who that reflects on the share that fangy takes, in 
stirring up the wonders of the human mind, can refuse highly to 
appreciate the works that contribute, so largely and so safely, to 
the development of that preliminary power? 

The mention of De Foe, honoured as his name is in the annals 
of fictitious lore, suggests a question which we should be glad to 
have satisfactorily answered, as to the authenticity of the first 
volume of Robinson Crusoe. It has been said, we hear in print, 
and has often we know been repeated in literary conversation, 
that De Foe was not the author of the first and best volume of this 
interesting work: but that patie wrote it during his confinement 
in the Tower. Who can satisfy our natural curiosity on this 
head? 

The translation of this history into Latin must have been a 
work of very considerable difficulty; executed, as it is, in a highly 
creditable manner, of which our classical readers shall be enabled to 
judge by a few specimens. We shall be very glad if (by any re- 
commendation from us) we not only increase the popularity of this 
book among English scholars, but encourage them to attempt what 
we think might be very useful to students in Latin:—to take ad- 
vantage, we mean, of the interest which the best English novels 
naturally excite eyen in the most dense boys; and, by turning sume 
of them, or parts of them, into Latin, to multiply the chances of 
tempting the unwilling into unconscious scholarship. It is easy 
to suggest tales of a proper kind: Rasselas,” The Vicar of 
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Wakefield,” or “Sanford and Merton” possibly; or any other 
works of a higher or lower class, provided that they were enter- 
taining, might furnish good subjects; so as to effect the desirable 
object of rousing voluntary attention. The knowledge gained in 
this way is so obviously superior to that which is acquired in any 
other, that we shall not waste our metaphysics on the proof. 

The first passage that we shall select is that in which Robinson 
discovers the footsteps of men on the sand“; and the subsequent 
sights of horror. | 


< Primam noctem Robinson in arbore egit, ut tutus a feris esset: et pos- 
tera die iter persecutus est. Nec multum vie confecerat, cum extremam 
insulss partem versus mericiem attigit. Solum nonnullis in locis erat ar- 
enosum. Dum autem tendit ad tractum terræ in mare procurrentem, 
ecce pedem fert retro; tum pallescere, contremiscere, oculos circumferre, 
et subito bærere quasi fulmine repentino ictus. Videt nimirum quod hic 
visurum se nunquam speraverat, vestigia hominum arenæ impressa! 

Tum ille territus undique circumspicit; audito vel levissimo foliorum 
strepitu stupet, sensusque adeo perturbantur ut stet inops consilii; tan- 
dem collectis viribus fugam corripit, quasi instarent a tergo, nec præ ter- 
rore respicere ausus est. At ecce repente substitit. Metus in horrorem 
vertitur. Videt nimirum fossam rotundam atque in medio ignis extincti 
focum. Quem circa, horresco referens, crania, manus, pedes, aliaque 
corporis ossa aspicit, execrandas reliquias convivii a quo natura abhorret.’ 


We are perfectly aware of the possibility of finding fault with 
this translatgon: but, on the whole, we think that it is well and 
classically executed. The name of Robinson must sound odd and 
uncouth to classical ears; yet we question whether more would 
not be lost than gained by making it Robinsonus, and we are sure 
that Robinso would never succeed. 

The next scene that we shall extract is that in which Robinson, 
accompanied by his man Friday, having built a boat, is launching 
to sea: 


< Robinson, arce relictat, in tumulo imminente restitit, secum paulisper 
meditaturus, sociumque præire jussit. Tum vitæ solitariæ hic actæ vicis- 
situdines mente repetit ac recordatus quanta accepisset a supremo numi- 
ne beneficia, lacrymas grati animi indices effundit, manibusque expansis, 
ex intimo pectore summa cum pietate Deo gratias agit. 

‘Tum regionem illam, eo sibi cariorem quod eam mox relicturus erat, 
oculis perlustravit, hominis instar qui patriam linquit nulla cum spe illius 
unquam revisendæ. Oculi tristes madentesque in arbore quavis cujus uin- 
bra olim recreatus fuerat, in opere quolibet quod propriis manibus multo- 
que sudore confecerat, defixihærent. Abamicisdisjungi sibi videtur. Cum 
vero tandem lamas ad imum montem pascentes conspexisset, faciem aver- 
tit ne carissimorum sibi animantium aspectu ipse a proposito consilio avo- 
caretur. 

Tandem vicit caritatem animi constantia; ad fortitudinem se ipe exa- 


* In the original it is tbe trace of a single foot. 


t This would be better relicta arce; and we observe other instances of 
substituting the rhythm of verse for that of prose, 
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cuit, ulnisque ad regionem totam, veluti eam amplexurus, expansis, cla- 
ra voce exclamavit: Valete o calamitatum mearum testes! Valete! atque 
hoc ultimo vale inter singultus emisso, in viam que ad littus ducebat, se 
- contulit.” 


Much feeling is displayed in this description, and it is well 
maintained by the translator. | 

We shall finish our extracts and remarks with one other cita- 
tion. Robinson is about to quit his melancholy but dear solitude: 
and, on his departure, he gives the following excellent directions 
to the English and Spaniards whom he left on the island: 


‘Quibus convocatis suam Robinson declaravit voluntatem, his verbis: 
«¢ Neminem fore spero, qui mihi jus deneget de rebus meis, id est, hac in- 
sula cum omnibus que in ea sunt, arbitrio meo statuendi. Opto autem ut 
omnium cujusque vestrum qui hic remansuri estis conditio sit beatissima; 
atque ad id assequendum, certas leges non habentibus meum est instituere, 
vestrum autem sequi. 

% Hæc igitur accipite. 

<“ Hos ambo Hispanos ego meas in insula vicarios constituo. Hi præ- 
oipient, vos parebitis. His committo apparatum omnem bellicum, varia- 
que instrumenta, ea tamen lege ut illi vobis necessaria præbeant; vos au- 
tem cum iis honeste in pace vivatis. i 

Ac principio Deum colite; nulla enim civitas firma, nisi fundamen- 
tum sit pietas. 

%% Proxima pietati sit justitia. Jus suum cuique tribuatur; ac ne cui 
quis noceat. 

De ceteris ambo Hispani viderint. Ili fines agris assignabunt, ju- 
raque, prout res postulabit, privata publicaque statuent. 

‘“ Forsan et olim dabitur de vobis audire, aut me aliquando juvabit 
extremum in hac insula mibi carissima vite tempus agere. Ve illi qui 
interea instituta mea transgressus fuerit. Ego hominem in cymba im- 
positum fluctibus sævissima tempestate agitatis traiam hauriendum.“ His 
auditis, assensere omnes obedientiamque polliciti sunt, 

A little bald Latinity is here discoverable; as in the phrases 
< declaravit voluntatem;’ in cymba impositum*;’ ‘ obedientiam 
polliciti; but let us remember, “ Verum opzre in longo,” &c.” and 
the difficulty of representing so much vernacular idiom in an an- 
cient language is very honourably overcome. As we have alread 
said, therefore, we hope that the aie will be handsomely we 
comed, and the example judiciously followed. 


Ant. III — On the Sentient Faculty and Principles of Human 
Magnetism, translated from the French o unt de Redern, 
and elucidated with Notes. By Franois Corsavux, Esq. 8vo. 


Pp. 217. 

Some years ago, when engaged in a quest concerning decayed 
E and obsolete studies, we met with a venerable book of 
a very philosophical appearance, the name of which we dare not 


Thie, indeed, is wrong; it should be cymbæ or in cymbam; and perhaps 
nisi fundamentum, xc. would be more correct than fundamento. 
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charge our memories with at this moment, wherein it was nt- 
ly set forth that there was a progression in all organized life. 
We will not go so far as to say. that the author absolutely main- 
tained that man was originally an oyster; but his opinion certain- 
ly had a tendency to some proposition of that sort; for he stated, 
that in all likelihood, certain animals which he named, were at 
one time much inferior to what they are at present,—instancing, 
that we might yet see about some, the indications of members, the 
use of which it would be difficult to describe. We do also recol- 
lect, that in the merry days of our juvenility. the sapient members 
of the household sex, in rebuking us at our daffing, imputed to us 
the loss of our seven senses, being two more than philosophy ever 
allowed us to have been endowed withall. But, without contesting 
the grounds of these respective opinions, experience has really 
taught us to believe with Hamlet, that there are more things in 
the heavens and earth than are dreamt of in philosophy; and, jok- 
ing apart, the whole of our sympathies and antipathies are of this 
occult nature. Let the metaphysicians say what they will, all 
the doctrines of the association of ideas that have ever been pro- 
mulgated by all the professors that have ever lectured, will never - 
afford a satisfactory commentary on the well-known epigram— 
-I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But ’tis a thing I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 

Being of this opinion, and observing that his Majesty of Prus- 
sia, together with other sagacious potentates of Germany, has been 
extending his royal patronage to the cultivation of animal mag- 
netism, we were induced to look into the grounds of the opinions 
concerning that curious pretension, with the view of giving some 
account of its history and progress; when a learned friend present- 
ed us one day, in order to cure our unbelief, with a copy of the 
book, the title of which heads this article. Whether the power 
of the superstition of the magnetizers, for we know not any fitter 
name to give it, have its foundation in the sympathies or antipa- 
thies, or merely in the imagination of their subjects, we shall not 
presume to determine; but we may venture to affirm, that the his- 
tory of the science, as they call it, presents a singular view, not 
only of the folly but of the ingenuity of man. 

he magnetizers find evidences of the antiquity of their pro- 
fession, in the mysteries of the ancient Pagan religion, and espe- 
cially in the rites attending the consultation of the oracles, asser- 
ting that the ecstacies of the Pythia were nothing but the conse- 
quences of a high magnetic state, the power of producing which 
had been discovered by the priests, who preserved the secret 
among the holy traditions communicated to the initiated only 
F. A. Wolf, one of the most distinguished of the magnetic wri- 
ters, says that the Egyptians cured diseases by Cortaction, and 
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that this was particularly the case at Memphis, where the patieuts, 
being conducted into the Temple of Serapis, were reduced to a 
kind of lethargy, and in that state cured by the touch, which, says 
Profeasor Kluge, is very like what has been practised in modern 
times, under the appellation of magnetizing. He adds, that among 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics still extant, two human figures are 
sometimes met with, represented sitting precisely in the attitude 
which the magnetizers assume. Schelling surmises that the Ro- 
mans were acquainted with the art of inducing sleep by a certain 
application of the hands; and Plautus, in his Amphitruo, makes 
Mercury say, “ Quid si ego illum tractim tangam ut dormiat?” 
According to the report of the French missionaries in 1768, the. 
Chinese were for ages in the practice of healing diseases by the 
imposition of hands. From the year 1060, the faculty of healing 
the scrofula by the touch was ascribed to the kings of Europe. 
Edward, the Confessor, of England, is said to have possessed this 
faculty in a very eminent degree, and, in consequence, the disease 
in England was denominated the King’s Evil. His cotemporary, 
Philip I. of France, is likewise said to have possessed the same 
power for a time; but lost it in consequence of changing his way 
of life. Under the succeeding kings, both of France and England, 
the custom of imposing the royal hands to cure scrofula was prac- 
tised till a very late period —in England, till the reign of Queen 
Ann, by whom Dr. Samuel Johnéon was touched. At the con- 
secration of a new king in France, he was anciently instructed in 
the manner of Contaction; and it is to this ceremony that the Duke 
d’ Espernon alluded, on being told that Louis XIII. had appointed 
Richelieu Generalissimo against the Spaniards. “ What!” ex- 
claimed the duke, has Louis reserved nothing to himself but 
the power of curing the king’s evil?” Amongst the German 
princes, the counts of Hapsburg pretended also to be possessed of 
this miraculous power. 

But the art of curing by contaction was not confined to the 
sacred race of princes. About a century and a half ago, in Lon- 
don, one Levret, a gardener, practised with some reputation; 
Greatrakes, an Irish gentleman, acquired still more renown; and 
lastly, Dr. A S soon after, is described as having been sin- 
gularly successful in his operations. | 

But in all this there was nothing that laid claim to the digni- 

of a scientific name. The pretensions of princes were consi- 

ered as a peculiar endowment of the regal nature bestowed in 
the act of consecration, and those of Greatrakes and the others, 
as a peculiar and a divine gift,—a species of instinct which they 
alone possessed, and the faculty of which could neither be taught 
hor communicated. 

The first who in modern times affected to treat of it as an art 
dependent on philosophical principles, was Anthony Mesmer, a 
Swiss by birth. He went to Vienna with the intention of study- 
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ing wedicine. After he had attended the lectures of Swieten and 
Haen a few years, and obtained the degree of Doctor, he practis- 
ed as a physician, and married a lady with a considerable fortune, 
which relieved him from the drudgery of following a profession 
entirely for subsistence. H was naturally of an enthusiastic tem- 
erament, prune to recondite lore and mystical studies. In fact, 
e chose for his thesis in 1766, when he took his degree, a topic 
at variance with the whole practice of medicine, being nothing less 
than a disquisition on the influence of the plenets on the human bo- 
dy. The consequence was that by most poole he was derided, 
though a few saw in his enthusiasm and selfpersuasion the vagrant 
elements of a singular genius. Instead of being deterred by the 
ridicule of the one party, or dissuaded from his opinions by the 
advice of the other, he only laboured with the more assiduity in 
the hope that he should finally overcome the prejudices of both. 
Agreeably to his notion of the influence of the stars upon the 
human frame, there must be a substance diffused universally 
throughout all nature, and which serves as the agent of that in- 
fluence. In this, certainly, there is nothing contrary to genuine 
hilosophy; and, if we do not mistake, the celebrated La Place, in 
is great work, maintains something of the same opinion. But 
Mesmer proceeded to discribe this hypothetical fluid, and su poe 
ed that it was electricity. Repeated experiments convinced him 
of the insufficiency of that fluid to account for the phenomena. 
After spending many years in this sort of conjectural science, 
he thought the magnetic fluid answered better to his idea, his at- 
tention being directed to it by the astronomer Maximilian Helle. 
Accordingly, in November 1773, he began a set of experiments 
by rubbing his patients in certain directions with artificial mag- 
nets prepared hy Helle. He afterwards tried the effect of plac- 
ing the diseased parts of the body in constant communication with 
his magnets, and, according to his account, obtained the most 
tifying results. He now made the public acquainted with his 
iscoveries, by which he got into a dispute with his friend Helle, 
having called on him to bear testimony to the production of some 
phenomena, which the other asserted he had never seen. But, 
after the interchange of some bickering, they were reconciled, the 
difference between them having originated in a misconception. 
We cannot enter into all the details of the controversies which 
this magnetic method of curing diseases excited at the time. 
Suffice it to say, that several persons of the most respectable char- 
acter did declare that they received great benefit, and were 
cured of inveterate maladies by the treatment of Mesmer; while 
others, equally respectable, who tried it, derided these as credulous, 
and asserted that they themselves had experienced no benefit what- 
ever from it. The regular physicians of Vienna treated Mesmer 
as a quack and impostor, and rendered his situation so disagreea- 
ble that he resolved to abandon his practice in that city. In the 
years 1775 and 1776, he made several journeys into Bavaria and 
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Switzerland; and it is said, that in the hospitals at Berne and 

Zurich, he effected several remarkable cures. On his return to 

Vienna he established in his own house an hospital, into which 

he received indigent patients, and secretly subjected them to his 
etic experiments, 

Hitherto he had always made use of magnetic bars, but hap- 
pening one day to observe, that with people of weak nerves, he 
could occasion many singular phenomena, which seemed to have 
no sort of resemblance to the common effect of the tractors, he 
was led to suppose that his magnetic bars did not operate by at- 
traction wef but served at the same time as conductors to a fluid 
emanating from himself. This supposition became to his own 
mind a certainty, when he had convinced himself that he could 
produce the same singular phenomena without a magnet, and by 
only applying his bare hands. He also found, he says, that he 
could impart his influence to inanimate things by frequently rub- 
bing them with his hand, and that they produced similar effects 
to himself on nervous people, who came in contact with them. 
After having discovered, as he maintained, the existence of the 
fluid which he called animal magnetism, he became every day 
more mystical, wrapped up his observations in awful obscurity of 
language, resigned the use of his metallic tractors, and affected 
to possess in his own person that wonderful virtue which he was 
able to communicate, not by his personal contact only, but even 
from a distance by the volitions of his mind, and by which he now 
affected to cure the most complicated diseases. hether he was 
an impostor or a fanatic, was the only question now between those 
who had ridiculed his pretensions or deemed him a man of genius. 

In 1777 he quitted Vienna, and we hear nothing of him till 1778, 
when he appears to have been at Paris, and in connection with 
Dr. d’Eslon, a member of the medical faculty in that city, and the 
most devoted of his disciples—the most strenuous advocate of ani- 
mal magnetism. Encouraged by this individual, he published in 
the following year a treatise, it which he states the substance of his 
system in theorems. The work on its appearance, was treated 
by the learned as chimerical, but when Dr. d’Eslon published his 
tract on the same subject, his brethren of the faculty, in order to 
protect the honour of the pornon, which they thought implica- 
ted by the promulgation ot such doctrines, deprived him of his vote 
in the faculty for a whole year, and threatened eventually to 
erase his name entirely, if he did not publicly recant his errors. 
This was not either the wisest or most philosophical course of pro- 
ceeding. It would have been more to the purpose: if they had 
calmly and patiently examined the cures that Mesmer and 
d’Eslon pan they had made; for, by becoming their perse- 
cutors, they exalted their fame with the public, and it is incon- 
ceivable with what avidity the two quacks were in consequence 
sought after, merely because they had thus, without examination 
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or evidence, been so injudiciously proscribed. Mesmer was look- 
ed upon by the Parisians with awe and admiration. He was con- 
sidered as a man replete with Egyptian wisdom, and a chosen 
benefactor of the human race; his dwelling was beset with patients 
pressing to receive the miraculous virtue of his touch; and persons 
of all ages and degrees were found to be enrolled in the list of 
those who had faith in his doctrines. His patients are described 
to have been placed in a circle round a covered tub; a profound 
and mysterious silence reigned in the chamber, which was obscur- 
ed to the dimness of twilight, and at the same time ornamented 
with a great number of mirrors; while soft and solemn music 
cherished the voluptuous drowsiness which all these artifices were 
so skilfully contrived to produce. l 

That Mesmer was originally an enthusiast, cannot, we think, 
be doubted, but that, like many others of that temperament, he 
afterwards became an impostor, is no less certain. e shall not 
follow him through all his adventures, nor swell our article with 
the enumeration of his tricks; but Dr. d’Eslon having formed an 
independent establishment for himself, they became rivals, and 
quarrelled, and Mesmer, for a time, left Paris. He was, however, 
soon invited to return to read lectures on his discovery. Among. 
those who joined in this request, we find the names of 5 
the two Counts Chastenet, and Maximus de Puysegur, the Mar- 
quis de Puysegur, M. de Barres Kornman, and Father Gerard, 
all persons of some note and eminence in the world. He accept- 
ed their invitation, and formed a society under the PE of 
the Harmony, in which he initiated the members in his magnetic 
secret, upon being paid a hundred louis d'or. By this means he 
quickly amassed a large fortune, but the members of the harmony 
would needs show their skill, and the rage for magnetizing infec- 
ted all ranks to such a ridiculous degree, that the most extraor- 
dinary things began to be imputed to the initiated. At Charenton 
they attempted to magnetize horses, and it is said actually threw 
them into convulsions. In 1784 there were associations of mag- 
netizers, not only in Paris, but Versailles, Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
Marseilles, Grenoble, Metz, Nancy, Strasbourg, and several other 
places, of all of which Mesmer was the supreme chief. In the 
French dominions in Europe, the number of these harmonic, so- 
cieties was estimated to be not less than thirty, and in the French 
West India islands it was also very considerable. The parent 
society of the former wa’ in Paris, and of the latter at Cape 
Francois. At Malta and Turin there were also similar associa- 
tions. Among these sucieties there were three principal schools, 
which deserve particular notice. 

‘The Mesmerian school at Paris made use chiefly of the strong 
contaction of the hands or metal and glass conductors. In this 
method, forehead was usually placed to forehead, and foot to foot. 
At this school they also employed the magnetized tubs, and trees, 
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an baths, recommended the drinking of magnetized water and 
the wearing of magnetized glass plates on the stomach. The 
convulsions which were produced by their influence, whether 
morally or physically, were considered as salutary, and were de- 
nominated the crisis. It was the sole object of all the periments 
to bring them on, and chambers were prepared for the patients, 
the walls and floors being covered with matresses, so that in the 
violence of the convulsions they might not hurt themselves. 

The second school was at Lyons, under the direction of the 
Chevalier Barbarin, who admitted no other agents of animal mag- 
netism than wıLL and FAITH; and the students were known by the 
name of the Spiritualists. 

The third school was formed at Strasbourg, under the direction 
of the Marquis de Puysegur. Here the patient was touched very 
gently, fixing the mind at the same time, and the crisis produced 
is said to have been extremely pleasant. 

But while the trade was thus thriving and proselytes were dail 
made, on the 12th of March 1784 a royal ordinance was issued, 
addressed to the medical faculty of Paris, commanding them to 
appoint commissioners to inquire into the subject. These, justly 
indignant at the barefaced nature of the quackery, ascribed all the 
phenomena produced by the magnetizers to the power of imagina- 
a z 55 and an excited sensual instinct. Jussieu alone 
reſused to sign the report, alleging that the effects were not pro- 
ducible b the sanses asi ened tar them. a 

It should also be observed that Mesmer was not examined, and 
he protested against all the inferences which might be drawn 
from the communications of his disciple and rival d’Eslon, who 
himself, after the report was abe also protested against its 
validity. A keen controversy ensued, and an article, entiled Ima- 
gination, in the Encyclopedie Methodique de Medicine for 1787, 
was supposed to have closed the debate; but the fact is that it was 
only the deeper interest of the political questions which about this 
time began to agitate Paris, that occasioned it to be lost sight of 
in Krance. 

About the time that the royal ordinance was issued at Paris, 
Lavater carried an account of the practice, as improved by Puy- 

, to Bremen, and communicated it tv the physicians Bicker, 
Olbers, and Weinholt, by whom it is alleged that it was still more 
ified from the quackery and juggling of Mesmer. In England, 
olland and Italy, animal magnetism does not appear to have 
made any considerable progress; in Sweden it fared no better than 
in France; in Russia it was only known among the literary; and 
in Scotland, we believe it was never practised at all except by 
some itinerant mountebank exhibitor of Perkin’s metallic tractors. 
As for Mesmer himeelf, he was alive in 1815, and residing at 
Franenfield, in the Canton of Torgau. He was then old and in- 
firm, being in his seventy-sixth year, and had retired both from 
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business and the world. That this extraordinary man, for such 
he must be considered, whether he be called a quack or a man of 
genius, is the great inventor of the magnetic practice, cannot be 
questioned; but that he is entitled to the merit of a discoverer, ad- 
mitting th®t there is any foundation in nature for the opinion en- 
tertained by him and his disciples, we are strongly disposed to 
deny; and when it is considered that he was much addicted to 
obsolete and curious literature, before he entertained any opinion 
on the subject, we think that the probability is, he derived his 
first notions from some of those obscure and ancient works in 
which many singular truths are lost amidst a mass of mysticism 
and fancy. The old doctrine, for example, of curing wounds by 
sympathy, is in its principle, we conceive, essentially the same as 
at of animal magnetism. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the magnetical 
phenomena, on which the whole evidence of the existence of the 
principles of the doctrine rests. 

It appears that two subjects are requisite for the process o 
panama The one active and the other passive; the magnetizer 
and the magnetized. It is also affirmed that the phenomena are 
seen only on the latter, but that the former also undergoes an al- 
teration in this process. The magnetizer must possess a supe- 
riority of energy and vital power with respect to the patient. But 
if the reverse be the case, either no perceptible effect will take 
place, or the phenomena will be seen in the magnetizer and not 
in the patient. When the magnetizer operates on a susceptible 
subject, he experiences a warmth and gentle flowing out from the 
flat of his hand and finger ends; but Fhe wears silk gloves, or 
covers his hands with any other electricsubstance, he experiences 
none of this genial outstreaming, and his operations are of no 
effect; and if he wear linen or leather gloves, the result is differ- 
ent. After an effectual application, the magnetizer feels a gen- 
eral weakness in the organs of digestion, attended with debility, 
which is said to be in proportion to the degree of susceptibility in 
the patient. When the magnetizer is isolated with the patient, by 
electric bodies, the waste of power is said to be not only less, bat 
the effect of the operation greater,—the inference from which is, 
that the weakness or debility is not owing to fatigue or weariness, 
but is occasioned by the loss of communicated matter. The effects 
of the operation on the patient are the reverse. He is invigorat- 
ed, the sense of life brightens throughout the whole region of his 
sensations, and he seems to have received an augmentation of 
vital energy. But we must not trust ourselves in attempting to 
adopt the mystical language in which the magnetizers have de- 
scribed their science, nor indeed should we either do them or our 
readers justice, were we not to quote the sublime mysticism of 
what we have no doubt are considered truth by the faithful. 
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Professor Kluge divides the different stages into which the 
patient may be excited, into six different degrees! 

“The higher he advances in these degrees,” says the learned 
Professor,“ he leaves the sensual world, and approaches the in- 
tellectual. These degrees cannot always be produced by art in 
all patients; nor is an ascent to the ultimate requisite for the re- 
covery of health, for many patients, during the whole, course of 
the cure, until their perfect recovery, remain in the lower degrees 
only—others become susceptible more and more by every new 
operation, and gradually rise to the highest state; others, again, 
though but few, pass over to the higher degrees at once, and in this 
they continue during the whole of the cure. As they get better, 
however, all lose their susceptibility! 

“ In the first degree, the usual channels of access by which the 
soul is connected with the external world remain unimpaired. 
Sense remains open, and retains man within the usual sphere of 
things. This is called the waking degree. The second degree 
is denominated the half sleep. or the imperfect crisis; the eye is 
closed, but the other senses are not entirely shut. The third 
degree is the megnetic sleep, in which the patient is in the condi- 
tion of a person stunned; but it is remarkable, that while he thus 
stands on the verge, as it were, of the world of sense, in darkness 
and mystery, he still retains the recollections of real life. ‘The 
fourth degree is called the perfect crisis, and is distinguished from 
the third b the presence of consciousness; it is commonly called 
Somnambulism. The fifth degrze is known by the name Clair- 
voyance, or self-inspection more properly, and in it the panen 
obtains a luminous knowledge of the inward state of his body and 
mind, calculates the diagnostics which will arise as a natural 
consequence, and determines the most effectual remedies for their 
removal. 

„In the sixth degree, the patient steps out of himself into a 
higher connection with universal nature. The faculty of self- 
inspection is extended over things near and far off in space and 
time, and this state is denominated the degree of general vision, 
also the ecstacy or disorganization. The patient is abstracted 
from all things mean and terestrial, and exalted to more grand 
and noble sensations. He undergoes, as it were a transmutation 
of being, a spirit speaks through him. His connection with the 
magnetizer Is so intimate, that he knows all his thoughts, and 
obeys his will, and yet the sensations of this state are said to 
border on beatitude.” 

Beyond these, degrees there are other stages, but they have not 
been so accurately described. 

Whether our readers are able to form any distinct ideas from 
this account of animal magnetism, by the most learned and in- 
telligent of all the writers on the subject, we shall not pause to 
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eonsider; but proceed to add a few instances of the phenomena 
peculiar to the different degrees or stages of the operation. 

Pezold asked one of his patients during her magnetic sleep, if 
she would walk about the room with him; to which she replied. 
Ves, if he would have it so.? ‘No,’ said he, that must depend 
on you, if you are strong enough.’ ‘I have strength sufficient,’ 
said the somnambulist, but my will is dependent on yours.’ 
Pezold having awakened her, he asked her in, and also what 
she meant by saying that she had no will of her own. But she 
had no dle of their conversation. Next day, when she 
was again cast into the magnetic slumber, he resumed the conver- 
gation, and she recollected in that state what had passed during 
her sleep the day before, and repeated that without his concur- 
rence she could do nothing. 

The public were sometime ago a good deal amused, and we 
may say even interested in the pretensions of a Miss Macenvoy, 
(or, some such name,) a young lady of Liverpool, who affected to 
see by the touch, if we may use the expression. But hers was 
nothing to the miraculous sense of some of the somnambulists of 
the Continent. Professor Nasse placed on the eyelids of a fe- 
male patient in the magnetic sleep, a couple of sticking plasters, 
tied firmly and closely, covering the whole region of the eye. 
He then exhibited before her some stained papers, and she recog- 
nized their colours, even while in her magnetic trance. Caullet 
de Veaumorel states, in his Aphorisms, that the somnambulist 
can see objects through opaque bodies, (millstones for example,) 
provided the intervening body is not electrical, such as silk. seal- 
ing wax, &c. Potetin relates, that he know a somnambulist who 
could tell what he held in his clenched hand, as soon as he placed 
the back of his hand upon the pit of her stomach, She also re- 
cognized any solid or liquid substance in a closed vessel, when it 
was applied to the same part. She could even read letters in the 
same manner, and she also knew how much money the persons who 
were near her had in their pockets. Similar experiments were 
made by Gmelin on one of his most susceptible patients, and the 
results were similar. In the Strasburg Courier for 1807, there 
is an account of a cataleptic lady, who fell at certain times, into 
the magnetic sleep naturally, during which she not only could read 
letters doubled up and placed on the pit of her stomach, hut could 
also read writings at a taae, when the sense of her eyes was 
shut, yea even while another person, with the book in another 
room, covered the page with the flat of one hand, and with the 
other touched one of the people present, who, by reciprocally 
joining hands with several, formed, as it were, an electrical chain 
to the patient. 

But the somnambulist, in hie trance, say the megnetizers can- 
not only see those things which, by the sense of sight, he could not 
see, but also things which are altogether beyond the common fa- 
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calty of vision. In some states of the trance, he perceives a 
splendour issuing from the body of the magnetizer, like the glo- 
rious halo with which the painters surround the heads of saints 
in their pictures; and he describes it, according to Landsperge, 
Le Blanc, and others, to pe like the colour of the electric spark. 
From some parts, such as the hair, the eyes, and especially the 
finger-ends, this splendour is said to issue in regular currents, and 
their intensity to be in proportion to the energy of the magnetiz- 
er. Fischer relates, that a somnambulist whom he knew, did 
always, during the magnetic operation, observe a sphere of dense 
mist about himself and his magnetizer, and which streamed forth 
upon him principally from the finger ends, and surrounded him to 
a distance beyond the reach of his arms. Tardy professes to have 
made several experiments relative to this phenomenon. He held 
the end of his thumb at some distance in a direction towards that 
of a female somnambulist, upon which she saw luminous streams 
issuing from the two thumbs in straight lines—that which pro- 
ceeded from the thumb of the magnetizer being intensely strong- 
er and quicker in its motion than her own. hen Tardy took a 
steel conductor in his grasp, the fluid streaming from the conduc- 
tor appeared to the somnambulist to be augmented in brilliancy 
and rapidity. When, instead of a steel roll a bar of the mineral 
et was taken, the patient beheld, independently of the stream 
which issued from the point in a straight line, another stream 
proceeding from it in spiral volutions. hen Tardy directed the 
steel conductor towards the plane of a board eight lines thick, 
the somnambulist saw the fluid going through and coming forth 
again on the opposite side, but with diminished velocity and 
lendour. All his experiments are exceedingly curious; and if 
they have no foundation in fact, he has unquestionably the merit 

of a most ingenious invention. . 
Nasse, whom we have mentioned above, is said to have been the 
first who discovered that the magnetized, like the natural somnam- 
bulist, has no recollection, after he awakes, of what took place 
during his trance. But one of the prettiest ancedotes upon this 
subject is related by Mouillesaux. This magnetizer ordered one 
of his patients, whilst she was in a crisis, to pay a visit next day, 
at a fixed hour, to a particular person, knowing that the charge 
would be disagreeable to the patient, owing to certain private con- 
siderations. She, however, promised to do what the magnetizer 
required; upon which he immediately disentranced her, but took 
care that in her waking state she should not be remained of her 
promise. At the timeappointed he went, with some of her friends, 
to the house, and presently the patient appeared at the door, and 
passed it several times with anxious irresolution; at last she en- 
tered in visible perplexity. Mouillesaux pacified her immediate- 
ly by acquainting her with the transaction, and she then told him 
t from the moment she had awoke, a thoughthad continually 
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haunted her to pay the visit, and that although she had struggled 
against it, she found herself constrained as it were by fate. Wein- 
holt mentions an ancedote of the same kind, but less remarkable. 

The ancedotes of cases of the fifth degree are still more singu- 
lar. Fischer mentions an instance of aglairvoyant or self-inspec- 
tor, who minutely described all the interior parts of his own body, 
and yct knew nothing of anatomy, but only affirmed that he saw 
them. Kluge states, that a physician, a friend of his, was con- 
vinced of the truth of the doctrine of animal magnetism, by a de- 
scription which a clairvoyante gave in her trance of the construc- 
tion of her own eyeball, even to its smallest parts, which she de- 
scribed with 9 ter anatomical correctness, though in illiterate 
terms. Heineckens relates of a female patient of his who said, 
“« I beheld the interior of my own body: all its parts appear to 
me as it were transparent, and sae by a warm current of 
light. I see the blood flowing in my veins. I observe the dis- 
orders, and I am thinking of the remedies; and then it seems as 
if some being called out to me, Use this thing, or that thing;’” 
and the inference from this is, that what is thus described as a voice, 
is an instinct which suggests the remedy that the disease requir- 
ed. Sometimes, in this state, the clairvoyant will so describe the 
properties, though he cannot tell the names of the drugs his case 
requires, that the physician can order them with the most perfect 
confidence. In addition to this the clairvoyant, in his trance, 
will prognosticate with the greatest precision, for months to come, 
the course and development of his disease. 

The mystertes of animal magnetism are of course according to 
the degrees; and the phenomena of the sixth degree are of course 
more wonderful than all the others. The patient in the sixth 
“ degree,” says Kluge, “ bursts the inclosure of external dark- 
“ness, and enters into a more sublime contemplation of univer- 
“sal nature. His sight penetrates the hidden things of time 
past, and he sees the distant and unknown as the present, and 
“the fruit of the future while it is still slumbering in the germ. 
„He will describe persons that he has never seen, to those pre- 
« gent, who bnt think of them, and tell the situation which they 
“are in at that moment?’ — We have ourselves been told of a 
magnetic lady, formerly of Exeter, who on one occasion, in Lon- 
don, on being asked respecting an absent friend, by a gentleman, 
described him as in the water. Some days after, being again ina 
trance, she was asked the same question, and replied that she saw 
but his bones, and the fishes swimming abouthim. It subsequent- 
ly appeared that the person was i eet about the time the 
question was first put to the lady. is ancedote wehave from one 
of the persons who was present on both occasions—a gentleman 
of great honour and integrity; but we should add, disposed to be 
a believer. | 

Having said so much about the magnetizers and their patients, 
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it may be expected that we should give some account of the mag- 
netism itself. But here we are at fault. It would seem, however, 
from all that we can learn “ by tale or history,” that this unknown 
fluid, in some of its properties so analagous to electricity and gal- 
vanism, is supposed to operate by means of the nerves—those 
organs by which the soul holds its intercourse with the external 
world through the doors and windows of the senses. According 
to the magnetizers, it circulates by the nerves within the body, 
and by them affects the mind; just as electricity chooses the bones 
for its conductors, and galvanism the muscular fibre. One thing, 
however, of no small moment, is clear, namely, it is by no means 
distinctly made out, that there is any such fluid at all as animal 
magnetism, and that the argument which the magnetizers urge in 
corroboration of their belief in its existence, though exceedingly 
ingenious and curious in itself, is by no means conclusive. 

n the animal kingdom, for example, they say we have many 
phenomena which cannot be explained otherwise than by admit- 
ting a sensible sphere of action around the body, by which inde- 
pendently of any exercise of the ordinary 821 of the animal, 
it enjoys a knowledge of things at a distance, and also of events 
to happen, to say nothing of that agent within, commonly called 
instinct, which directs the diseased animal to choose the best re- 
medies for its malady. By what means do shell fish, entirely de- 
ficient of sight, exercise their powers of perception? or what is 
that curious distant feeling discovered in the bat by Spallanzani? 
Then there is one presentiment of most animals, and eapecially 
insects, with respect to changes of the weather, to say nothing of 
those calendars or barometers which men who havebeen wounded of- 
ten carry in their bones for ever after. What are wealso to make of 
the still more curious faculty by which horses have a distant per- 
ception of danger? To what sense shall we ascribe those sudden 
cataleptic affections with which many warm-blooded animals are 
seized, when near some particular amphibia; or that power be- 
yond their bodies which the electric fishes possess? Cotugno 
mentions, that when he was going to dissect a living mouse, he 
took hold of the skin of its back with two of his fingers, and held 
the little animal up, but the tail in the same moment touching his 
hand, he experienced a violent shock and spasm, which extended 
through his arm and shoulder to the head, and left behind it a pain- 
ful sensation. But man himself is not free from unaccountable 
sympathies and antipathies. The celebrated Real relates that he 
knew a young man who, by a kind of anguish, always perceived 
at a distance every obstruction that was placed in his way in the 
dark. And the antipathy to cats with which many people are 
affected, and by Stick. without any sensible perception, they know 
when that animal is near them, is one of those mysteries that 
have never yet been explained. In men who are deficient in one 
of the nobler senses, the peculiar excellence of another occasional- 
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ly serves as a proxy. The blind have sometimes a sense of co- 
lours by touch, and the deaf and dumb, it has been remarked, have 
something like the distinct perception of things at a distance. 
Reil mentions two remarkable instances of this faculty in a lady 
who possessed it to a very great degree. One evening, when she 
was sitting cheerfully in company, she became uneasy and began 
to wail an 19 continually with her hand in a particular di- 
rection. The persons present came to the door, and beheld a 
neighbouring country seat in flames. On another occasion she 
leaped out of bed in the night with every expression of joy, and made 
signs for the people of the house to put the tea-kettle on the fire, 
and running to the gate, pulling her mother along with her, met 
her brother, who had that moment arrived from Petersburgh.— 
This, to be sure, is very like Highland second sight. The per- 
ception of things at a distance is not limited to objects of sight, 
but reaches far into the future, both with respect to hearing and 
smell; and although none of the magnetizers seem to have acquir- 
ed any facts of this phenomenon arising naturally, yet there are 
several within our own knowledge singularly inexplicable. In 
one of Lord Byron’s excursions in Greece, an Albanian explain- 
ed to him a remarkable persuasion, prevalent among that moun- 
tain race, as to events being forewarned by sounds resembling 
those which would accompany their actual occurrence; and in a 
respectable family of our own acquaintance, there was an ignor- 
ant maid-servant, who for some days made them all alarmed with her 
own distress, arising from smelling a corpse in the house—and 
about a week after one of the children died. Can such things be, 
and overcome us like a summer cloud, without our special wonder? 

Next to these phenomena which tend to establish the existence 
of a sensible sphere of the body in man as a perceptive faculty; or, 
in other words, the existence, according to “ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” of our seven senses; there are also some which seem 
to prove its active power, and it is upon these that the magne- 
tizers lay the greatest stress. In early antiquity mankind were 
persuaded that the living animal wa possessed the property of 
transferring to others a part of its fulness or abundance of vitali- 
ty, and they founded upon this a medical treatment to which they 

ve the name of Gerocomic: It consisted of placing the debilitat- 
ed and infirm old, close to and within the corporeal atmosphere 
of the fresh young. The well-known instance of king David will 
present itself to every mind; and the common persuasion that vig- 
orous children, by sleeping with old people, visibly decline and 
fade, requires no particular illustration. Both Kluge and Gmelin 
record instances of nervous patients being refreshed and invigorat- 
ed by changing their solitary couches, for beds which had been 
previously warmed by healthful children. But the whole of our 
sympathies are inexplicable by any known principle of medical or 
anatomical science, kon the infectious yawn to the transferablo 
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spasms. Upon the latter subject, instead of adducing instances, 
we isaveca refer to Boeraave’s experiments in the Found- 
ling Hospital at Haerlem, in order that we may have room for an 
impressive and will authenticated fact respecting the sympathetic 
affinity of individuals. The romance and beauty of the tale are 
extremely dramatic. 

When the Count de la Tour Laudre was in London, we believe 
ambassador from Louis XIII., a young shoemaker, in taking his 
measure, become strangely agitated, was seized with a violent 
hemorrhage at the nose, and faintedaway. This was considered at 
first as accidental, but when the man returned, to fit on the shoes 
after they were made, he was immediately, on approaching the 
Count, again affected as befere. De la Tour was much struck with 
the circumstance, for at that time the doctrine of sympathies was 
more in vogue than at present; he inquired into the history of the 
young man, and learned that he was born in France, but taken at 
a tender age to Bohemia, and afterwards to Holland, whence he 
had come to England. The Count was the more interested by 
this narration, for a child of his sister, who died in giving it birth, 
had been stolen, and never heard of, and he began to think that 
there was something providential in the phenomena which he had 
witnessed in the young man. He in consequence directed in- 
quiries to be instituted, and in the end traced effectually and com- 
pletely that the youth was his nephew; established his right to the 
title and estates of the Baron de Vesins, the husband of his sister, 
an d in perpetual commemoration of the event, founded an hos- 
pital at Rochelle, which Louis XIII., in 1687, endowed with par- 
ticular privileges. 

But we have already adverted sufficiently to the many curious 
effects of inexplicable sympathies, or by whatever other name such 
mysteries of our nature may be called, otherwise we might inquire 
from what experience it has been formed, or how it happens, that 
we so often think of absent persons involuntarily, an presently 
they make their appearance, or why it is that when we sometimes 
approach the door of a friend with the intention of paying a visit, 
we are inwardly informed that he is not in the house. All these, 
and many other marvellous things, the magnetizers discuss with 
much ingenuity, and explain wit 5 plausibility. 

The facts which the magnetizers have collected respecting the 
influence of dreams, are even more curious than any thing we 
have yet stated, and they are the more deserving of attention, as 
they are not at variance with any established paper of meta- 
physical science. We need not refer our readers to the exposi- 
tion of the phenomenon of dreams by Dugald Stewart, in which 
he traces it to associations excited independently of the will, as 
Darwin concisely and poetically expresses it, The will presides 
“notin the bower of sleep.” There is no difference between 
their doctrine and his, but the ancient opinion of inspiring par- 
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ticular dreams, has been revived by Schmid, with considerable 
plausibility; and what is the more remarkable, the method he pre- 
scribes is exactly similar to the description which Milton gives of 
Satan, whispering to the sleeping Eve. Milton, it is well known, 
was a great student of recondite literature, and doubtless formed 
his description from some ancient treatise on the art of forming 
dreams. Kluge mentions that he had himself received an account 
of a young man that obtained the affections of a girl who disliked 
him, while awake, by whispering soft nonsense in her ear” as 
she lay asleep. When she afterwards became his wife, she in- 
formed him that her aversion had been changed by the influence 
of pleasant dreams. Not having the book at hand, we cannot re- 
fer to it particularly, but Beattie, in his Critical and Moral Dis- 
sertations, mentions a story of an English officer, whom his com- 
panions, by softly whispering in his ear, could make dream what 
they pleased, in so much, that on one occasion they made him, in 
his slumber, go through all the particulars of a duel, from the be- 
ginning of the quarrel to the firing of the pistol. But enough of 
all this. Granting to the magnetizers that all their ancecotes are 
true, we can still regard their doctrine but as a sort of medical 
fanaticism, and it may be briefly and rationally described as as- 
suming a number of acknowledged facts, uniting them with sup- 
positious excitances, and deducing from the combination a sys- 
tematic exposition of phenomena, which, although unquestioned, 
are not explicable by the principles upon which the practice of the 
magnetizers is founded. We should apologize to our readers for 
the length to which we have carried this article, but we were de- 
sirous of presenting such an account of animal magnetism as might 
be referred to, there being as yet no general view of the subject 
in the English language. 

The essay on the sentient faculty is written by a Swedish no- 
bleman, a member of the magnetic Society established by the 
Marquis de Puysegur, and the translator states in his preface that 
“several continental sovereigns have publicly acknowledged its 
“ validity, (i. e. human magnetism,) and among the rest the King 
“of Prussia, by a solemn decree. To prevent abuses, he has 
“limited its practice as a profession, to members of the faculty; 
“he has appointed a professor of it (Dr. Wolfart,) in the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, and has founded an hospital for the cure of 
diseases by the magnetic practice.“ 

Of the essay itself, we shall only say that it seems to have been 
the object of the author, chiefl 7 to domonstrate that our five senses 
bear upon a common point of analogy, indicative of a primary 
and general form of perception, modified by each sense in a spe- 
cific manner—and that merely as a metaphysical disquisition, it 
is highly curious, and well deserving the attention of students ad- 
dicted to that science. 
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Canisrorng, alias Henny I. late king of Hayti, was born in 1767. 
The place of his birth is not exactly known: some imagine it to be 
the Island of St. Christopher’s, whence he was conveyed to Cape 
Francois, and sold to an English merchant, whose name was 
Bedeche: others, that he was born at St. Domingo, on the planta- 
tion of Limonade, which then belonged to the iad transla 
tor, Dureau de la Malle.— However this may be, Henry Chris- 
tophe began to render himself remarkable at the very beginning of 
the troubles of St. Domingo, for his great stature, his harsh and 
fierce disposition, and a certain strength of character, which has 
since been the cause of his elevation. Being at first appointed as 
superintendant over the negro slaves, he employed in this office a 
rigorous severity: but when the revolution broke out Christophe 
changed his character, and from a persecutor of negroes became 
a persecutor of the whites. He was, nevertheless, but little known 
before the arrival of General Leclerc, in 1802. In the insurrec- 
tion of the blacks, he followed their troops, pillaged, massacred 
the whites, and bought, at a low price, the booty of his comrades. 
He thus acquired a considerable fortune, and was enabled to be- 
come the chief of the band. Having assembled a small troop, he 
overran the country, encouraging the rising of the blacks, and sup- 
porting them with his arms: he thus acquired a species of re- 
nown. 

Toussaint Louverture, who was then General-in-Chief of the 
negroes, made him General of Brigade, and sent him to fight 
against his nephew, General Moise, a young officer not destitute 
of courage, but who aimed at supplanting him. Christophe had 
recourse to stratagem.—He went over to Moise, pretended to en- 
ter into his resentment and succeeded by this atrocious dissimula- 
tion in obtaining his confidence, of which he took advantage, ar- 
rested him in the midst of his army, and sent him to Touissaint. 
Moise was massacred by his uncle’s orders, and Christophe obtain- 
ed the command of the northern province in his stead. 

Moise had a great number of partizans, who openly aspired to 
avenge his death. In the evening of the 21st October, there was 
an insurrection at the Cape, and the insurgents began to massacre 
all those who were noted for their attachment to Toussaint. Chris- 
tophe instantly mounted his horse, attacked the insurgents in per- 
son, killed two with his own hand, dispersed the multitude, and 
got the chiefs arrested. The plan entered into by Christophe on 
this day was executed with such precision and prudence, that on the 
next day a great number of the inhabitants were ignorant of what 
had passed, and the warehouses were opened as usual. The fol- 
lowing days news was successively brought of the rising of the 

uarters of Acul, Limbe, Port Margot, Marmelada, Plaisance and 

ndon. Christophe, at the head of a detachment of infantry 
and some dragoons, rushed forward to all the places where the 
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insurgents had risen, alarmed the mutineers, and made them lay 
down their arms, while he ordered the chiefs to be shot. 

In the beginning of 1802 he was still commander of the Cape. 
Being compelled, after a vigorous resistance, to yield to the troops 
of General Leclerc, he set fire to the town before he left it, and 
went to join Toussaint Louverture, with three thousand men. 
Soon after this he negociated with the French, gave them appa- 
rent proofs of submission, and succeeded in disarming the insur- 
rectionary districts. But perceiving the army of Leclerc weak- 
ened, he again went over to the blacks, after the carrying off of 
Toussaint, leagued himself with Dessalines, powerfully contributed 
to his successes, aud obliged the French to evacuate the colony. 
-—Dessalines remaining now the tranquil possessor of St. Dom- 
ingo, took the title of Emperor of Hayti, under the name of James 
I.; and Christophe, whose services had been so useful to him, be- 
came one of his generals, and one of the first men of his court. 
But this new empire, established by force and violence over an 
ignorant and labavi people, was to experience no less vicissi- 
tudes, than governments established among nations more enligh- 
tened by philosophers. 

As it has happened in all ages and all countries, the lieutenants 
of the black Emperor soon became jealous of his power; and those 
who had contributed the most to establish him, Christophe and 
Petion, were not long before they declared themselves his en- 
emies, they exclaimed against despotism and tyranny, excited the 
negroes to rebellion against Dessalines, under a pretence of a 
tax that the latter had established on the exportation of sugar and 
cotton; led him into a snare laid for him, and murdered him in 
the midst of his troops, on the #7th October, 1806. 

Christophe was immediately proclaimed President and Gener- 
alissimo of the state of Hayti, and Petion was his Lieutenant and 
Governor in the south. A national assembly was convoked at 
Cape Francois to form a constitution. This was the period of the 
first divisions between two men who, until then, appeared to have 
the same aim in view. Petion put himself at the bead of a party 
who wished for a senate and representative system of government. 
Christophe wished no authority to counterbalance with his own; 
and seeing himself at the head of a more numerous party, he de- 
clared in à proclamation he issued as sovereign against the rebel 
Petion, that authority belongs to the strongest. In order to prove 
the truth of so incontestible an axiom, the President Christophe 
assembled all his troops, made active preparations against his rival, 
who on his part had assembled considerable forces, and had taken 
his station at Port-au Prince. Petion being attacked several times 
very severely he was at last beaten in several rencounters, but was 
never entirely defeated; and it happened that at the moment when 
he was outlawed, and even when the report of his death was 
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apea throughout the island, that he . with new strength 
hristophe never reigned over the whole island of Hayti. 

Christophe at last assumed the title of king and was crowned 
in the month of April,1811.~A capuchin friar, named Cornelius Boell, 
crowned him in the church of the Cape; and consecrated him 
with some oil of the cocoatree. The new Sovereign framed his 
court on the same footing as that of Bonaparte. In imitation of 
the Corsican the black King changed his name and took that 
of Henry l.; attributing to himself likewise the power of ciann 
titles, he established a number of Negro Dukes, Counts, an 
Barons, and distributed among them the principal plantations of 
the Colony, which he erected into Fiefs or dships. Thus 
there was a Count of Limonade, a Duke of Marmelade, a 
Prince of Sale Frone, Barons of Jeremy and Seringo, knights of 
Coco, of Jaco, &c. &c. all these were decked out with ribands of 
the Legion of Henry, a proper caricature of the Legion of Hon- 
our. In short this martial black King had even an almoner; but 
he in vain requested of the Pope to make an Archbishop of this 
man, who was no other than the capuchin friar Cornelius Boell; 
the latter, was the only white person at the court of Hayti, and 
the only one of the lords of the court who knew how to read or 
write. His title is that of the duke de Anse. 

The dominion of the king of Hayti extended over the whole of 
the northern part of the 1 and in the interior, as ſar as the 
mountains of Ciboo and the plains of St. Vago. Petion, who de- 
clared himself independent, commanded, under the title af Presi- 
dent, all the Southern part. 

Christophe seemed not to be wanting in skill in the art of go- 
verning, generously recompensing his partizans: he displayed 

eat firmness against the enemies of his power, and spoke wonder- 

ully well of liberal ideas; he succeeded latterly also in form- 
ing commercial relations with several European nations. He 
could not read, and wrote just enough tobe able to sign his own 
name. 

After the fall of Buonaparte, the treaty of Paris having restored to 
France its former ultramarine possessions, one of the first cares 
of his majesty Louis XVIII. was to endeavour to recover them. 
This Prince immediately sent agents whose mission was to sound 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and to ascertain whether there 
were not means to enter into arrangements with their chiefs. Ac- 
cording to their report, Petion expressed a willingness to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the mother country, Christophe at first 
expressed great joy on hearing of the fall of Buonaparte, and 
loudly proclaimed the desire which he formed of entertaining 
amicable relations with France, now restored to her lawful Kings. 
He declared consequently that he would respect the white flag, 
and that his ports should be opened to Preach ceancls, but he ex- 
pressed at the same time a firm resolution never to renounce the 
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sovereignty of acountry, which the people had conquered over 
Buonaparte’s armies. Hearing afterwards that France was prepar- 
ing an expedition to reduce him to submission, he made every 

reparation for an obstinate and formidable resistance; and, in a 
Kind of manifesto, he declared that his troops would make no pri- 
soners. 

At the first account received of the disembarkation of the 
French envoys, he took measures to secure their persons, and one 
of them having fallen into his hands, he issued a proclamation to 
the blacks, in which he congratulates the Fug ac on the disco- 
very, as he calls it, of the most atrocious and criminal intentions 
of the cabinet of France, informs them that one of the French 
agents had fallen into his power, at the moment he was fulfilling 
his abominable mission; and that in order to investigate the mat- 
ter more fully, the French traitor should be publicly exposed, that 
every person might interrogate him as he should think proper, with 
respect to the documents seized upon his person. He finishes by 
exhorting the Haytians to unanimity in the cause against their 
enemies. “ Let us exterminate our enemies, he says, the whole 
universe are spectators of our conduct; never was a cause more 
just than ours; place confidence in your King, and prepare your- 
selves to follow him to victory. We will consolidate our rights, 
our liberty, and our independence, on the carcasses and ruin of our 
enemies.“ 

This conduct destroyed all hopes in the Cabinet of the Thuill- 
eries, of succeeding by means of conciliation: and the return of 
Buonaparte in 1815, prevented a recourse in arms. Thus it is 
' probable that it will be long before the French will be masters of 
this colony, formerly so rich and so productive to the mother 
country. 

Christophe neglected no means to strengthen his power, and 
he sent agents to several parts of Europe and the American Con- 
tinent, in order to prooure men capable of directing his admin- 
istration, which was certainly W managed. His revenues arose 
from direct and indirect taxes, laid on rather largely; and the 
population of his kingdom rose to three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, forty thousand of whom were always armed. 
He had a numerous Court, and six Palaces richly furnished. In 
oe apres he had numerous, enthusiastic admirers. The African 
and Asiatic Society created him their hero, and in July 1816, Mr. 
Wilberforce, President of this Society, at a philanthropic dinner, 
where the greater part of them were blacks, collected from the har- 
bours, gave the following toast.— Christophe, the honour of the 
human species, the most liberal, the most enlightened, and the most 
beneficent of men: a sincere and pious christian, one of the most 
august Sovereigns of the universe, raised to the throne by the love 
and gratitude of those whose happiness he makes.” ‘The toast 
was drunk standing, with enthusiasm, whilst the health of the king 
of England was given, all the guests were seated 
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At a dinner given at Cape Henry, to the foreign merchants, by 
the Duke of Marmelade, Governor of the Capital, en the occasion 
of the festival of the Queen of Hayti, after having drunk to the 
healths of Geo. III. and the prince Regent, the following toast was 

iven: „To the friend of the human race, the immortal Wilber- 
orce, who undertook and defended the most sublime cause that 
ever existed!” About the same time Christophe being informed that 
a great number of learned and military men of all ranks were 
quitting France for their opinions, lost no time in oe an 
appeal to them, and offered them an asylum in his States. It is 
not exactly known how many and who those persons were who 
accepted of this invitation, The Royal almanack of the kingdom 
of Hayti contains a long list of Chamberlains, Marshals. &c.; and 
the army of King Christophe is there stated to amount to twenty- 
four regments of infantry, two of cavalry and two of artillery. 


Aut. V.—Memoirs of Anacreon. By J. E. Hall. 


Tue following, being the eleventh day of the month Anthesterion, 
we joined in the Anthesteria, those festivals in honour of Bac- 
chus, which are celebrated in Athens on this and the two suc- 
ceeding days. On this day we tap our barrels, and it is some- 
times designated by a word derived from that circumstance. By 
th e Cheroneans it is called the day of good genius, because it is a 
day of mirth. On the second day every one drinks out of his own 
vessels, and it is therefore called Choes. Every one then indulges 
in copious draughts; and, those who have been blessed with an old 

by the bounty of the Gods, are honoured with crowns of leaves 
or sometimes of gold, and a vessel of wine. On the third day, or chut- 
roi, we assemble at the theatre to behold the comedians, and the 
slaves are released from their toilsome tasks. 

Some of the festivals in honour of this divinity, which are innu- 
merable, are observed with great splendour. ey are conducted 
under the management of the chief archon, assisted by the priests. 
On these occasions, the citizens give themselves up to every ex- 
travagance which the exhilaration of the moment suggests. They 
dress themselves in skins or fine muslins and imitate Pan, Sile- 
nus, and the satyrs: some ride on asses, and others, of either sex, 
run about the hills and deserts, like insane persons crying aloud 
Io Bacche. These are followed by persons carrying sacred vessels, 
the first of which are filled with water. Tien follow a select 
number of honourable virgins, carrying baskets of gold filled with 
fruit; others, crowned with violets and ivy, carry poles on which 
certain figures are represented, and men, dressed in the apparel 
of women, with garlands on their heads, and flowers in their hands, 
imitate drunken men. 

On the day after the conclusion of these festivals, I arose when 
the first blushes of the morning beamed forth its refulgent glories, 
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and proceeded on my journey to the residence of Myrilla, for I 
resolved to be no longer the prey of distracting doubts. 

The sun had just began to gild the summits of the mountains as 
I entered the delicious valley of Pedion, which is watered by the 
various streams of the Ilyssus, the Eridan and the Cephissus. As 
the coos luminary darted its rays, the soft breezes of the morn 
gently chased the mists that lingered on the sides of the moun- 
tains. The numerous forests of olive trees were now in full bloom 
and appeared like a white veil sustained by branches of dark green, 
The birds which had migrated to more genial climes, to avoid the 
rigours of the past season, were returning, and in their gayest 
notes, they etpressed the joy with which they revisited their for- 
mer abodes. Here the murmur of refeshing streams, the fragrance 
of the variegated mead, the rich exuberance of the entangled 
vines, and the verdant foliage of lofty trees, might have tempted 
me to loiter. But the beauties of nature had then no charms for 
me. [I scarcely heard the babbling of the brook, or saw the rich 
embroidery of the fruitful fields. 

I journeyed many weary miles on the meandering banks of the 
Ilyssus, and breathed incessant prayers to the Gods and the Mu- 
ses who preside over its sacred waters,* to favour my undertak- 
ing with their auspicious influence. The placid undulations of 
the waves afforded a striking contrast with the tumultuous agita- 
tion of my breast; and though the birds awakened their sweetest 
melody they infused no harmony into my soul. However wit may 
riot in the successes of the convivial board, or wisdom boast its 
superior dignity, they afford no solace to the mind of the lover 
whose breast is disturbed by doubt. ‘To him no eye sparkles but 
that of her for whom he aA and no rules excite his meditations 
but those which are taught by the son of the Cerulean goddess. 
His soul though unappalled by all the dangers of contention, 
is softened to tenderness by the influence of temale charms: sensi- 
bility tady the place of cou , and man, with all his pride, is 
more timid than the fawn that flies before the mountain breeze. 

Alternately cheered by the hope of success, and dismayed by 
the fears of disappointment; with a heart throbbing under all those 
conflicting emotions, which agitate the reflections of youthful love, 
I arrived, on the evening of ihe third day, at the mansion of Te- 
lesicles, the uncle of Myrilla. As I passed, with hasty step, through 
the groves that surrounded the house, I saw her seated in an ar- 
bour on a gentle eminence which was denominated Ida. A mild 
breeze wantoned through the ringlets of her hair, and as it wafted 
the delicious odours of the violets upon which she reclined, it bore 
also the soft sounds of her melodious voice. But oh! what rap- 
ture thrilled my veins when I recognized in those tones, which 


* « The Athenians are of opinion that the Ilyssus is sacred to other 
Gods, and to the Muses.” Paus. Att. Lib. 1 Cap. 18. 
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I almost feared to hear, the music of one of my own songs. It 
was that last adieu, which breathed the despondency of ə hope- 
less mind, when I believed her to be 1 0 to another! An ex- 
pression of melancholy stole over her face and her blue eye glis- 
tened with the tear of sadness as she feebly struck the unwilling 
strings. The scene was too affecting—I ran to her, and in an in- 
stant she was encircled in my arms! 

Blessings on thee, oh Ida! thou witness of the most delicious 
moment of my existence! May the Graces select thee as the scene 
of their disportings, and the Muses celebrate thy charms in their 
sweetest songs of praise. May the luxuriant lentiscus and the 
blooming rose, diffuse their fragrant odours through thy romantic 
shades in perennial vigour, and the lotus apread its hospitable 
branches, to entice the weary to thy pleasant places! 

Let delicacy draw the veil of concealment over this hour. Mu- 
tual recriminations but occasioned reciprocal forgiveness, and in 
the endearments of virtuous and unfeigned affection, we forgot 
the anxieties of the past, and contemplated with eagerness the 
flattering promises of the future. 

When we entered the house, I was cordially received by the 
venerable Telesicles, whose hoary head had been blanched by the 
winters of many Olympiads. 

He was one of those heroes who distinguished themselves by 
the conquest of Salamis, in conjunction with Solon, whose patriot- 
ism never yielded to the vile clamours of Athenian democracy. 
He was among the first who dared to second the advice of the le- 
gislator when he exposed the absurdity of that law which condem- 
ned to death, the citizen who should pope to renew the war 
against the Megarians. In the council of five hundred, his wis- 
dom justified the hope of his earlier years, and Attica aknowled 
in him the undaunted soldier, the disinterested patriot, and the 
discerning statesman. The death of Solon deprived him of the 
last friend of his youth, and in the peaceful shades of retirement 
he now experienced, and enjoyed, the reward of a virtuous life. 

In a few days after my arrival I communicated to him the ob- 
ject of my visit. He embraced me with the cordiality of a father 
and signified his entire approbation of the preference of Myrilla. 
Thus, after a tedious banishavent which was lengthened by the anx- 
ious T that had perplexed my mind, was my happiness 
completed in the success of my ardent wishes. I despatched a 
courier to Anacreon, with the joyful tidings of the felicity of his 
friend; and the alacrity with which he obeyed my summons at- 
tested the sincerity of his attachment. 

At the dawn of a serene and cloudless day, in the month of Ga- 
melion, the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet, were making 
sacrifices to the Gods for our happiness. When the proper hour 
arrived, accompanied by Anacreon and a few other friends, I re- 
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paired to the house of Telesicles.* We were met at the door by 
a person appointed for that purpose, by our host,t who was then 
engaged in offering homage to the tutelary divinities who preside 
over matrimony and friendship. This person welcomed us by 
joining hands with some; of others he kissed the lips, hands, knees, 
or feet, and some received the yurev or pot-kiss.t When we en- 
tered we did not immediately sit down, but walked round the room, 
and examined the pictures and furniture. Over the door was in- 
scribed, let no evil enter: 


pandir BIT ITO xaxor. 


The tables were decorated with garlands of wild asparagus, 
which, being covered with prickles, and affording pleasant fruit, 
signified the difficulty of courtship, and the reward with which 

rseverance is crowned in the possession of a virtuous woman. 
The friends who accompanied me threw upon my head, figs and 
other fruits as omens of future plenty. While we were thus en- 
gaged, Myrilla was led into the room by her uncle, and followed 
by her friends. 

A notary read a long and tedious instrument which stated that 
Critias of Athens, being above thirty-five years of age, and My- 
rilla being above twenty-six, and Critias having made a present 
to Telesicles ber guardian, who had settled a dowry upon his 
neice which was to be returned to him in case of the death of 
Critias in the life-time of Myrilla, or if they should separate by 
mutual consent:§ they were now to be married, &c. If the dowry 
was returned, I was bound to pay her nine oboli a month, or be 
subject to an action of maintenance in the Odeum.|| The bloom- 
ing bride was attired in a 1 purple robe embroidered with 
golden spangles. The violet curls, J which vainly strove to con- 


* It was contrary to law to invite more than thirty to an entertainment 
at Athens, and it was the business of certain people who were called 
yvratmovegsos to go to the houses and expel all above that number. The 
cooks were obliged to give a list of the names of the guests where they 
were hired to prepare an entertainment. Athenwus lib. 6. cap. 11. 
Men and women were never invited together to dinners. Cic. Orat. 3. 
pro. Verr. Corn. Nep. Preefat. in Vit. Imp. Har. Ant. Grac. 


t When the guests arrived at the house of entertainment, the master of 
7 house or one appointed in his place, saluted them. Schol. in Aristoph. 

lut. 

t This was when they took the person kissed, like a pot, by both ears, 
which was chiefly used towards children. Tibul. lib. 2. Though some- 
times by men and women. Theocrit. Idyl. e. v. 152. 

§ Homer makes Telemachus say that if his mother should be sent from 
the house, he would be obliged to return her dowry to her father Icarius. 
Odys. 11. Isseus de hæred. Plut. in Alcibiad. 

The action of eya dex. Demosth. in Never. 


T Violet curls. The expression occurs in Pindar. 
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ceal her beautiful neck, were perfumed with odorous essences, 
and loosely bound with garlands of plants which are sacred to 
Venus. We walked in procession to the Teinple, the bride car- 
rying an earthen vessel, filled with parched barley, to signify her 
intention of attending to household affairs, and our garments were 
of different colours. At the door we were met by the Priest, who 
presented to us a branch of the twining ivy that indicated to us 
the intimate union which we were about to form. A sacrifice of 
a milk white heifer was then made to propitiate the pure Diana, 
the virgin Minerva, and those divinities who are supposed to be 
unfriendly to matrimony, from their never having bowed to the do- 
minion o oy bre The Uriest and the people also implored the 
protection of the Fates who spin the thread of life—of the Graces 
whose influence embellish social intercourse, and of the Queen of 
Beauty, who gave birth to Love, and added strength to the sitken 
bands ot the God of marriage. The entrails of the animal te 
inspected, and the omens appearing propitious,* Telesicles place 
the hand of Myrilla in mine, and at the same time pronounced 
these words: ArnENIAxI I bestow this maid upon you, that you 
may give legitimate children to the republick.”t e then inter- 
changed vows of fidelity, which being ratified by fresh sacrifices, 
we prepared to return to the house which I had provided for this 
occaszon.{ Anacreon, who acted as wapexes, and: mysel*,. ascend- 
ed a car, and the blushing bride was placed between us. 

By this time the shades of night were beginning to descend, and 
our path, was illumined by the glare of many torches. We were 
preceded by a band of musicians and dancers, whose joyous notes 
and nimble actions added to the festivity of the scene. When we 
arrived at my house, the axletree of the car was broken, by which 
act it was signified that the bride would not return to her former 
home. The banqueting hall was decorated with green garlands, 
emblematical of cheerfulness, and the nuptial entertainment was 
now to be celebrated in honour of the God of marriage, and that 
the marriage might be made publick by the assemblage of friends. 
The table, which was covered with tapestry, was placed in the 
middle of the room and surrounded by couches. The guests were 
arranged according to their respective ranks, and then were cal- 
led to their places, by a person appointed to that office. The first 
reclined the upper part of his body upon his left side, his head 
raised, his back supported by a pillow, and his feet thrown be- 
hind the next person below him. In this manner four or five per- 


* Achill. Tat. lib. 2. Plut. de Conjug. precept. f Menander. 


t Before his marriage a man was obliged to provide a house: hence wa- 
men whose husbands died soon after this event, were said to be widows in 
a new-built house. Catul. Epig. ad Mall. Hom. II. B. 700. p 66. 
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sons were accommodated on each couch, on which odorous flow- 
ers were profusely scattered. Some preferred lying on their 
breasts, that their right arm might more easily reach the table. 

First we offered a part of our provisions to the Gods, and particu- 
larly to Vesta, the chief of the household deities. The first meal 
was a repast before supper (Atiwre mwpoosesov) which consisted of 
bitter herbs, eggs, oysters, and other things which create an appe- 
tite. The second, or supper (Assos) was a repetition of the for- 
mer provisions, with bread () made of flour, salt, water and 
oil, baked under the ashes, and compositions of rice, cheese, eggs, 
and honey wrapt in fig leaves, and of cheese, garlic, and We 
had also almonds, figs, peaches, and other fruits. The hed part 
of the entertainment, which was the second course, was composed 
of a variety of sweetmeats. These were furnished in great pro- 
fusion and luxury, although the guests were very frugal in their 
use of them. A list of all the dishes was given to me by the cook 
and handed round the table, that the guests might select those 
which were most pleasing to their palates. 

Our drink was wine and water. The latter had been cooled 
by ice, and the wine was four years old.* While we were eati 
a little boy entered who was covered with acorns and boughs of 
thorns. He carried a basket full of bread, and sung the song, 
d have &ft the worse and found a better state; 


EDuyoy dxaxoy cugoey aptivor, 


in allusion to the superior joys of matrimony, 
Then Anacreon sang the Epithalamium, on his Barbiton.t 


* Old wine was then, as it is oow, in best repute. Hom. Odys. B. 340. 

y 392. Pind. Olymp. Od. 9. The Spartans drank it at the age of four 

ears. When first made, it was boiled until a fifth part was consumed, 
Athen. lib. 10. cap. 7. 


+ The Barbiton, say the authors of the New Cyclopesdia,” is an ancient 
musical instrument, of which nothing is known but the name; and Rous- 
seau bas not even ventured to give us that. Complaints are frequently 
made of the darkness in which critics, commentators and historians leave 
the subject of ancient music; which none have more cause to lament than 
those who have spent most time and labour in its investigation. But as no 
record or memorial has been found, which ascertains the invention, form 
or species of the instrument called the barbiton, would mere conjecture 
satisfy the inquisitive? 

Framery and Castilhon, more courageous than the citizen of Geneva, 
have told us in the new Encyclopedié, all that is pretended to be known 
about it, though the former begins by telling us that it is an instrument of 
which nothing is known. The ancients and moderns have frequently con- 
founded it with the lyre. Dacier conjectured that it was a stringed instru- 
ment; and, deriving its name from barumiton, which implies, thick strings 
of flaren thread, he concludes that it was an instrument with thick strings. 
lt is certain that flux was in use for strings to musical instruments before 
the art of making them of the bowels of animals was known. Horace calls 
this instrument, Lesbian, Lesboune barbiton, Od. i. lib. 1. and od. 32. of 
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EPITHALAMIUM.* 


To thee, the Queen of nymphs divine, 
Fairest of all that fairest shìne; 

To thee, thou blushiog young desire, 
Who rul’st the world with darts of fire! 
And ob! thou nuptial power. to thee 
Who bear’st of life the guardian key; 
Breathing our souls in fragrant praise, 
And weaviny wild our votive lays, 
For thee, O Queen! we wake the lyre, 
For thee, thou blushing young desire! 
And oh! for thee, thou nuptial power, 
Come and illume this genial hour. 
Look on thy bride, luxuriant boy! 
And while thy lambent glance of joy 
Plays over all her blushing charms, 
Delay not, snatch her to thine arms, 
Before the lovely, trembling prey, 
Like a young birdhog, wing away! 
Oh! Critias, Oh! impassion’d youth! 
Dear to the Queen of amorous truth, 
And dear to her, whose yielding zune 
Will soon resign her all thine own; 
Turn to Myrilla, turn thine eye, 
Breathe to Myrilla, breathe thy sigh! 
To those bewitching beautics turn, 
For thee they mantle, flush and burn! 
Not more the rose, the queen of flowers, 
Outblushes all the glow of bowers, 
Than she unrivall’d bloom discloses, 
The sweetest rose where all are roses! 
Oh! may the sun, benignant, shed 

His blandest influence o’er thy bed; 
And foster there an infant tree, 

To blush like her, and bloom like thee! 


‘This was received with great applause by the company and 
the singers who were among us repeated it several times. en 
the dances were ended, we were conducted to the nuptial cham- 
ber, in which the bed was richly adorned with purple coverings 


the same book Lesbio primum modulate civi— Thou, ob barbiton, first 
touched by a citizen of Lesbos,” meaning Alcæns, to whom he ascribes 
the invention. But, says M. Castilhon, we may conclude from what Mu- 
sorious asserts of these instruments, in his treatise “ De Luxu Greecorum,” 
that they made a kind of concert with the pectis of the Lydians. He as- 
sures us that Terpander was the inventor of it. Julius Pollux also calls it 
barbiton barumiton. Athenceus relates that they likewise called it barmus, 
and attributes the invention to Anacreon. 


* This ode is introduced in the Romance of Theodorus Prodromus, and 
is that kind of epithalamium which was sung like a scholium at the nuptia 
banquet. M. 

See Scaliger, in his Poetics, on the Epithlamium. 
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and strewed with flowers. The feet of the bride were washed 
with water from the fountain Enneachrunos, which was brought 
by a boy. The bride was attended with several torches, round 
one of which, a female friend, representing the deceased mother 
of Myrilla, tied the lace which she took from her head. 

I will not fatigue thee, oh! Grecian, with the further descrip- 
tion of a ceremony which of all others is perhaps least interesting 
to those who are not immediately concerned in it. Our nuptials 
were solemnized without that ostentation which flatters pride, 
and cannot increase the warmth of affection. 

(To be continued.) 


Art. VI.—A sketch of the Domestic and Foreign affairs of the 
United States. From the meeting of Congress in 1821. 


‘CHAPTER I. 


Message of the President to Congress—Election of the Speaker—Revival 
and termination of the Missouri controversy—Retrenchment—Rehef 
of purchasers of the public lands—Bankrupt law—State of the Treasu- 
ry—Ratification of the Spanish Treaty—Florida—-Memorial of the 
Convention of Merchants against the alteration of the Tarifi—Ander- 
son’s Case—Counting the votes for the Executive—Inauguration of 
of Mr. Monroe—Complimentary vote to the Speaker, on the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 


In his message at the opening of the Session, the President ad- 
verts to the pressure of the times, and attributes it to the sudden 
transition from the protracted wars in Europe to a general pa- 
cification, added to the attitude we were compelled to 5 
in those conflicts, and our ultimate participation in them. Before, and 
after, we had engaged as a purty in the war, our commerce having 
been greatly expanded, and the value of things having been equal- 
ly enhanced, the termination of hostilities worked the depression 
so generally felt and deeply complained of. He afterwards ob- 
serves, that “foreign wars may again expose us to new wrongs, 
which would impose on us new duties for which we ought to de 
prepared. The state of Europe is unsettled, and how long peace 
may be preserved is altogetner uncertain; in addition to which we 
have interests to adjust, which will require particular attention.“ 

He particularizes the unratified state of the Treaty with Spain, 
since so happily accommodated; the restrictions imposed on the 
trade with the British colonies in the West Indies, which had then 
produced no effect in changing the policy of their government, 
against which our system is amicably defensive; the . up- 
on the various constructions of the treaty of Ghent, which the 
5 of Russia had accepted; the effort directed to be made 
by the American Minister at Paris, to obtain the regulation of 
commerce, upon the footing of equality and reciprocity, with a recom- 
mendation to exempt from the operation of the law, imposing an 
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increased tonnage on French vessels, such of them as sailed pre- 
viously to the knowledge of its having been passed; and finally he 
proceeds to the state of the contest between Spain and her colo- 
nies. Upon this head, he observes, that the latter have maintain- 
ed it with improved success, that Spain had no where made any 
impression upon them, while in many parts, and particularly in 
Venezuela and New Grenada, the colonies have gained strength 
and acquired reputation, both for the management of the war in 
which they have been successful; and for the order of the inter- 
nal administration;—that he knew of no facts, warranting the 
belief, that any of the European powers would take a part in the 
contention; and that the uniform policy of our government has 
been to realize the basis of accommodation proposed by the colo- 
nies, through the means of friendly counsels with other powers. 

With regard to domestic concerns, he represents the public 
debt as amounting to $158,713,049, on the 30th September 1815, 
and reduced by payments, on the 30th September 1820, in the 
amount of $66,879,165, leaving a balance due of $91,993,883. 
During this term, the continues, the expenses of government in 
every department were defrayed, the public buildings at Wash- 
ington reedified with considerable enlargements, extensive fortifi- 
cations begun, public arsenals and magazines of a permanent con- 
struction, erected in various places, the navy was considerably 
augmented; and the ordinance. munitions and stores, which the 
war had diminished, were replenished. 

The revenue of the past fiscal year, he says, left in the Trea- 
sury, beyond the public expenditures, a sum estimated at $1,950 
000; and the sum, due to it, for public lands, amounted to nearly 
twenty three-millions. After enumerating the surveys of the coasts, 
and the progress made in various fortifications, calculated upon 
an extensive and permanent plan, he assures us, that this impor- 
tant undertaking “ will afford very great, if not complete protection 
to our Atlantic Frontier in the event of another war; a protection 
sufficient to overbalance, in a single campaign, with an enemy 
powerful at sea, the expense of all these works, without taking in- 
to the estimate, the saving of the lives of so many of our citizens, 
the protection of our towns and other property, or the tendency 
of such works to prevent war.” 

The commencement of this session was rendered remarkable 
by a pertinacious contention for the choice of Speaker in the 

ouse of Representatives. On the third day of ballotting, and 
not until the twenty second ballot was the choice made, which 
eventuated in seventy-six votes given for John W. Taylor, of 
New York, whilst William Lowndes, of South Carolina, received 


* This statement will be contrasted, hereafter with the contradictory 
a of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Committee of Ways and 
eans. 
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forty-four, and Samuel Smith, of Maryland, twenty-seven. This 
prolonged struggle, before unexampled, in the choice of this offi- 
cer; may be regarded as the offspring of the animosity, which had 
been produced at the‘ last session, by the agitation of the question, 
between the representatives from states holding or not holding 
slaves, whether the exclusion of slavery should be a condition of 
admitting the Territory of Missouri into the Union as a state.“ 
This controversy had been temporarily settled in March 1820, 
by a compromise between the two houses, through which there 
was annexed to the clause for admitting her into the Union, a 
prohibition of slavery in the territories of the United States, North 
of the Lat. of 360° 30'. In the course of the ensuing summer, a 
convention, called for the purpose, met at St. Louis and formed a 
constitution, which enjoins upon the Legislature “as soon as may 
be, to pass such laws as may be necessary, to prevent free negroes 
and mulattoes, from ceming to, and settling in the state, under 
any pretext whatever,” and to compel the owners of slaves to 
treat them with humanity. The government went into effect, a 
governor was chosen, and the legislature proceeded to elect two 
senators to congress. Soon after the meeting of the national le- 
gislature, Mr. Lowndes from a select committee of the house of 
representatives, to whom this constitution was referred, delivered 
a report, but from which he expressed his personal dissent, in 
which they offered a resolution to admit Missouri as a state of 
the union. After affirming the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
act of congress, enabling her to become such, they advert to the 
clause above alluded to, excluding free negroes and mulattoes 
from settling within the state, which they admit had been constru- 
ed to apply to such as were citizens of the United States. They 
dissuade from giving any exposition to such an equivocal phrase, 
whilst in doing so, the legislature would, by the same decision, 
condemn the constitutions and laws of some of the old states. 
They observe, that the same provision is to be found in the laws 
of Delaware in particular; that a careful examination of it might 
ascertain it to be confined to the large class of negroes and mu- 
lattoes, who cannot be considered as citizens of any state; that of 
all the clauses of the constitution of the United States, there is 
probably none more difficult to construe well, than that, which ex- 
tends to the citizens of each state, the privileges and immunities 
of all; and that unless it be liberally construed by its spirit, in 
confusing and intermingling them, the defences of each would be 
broken down, and a consolidation promoted. They add, that 
the established constitutions, in every section of the union, make 
distinctions between the white man and the black, in political 
and civil privileges. They consider the judiciary as the proper 
organ for disposing of the subject; that if congress were to decide 
against the conformity of the act of the people of Missouri with 
the constitution of United States, they could neither vacate it nor 
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force the state back again into its territorial condition; and that 
to decline extending to them the judicial authority of the union 
would be to abandon them to their own legislature and judiciary, 
without any check from the federal government.’ 

After various propositions and heated discussions, a resolution 
was reported to the house, from a joint committee, that Missouri 
should be admitted on the fundamental condition, that no con- 
struction should be placed upon her constitution, which would af- 
fect the privileges or immunities, “of the citizens of any state, 
secured by that of the United States; and that after the passage 
of a law by the state to that effect, on or before the fourth Mon- 
day in November ensuing, the president should declare the fact, 
whereupon the admission should take place, without any further 

roceeding of congress. This report was agreed to in the house 

y a vote of eighty-seven to eighty-one, and in the senate by twen- 
ty-eight to fourteen. The governor having called the legislature 
together, they passed the act required, with a preamble, in which 
they protested against the power of congress to annex any condi- 
tion to their admission, and that they were themselves incompe- 
tent to change the operation of their constitution; whereupon the 
president issued his proclamation, on the 10th August 1821, de- 
claring the compliance of Missouri and consequent incorporation 
into the union. In this manner terminated a contention, which 
had long agitated congress and the nation, and from which the most 
awful forebodings to the stability of the union were deduced. It 
is no essential part of our task to review the reasons assigned, 
and the objects supposed to be held in view, by those, who sup- 
ported opposite sides in this proceeding, but we prefer to leave it 
to the future annalist, and the controversialist of the present day. 

During the session, several resolutions were offered for the re- 
trenchment of public expenses. A proposal of Mr. Eddy, in the 
senate, to lower the daily wages of the members to six dollars, 
was refused to be considered, by a small majority; and the same 
fate attended another made by Mr. Linn in the house, directing 
the committee of ways and means to inquire into the expediency 
of reducing the per diem, as well as the compensation of the offi- 
cers of government generally, to the scale of 1809. The house 
likewise refused to consider that of Mr. Foot, tending to a gene- 
ral reduction and economy. Not deterred by the disinclination 
of the honse to the subject, Mr. Cobb introduced several economi- 
cal resolutions, the object of which was to abolish useless offices, 
to reduce salaries to the standard of 1809, to diminish the army 
to the number of six thousand, with a proportionate reduction of 
the staff, to curtail the annual sum to be expended upon fortifica- 
tions, to reduce the amount appropriated to the annual increase of 
the navy by the sum of one half, extending, however, the time with- 
in which the increase is to be made, and to lay up in ordinary 
half the naval force in active service; but after being several times 
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discussed, they were laid on the table. Other propositions, brought 
forward in different shapes, also failed. .The army was eventual- 
ly reduced to 6,000, to be commanded by a single Major General, 
and with a large reduction of the staff. The annual sum to in- 
crease the navy, was also reduced, as proposed by Mr. Cobb, to 
$500,000 per annum, and it was extended to six years instead of 
the existing arrangement, which contemplated but three. The 
house succeeded in opposition to the senate, in limiting the ap- 
propriation for fortifications to $302,000 and specified the parti- 
cular objects upon which it was to be expended, in order to pre- 
vent an immense expense, meditated by the executive to be laid 
out in erecting fortifications, of doubtful utility, on the island of 
Dauphine. 

In this session an important act was passed, in favor of the 
debtors for purchases of the public lands, by a large majority of 
each house. It provides, that holders of certificates for the pur- 
chase of land, prior to the Ist July 1820, upon which the payment 
has not been fully made, may re inquish, on or before the 30th 
September 1821, any part, and receive proportionate credit for 
what was paid upon it, on account of that which they retain; that 
the interest accrued before the last mentioned day be remitted; 
that debtors, owing not less than half of the original price, be in- 
dulged to pay the balance, in six annual instalments, and the 
others in four, with interest at six per cent; but which is to be 
remitted on punctual or hein of the principal when due; tha: on 
completing payment before the day last mentioned, the debtor 
should be entitled to a deduction of thirty-seven and an half per 
cent upon the payment, made under the law; that holders of town 
lots or adjacent land shall be entitled to a remission of interest, 
with a discount of twenty per cent. on the amount unpaid, and to 
give bond with security, to discharge their debt, in four annual 
payments; that on failure for three months, after the day appoint- 
ed for making the last payment, in any of the above cases, the 
land shall instantly revest in the United States; and lastly, that 
none of the lands relinquished shall be resold for the term of two 
years after the surrender. The importance of this measure may 
be appreciated from the amount due upon the sale of the public 
lands, for which indulgence had for years past been solicited, and 
uniformly accorded to the purchasers. From the opening of the 
land-offices to the 30th September 1819, forty-four millions of 
acres had been sold, of which four hundred thousand had been 
forfeited, upwards of twenty-two millions of dollars had been paid 
by purchasers, and an unequal sum still remained due. Before 
the opening of the land offices, a million and an half of acres had 
been also sold, in different forms. 

An act of greater public liberality is not to be found in the pa- 
ges of history; but notwithstanding the unanimity, with which 
the law was passed, its justice to the rest of the community may 
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well be doubted. It makes no distinction between solvent and 
insolvent purchasers, in the remission of the contract. It places 
it in the power of the purchaser to retain the best land and return 
the worse to the United States. The speculator, who may have 
made great gains upon a portion sold, is permitted to retain his 
tid whilst he is enabled to rid himself of what remains unpro- 
tably on hand, with the further 5 of being released from 
paying any interest upon his balance. We may add, that profit - 
able crops bave been made upon portions of this land, to the ex- 
haustion, more or less, of the soil, and they have otherwise been 
wasted and deteriorated: yet they are to be receiyed back again, 
without compensation, or discrimination, when oNered. As far 
as principle is concerned, there would be as much equity, in re- 
nouncing interest upon the custom house bonds, in this protracted 
era of commercial declension, as in extinguishing what has ac- 
crued upon contracts for public lands. We nevertheless duly 
appreciate the policy, whieh produced this relief to the Western 
country, and which has strove, through conciliatory and almost 
necessary sacrifices, to add a new cement to the union; and it 
ought reasonably to be expected, that the concurrence of the in- 
terior states will not be ungratefully withheld from measures, 
called for by a reciprocity towards the Atlantic population. 

A bill to establish an uniform system of bankruptcy passed the 
senate; but, although a favourable disposition towards it was sup- 
posed to prevail in the house of representatives, the debates upon 
the subject of Misgouri, excluded the consideration of it till the 
constitutional close of the session was so near at hand, that it was 
thought useless to take it up, since no hope remained of carrying 
it through the regular forma and debates. Thus were again dis- 
appointed, the anxious hopes and expectations of a numerous, and 
in many instances, meritorious class of individyals, to the com- 
fortable existence of whom and their families, this law was essen- 
tially necessary, as well as to restore them to that degree of use- 
ful exertion and enterprize, tending both to, secure their welfare, 
and render their labours contributory to the advantage and wealth 
of the nation. 

It is not to be doubted, that a degree of repugnance exists in 
the breasts of a very large portion of the. 5 against the 

inciple of a bankrupt system, which experience has proved to 
be in vincible. But, when viewed in the light of its effect upon 
the debtor, creditor, and general community, it is recommended 
by powerful considerations of expediency and moral obligation. 
The supreme court of the United States have decided, that all 
state lawa, whether of the character of bankruptcy or simple in- 
solvency (and it is difficult, if not impossible to distinguish them,) 
are without force to release the individual, from the obligation of 
his contracts, or any of the legal recourses to enforce. them ex- 
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cept the imprisonment of his person. Nothing therefore is left tø. 
the insolvent for his dependence, but the relief of his friends, the 
humanity of the public, or a system of fraud and concealment by 
which, if practicable, to conceal his acquisitions from the grasp 
of his creditors. This alternative of immorality or inaction, is 
incompatible with the public welfare, always affected by the 
licy, which tempts much less forces, citizens otherwise inclined to 
be active, into vice and idleness, and leaves their families to the 
miseries of want. Its operation is not more conducive to the ad- 
vantage of the creditor. He can gain nothing from the oppres- 
sion, inflicted upon the debtor and his family; but a bankrupt law 
would place it in his power to arrest the frauds of the dishonest, 
to unravel his artifices, annul his collusive transfers, and finally 
secure a just distribution of his property, among all his creditors. 
But had the supreme court of the nited States supported the 
validity of the state laws upon this subject, the circumstances 
would not in all respects have rendered the interposition of con- 
gress superfluous. ose laws were too dissimilar, partial and 
ineffectual, to serve as a convenient substitute; and being opera- 
tive, only through DT beyond the state, which enacted them, 
such as declined giving them effect, became of course interdicted 
to the residence, business and visits of the insolvent, after his 
discharge. 

In the annual message, it has been seen, the President repre- 
sented that the surplus money, remaining in the treasury on the 
30th September, amounted to $1,950,000. But in the annual re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, it was estimated to be defi- 
cient in the sum of $2,638,169, at the close of the year; yet three 
weeks afterwards he sent in a supplemental report, in which he 
estimated the deficiency as high as $4,204,464; and he represent- 
ed, that in addition to it, there were upwards of $600,000 in the 
treasury, of funds not available from their nature, during the year 
1821, besides an equal amount in like manner not applicable to 
its wants, on account of the distance of the places of its collection, 
and the time elapsing, whilst it is on the way to those of its ex- 
penditure. Allowing, therefore, one million, above all the esti- 
mates of expenditure, to remain in the treasury, for any contin- 
gent call, he required provision to be made for a deficiency of 
$7,000,000 for the year 1821. Much surprize was justly felt at 
this difference from his first statement, and of both from that of 
the president, who instead of representing the treasury to be in 
arrear, asserted that it contained a surplus of nearly two millions as 
above mentioned. The committee of ways and means, recogni- 
- zing a substantial deficiency for 1820 of only about $200,000 
less than the secretary, called for the sum of only $3,933,111, te 
be raised beyond the existing revenue. The principal differences 
of calculations consisted on the part of the committee, in expect- 
ed retrenchments of expense, to the amount of a million and an 
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half, of a greater productiveness of the customs to the amount of 
another million, and in the opinion they expressed, that the sum 
estimated as unavailable, being in a state o passage from distant 
places, would be sufficiently covered by the sums due, but not 
called out of the treasury. In a second report, made a few days 
before the close of the session, they took a still different view of it, 
arising from the less of upwards of $200,000 by the failure of the 
bank of Vincennes, the retrenchments ascertained by the appro- 
priation law, which in fact amounted to about four and an half 
millions for 1820 and 1821, in place of the inferior estimate be- 
fore relied on, and the necessity they discovered of reducing the 
estimated income from the public lands to one half, or $800,000. 
The retrenchments were settled as follows—those which were 
civil, $116,508,—military, $1,481,064,—naval, $719,583,—total, 
$4,447,155. They still presented a deficiency, for the year, of 
$3,634,228, and a loan for four millions and an half was re- 
commended. 

A law was at length passed fixing the loan at five millions, at 
a rate of interest not exceeding five per cent. and reimburseable 
at any time after the commencement of the year 1835. The first 
four millions were obtained from the bank of the United States, 
with a premium of five per cent. 

The treaty with Spain, signed at Washington on the 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1819, and soon after ratified by the president and senate, 
was at length sanctioned; with the necessary approbation of the 
Cortes, by the ratification of the king of Spain. ‘This instrument 
was received at Washington by his minister, general Vives, in the 
beginning of the year 1821; but on account of the delay, which 
had taken place on the part of that government to ratify it, the 
president thought proper again to submit it to the consideration 
of the senate, who a second time gave their constitutional appro- 
bation to it, on the 19th February, with only four or five negative 
votes, and the ratifications were exchanged on the 22d. The 
Spanish ratification expressly declares the obnoxious grants to the 
Duke of Alagon, the count of Punon Rostro and Don Vargas, to 
be null and invalid. Thus was happily concluded, through the 
moderate counsels and laudable prudence of the American gov- 
ernment, and particularly of the president, all our controversies 
with Spain, at the same time that guards were provided, by the 
settlement of the territorial boundary, along our immense confines, 
against any future contentions from that fruitful source. A law 
soon after ed both houses, for carrying the treaty into effect, 
and providing for the temporary government of the ceded territo- 
ry- The president was authorised to take possession of Florida, 
to remove the Spanish officers and soldiers to Havana; and for 
those purposes, and also to maintain the authority of United 
States, to employ any part of the army, navy or militia. The re- 
venue laws of the United States and those relating to people of 
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colour were extended to Florida, and the powers of the late Spa- 
nish government were continued, without other alteration, m the 
hands of such persons, and to be exercised in such a manner, as the 
president might direct, for maintaining the inhabitants in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and oo The president 
also had Nee given to him, to establish districts for the col- 
lection of the revenue, and during the recess to appoint officers 
to enforce them. Provision was also made for effecting the ob- 
jects of the 4th and 11th articles of the treaty, by appointing the 
necessary commissioners and other officers. Among the appoint- 
ments, the principal were those of general Andrew Jackson as eee 
nor, and Elijius Fromentin, Esq. as judge. The portion of judi- 
cial power meant to have been given to the latter, was that alone, 
which tlowed from such of the laws of the United States, as were 
extended to the territory by the act of congress, or resulted from 
it; but as his commission was expressed in general and compre- 
hensive terms, that circumstance was afterwards made the cause 
of a violent and indecorous altercation between him and the go- 
vernor. 

In the beginning of November delegates representing the com- 
mercial interests of most oſ the Atlantic seaports, met at Phila- 
delpliia, and agreed upon a memorial to congress, upon the sub- 
ject of the new tariff reported at the prece ng session, by the 
committee of the house upon manufactures. Though expressed 
in an elevated style, it unfolds no views or arguments, not before 
fu'ly embraced in the speeches of the members upon the subject, 
aud especial.y the acute, masterly and comprehensive one of Mr. 
Lowndes. Its principal topics consist of representations of the 
Injustice and abortive policy of forcing poa employments, 
through favors conferred upon them, at the expense of the com- 
munity generally, and of the reduction of the revenue by the di- 
rect effect of the increased inrposts* proposed, and its necessary 
consequence of producing smuggling and the adulteration of im- 
ported articles. 

At the close of the session there was communicated to the house 
of reprssentatives, by the attorney general and the district at- 
torney, the decision of the supreme court of the United States, in 
a suit commenced against its sergeant at arms, by one Anderson, 
for having taken him into custody by a warrant to compel his ap- 
pearance, on a charge of contempt, or breach of privileges, in of- 
fering a bribe to one of its members. According to that commu- 
nication, the court “fully affirmed the power of the house, sui 

juris, to vindicate its own privileges, against every attack of vio- 
ence or fraud, necessarily tending to control the freedom or 
taint the purity of legislative deliberation.” 

On examining the votes for President and Vice President of 
the United States it appeared, that Mr. Monroe was re-elected 
president, by only one less than an unanimity, and Mr. Tomp 
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kins had fourteen less than the whole number of votes, as vice 
president. On the 5th of March the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to the former, by chief justice Marshall, in the great hall of 
the house of representatives, where the president delivered the 
usual address to the citizens, assembled to witness the ceremony. 
In this, after expressing a suitable acknowledgment for the una- 
nimity of his election, he recapitulated, at considerable length, 
the most interesting proceedings of the government, and concerns 
of the nation, as they affected either its foreign or domestic poli- 
cy, which was coloured throughout with flattering delineations of 
its present condition, and future prospects. 

\t the close of the session Mr. Clay made a handsome address 
to the chair, in commendation of the speaker. “ Let us,” said he, 
“terminate the session by making that officer the depositary of 
our entire reconciliation, whose election first elicited our divisions, 
and whose situation has been extremely arduous and difficult. For 
my part, I have great pleasure in testifying to the assiduity, im- 
partiality, ability and promptitude, with which he has adminis- 
tered the chair, since 1 have been able to take my seat.” He con- 
cluded with a motion of thanks, which was carried with but one 
dissenting voice. (To be continued.) 


Arr. VII—The Stout Gentl-man, a Tale of Mystery. From 
“ -sracebridge tlall, or the Hutaourists. A Medley, by Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent.” 


It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I 
had been detained in the course of a journey, by a slight indis- 
position, from which I was recovering, but I was still feverish, and 
was obliged to keep within doors all day, in an inn of the small 
town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one can alone judge of my situation. 
The rain pattered against the casements; the bells tolled for church 
with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows in quest of 
something to amuse tlie eye; but it seemed as if I had been placed 
completely out of the reach of amusement. The windows of my 
bed room looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys; 
while those of my sitting room commanded a full view of the 
stable . I know of nothing more calculated to make a man 
sick of this world than a stable yard ona rainy day. The place 
was littered with wet straw, that had been kicked about by tra- 
vellers and stable boys; in one corner was a stagnant pool of wa- 
ter surrounding än island of muck; there were several half drown- 
ed fowls, crowded together under a cart, among which was a mis- 
érable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his 
drooping tail matted as it were into a single feather, along which 
the water trickled from his back. Near the cart was a half-doz- 
ing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently to be rained on, 
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with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking hide; a wall- eyed 
horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral 
head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; 
an unhappy cur, chained to a dog house, hard by, uttered some- 
thing every now and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a 
kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through the yard 
in pattens, looking us sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in 
short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-drink- 
ing ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and 
making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My room 
soon became insupportable. I abandoned it and sought what is 
technically called the traveller’s room. This is a public room 
set apart at most inns for the accomodation of a class of wayfarers 
called travellers or riders; a kind of commercial knights errant, 
who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on horseback, 
or by coach. They are the only successors, that I know of at the 
5 day, to the knights errant of yore. They lead the same 

ind of reving adventurous life, only changing the lance for a 
whip, the Nele for a pattern card, and the coat of mail for an 
upper Benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms of peer- 
less beauty, they rove about spreading the fame and standing of 
some substantial tradesman or manufacturer, and are ready at 
any time to bargain in his name; it being the fashion now-a-days 
to trade instead of fight with one another. As the room of the 
Hotel, in the good old fighting times, would be hung round at 
night with the armour of way-worn warriors, such as coats of mail, 
falchions, and yawning helmets; so the traveller’s room is garnish- 
ed with the harnessing of their successors; with box coats, whips 
of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk with, 
but was disappointed. There were, indeed, two or three in the 
room; but I could make nothing of them. One was just finishing 
his breakfast; quarrelling with his bread and butter, and huffing 
the waiter; another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, with many ex- 
ecrations at “ Boots,” for not having cleaned his shoes well; a 
third sat drumming on the table with his fingers, and looking at 
the rain as it streamed down the window glass; they all appear- 
ed infected by the weather, and disappeared, one after the other, 
without exchanging a word. 

I sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the people pick- 
ing their way.to church, with petticoats oisted mid-leg high and 
drippin e The bell ceased to toll, and the streets be- 
came silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite; who, being confined to the house, for fear 
of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They at 
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Se dr were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, 
“and I had nothing farther from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do, to pass away the louglived day? I was 
sadly nervous and lonely; and every thing about an inn seems 
calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. Old newspapers 
smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, and which I had already read 
half a dozen times. Good for nothing books, that were worse 
than the rainy weather. I bored myself to death with an old 
volume of the Lady’s Magazine. I read all the common placed 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on the panes of glass; the 
eternal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all the other sons; and I decyphered seve- 
ral scraps of fatiguing inn- window poetry that I have met with in. 
all parts of the world. 

e day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, r d, 
spongy euds drifted heavily alone in the air; there aay 
ty even in the rain; it was one dull, continued, monotonous pat- 
ter, patter, patter; excepting that now and then | was enlivened 
by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon 
a passing umbrella. It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed 
a hackneyed phrase of the day) when in the course of the mornin 
a horn blew, and a stage cach whirled through the street, wi 
outside passengers stuck all over it, cowering under cotton um- 
brellas; and seethed together, and reeking with the steams of wet 
box coats and upper Benjamins. | 

The sound brought out from their lurking places a crew of 
vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, with the carrotty headed hos- 
tler and that non-descript animal ycleped Boots, and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus of an inn; but the bustle 
was transient; the coach again whirled on its way; and boy, and 
dog, and hostler, and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; 
and the street again became silent, and the rain continued to rain 
on. In fact there was no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’ tortoiseshell cat sat by the 
firefwashing her face and rubbing her paws over her ears; and on 
referring to the almanac, I found a direful prediction stretching 
from the top of the page to the bottom through the whole month, 
“ expect-much-rain-about-this-time.” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they would 
never creep by. very ticking of the, clock became irksome. 
At length the stillness of the house was interrupted by the ring- 
ing of a bell. Shortly after I heard the voice of a waiter at the 
bar, The Stout Gentleman, in No. 13, wants his breakfast, Tea 
and bread and butter, with ham and eggs the eggs not to be too 
much done.” 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of importance.. 
Here was a subject of speculation presented to my mind, and am- 
ple exercise for my imagination. I am prone to paint pictures to 
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myself, and on this occasion I had some materials to work upon. 
Had the guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, or Mr. 
Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson; or merely as the gentle- 
man in No. 13, it would have been a perfect blank to me. I 
should have thought nothing. of it. But “the Stont Gentleman! 
” the very name had something in it of the picturesque. It 
at once gave che size, it embodied the personage to my mind's eye, 
and my fancy did the rest. “He was stout, or as some term it, 
lusty; in all probability therefore he was advanced in life; some 
ople expanding as they grow old. By his breakfasting rather 
ate, and in his own 5 must be a man accustomed to live 
at his ease, and above the necessity of early rising; no doubt a 
round, rosy, lusty old gentleman.” 

There was another violent ringing. The Stout Gentleman was 
impatient for his breakfast. He was evidently a man of impor- 
tance; “well to do in the world,” accustomed to be promptly 
waited upon, of a keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry; 
„perhaps,“ thought I, “he may be some London alderman; or who 
knows but he may be a member of parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short interval of 
silence; he was doubtless making the tea. Presently there was a 
violent ringing, and before it could be answered, another ringing 
still more violent. Bless me! what a choleric old gentleman!’ 
The waiter came down in a huff. The butter was rancid; the 
eggs were overdone; the ham was too salt. The Stout Gentle- 
man was evidently nice in his eating. One of those who eat and 
growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state militant 
with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe she was a brisk, 
coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and something of a slam- 
merkin, but very pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a husband, 
as shrews are apt tohave. She rated the servants roundly for their 
negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast; but said uot a word 
against the Stout Gentleman; by which I clearlv perceived that he 
must be a man of consequence; entitled to make a noise and to 
give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs and ham and bread and 
butter were sent, They appeared tobe more graciously received; 
at least there was no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the traveller’s room when 
there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards there was a stir, 
and an inquest about the house. The Stout Gentleman wanted 
the Times, or the Chronicle newspaper.“ I set him down there- 
fore, for a whig; or rather, from his being so absolute and lord] 
where he had a chance, I suspected him of being a radical. 
Hunt I had heard was a large man; who knows,” thought L, « but 
it is Hunt himself?” 

My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the waiter 
who waa thia Stout Gentleman that was making all this stir; but 
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I could get no information. Nobody seemed to know his name. 
The landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their heads about 
the names of their transient guests. The colour of a coat, the 
shape or size of the person is bia oe to suggest a travelling name, 
It is either the tall gentleman or the short gentleman; or the gene 
tleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff colour, or, as in the 
present instance, the Stout Gentleman; a designation of the kind 
once hit on answers every purpose, and saves all further inquiry. 

Rain—rain—rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain! no such thing as put- 
ting a foot out of doors, and no occupation or amusement within. 
By and bye I heard some one walking over head. It was in the 
Stout Gentleman’s room. He evidently was a large man by the 
heaviness of his tread; and an old man from his wearing such 
creaking soles. “ He is, doubtless,” thought I, “some rich old 
ae toes, of regular habits; and is now taking exercise after break- 

t.? 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotele that 
were stuck about the mantle piece. The Lady’s Magazine 
had become an abomination to me; it was as tedious as the day 
itself. I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and ascended 

in to my room. I had not been there long when there was a 
squall from a neighbouring bed room. A door opened and slammed 
violently; a chambermaid, that I had remarked for a ruddy good 
humoured face, went down stairs in a violent flurry. The Stout 
Gentleman had been rude to her. 

This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce in a mo- 
ment, This unknown personage could not be an old gentleman; 
for old gentlemenare not apt to be so obstreperous to chambermaids. 
He could not be a young gentleman, for young gentlemen are not 
apt to inspire such indignation. He must bea middle aged man, 
and confoundedly ugly into the bargain, or the girl would not 
have taken the matter in such terrible dudgeon. I confess I was 
sorely puzzled. In a few minutes I heard the voice of my land- 
lady. I caught a glance of her as she came tramping up stairs, 
her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the whole 


ay. 

7 Shed have no such doings in her house, she’d warrant. If 
ees did spend their money freely it was no rule. She’d 

ve no servant maids of hers treated in that way, when they were 
about their work, that’s what she would’nt.” | 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above all 
with pretty women, I slunk back into my room and partly 
closed the door; but my curiosity was too much excited not to 
listen. The landlady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, 
and entered it with a storm. The door closed after her. I heard 
her voice in high windy clamour for a moment or two. ‘Then it 
gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in a garret. Then there 
was a laugh; then I heard nothing more. After a little while my 
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landlady came out with an odd smile on her face, adjusting her 
cap, which was a little on one side. Asshe went down stairs I 
heard the landlord ask her what was the matter; she said, “ aaa 
at all—only the girl’s.a fool.” I was more than ever perplexe 
what to make of this unaccountable personage, who could put 4 
good-natured chambermaid in a passion, and send away a ter- 
magant landlady in smiles. He could not be so old, nor cross, 
nor ugly either. : 

I had to go to work at his picture again and to paint him en- 
tirely different. I now set him down for one of those Stout Gen- 
tlemen that are frequently met with swaggering about the doors 
of country inns. Moist, merry fellows, in Belcher handkerchiefs; 
whose bulk is a little assisted by malt liquors. Men who have 
seen the world and have been sworn at Highgate. Who are used to 
tavern life; up to all the tricks of tapsters, and knowing in the 
ways of sinful publicans. Free livers on a small scale; who arë 
prodigal within the compass of a guinea; who call all the waiters - 
by name, tousle the maids; gossip with the landlady at the bar, 
and prose over a pint of port or a glass of negus after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and similar surmises. 
As fast as I wove one system of belief, some movement of the un- 
known would completely overturn it, and throw all my doubts 
into confusion. Such are the ordinary doubts of a feverish mind. 
I was, as I have said, extremely nervous, and the continual me- 
ditation on the concerns of this invisible persondge began to have 
its effect - was getting a fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner time came. I hoped the Stout Gentleman might dine 
in the traveller’s room, and that I might at length get a view of 
his person; but no—he had dinner served in his own room. What 
could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery? He could not 
be a radical; there was something too aristocratical in thus keep- 
ing himself apart from the rest of the world, and condemning him- 
self to his own dull company throughout a rainy day. And then 
too, he lived too well for a discontented politician. He seeme 
to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit over his wine like 
a jolly friend of good living. 

Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at an end; for he 
could not have finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear 
him humming a tune; and on listening I found it to Be God save 
the King.” Twas plain then he was no radical, but a faithful 
subject; one that grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to 
stand by king and constitution when he could stand by nothing 
else. But who could he be!—my conjectures began to grow wild 
—was he not some personage of distinction travelling incog? 
„God knows!” said I, at my wit’s end, “it may be one of the roya 
family for ought I know, for they are all Stout Gentlemen.“ 

The weather confinued rainy. The mysterious unknown kept 
his room, and as far as I could judge, his chair; for I did not hear 
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him move. In the mean time, as the day advanced, the travel- 
ler’s room began to be frequented. Some who had just arrived 
came in buttoned up in box coats; others came home who had 
been dispersed about the town. Some took their dinners. and some 
their tea. Had I been in a different mood, I should have found 
entertainment in studying this peculiar class of men. There were 
two, especially, who were regular wags of the road, and up to all 
the standing jokes of travellers. They had a thousand sly thin 
to say to the waiting maid, whom they called Louisa and Fthelin a, 
and a dozen other fine names; changing the name every time, and 
chuckling amazingly at their own waggery. My mind, however, 
had become completely engrossed by the Stout Gentleman. He 
had kept my fancy in chase during a long day, and it was not 
now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read the 
papers, two or three times over. Some drew round the fire, and 
told long stories about their horses: about their adventures; their 
over turns and breakings down. They discussed the credit of 
different merchants and different inns, and the two wags told 
several choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids and kind land- 
ladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking what they 
called their “ night caps,” that is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water with sugar, or some other mixture of the kind; after 
which they one after another rang for Boots and the chamber- 
maid, and walked up to bed in old shoes, cut down into marvellous- 
ly uncomfortable slippers. l 

There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied pleth- 
- oric fellow, with a very large sandy head. He sat by himself 
with a glass of port wine negus, and a 27705 sipping and stirring 
until nothing was left but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep, 
bolt upright in his chair, withthe empty glass 5 him, 
and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wi pew long, 
and black and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. 

The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around hung 
the shapeless and almost spectral box coats of departed travellers, 
long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the 
clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping toper; and 
the drippings of the rain, drop—drop—drop, from the eaves of the 
house. 

The church- bells chimed midnight. — All at once the Stout 
Gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly backwards 
and forwards. There was something extremel awful in all this 
—especially to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly great- 
coats; these guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
mysterious being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, and at on 
died away. I could bear it no longer. I was wound up to the 
desperation of a hero of romance. Be he who or what he may,” 
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said I to myself, I'Il have a sight of him!” I seized a chamber 
candle and hurried up to No 13. The door stood ajar. I hesitated 
—I entered—the room was deserted. There stood a large broad 
bottomed elbow chair at a table, on which was an empty tumbler, 
and a “Times” newspaper, and the room smelt powerfully of 
Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just retired. I turn- 
ed off to my room sorely disappointed. As I went along the cor- 
ridor, I saw a large pair of boots with dirty waxed tops standing 
at the door of a bed chamber. They doubtless belonged to the 
unknown; but it would not do to disturb so redoubtable a persen- 
age in his den; he might discharge a pistol or something worse at 
my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half the 
night in a terribly nervous state; and even when I fell asleep I 
was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of the Stout Gentle- 
man and his wax-topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning; and was awakened by 
some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at first com- 
prehend; until getting more awake, I found there was a mail-coach 
starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry from below: 

“The gentleman has forgot his umbrella! look for the gentle- 
man’s umbrella in No. 13.’ 

I heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid along the 
passage, and a shrill reply, as she ran, “here it is! here’s the 
gentleman’s umbrella“? i 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of setting off. 
This was the only chance I should ever have of knowing him. I 
sprang out of bed; scrambled to the window; snatched aside the . 
curtains, and just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person getti 
in at the coach door. The skirts of a brown coat parted behind, 
and gave me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab breech- 
es. The door closed; All right,“ was the word; the coach whirl- 
ed off—and that was all I ever saw of the Stout Gentleman. 


Ant. VII.—Duelling.—For the Port Folio. 


Mr. OLpscuooL, 

A paragraph in one of our daily newspapers a few days ago, an- 
nounces the murder of another of our youths in a duel; and after 
a few just reflections on the enormity of this crime, the female 
part of the community is entreated to cuntribute its mite to the 
abolition of the practice. The advocates of duelling, (for we call 
every man an advocate,—pretend what he may,—who pronoun- 
ces one word in palliation,) are accuctomed to tell us, that laws 
cannot prevent it—while it is supported by opinion: and in con- 
formity with this plausible doctrine, women have often been es- 
pecially called upon to discountenance the practice. We listen 
with an incredulity, somewhat bordering on contempt, when we 
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hear it asserted that our legislatures are unable to stay the hand 
of the duellist. When the effort has failed, we will believe them, 
but not until it has been made with an honest desire to root the 

tilence out of the land. Let the duellist be completely dis- 
Fanchised—let him be rendered incapable of holding any office 
of honor, trust or profit in any constituted body in the United 
States—and we shall soon hear no more of duelling. Will it be 
believed that the aspiring youth of this Republic, to whose ambi- 
tious hope she has opened every door of trust and dignity, would 
consent to bear a mark upon their faces, and like Cain, the first 
murderer, to become “a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth?” 
We rather think that the puny courage of the man who cannot 
brave the scorn of fools would shrink from such a degradation. 
But these remarks are bv the bye—our present business is with 
those who have been told that their influence on opinion is para- 
mount. Had we the privilege of legislating I believe weshould have 
virtue enough to deliver our country from blood by efficient pen- 
alties on the atrocious crime of duelling. But we ask not this 
honour—we believe it is no part of our inheritance. If it be true, 
as we are flattered—that the conduct and sentiments of women 
have an ascendency in society—then are we bound to improve 
the talent which Providence has given to us. We inherit from 
nature, a powerful influence on the characters of men, and reason 
and religion have now enlarged our sphere to the extent of our 
wishes. We are permitted to take a part in useful institutions, 
nor are we forbidden to enter the academic porch. Shall we not 
then lend our aid to discountenance vice in every shaper Let 
it not be said that we shrink from our duty! 

In the case in question, are women aninterested spectators, be- 
cause their own lives are never put in jeopardy? ‘The lives that 
are dearer to them, than their own, are in hourly danger! Can a 
mother—a wife—a sister, be at peace while the deadly weapon is 
pointed at the breast of their nearest relatives? Do you ask what 
vou can do? Banish the duellist entirely from your suciety—let 
them be to you as aliens and strangers. Never let false modesty 
keep you silent, when duelling is the subject of conversation in 
your presence—but speak of it with the same degree of abhor- 
rence that you do of any other mode of assassination, and avow 
your determination to hold no intercourse with any one who par- 
ticipates in a practice which is not less savage than silly. Let 
young ladies declare firmly, their resolution never to unite their 
ate with that of either principal or agent: and surely, they would 
but consult their own interests in adhering to a resolution so wise 
in itself. For what reliance can they have on the principles of a 
man who deliberately commits the greatest possible crime; or 
what sympathy can she expect from a man who does not hesitate 
to plunge a whole family in the deepest anguish, perhaps to de- 
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pave them of their only hope and stay! Let each woman remem- 
er that although she may now be an unconcerned spectator of a 
combat, less excusable than that of the gladiator, another hour 
may bring it home to her own bosom—her own heart may be 
wrung by the last groan of a husband—a son—a brother! 

If it ever was the privilege of women to be distinguished by a 
virtuous opposition to immorality, it is now, more than at any for- 
mer time, their duty to give their utmost aid to the suppression 
of duelling. They have now emerged from the seclusion of dọ- 
mestic life, and in every part of Christendom -are taking an ac- 
tive part in societies for the promotion of benevolence and reli- 
5 that religion which requires the suppression of all vin- 

ictive passion, and forbids a man to take the life of his fellow 
man. Let me ask then—does your practice correspond with 
your professions? Does that Bible, which you are straining every 
nerve to circulate, declare that the Supreme Lawgiver will not 
commute with the murderer—has He said, Thou shalt take no 
satisfaction for the life of a murderer, he shall surely be put to 
death?””—and do you encourage or even palliate duellang? I know 
you will repel the charge and 8 your innocence. But do 
you seize every e of bearing your testimony against it? 
Do ou notapproveby vour Silencer Do you notrather even accede 
to the impious proposition that there may be cases where men are 
compelled to fight? Be not imposed on—such a case can never 
occur! Yield pot your principle to the infidel who tells you that 
what is intrinsically wrong, can by any possible conjuncture of 
circumstances he made right. Let not your understanding he 
imposed on by the fallacious argument that injured honour 18 sa- 
se ba by the exposure of life! A more absurd position never in- 
sulted common sense! No man ever incurred the guilt of des- 
troying human life, without being an object of horror to all the 
upright part of mankind;—nor, if he be not lost to every virtuaus 
feeling without being haunted by the spectre of his crime during 
all the remainder of his miserable days. Then they will tell you 
that the pistol alone, will awe men into good-manners,—a precious 
confession truly in the nineteenth century! In this enlightened 
age when all the arts that cheer and polish social life are cultiva- 
ted—when that religion which breathes only peace and good- 
will to men is leading barbarism in triumph! Gentlemen—for the 
vulyar are not duellists—scem not to reflect on the disgrace im- 
plied in this declaration. Very few men are so audacious as to 
vindicate this violation of all that is wise and good, in the ab- 
stract. Their better sense is ever throwing in the salvo—“ I am 
no.advocate for duelling—it is only to be resorted to in extreme 
cases; and women are sometimes weak enough to accede. Why, 
this is all they ask the headlong passions of men, or their trea- 
cherous friends, cap always make the extreme case their own. 
Again, they cannot brook the contempt of the world—the man 
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who refuses a challenge is despised! By whom is he despised? 
By those whose esteem ought almost to be spurned! Show us the 
man who has refused a challenge on religious principles—and we 
will show him one whose honour is exalted by the forbearance. 
But says the disputant—“ I am not a religious man, and there- 
fore I could not avail myself of that apolegy.“ We shall not 
wait to tell him what he ought to be, but will atgue with him on 
the measure he has meted out to himself. In our christian land, 
no inan chooses to be termed irreligious. Every man professes 
his respect for religion—of course he must be supposed to possess 
some degree of religious principle himself. Does it then require 
any extraordinary share of piety to enable a man to refuse to 
break a known command? But let us admit the worst—let the 
man who refuses to fight, encounter the contempt of the world— 
such a world as it is! He will be a martyr in a noble cause, and 
he will assuredly “ have his reward.” 

Although we thus call upon women to use all the efforts in their 
power—vwe are very far from believing that they alone have the 

wer to abolish duelling. Women are proverbially timid, their 

otror at the shedding of blood is therefore ascribed more gene- 

rally to the tenderness of their natures, than to just principles. 

Men are indeed awed by public opinion, but it must be the 
opinion of the whole community: it must be universal before it 
will bave sabe he sufficient to restrain the bad passions of vio- 
lent spirits. While human nature continues to be what it now 
is, and what it ever has been, men will always be found ready to 
vindicate the relentless wretch who outrages the first principle 
of the civil compact, whilst he contemns the laws of the Supreme 
Ruler. ‘The strong arm of power then, we repeat it, is the only 
barrier against the fell destroyer. If women do indeed possess 
any influence on the hearts of men—let them listen to our demand 
for that protection, which they vaunt as their high prerogative. 
We ask them to protect our domestic peace—the dearest of our 
possessions! And, is it not time that those to whom we have com- 
mitted that peace, should consider their responsibility? Affairs 
of honour, are not now done in secret—they are proclaimed on 
the house-top! With unblushing audacity the intention is made 
the subject of public discussion—and this not only in the case of 
rash and headlong youth, —our very senators do not disdain to 
run the gauntlet of all the newspapers of the day, and become the 
very scorn of the vulgar! Shame, shame! on the barbarism of our 
boasted land! | 

We professed it to be our intention alone, to expostulate with 
our own sex—but our earnest anxiety on this most important 
subject has betrayed us beyond our plan, into an appeal to our 
lords. Neither to the one, nor the other, is it necessary to repeat 
all the arguments against duelling. Both its folly and its wick- 
edness, have been exposed till every school-boy is familiar with 
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the subject. Very few indeed, are hardy enough to deny either. 
Duelling has no advocate in the understandings of men—every 
heart is appalled at its approach—it is supported alone in the 
turbulent passions of 9 7 8 8 5 men. These, it has been ſound 
necessary to restrain by force ever since the world began. Let 
them roam at large, and a paradise would soon become a desert! 
America, with à very laudable ambition, is emulating the proud 
march of science in the country of our ancestors. We boast, too, 
of our superior virtue, and submit not to a comparison with any 
nation in Europe; yet it is asserted that in no nation is duelling 
so prevalent as in our land. We know, indeed, that it prevails 
elsewhere—but we know too, that it is sometimes punished, and 
that even in the higher classes of the community. e know that 


‘a nobleman was hung a few years ago in England, for killing his 


adversary in a duel. Can we produce one instance of a similar 
triumph of law and equity? Alas! no. The guilty miscreant 
walks undisturbed amongst us, and shares im all the honours and 
immunities we have to give! Let us hasten to efface the stain. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it.“ Stern justice 
alone can-wash it out. CONSTANTIA. 


ArT. VIIL—On the Testimony of Josephus respecting our 
Saviour. 


The following passages, from Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the critical study 
of Scripture, relate to a subject which has greatly exercised the ingen- 
uity, as it has divided the opinions of philosophers and critics; we mean 
the testimony of Josephus respecting our blessed Lord. Mr. Horne 
has brought forward the adverse opinions and arguments in a concise 
form, and, we think, with triumphant effect. 


The passage in question is as follows: 

« Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be 
lawful to call him a man: for he performed many wonderful works. 
He was a teacher of such men as received the truth with pleasure. 
He drew over to him many of the Jews, and also many of the 
Gentiles. Thisman was the Christ. And when Pilate at the 
instigation of the principal men among us, had condemned him to 
the cross, those who loved him from the first, did not cease to 
adhere to him. For he appeared to them alive again on the third 
day; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten thousand 
other 0 5 70 things concerning him. And the tribe of the 
Christians, so named from him, subsists to this time.“ “ 

This passage has already been given in Vol. 1. p. 215, as a 
proof of the credibility of the New Testament history; it is re- 
peated in this place, in order that it may be conveniently subject- 
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ed to the test of critical examination. The genuineness and cre- 
dibility of this testimony have been questioned, on the ground 
that it is too favourable, to be given by a jew to Christ; and that, 
if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected Mes- 
siah of the Jews. he must have been a believer in him, in which 
case he would not have dispatched the miraculous history of the 
Saviour of the World in one short pa ph. When, however, 
the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed, we apprehend that it 
will be found to preponderate most decidedly in favour of the gen- 
uineness of this testimony of Josephus; for 

1. It is found in all the copies of Josephus’s works, which are 
now extant, whether printed or manuscript; in a Hebrew transla- 
tion preserved in the Vatican Library,* and inan Arabic Version 
preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

2. It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Rufinus, Isidore of Pelusium, 

men, Cassiodorus, Nicephorus, and by many others, all of 
whom had indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of consi- 
derable antiquity. 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist, f 
but also James the first bishop of Jerusalem“ Ananus, (he says) 
‘assembled the Jewish Sanhedrin, and brought before it James the 
Brother of Jesus who is called Christ, with some others, whom he 
delivered over to be stoned as infractors of the law.{ This pas- 
sage, the authenticity of which has never been disputed or sus- 
pected, contains an evident reference to what had already been 
related concerning Christ; for why else should be describe James, 
—a man of himself but little known,—as the brother of Jesus, if 
he had made no mention of Jesus before? 

4. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who has discussed with 
such minuteness the history of this period,—mentioned Judas of 
Galilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to the char- 
acter of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist, and James the 
brother of Christ, should have preserved the profoundest silence 
concerning Christ, whose name was at that time so celebrated 
among the Jews, and also among the Romans, two of whose his- 
torians (Suetonius and Tacitus) have distinctly taken notice of 
him. But, in all the writings of Josephus, not a hint occurs on 
the subject except the testimony in question. | 

It is morally impossible that this passage either was or could be 
forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other early wri- 
ter. Had such a forgery been attempted, it would unquestiona- 
bly have been detected by some of the acute and inveterate en- 
emies of Christianitys for both Jousephus and his works were so 


* Baronius (Annales Ecclesiastici, ad annum 134) relates that the pas- 
sage in this Hebrew Translation of Josephus was marked with an ob- 
elus, which could only have been done by a Jew. 

} ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. v. § 2. 

t Ant. Jud. lib. xx. c. viii. (al. ix.) § 1. 
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well received among the Romans, that he was enrolled a citizen 
of Rome, and had a statue erected to his memory. His writings 
were also admitted into the imperial library: Remans may 
further be considered as the guardians of the intergrity ef his text; 
and the Jews we may be assured, would use all diligence, to pre- 
vent any interpolation in favour of the Christian cause. Yet it 
cannot be discovered that any objection was ever made to this 
passage, by any of the opposers of the Christian faith in the early 
ages; their silence therefore concerning such a charge is a decisive 
proof that the passage is not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian 
cause is so far from needing any fraud to support it, that nothing 
could be more destructive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable 
and obtrusive. + 
To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Jose- 
hus’s testimony, various objections have been made, of which the 
ollowing are the principal: 

Osszotion 1. This passage was not cited by any early Chris- 
tians before Eusebius, such as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, or Origen: nor is tt cited by Chrysostom or 
Photius, who lived after his time. 

Answer—There is no strength in this negative argument 
against Eusebius, drawn from the silence of the ancient ers. 
The fathers did not cite the testimony of Josephus, 1. either be- 
cause they had no copies of his works; or 2. becanse his testimony 
was foreign to the design which they had in writing; which was, to 
convince the Jews that Jesus was the Messiah, out of the old Tes- 
tament, and consequently they had no need of other evidence; or 
S. because, on account of this very testimony, the evidence of 
Josephus was nig Saal by the Jews themselves.“ 

Osszerion 2. passage in question interrupts the order of 
the narration, and ts unlike the style of Josephus. 

Answer.~-It is introduced naturally in the course of the histo- 
rian’s narrative, the order of which it does not disturb. It is intro- 
duced under the article of Pilate, and connected with two circum- 
stances, which occasioned disturbances; and was not the putting 
of Jesus to death, and the continuance of the apostles mg disci- 

les after him declarmg his resurrection, another very considera- 

le circumstance, which created very great disturbances? And 
though Josephus does not say this in so express terms, yet he in- 
timates it by connecting it with the two causes of commotion, by 
giving so honourable a testimony to Jesus, and telling us that he 
Was crucified at the instigation of the chief persons of the Jewish 
nation. It would y have been decent in him to have said 


* The above refuted objection is examined in detail by Professor Ver- 
185 in his Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chretienne, tome ix, pp: 
65—281, 
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more on this head. The following view of the connection of the 
passage now under consideration, will confirm and illustrate the 
preceding remarks. 

In his Jewish Antiquities (Book xviii. c. i.) he relates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced Ceesar’s images into Jerusalem, and 
that in consequence of this measure producing a tumult, he com- 
manded them to be carried thence to Ceesarea. In the second 
section, he gives an account of Pilate’s attempt to bring a current 
of water to Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of 
the sacred money: this also caused a tumult, in which a great 
number of Jews was slain. In the third section he relates that, 
about the same time Pilate crucified Jesus who was called Christ, a 
wise and holy man: (§ 4.) about the same time also, he adds, ano- 
ther sad calamity put the Jews into disorder, which he promises to 
narrate after he had given an account of a most flagitious crime 
which was perpetrated at Rome in the temple of Isis; and after 
detailing all: its circumstances he proceeds (§ 5.) agreeable to his 
promise, to describe the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, by the 
emperor Tiberius, in consequence of the villanous conduct of four 
of their countrymen. Such is the connexion of the whole chap- 
ter: and when it is fairly considered, we may safely challenge any 
one to say, whether the passage under consideration interrupts 
the order of narration; on the contrary, if it be taken out, that connex- 
ion is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest, that Josephus relates 
events in the order in which they happened, and that they are 
connected together only by the time when they took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in question is un- 
like the style of Josephus, it is sufficient to reply in the quaint 
but expressive language of Huet, that one egg is not more like 
another than is the style of this passage to the general style of his 
writings. Objections from style are often fanciful; and Daubuz 
has proved, by actual collation, the perfect coincidence between 
its style and that of Josephus in other parts of his works.* This 
objection, therefore, falls to the ground. 

Osszotion 3.— The testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus 
could not possibly have been recorded by him: for he was not only 
4 Jew, but also rigidly attached to the Jewish religion. The ex- 
pressions are not those of a Jew, but of a Christian. 

ANsWER.—Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as 
to . the conduct and opinion of the Jews concerning Christ 
and his doctrine. From the moderation which pervades his whole 


* See Dasbuz, Pro Testimonio Josephi de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. 
Fabrum et alios, (8vo. Lond 1706.) pp. 128—205. The whole of this Dis. 
sertation is reprinted at the end of the second volume of Havercamp’s 
edition of Josephus’s works. Mr. Whiston has abridged the collation of 
Daubuz in Dissertation I. pp. v.—vii. prefixed to his translation of the 
Jewish historian. folio, London, 1737. 
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narrative of the Jewish war, it may justly be inferred, that the 
fanatic fury which the chief men of his nation exercised against 
Christ, could not but have been displeasing to him. He has ren- 
dered that attestation to the innocence, sanctity, and miracles of 
Christ, which the fidelity of history required: nor does it follow 
that he was necessitated to renounce on this account the religion 
of his fathers. Either the common prejudices of the Jews, that 
their Messiah would be a victorious and temporal sovereign, or 
the indifference so prevalent in many towards controverted ques- 
tions, might have been sufficient to prevent him from renouncing the 
religion in which he had been educated, and embracing a new one, 
the profession of which was attended with danger: or else, he might 
think himself at liberty to be either a Jew or a Christian, as the 
same God was worshipped in both systems of religion. On either 
of these suppositions 8 might have written every thing 
which this testimony contains; aa will be evident from the follow- 
ing critical examination of the passage. | | 

e expression, —“ if it be laf to call him a man,“ does 
not imply that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only an 
extraordinary man, one whose wisdom and works had raised him 
above the common condition of humanity. He represents him as 
having “ performed many wonderful works.” In this there is 
nothing singular, for the Jews themselves, his contemporaries, ac- 
knowledge that he wrought many mighty works. Compare Matt. 
xiii. 54. xiv, 2, &c. and the parallel passages in the other Gospels. 
Josephus farther says, that “he was a teacher of such men as glad- 
ly received the truth with pleasure,”—both because the moral pre- 
cepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, and also because 
the disciples of Christ were influenced by no other motive than the 
desire of discerning it.” He drew over to him many, both Jews 
and Gentiles.” How true this was, at the time when Josephus 
wrote it is unnecessary to show. The phrase, “ This man was 
the Christ, —or rather, Christ was this man” (è Xeisos eures 85 
by no means intimates that Jesus was the Messiah, but only that 
he was the person called Christ both by the Christians and Romans; 
just as if we sheuld say, “this was the same man as he named 
Christ.” Xgsses is not a doctrinal name, but a proper name. Jesus 
was a common name, and would not have sufficiently pointed out 
the person intended to the Greeks and Romans. The name, by 
which he was known to them was Chrestus,or Christus, as we read in 
Suetonius and Tacitus; and if (as there is every reason to believe) 
Tacitus had read Josephus, he most probably took this very name 
from the Jewish historian. With regard to the resurrection of 
Christ, and the prophecies referring to him, Josephus rather speaks 
the 1 5 used by the Christians, than his own private opinion: 
or else he thought that Christ had appeared after his revival, and 
that the prophets had foretold this event, —a point which, if admitted, 
and if he had been consistent, ought to have induced him to em- 
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brace Christianity. But it will readily be imagined, that there 
might be many circumstances to prevent his becoming a proselyte; 
nor is it either new or wonderful that men especially in their re- 
ligious concerns, should contradict themselves and withstand the 
conviction of their own minds. It is certain that, in our own times, 
no one has spoken in higher terms concerning Christ, than M. Rous- 
seau; who nevertheless, not only in his other writings, but also in 
the very work that contains the very eloquent eulogium alluded 
to, 5 against Christianity with acrimony and rancour.* 

The whole of the evidence concerning the much litigated pas- 
sage of Josephus is now before the reader; who, on considering it 
in all its bearings, will doubtless agree with the writer of these 
pages, that it is Genurng, and consequently affords a noble testimony 
to the credibility of the facts related in the New Testament. 


Art. X.—Anecdotes. 


Some years ago a case was sent to an eminent lawyer for an 
eer The case stated was the most preposterous and improba- 
ble that ever occurred to the mind ef man, and concluded by ask- 
ing, whether, under such circumstances, an action would lie? He 
took his pen and wrote. Yes, if the witnesses will lie too, but 
not otherwise.” 


A magistrate, in filling up an order, committed numerous tres- 
passes on the laws of orthography; upon some of them being point- 
ed out by a bystander, he exclaimed—* Hang it, Sir, who can 
spell with such a pen as this?” 


In Mr. Graydon’s interesting Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed 
in Pennsylvania, there is another joke at the expense of this wor- 
shipful fraternity. In depicting the state of manners which pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia, previous to the Revolution, he informs us 
that the tranquillity of the good people was often disturbed by the 
mad pranks of two British officers, who for want of something 


better to do, occasionally plunged themselves into excesses of 


* Appendix to the Life of Dr. Lardner, Nos. IX. and X. 4to. vol. v. pp. 
xlv.—xlviii. Works, 8vo. vol. i. pp. cly.—clxviii. Vernet, Traité de la 
Verité de la Religion Chretienne, tom. ix. pp. I—236. Huet, Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, Propositio III. vol. I. pp. 46—56. Bretschneider’s 
Capita Theologie, Judzorum Dogmatice, e Flavii Josephi Scriptis col- 
lecta (8vo. Lipeiæ 18) pp. 59—64. See also Vindice Flaviane, or a Vin- 
dication of the Testimony given by Josephus concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By Jacob Bryant, Esq. 8vo. London, 1780. Dr. John 
Jones has shown that Josephus has alluded to the spread of Christianity 
in other parts of his works; see his “ Series of important Facts, demon- 
strating the Truth of the Christian Religion, drawn from the writings of 
its friends and enemies in the first and second centuries,” (8vo. London, 
1820.) pp. 9—22. He considers the Jewish historian ay a Christian. 
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intemperance. In this situation they roamed about the streets, 
at all hours, to the dire dismay of the sober and the timid. On 
one occasion, their conduct was so reprehensible at the Coffee 
house, that the citizens claimed the protection of the law. Mr. 
Chew happening to be there, undertook, in virtue of his office of 
Recorder, to write their commitment, but Ogle, facetiously jog- 

ing his elbow, and interrupting him with a repetition of the piti- 
ful interjection of “4h now Mr. Chew!” he was driven from his 
gravity, and obliged to throw away the pen. It was then taken 
up by alderman M——-n with a determination to go through with 
the business, when the culprits reeling round him, and Ogle in 
particular, hanging over his shoulder and reading after him as he 
wrote, at length with irresistible effect, hit upon an unfortunate 
5 of the alderman. “ Ah” said he “my father was a jus- 
tice of the peace too, but he did not spell that word as you do. I 
remember perfectly well, that instead of an S he always used to 
spell crrncumstance with a C.” This sarcastic thrust at the 
scribe entirely turned the tide in favour of the rioters; and the 
company being disarmed of their resentment, the alderman had 
no disposition to provoke a criticism by going on with the mitti- 
mus. | 

In the year 1798, the Prussian officers of the garrison of Col- 
berg, established an economical mess, of which certain poor emi- 
grants were glad to partake. They observed one day an old ma- 
jor of hussars, who was covered with scars received in the “ seven 
years’ war,” and half hidden by enormous gray mustachios. The 
conversation turned on duels. A young stout-built cornet began 
to prate in an authoritative tone on the ce bats “ And you, Ma- 
jor, how many duels have you fought?”—* None, thank Heaven,” 
answered the old hussar in a subdued voice; “I bave fourteen 
wounds, and, Heaven be praised, they are not in my back; so I 
may be permitted to say that I feel are happy in never having 
fought a duel:”—* By Jove! you shall fight one with me,” exclaim- 
ed the cornet, reaching across to give him a blow. But the sa- 
crilegious hand did not touch the old mustachios. The major, 
agitated, grasped the table to assist him in rising, when a unani- 
mous cry was raised“ Stehen sie rhuie herr, major!” Don't 
stir, Mr. Major.” All the officers present seized the cornet, 
threw him out of the window, and sat down to table as if nothing 
had happened, Every eye was moist with tears. 

When the English were good Catholics, they usually drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass after dinner: au bon pere, whence the 
word bumper. 

When Sir Isaac Newton was asked about the continuance of 
the rising of South Sea Stock?—he answered “that he could net 
calculate the madness of the people.” 
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Upon some lady complaining ef the sufferings ef women, Dr. 
Arbuthnot said, * Yes, the ladies suffer greatly in some particu- 
lars, but there is not one of you that undergo the torture of being 
shaved three times a week.” 


In a speech before the British House of Commons, Mr. Can- 
ning very happily exposed the inconsistency and unprincipled- 
ness of the opposition. It was remarkable,” he said, “ that those 
who wished to go to war, for the purpose of conferring on Naples 
the blessings of the British Constitution, were very busy in whis- 
pering at home that the British Constitution was not good for 
much. The language held by these gentlemen was “the En- 
glish Constitution is not for much, but come, my merry men 
all, let us fight for a British Constitution for Naples! 


Habeas Corpus Act.——Bishop Burnet relates a curious cir- 
cumstance h the origin of that important statute, the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. It was carried,” says he, “ by an odd artifice 
in the House of Lords, Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named 
to be the tellers; Lord Norris being a man subject to vapours, was 
not at all times attentive to what he was doing; so a very fat lord 
5 Grey counted him for ten, as a jest, at first; but 
seeing Norris had not observed it, he went on with his mis- 
reckoning of ten; so it was reported to the house, and declared 
that they who were for the bill were the majority, though it in- 
deed went on the other side; and by this means the bill passed.” 

Waterloo Colours.——In a Scottish regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo, the standard-bearer was killed, and clasped the co- 
lours so fast in death, that a sergeant in trying to no purpose to 
rescue them, on the near approach of the enemy, made a violent 
effort, and throwing the dead corpse, colours and all, over his 
shoulders, carried them off together. The French seeing this, 
were charmed with the heroism of the action, and hailed it with 
loud clappings and repeated shouts of applause. 

Drawing the wrong Tooth.——One of the most curious ap- 
plications of galvanism to the useful purposes of life, is its recent 
employment as a means of distinguishing bad teeth from good. 
The test which galvanism has now supplied to remedy the frequent 
mistakes made by dentists, who, instead of ridding you of a bad 
tooth, will draw the best tooth you have in your head, is consider- 
ed to be one of infallible certainty in its application. The method 
is thus described by Professor Aldini, the nephew of Galvani, 
He (the dentist) first insulates the patient, and then places in 
his hands an electric chain; he then applies a small piece of wire, 
and draws it gradually over the surface of the tooth; he then a 

lies it to the next tooth in the same manner, and procecds in the 

e method with the rest, until he comes to the diseased tooth, 
which is discovered by violent pain being produced, and an invo- 
luntary motion in the body. it has always been remarked when 
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the tooth is extracted, that it exhibits a careous which in its 
proper situation was not visible.” Need we add, that after the 
discovery of so simple a test, drawing a wrong tooth ought to be 
made felony at least? 

Physiognomy.—A witness was one day called to the bar of 
the House of Commons, when some one took notice, and pointedly 
remarked upon his ill looks; Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord olland), 
whose gloomy countenance strongly marked his character, observ- 
ed, « That it was unjust, ungenerous, and unmanly, to censure a 
man for that signature which God had impressed upon his coun- 
tenance, and which therefore he could not by any means remedy 
or avoid. Mr. Pitt rose hastily, and said,“ I agree from my heart 
with the observation of my fellow member; it is forcible, it 13 Ju- 
dicious, and true. But there are some (throwing his eyes full on 
Fox) upon whose face the hand of heaven has so stamped the mark 
of wickedness, that it were IurIE Tx not to give it credit.” 

In Apt Version. The late Dr. Adam, Rector of the Gram- 
mar School, Edinburgh, was supposed by his scholars to exercise a 
strong partiality for such as were of patrician descent, and on 
one occasion was very smartly reminded of it by a boy of mean 

arentage, whom he was reprehending rather severely for his 
ignorance—much more so than the boy thought he would have 

one, had he been the son of a right honourable, or even of a plain 
Baillie Jarvie. «You dunce!” exclaimed the rector, “I don't 
think you can even translate the motto of your own native place, 
of the gude town of Edinburgh, What, sir does ‘ Visi Dominus 
frustra’ mean?” “It means, sir,” rejoined the boy smartly, “ that 
unless we are lords’ sons, we need not come here.” 

George Selwyn.—This celebrated wit, often received marks 
of attention from his majesty, and he showed himself not ungrate- 
ful for them. On conversing with a friend on the illness of his 
majesty, he expressed great solicitude for his recovery, saying, 
„Old as I am, I would stand bare-headed all day, and open the 
gate on Kew Green, if I could then be sure of any one passing 

rom the palace, with good news of my royal master.” 

Lord Lothian.——At a grand review by his majesty of the 
Portsmouth fleet in 1789, there was a boy who mounted the shronds 
with so much agility, as to surprise every spectator. The kin 
pe noticed it, and said to Lord Lothian, “ Lothian, 

aveheard much of your agility, let us see you run up after that boy.“ 
Sire, replied Lord Lothian, “ it is my duty to follow your 
majesty.” 
rench Trumpeter——In the war on the Rhine in 1794, the 
French got possession of the village of Rhinthal by a very curious 
ruse de guerre of one Joseph Werck, a trumpeter. This village 
was maintained by an Austrian party of six hundred hussars. 
Two companies of foot were ordered to make an attack on it at 
ten o’clock at night. The Austrians had been apprised of the in- 
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tended attack, and were drawn up ready to charge on the assail- 
ing party. On perceiving this, Werck detached himself from his 
own party, and contrived by favour of the darkness to slip into the 
midst of the enemy; when taking his trumpet, he first sounded the 
rally in the Austrian manner, and next moment the retreat; the 
Austrians, deceived by the signal, were off in an instant at full 
gallop; and the French became masters of the village without strik- 
ing a blow. 

6 idni ht.—-When the unfortunate Duke d'Enghien was 
awakened in his cell at Valenciennes, to be led to the place of 
execution, he asked the officer who brought the order, What do 
you want?” The officer made no answer. What o’clock is itr” 
“ Midnight,” answered the officer, with a faultering voice. Mid- 
night!” exclaimed the prince; Oh, I know what brings you here; 
this hour is fatal to me—it was at midnight that I was taken from 
my house at Ettenheim—at midnight the dungeon at Pirenei 
was opened for me—at midnight again 1 was taken out to 
brought here—it is now midnight, and I have lived long enough 
to know how to die!” 


ART. X.— Poetry. 
THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 

The following exquisitely beautiful hymn is extracted from the Fall of 
Jerusalem, a dramatic poem, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. In justice 
to this writer we should state he is aware of the responsibility which 
bis sacred profession imposes upon him, in the employment of his time; 
and that this drama was neither written with a view to representation, 
„nor can it be adapted to it without being entirely remodelled or re 
written.” 

On Thou! thou who canst melt the heart of stone, 
And make the desert of the cruel breast 

A paradise of soft and gentle thoughts! 

Ah! will it ever be, that thou wilt visit 

The darkness of my father’s soul? Thou knowest 
In what strong bondage Zeal and ancient Faith, 
Passion and stubborn Custom, and fierce Pride, 
Hold th’ heart of man. Thou knowest, Merciful! 
Thou knowest all things, and dest ever turn 
Thine eye of of pity on our gentle nature. 


For thou wert born of woman! thou didst eeme, 
Oh Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omuipotent array; 
And not by thunders strew’d 
Was thy tempestuous road; 
Not indignation burnt before thee on thy way, 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled, 
VOL. n.— No. I. 10 
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In the rude manger laid to rest 
From ‘off her virgin breast. 


The heavens were not commanded to prepare 
A gorgeous canopy of golden air; 
Nor stoop’d their lamps th’ enthroned fires on high: 
A single silent star 
Come wandering from afar, 
Gliding uncheck'd and calm along the liquid sky; 
The Eastern Sages leading on 
As at a kingly throne, 
To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 


Brigh Earth and Ocean were not um to hear 
ight harmony from every starry sphere; 
Nor at g presence brake the aA of Song 
rom all the cherub choirs 
And seraph’s burning lyres, 
Pour’d thro’ the host of heaven the charmed clouds along; 
One angel troo strain began, 
Of au the ie of man 
By simple shepherds heard alone, 
The soft Hosanna’s tone. 


And when thou didst depart, no car of flame 
To bear thee hence in lambient radiance came; 
Nor visible ls mourn’d with drooping plumes: 
Nor didst thou mount on high 
From fatal Calvary 
With all thine own redeem’d outbursting from their tombe. 
For thoa didst bear away from 
But one of human birth, 
The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 


Not o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance brake; 
A little while the conscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children done; 
A few dim hours of day 
The world in darkness lay; 
Then bask’d in proud re beneath the cloudless sun. 
While thou didst sleep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom; 
Ere the white-rob’d An, el shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 
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And when thou didst arme, thow didst not stand 
With Devastation ia thy red right hand, 


Plaguing the guilty city’s murtherous crew; 
eee But thou dido haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 
And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few. 
Then calmly, slowly, didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy. 


—— 


A HYMN FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


How quickly the seasons remove, 
As year after year p by! 
Come, let us rejoice in His love, 
Who never can alter or die; 
Here, here is immoveable rock, 
And all is but shadow beside; 
How sweet to reflect that no shock, l 
His saints from his love shall divide. 


Ere time and its cha had birth, 

Or place for our dwelling was found;— 
Before he created the earth, 

Or gave to the ocean its bound; 
That love which we sing and adore, 

Shone forth frem its centre divine; 
And long after time is no more, 

His love will eternally shine. 


Then let the years hastily pass, 
They'll waft us the sooner above, 
From streams to the fountains of grace, 
The spring of unchangeable love; 
That love, which, when dying restor' d, 
When lost, brought us back to His fold; 
And which, as it shines in His word, 
Tis here our delight to behold. 


But oh! as our seasons decline, 

Let none on this point be deceiv’d; 
Inquire, is this bl ness mine, 

Have I in the Saviour believed? 
Lord, answer this question for me; 
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And now, ere the year shall de 
Oh! let me surrender to thee, 
The throne of a penitent heart. 


— Gps 


TO LUCASTA ON GOING TO THE WARS. 


We are not able to assign the following stanzas to thei” proper author, but 
notwithstanding the affectation which pervades them, we think they will 
give pleasure to every lover of poetry. Some ladies may carp at the 
conclusion, but it is sound logic. 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast, and quiet minde, 
o warre and armes 1 flie. 


True, a new mistresse now I chase, 
The first foe in the fielde; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more. 


— Ope 


HOPE DEFERRED. 


Butmrovz of bliss, the goblet flow'd, 
"Twas lifted to the very lip; 

With hope the thirsty bosom glow’d 
And the bow’d head bent to sip. 


But envious Fortune dash’d a 

The mantling promise of delight: 
O’erclouded was the genial ray, 

And the sweet dream was put to flight. 


O Mary! is the goblet gone 
e draught for ever cast away? 


Or is it but awhile withdrawn, 
To come more sweeten’d by delay? 


Yes, Mary, yes that speaking eye 
Tells me the cup scat shall flow: 
And bless’d occasion shall supply 
The mutual bliss we pant to know. 
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SAPPHICS. 


Fast by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 
Wo-begone exile, to the gale of evening 
‘Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 

Hang on the willow. 


Gush’d the big tear-drops, as my soul remembered 

Zion, thy mountain paradise, my country! 

When the fierce bands Assvrian, who led us 
Captive from Salem, 


Claim’d, in our mournful bitterness of anguish, 

Songs and unseason’d madrigals of joyance; 

Sing the sweet-tempered carol that ye wont to 
Warble in Zion.” 


Dumb be my tuneful eloquence, if ever 

Strange echoes answer toa song of Zion: 

Blasted this right hand if I should forget thee, 
Land of my fathers. 


me Gare 


The following specimen of an English song without a sibilant, will prove 


that this uncouthly harshness may he avoided. 


No—not the eye of tender blue, 
Tho’ Mary ’twere the tint of thine 
Or breathing lip of glowing hue, 
Might bid the opening bud repine 
Had long enthrall’d my mind: 


Nor tint with tint, alternate aidi 
That o’er the dimpled tablet flow, 
The vermile to the lily fading; 
Nor ringlet bright with orient glow 
In many a tendril ’twin’d, 


The breathing tint, a beaming ray, 
| The linear harmony divine, 
That ver the form of beauty play, 
Might warm a colder heart than mine, 
But not forever bind. 


But when to radiant form and feature, 
Internal worth and feature join 
With temper mild and gay good nature. 
Around the willing heart, they twine 
The empire of the mind, 
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DOMESTIC COMFORTS. 


Some like to be seated to hear a 5 play, 
And some a sweet concert delight to attend, 
Some count with their feet the swift moments away, 
And some join the fire with a true-hearted friend; 
In the leisure of evening, the break of the morn, 
When the birds are in song and the hounds are awake, 
Some follow alertly the sound of the horn, 
And others secluded excursions will make. 


We have heard the old toper sing tipsily home, 
Seen the beau, like a moth, fondly trifling with light; 
We have watch'd the wild fugitive franticly roam, 
And view’d the full shallop receding from sight: 
Thus, all to their taste for a passage of mirth, 
5 To ro them through life and be socially a 
ut my choice, my pursuit, my enjoyment on earth, 
With my wife ae my childrens are dearest to me. 


Like the vine thet is cultured, the bee that is hiv’d, 
The flowers that are tended by tender control, 
Our state is so aptly, so dearly contriv’d, 
The seasons in placidness over us roll; 
Old bachelors laugh and shrewd maidens avow 
To be wed is dependence, or lottery, at best; 
They may laugh and may shun, but for me, I allow, 
I am peacefully gay and contentedly blest. 


— — 


LORD BYRON. 


Tais Poet says he cannot make, 
His devil like a gownsman speak; 
But Lucifer, tis very plain, 


Speaks for himself in Byron’s “Cain.” 
CAIN. 


Despatnin, stigmatized by Heaven's own hand, 
The first Assassin roamed from land to land; 
And yet this murderer, by indulgent Heaven, 
Had space for sorrow and repentance given: 
Not such the fate, Oh Byron: of that Cain, 

The monstrous offspring of thy guilty brain; 
Him the just sense of all who think or feel, 

Has damn'd, without redemption or appeal. 
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TO AN ABSENTEE. 


O’er hill and dale, and distant sea, 
Through all the miles that stretch between, 
My Sonkat must fly to rest on thee, 

And would thongh worlds should intervene. 


Nay, thou art now sadear, methinks, 
‘The farther we are forc'd apart, 
Affection’s firm elastic links 

But bind the closer round the heart. 


For now we sever each from each, 
I learn what I have lost in thee,— 
Alas! that nothing less could teach 
How great indeed my love sbould be! 


Farewell, I did not know thy worth: 

But thou art gene, and new ‘tis priz d. 
So angels w unknown on earth, 

But when they flew were recognized. 


HOPE. 


As e’er the ocean’s stormy wave, 
The Beacon’s light appears, 

When yawns the Seaman’s wat’ry grave, 
And his lorn bosom cheers, 


Then, tho’ the raging ocean foam, 
His heart shall dauntless prove, 

To reach secure his cherish’d i 
The Haven of his love. 


So when the soul is wrapt in gloom, 
To worldly grief a prey, 

Thy beams, blest Hope, beyond the tomb, 
Illume the Pilgrim’s way, 


And point to that serene abode 
here virtuous Faith shall rest; 
Protected by the sufferer’s God 
And be forever blest. - 


Oh still, thro’ sorrows i ais night, 
O’ershade my worldly way 


May ere Religion's holy light 


ed on my soul ite ray. SYDNEY. 
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TO MYRA. 


Myra, tlien my heart deceives me 
Since I like you not, you say, 
So I hate deceit believe me, 
I will cast the cheat away. 


Oft in secret, it has told me, 
Warmly that it glow’d for you 
Long’d in Friendship’s chains to hold thee; 
ut it seems it spoke not true. 


Trait’rous guide, rebellious minion, 
Dar'st thou, can'st thou offer plea? 
Never utter’d I opinion 
Till I had consulted thee. 


If the world’s deceit op rest me, 
Or if fortune prov 4 remiss, 

You still flatter’d and carest me, 
With the hope of purer bliss.. 


If injustice e’er pursued me, 
Falsely any action drew, 

You with courage e’er endued me, 
Whisp’ring “ still your heart is true.“ 


But deceiver since I find thee, 
Without feeling truth or taste, 

Recreant you no more shall bind me, 
Never more with me shall rest.. 


Yet as I can’t do without one, 

From my own resolv’d to part, 
Myra, prithee, search me out one, 

And the while lend me your heart. 


If with me you'll trust that treasure, 
I will watch it night and day; 

To guard and cherish it my pleasure, 
Life my forfeit should it stray. 


Yet that angel boon possessing 
Anxious cares with it I gain, 

Trembling fears to love that blussing, 
Mingling all my bliss with pain. 


As for mine, if you’ll receive it, 
Let it live with you awhile, 
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From each folly you'll retrieve it, 
Banish from it every guile. 


If on trial p shall find it, 
Peaceful in your breast to dwell, 
And wish to keep the thing—don’t mind it,— 
Your’s will suit me quite as well. SYDNEY. 


THE DYING POET’S FAREWELL. 
Animula vagula, blandula, 
comesque A 
Que nunc abibis in loca? 
O thou wondrous arch of azure, 
Sun, and starry plains immense! 
Glories that astound the gazer 
By their dread magnificence;— 
O thou ocean, whose commotion 
Awes the proudest to devotion, 
Must I—must I from ye fl 
Bid ye all 9 die— 


O ye keen and gusty mountains, 

On whose tops I braved the sky; 
O ye music-pouring fountains, 

n whose I loved to hie; 

0 15 posies,—lillies, roses, 
All the charms that earth discloses, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die! 


O ye birds, whose matin chorus 
aught me to rejoice and bless; 

And ye beasts, whose voice sonorous 
Swell’d the hymn of thankfulness; 

Learned leisure, and the pleasure 

Of the muse, my dearest treasure, 

Must I—must I from ye fly, 

Bid ye all adieu—and die! 


O domestic ties endearing, 
Which still chain my soul to earth; 
O ye friends, whose converse cheering 
Wing'd the hours with social mirth; 
Songs of gladness, chasing sadness, 
Wine’s delight without its madness, 
Must I—must I from ye fly, 
Bid ye all adieu—and die! 
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Poetry. 


Yes—I now fulfil the fiction 

Of the swan that sings in death:— 
Earth, receive my benediction; 

Air, inhale my parting breath; 
Hills and valleys, forest alleys, 
Prompters of my muse’s sallies; 
Fields of green, and skies of blue, 
Take, oh take my last adieu. 


Yet, perhaps, when all is ended, 
And the grave dissolves my frame, 
The elements from which ’twas blended 
May their several parts reclaim; 
Waters flowing, breezes blowing, 
Earth, and all upon it growing, 
Still may have my alter’d essence 
Ever floating in their presence. 


While my disembodied spirit 
May to fields Elysian soar, 

And some lowest seat inherit 
Near the mighty bards of yore; 

Never, never te dissever, 

But to dwell in bliss for ever, 

Tuning an enthasiast | 

To that high and laurel’d quire. 


A BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Marriage, thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
‘With what new scenes and changes fraught; 
To what variety, untried, 

Of beings may a man be tied. 

Here will I pause—if it be bliss 

To wed,—and many vouch for this; 

Then he who asks so blest a lot 

Must marry, but to whom or what? 

These arms were made to hag a wife; 

But I am pozed; for death and life, 

At once my antidote and bane, 

Are set before my eyes, ’tis plain. 

One tells me I shall quickly end, 

And to oblivion descend; 

The other, I shall never die, 

But live in m stenty. 

O whither will these doubtings tend, 

And what must my conjectures end? 
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Why, since all marriage is a venture, 
In which like lotteries we enter, 
What if I settle it by lot, 

If I shall wed, or I shall not!” 


He took a penny, that had known 

Its master’s fate—to lie alone,. 

How many weddings, oh how many, 
Depend on turning of a penny,— 

He toss’d it up—the mode is common, 

It rose—it turn’d—it fell—*twas woman! 


— — 


CORINNA GOING A-MAYING. 
(From Herrick’s Poems, 1647.) 


Get up, get up, for shame, the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorn: 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh quilted colours, through the air: 
Get up, sweet slug a-bed and see 
The dew bespangting herb and tree: 
Each flow’r has wept, and bow’d towards the east 
Above an hour since; yet you not drest; 
Nay, not so much as out of bed; 
en all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns; ’tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 


Spring sooner that the lark, to fetch in May! 


Rise and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth like the apring time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora, ‘lake no care 
For jewels for your gown, or hair; 
Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept; 
Come, and receive them, while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night, 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying: ; 


Poetry. 


Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark, a tabernacle is 
Made up of whitethorn newly interwove, 
As if here, were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come we'll abroad; and let's obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done by staying: 
But, my Corinna, come, let's go a-Maying! 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May: 

A deal of youth, ere this is come 

Back, and with whitethorn laden home: 

Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream; 
And some have wept, and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their ae ere we can cast off sloth: 
Many a green gown has been given; 

Many a 1255 both odd and even; 

Many a glance too has been sent 

From out Fi e A D firmament; 
Many a jest told of the keys betrayin 
‘This night and locks pick’; yet Kere nii a-Maying! 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time; 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty: 
Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun: 
And, as a vapour, or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again. 
So when or you, or I, are made 
A fable, song or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying! 
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ArT. XI. Literary Intelligence. 


In one of the English journals we are informed that Mr. Bucha- 
nan, his majesty’s consul at New York, has made considerable 
collections, during his successive journies through U per Canada, 
respecting the history of the North American Indians; which, 
with many other interesting materials and official documents, 
will be shortly presented to the public. 


Tue Imperial Philanthropic Society of St. Petersburgh, have 
ordered the lives of Anthony Benezet, Benjamin Lay, and Ralph 
Sandiford, published in this city, by Rosgrrs Vaux, to be trans- 
lated into the Russian language, and inserted in the next volume 
of their Memoirs. 


A. M. Azais has just published, at Paris, a work called “On 
the Lot of Man in all Ranks of Life: on the Lot of Nations in all 
Ages: and more especially on the present Lot of the French peo- 
ple.“ In the preface is the following singular invitation:— 

1 live in the heart of Paris, in a solitary house, surrounded by 
a fine garden. Every day for two hours I shall be at the disposal 
of any person who may wish to procure one of my books, and to 
discuss the principles of it with me, from two to four in winter, 
and in summer from six until dusk. It will be very.agreeable to 
me to form by this means an acquaintance with the lovers of 
science and philosophy; to stroll with them in my little domain, 
to reply to their questions and observations; and to profit by the 
information which they may give me, or which they may excite 
me to seek for myself. If I could venture to invent a word which 
should describe the nature of our confidential intercourse, I would 
say that we will ‘ platonize’ together, under the constant guid- 
ance of nature and philosophy.” 


Way should Lord Byron have taken offence, when Mr. Southey 
wrote about “ the Satanic School.“ Peradventure his brain was 
at that moment in the act of concocting that demoniacal drama, 
entitled “ Cain.” This soreness of Lord Byron has given Mr. 
Southey an advantage over him, notwithstanding the injury to his 
fame from his own hand in his Vision of Judgment, which though 
we acquit that Saar for any irreverence for holy things, ri- 
ses not greatly igher than Cain in religious propriety. He has, 
with an address which is easily understood, introduced his hostile 
note against Mr, Southey with a compliment to tary Mo 
whose publication upon Italy, he calls “a fearless and excellent 
work.” What Lady Morgan had to fear, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to imagine, unless it was the want of purchasers or readers. 
This lady must excite fear in others before she can have any rea- 
son to fear for herself. Her imbelle telum scarcely rings upon 
the shield of an adversary. Her work is harmless; and that must 


* See Vol. XIII. p. 281. 
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be a government too weak to deserve support which could be 
hurt or irritated by such an inconceivably nonsensical perform- 
ance. 

Dr. Hosack has completed his munificent gift to the Librar 
of Columbia College. It now consists of nearly four hundred vol- 
umes of well selected and valuable books, and among them are to 
be found many of rare occurrence in either the public or the pri- 
vate collections of this country. Of these may be cited a full set 
of the transactions of the French Academy of the Sciences from 
the year 1700 until that body ceased to exist in its original form, 
and merged in the Institute; the works of Maupertius and Pas- 
cal, the Mechanique Celeste of Laplace; the Trigonometry of Cag- 
noli; and a complete series of the Philoso hical Magazine, 80 well 
known as comprising the best record of the important discoveries 
of the last twenty-five years, a period so interesting in the annals 
of science. 

This gift of Dr. Hosack, when added to the books already be- 
longing to the College, puts that institution in possession of a ve- 

complete collection of the best authors on physical science 
The donation comes with the more grace from this gentleman, in- 
asmuch as he is in no shape connected with the government of 
Columbia College, and does not share in the patronage or in- 
fluence connected with the office of a trustee— He can, therefore, 
have had no other motive than a disinterested one to promote the 
cause of science, or that laudable stimulus by which honourable 
minds are actuated to perpetuate their memories in connection 
with the recollection of important services rendered the commuy 
nity. If the latter has been his motive, we know of no channel 
in which his bounty would be likely to be productive of more last- 
ing and permanent honour to himself. Situated in the greatest 
city of the United States, rising in repui ion by the steady exer- 
tions of its government, and safe, in the permanent rosperity of 
the country, from those political convulsions that hvesten its 
early existence, Columbia College promises to fill a prominent 
place among the literary institutions of the United States, and the 
names of its early benefactors must go down with honour to re- 
mote posterity. 

Dr. Christian Endress, Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Gongregation of Lancaster proposes to publish an attempt at a 
new translation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with Annotations; 
for the purpose of aiding the scholar of Religion in the investiga- 
tion of this important document of Christian faith. 


Lord Byron and Sir W. Scott.—A comparative estimate of the 
respective merits of these two eminent poets has recently appear- 
ed in a German Journal, preceded by some remarks on the state 
of English national poetry at the period immediately preceding 
their appearance on the literary horizon. Fine poetical feeling, 
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it is asserted, was totally dormant in England during the 18th 
Century. Originality and 9 displayed themselves in works 
of humour and the Comic pee, —in the Drama, which could 
beast of the facetiousness and humour of Foote, the wit and viva- 
city of Sheridan,—and in the Parliamentary eloquence of Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke, but not in the inspirations of the Muse. The Nine- 
teenth Century has distinguished itself from its predecessor b 
the production of two genuine poets allied only in power, in al- 
most every other respect entirely dissimilar. ‘The antithesis is, 
indeed, sufficiently striking: in Byron, the poet himself is always 
apparent; his peculiar trains of thought, his reflections, his own 
individual character are every where prominent. In Scott, on 
the contrary, the poet himself completely disappears, while his 
character and the events in which they are involved stand out in 
relief, not only visible, but prominent and tangible. In Byron, 
we meet with only one character, though variously arrayed. In 
the compositions of his rival, the characters are most diverse and 
multifarious. In this estimate, the writer takes into account the 
Scotch Novels, which he assigns, seemingly as a mere matter of 
course, to Sir Walter. 
In Byron there is but little action; in him all is declamation, 
reflection, or sudden, animated description: in Scott, events crowd 
each other; he seldom pauses for mere reflection. Byron 
describes his actors in a minute and masterly style, but still al- 
"e describes: Scott, on the contrary, makes his personages des- 
cribe themselves, by exhibiting them in all the animation of reali- 
y- Iu Byron’s poems we discover the workings of a powerful 
cy, the starts of an inspired mind, yet are his productions 
but fragments and sketches: while Scott possesses symmetry, con- 
tinuity, integrity. But if the manner of the one be so dissimilar 
from that of the ether, their spirit is still more so. The one ex- 
bibits the world as one great prison, as a cavern of death where all 
is gloomy, cheerless, and appalling: the other displays some re- 
deeming points even in the most depraved natures; his views of 
life are rather consolatory than sombre. Lastly, Byron avoids, 
even in his poems, every object that may remind him of his Fa- 
therland;’ unlike his own Foscari, his affections are not knit to his 
home, to the seil which gave him birth: he is any thing but a pa- 
triotic poet, in whatever sense we take the epithet. To Scott, on 
the contrary, his ‘Fatherland,’ seems as a holy sanctuary, on 
whose altars he deposits with filial reverence the fruits of his ge- 
nius and his affection. 


Polish Journals. The productions of the periodical press in 
Potand are at present very numerous. There are now no fewer 
than twenty-four Journals of various descriptions; some political, 
others devoted to subjects of literature or science. 
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To Readers and Correspondents. 


Tre several communications from Vepoqur” have been re; 
ceived, and we shall insert such of them, as are suitable to our 
work. The articles on the application to Congress, for a patent- 
right to navigate the air, are out of time. e hope this ridicu- 
lous scheme will be forgotten before our Journal is published. 
“ Vedoque” must excuse us from giving any advice on the mo- 
mentous question which is propounded in his private communica- 
tion. We would rather 


Let the Voices plough Rome, and harrow Italy 
than encounter the pen of an angry poet. 


Of “Martua” we may say with the poet, then she plots, 
then she ruminates, then she devises;—but we hope her erratic 
Strephon will escape the snare: 


Wilt thou, wilt thou really fly 
From vanity and folly, 

And quit their pomp without a sigh, 
yy own dear Dolly, 

There is a petitionary vehemence in “Ootavian” which we 
should be glad to gratify, by inserting his “ Verses on a walk to 
Pratt’s Garden with Miss „did we not fear that they 
would deter young ladies in future, from rural rambles with young 
gentlemen who have just quitted College. He appears to be one 
of those silky-milky, woodstock-glove beaux, whose minds could 
be sewed in a sampler, and who should have inscribed on their 
hats, “a fool, Sir, at a woman’s service”—Othello would advise 
him to · discourse fustian with his own shadow. 


The vituperation of the angry poet, Fionius,”’ is not like 


« Chough’s language,—gabble enough, and good enough,” 
since it possesses only the former of these properties. 


There is a class of correspondents, who are not so punctual as 
we wish. They should remember that 


“ For want of mzAns poor rats have hang’d themselves. 


Of most editors, such is the unpardonable n of subscribers, 
we may affirm that “their means are most short, their creditors 
most straight.” An English cha. Tea BF is never tarnished by 
such complaints, as we are compelled to prefer against literary 
patrons, in this coana yet an English traveller would raise a 
storm about his ears if he were to say, what we believe to be ve 
near the truth, that editors of American journals, literary, politi- 
cal, or theological, rarely realize a moiety of what they earn. 
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Art. I—dMemoirs of Anacreon. By J. E. Hall. 


_ Tue festivities which followed our marriage, were suddenly 
interrupted by information which arrived from ‘Athens. That 
mirth which laughed in every eye was changed into sadness; and 
deep dismay was diffused through a circle where the utmost hila- 
si a cheerfulness had reigned but a few days before. 

he occasion and circumstances shall be briefly related. 

Notwithstanding that the Tyrants, Hippias and Hipparchus, sin- 
gularly cultivated wisdom and virtue,“ and unrgmittedly devoted 
themselves to the welfare and happiness of the nation, their con- 
duct had not been such as to exempt them entirely from the anger 
of some and the dissatisfaction of others. 

Two citizens of the middle rank, named Aristogeiton and Har- 
modius, having received a private affront from Hippias, resolved 
to enjoy a signal revenge. The discontents of the rival factions 
had been smothered during the life of Pisistratus by the vigorous 
measures of his government, but, under the milder reign of his 
sons, they had ventured to whisper their murmurs. The murder- 
ers determined to kill the Tyrants, and, by representing their ob- 
ject to have been the good of their country, they expected, amidst 
the conflicting interests of the different parties, to reap the reward 
of patriotism. The time they selected for the execution of their 


* Such is the expression of Thucydides. "Emetadsucay swmimnuorer du 
quparros outa dperay nas ursos. Thucyd. Lib. iv. c. 54. 
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diabolical project was at a season well suited to their success and 
their safety. 

It was As the celebration of the Panathenæan festival, while 
the Aoidoi were reciting the Rhapsodies of Homer, that these men 
approached the person of Hippias, who was directing the ceremony 
in the Cerameicus, a place in the suburbs of the city. But seeing 
a4 ong who was easy of access to all,* engaged, apparently, in 
familiar conversation with one of the conspirators, they went in 
quest of Hipparchus, whom they found in the Lescorion within 

the walls. The dreadful attack succeeded, but the death of Hip- 
parchus was dearly accomplished, for his blood was mingled with 
that of his murderers. 

The consternation which was excited by the perpetration of so 
heinous a crime, in the face of Gods and men, may more 
easily be imagined than described. peepee as was sofor- 
tunate as to escape the vengeance of the guards who surrounded 
the body of Hipparchus, but he was afterwards caught by the peo- 
ple and severely treated. And in the confusion that prevailed, 
when they attempted to escape, the brothers lost their lives and 
„ their patriotism to their friends. 

uch were the sad events of a single day at Athens. But à short 
time before, I had beheld the royal brothers, happy in their re- 
ciprocal fondness for each other, and enjoying those pleasing re- 
flections which arise from the approbation of a good conscience. 
Now I saw the one weltering in his gore by ignoble and unworthy 
hands, and the other seated on a doubtful icone and anxiously 
regarding the phrenzied action of a wild and ungovernable demo- 
cracy. 

When we recovered from the amazement and grief, which this 
intelligence occasioned, Telesicles exclaimed that it was no longer 
safe to remain in' Attica. Since the death of Solon he had been 
numbered among the Pisistratidæ; and if the Alcmseonidee, from 
which party we then supposed the treason had arisen, should suc- 
ceed in dethroning Hippias, Telesicles had reason to fear that he 
should be doomed to no better fate. Anacreon said that he had 
been absent from his paternal seat since the days of his youth, and 
he felt an ardent desire to return to it. 

Teos is opposite to Samos, and I rejoiced that the place of our 
voluntary banishment was so nigh to the residence of my mother. In 
a few davs every thing was prepared for our departure, and we 
launched into the Aegean Sea. e winds seemed to favour our 
flight, for they quickly wafted us to the coast of Ionia. We re- 
paired to the house of Anacreon, which overlooked the sea. It 


H racer sumperodos l Thucyd. Lib. vr. c. 67. 

t Thucydides says, with laconic quaintness, being taken by the le they 
were not mildly treated. Pausanias, Lib. 1. c. 23. insinuates that the Ty- 
rants were not entirely blameless. But surely no one but a Jack Cade, or 
a revolutionist, can justify such patriotism. 
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was in the spring of the year; a season which is so particularly agree- 
able, in the delicious region of Ionia. There the buxom breezes 
never visit the inhabitants too rudely, and no more rain falls than 
is necessary to fertilize the soil. e richest grapes grow in abun- 
dance and the flowers diffuse their fragrance in grateful profusion. 
A thousand nae, aoe remembrances seemed to crowd upon the mind 
of Anacreon as he recognized the various objects which reminded 
him of the pastimes of his early days. In the rapture of the mo- 
ment he seized his lyre and sang an ode expressive of his feelings: 


When Spring begems the dewy scene, 
How sweet to walk the velvet green, 

And hear the Zephyr’s languid sighs, 

As o’er the scented mead he flies ! 

How sweet to mark the pouting vine, 
Ready to fall in tears of wine; 

And with the maid, whose tender soul 

Is love and bliss, entranc’d to stroll 
Where the embowering branches meet— 
Oh! is not this divinely sweet? 


It was about the close of the evening that we arrived at his dwel- 
ling. The waning moon slept upon the unconscious roses and 
the gentle breezes stole their odours as they passed along. 
The birds had long ceased to sing, and no sounds inter- 
rupted the silence of nature save the gurgling of a distant brook. 
It was an hour of pensive pleasure. I pressed the hand of Myrilla 
with tender fondness, for every object awaked me to beauty and 
love. Anacreon again felt the inspiration of the Muse, and he obey- 


ed her influence. 


Sex the young, the rosy Spring, 

Gives to the breeze her spangled wing; 
While virgin graces, warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er ber dewy way! 

The murmuring billows of the deep; 

Have languish’d into silent sleep; 

And mark ! the flitting sea-birde lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave, 

While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 

Dissolves the murky clouds away; 

And cultur’d field, and winding stream, 
Are sweetly tissued by his beam. 

Now the earth prolific swells 

With leafy buds and flowery bells; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine, 
Clusters ripe festoon the vine; 
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All along the branches creeping, 
Through the velvet foliage peeping, 
Little infant fruits we see 

Nursing into luxury! 


At Teos we first learned the miserable fate of our patron and 
friend Polycrates. Since the recovery of the ring of Theodorus, 
the celebrated Samian artist, he had enjoyed a series of success 
which was only interrupted by the event which deprived him of 
his fortune and his life. Although pleased with luxurious elegance 
and aliberal patron of the arts and sciences, he was too much of 
a politician to regard the duties of justice where they might mili- 
tate with his interest. Having some reason to apprehend a revolt 
among his subjects, he resorted to an experiment for which he af- 
terwards had full reason to repent. His former friend and ally, 
Cambyses, being about to organize an immense force for an expe- 
dition against Egypt, and finding it difficult to procure a 
fleet, Polycrates privately conveyed information to him that if he 
would demand a contribution of force to the armament from the 
Samians, he would obtain some assistance. The requisition, as had 
been foreseen, was made: and Polycratesaccordingly equipped forty 
trieme galleys, and manned them with the most factious and dis- 
contented of his subjects. After the conquest of Egypt, he endea- 
voured to have them retained by the monarch of Persia, but not 
succeeding in this stratagem, he refused to permit them to return 
to their own country. 

In this predicament, the turbulent outcasts applied to the Spar- 
tans for succour, which was readily granted. Samos was bese 
for a length of time, but the Spartans not finding that they made 
any progress, returned to Peloponnessus for reinforcements. 

olycrates had long entertained the chimerical hope of heng 
able at some period to make all the islands of the Ægeum, as wel 
as all Ionia and Æolia, acknowledge his sway. For this purposehe 
had continually augmented his naval power, and this last proof of 
its strength, was so flattering to his abilities and his ambition, that 
he became less cautious in talking of his projects. His designs had 
been suspected by Orætes, Satrap of Sardis, who envied his talents 
and feared his power. The wily Persian resolved to circumvent 
him by stratagem, as he knew he could not conquer him by 
force. He sent an embassy to the Tyrant and invited him to his 
court. Polycrates, who expected by this visit to form a powerful 
alliance against the future attempts of the Spartans and his banish- 
ed subjects, accordingly went, attended by a numerous and mag- 
nificent retinue. He had no sooner arrived than the Satrap, in 
violation of all the-rights of hospitality and good faith, and to the 
utter poan of his own dignity, seized upon his person and 
caused him to be put to death by the most ignominious and excru- 
ciating of all punishments. He then beseiged the island of Samos, 
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which after a vain struggle surrendered to his arms, and I had 
the bitter mortification of seeing a Persian rule over the lands of 
my forefathers. | 

This was the first Grecian island, except Cyprus, that was redu- 
ced to the Persian dominion. 

The first intelligence we had from Athens was not calculated 
to dissipate the gloom into which we were thrown by the fate of 
one, who, whatever might have been his public character, had ever 
been kind and liberal towards us. A free populace is ever prepa- 
red to hail the dawn of a revolution, without considering its pro- 
bable consequences. Hence the murderers of the amiable Ki - 
parchus were saluted as the restorers of public freedom, and their 
names were regarded with an enthusiasm approaching to adoration. 
The turbulent genius of our old friend Alcœus yet raged against 
all those who were clothed with the ensignia of authority, and he 
was among the foremost in eulogizing the false patriotism of two 
upprincipled murderers.* But he and those misguided men, who 
regarded this event as favourable to the interests and happiness of 
their country, became afterwards convinced by severe experience, 
that it would have been better to have submitted to a few imagin- 

imconveniencies, than wantonly provoke the just resentment 
of verageance and power. 

Feaar and anger when associated generally produce that cruelty 
which is calculated to dismay opposition. A system of proscrip- 
tion and severity it onl 2 commenced, in which the ‘Tyrant en- 
joyed an ample revenge for the atrocious deed which deprived 
hin of a beloved brother and left him alone upon the throne. Ig- 
norant of the extent and projectors of the conspiracy, Hippias had 
condemned many of the noblest citizens of Athens to death: and 
when they contrasted the tumult and disorder of the present time 
with the tranquillity that formerly prevailed, it wasacknowledged, 
with a sigh, that they had indeed been happy under Solon and Pis. 
istratus and that the reign of the Tyrant Hipparchus had brought 
back the golden days of Saturn. 

In the course of a short time, for I will here dismiss this subject, 
the severities which he exercised, made it necessary for Hippias to 
strengthen his own power by some foreign alliance, and he accor- 
dingly gave his only daughtert in marriage to Eantides, son of 


"Ais omy HALF tT OITA BAT aiar 
@irrars Appodio nas Apscoysirvay 
Ot Tov Tuparvor uTareTor 
Ieevopess 3° Abe tdcsnraror. 

Alcœus. 

“Forever sball your glory endure, oh! most beloved Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, for you destroyed the Tyrant, and to you Athens owes her 
equal laws.” 

t rhe epitaph on the monument of this exemplary woman, in Lamp- 
sacus is recorded by Thucydides; and is remarkable for an elegant sim- 
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Hippocles, Tyrant of Lampsacus. This connection was deemed 
a very important one, as Hippocles possessed considerable interest 
at the Persian court. But it was not sufficient to protect Hippias, 
who was afterwards driven from his throne and banished from the 
city by the Alcmeenidee, assisted by the Lacedemonians. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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No. 6. 
Dzar N. 

If, in the little circle of my intellectual pleasures, there is one 
which afforded me more enjoyment than another, it consists in tra- 
cing the varieties of character, which exist in the different branch- 
es of our great national family. It is interesting to observe, how 
soon every new country—nay, even every little colony, adopts 
some trait of habit, or manners peculiar to itself. These may be 
ascribed tolocal circumstances; climate, soil, and situation, all con- 
tribute to produce them. The keen blast that invigorates the 
frame, or the sultry beam that relaxes the system, induce a corres- 
pondent effect upon the mind; abundance leads to luxury, while 
the inhabitant of a niggard soil must be frugal and industrious. But 
there are a thousand other causes, which produce particular cus- 
toms, in particular places; and this diversity, which to me is highly 
entertaining, affords an ample fund of vexation to the fastidious, 
and makes room for innumerable sarcasms, from those travellers 
who delight in ridiculing every thing which does not exactly ac- 
cord with their own habits, or notions of propriety. One of Shakes- 
9 contemporaries, in speaking of him says, “Ben Jonson and 

e did gather humours of men dayly, wherever they came.” We 
have seen how our great dramatist profited by this employment; 
bat our modern travellers seem rather disposed to get rid of their 
own humours, than to collect those of other people. But ridicule is 
not the test of truth; and it might puzzle those gentlemen to give 
a good reason, why their own customs are intrinsically better, than 
those which amuse them abroad;—you may smile at the rings in an 
Indian lady’s nose, but why should they not be as graceful as those 
in the American lady’s ears? 

The American colonies were peopled from Great Britain, and 
the western states derive their inhabitants, chiefly, from New-Eng- 
land and Virginia. Yet when the American looks back at his 
British ancestor, he discovers few traits of similarity; and the back- 
woodsman is almost as far removed from his eastern progenitor. 


plicity of panegyric, which is not totally lost, even in a literal translation: 
it proves how little the word Tyrant was then a term of reproach. 

“This dust covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, in bis time the first 
of the Greeks. Daughter, sister, wife, and mother, of Tyrants, her mind 
was never inflamed to arrogance.”’ H. 
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In the great matters of religion and law, all of us in the United 
States are the same; as the children of one family, when they sepa- 
rate in the world, still preserve the impress of those principles, which 
they imbibed from a common source; but in all matters of taste 
and fancy, customs and exterior deportment, we find a variance. 
Those who live under the same government, participate in the 
same laws, and profess the same religion—whose representatives 
mingle in council, whose warriors rally under the same banner— 
who celebrate the same victories, and mourn for the same disasters, 
must have many feelings and sentiments in common, though they 
may differ in their modes of evincing them. ‘Thus he, who would 
attempt to portray the American character, must draw, not a sin- 
gle portrait, but a family piece centaining several heads. In each 
of these, would be discovered some strong lines common to all;— 
the same active, enterprising, and independent spirit,—the same 
daring soul, and inventive genius—and that aptitude or capacity to 
take advantage of every change, and to subsist and flourish in every 
soil and situation. But each would have a shade, or cast of ex- 
pression, peculiar to itself; and at the first glance there would be 
seen no more resemblance, between the Boston merchant, the Vir- 
poe planter, and the hunter of the West, than if they had sprung 
rom different sources. Observe them more closely, however, or 
rouse their energies into action, and you will still find, in each sec- 
tion of our country, the same American spirit, which glowed in 
the breasts of Putnam, of Marion, and of Wayne. Show me a 
strong line in the South, and I will point out to you a kindred fea- 
ture in the North,—produce a Jackson from the West and I will 
bring youa P from the east. In private life, the amiable un- 
assuming Rhode-Islander might present a striking contrast to the 
fiery Tennessean; but the soul of the hero burned with not less ar- 
dour on lake Erie—the light of the victory was not less brilliant 
—than at New Orleans. 
Thence it is, that foreigners err, when they give a character to our 
- whole population, from observations made in a single sea-port; or 
when they allow us no national character at all, because they dis- 
cover traits in different places which seem to be the very antipodes 
of each other. In this latter sapient hypothesis, they evince, to- 
gether with a good deal of ignorance, not a little of that insolence 
which distinguishes our foreign detractors. There is no people in 
the world whose national character is better defined, or more 
strongly marked, than ourown. If the European theory on this 
subject was correct, is it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, 
whether on board of a frigate or a privateer, should always hap- 
m to play the samegame, when they come athwart an Englishman? 
s it not a little singular, that Brown in the North, and Jackson in 
the South, who I suspect never saw each other in their lives, should 
always happen to handle Lord Wellingtun’s veterans exactly af- 
ter the same fashion? Accidents will happen in the best of fami- 
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we are apt to suspect that it runs in the blood. 

In the different states there is certainly a great disparity in the 
manners of the people. In New-England the soil is not rich, 
and the population is dense. The mass of the people are, of course, 
laborious, close, and frugal. The colonists were men of pure 
manners, and religious habits. In all their municipal regulations, 
the suppression of vice and immorality—or rather the exclusion 
of them, for they had none to suppress—formed a leading princi- 
ple. Persons of this character would probably be inclined: to lead 
domestic lives, and to be satisfied with cheap and innocent amuse- 
ments. Thus every man, happy in the society of his family, and 
his neighbours, preferred the little circle in which he found content 
and cheerfulness, to all the world besides. Not sufficiently weal- 
thy to be seduced by the syren song of pleasure, nor so poor as to 
become debased by want, he neither spurned, nor courted, the stran- 
ger that Approaches his door. He was not unwilling to perform 
an act of charity or kindness, nor ashamed to offer what his humble 
board afforded; but he wished to know something of the character 
of the person whom he received into his friendship, whose vices 
might injure him in his substance, or whose licentiousness might 
contaminate the morals of his children. The man whose home is 
thus the sphere of his usefulness, and the scene of his enjoyments, 
must feel deeply interested in every object around him; the con- 
duct of his 8 the morals of his servants, and the minds of 
his children, concern him too nearly to be neglected. Thus he is 
apt to become, not only an industrious and virtuous citizen him- 
self, but a watchful observer of the conduct of others. Such were 
the manners of the primitive settlers in New England, and such 
they remain in many parts of it to this day. But their local situ- 
ation was not such as to allow them to retain their rural charac- 
ter in its pristine chastity. In repelling the hostile incursions 
which threatened to destroy their infant settlements, they acqui- 
red confidence in their courage, and many of their youth imbibed . 
a military spirit, which rendered their former avocations insipid. 
The situation of their country, bounded by an extensive sea coast, 
indented with noble harbours, presented commercial advantages, 
too inviting to be neglected; and the enterprising temper of the 
people soon rendered them as conspicuous among the hardy sons 
of the ocean, as they had been exemplary in more peaceful scenes. 
The commercial spirit, thus engrafted upon the “steady habits” of 
these people, has given them a cast of character, peculiar to them- 
selves. Hardy and independent —ingenious in devising, and in- 
defatigable in executing, any plan of which the end is gain—pur- 
suing their designs wit 90 and enthusiasm, yet adhering to 
them constantly, conducting them prudently, and concealing them 
artfully, if necessary. there is no people so versatile in their genius, 
and none so universally nicceestel in their undertakings. In their 


lies—but when an accident oceurs in the same family repeatedly, 
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own country, there is no people more domestic—yet, strange to tell, 
they are to be found scattered in the four corners of the earth, every 
where adopting the manners of those around them, and flourishin 
even in the midst of ruin; so that it is proverbial, that a Yankee 
may live where another man would starve. The poorest people in 
that country receive the first rudiments of education; and from 
this source, possibly, they derive a trait which is the greatest blem- 
ish in their character. “A little learning” has been said to be 
“a dangerous thing,” and from that source, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, we derive that species of finesse commonly called Fankee 
tricks. The New Englanders are remarkable for theirshrewdness, 
or what the Irish call “mother wit;” and when such a man happens 
to have a bad heart, or loose principles, “a little learning” is really 
a dangerous accession of strength. He that has the ability to de- 
ceive, without the moral principle to control the evil propensities 
of human nature, or without sufficient weight of character to enlist 
aiee as an auxiliary, must be exposed to temptations too strong 
or flesh and blood to resist. A man of colder temperament, or 
less ingenuity, would neither have the inclination to attempt, the 
wit to devise, nor the address to execute, that which a Yankee un- 
dertakes with the utmost sang froid. They are indeed like Ca- 
leb Quotem, “up to every thing—as the poet says.“ This, at first 
sight, appears to be a stigma on the character of our Eastern breth- 
ren; but when we recollect that it is confined to a portion of the 
lation, and that portion among the lower classes, it would seem 
ut fair to attribute it to the frailty of human nature, rather than to 
the want of national virtue. 

In Virginia we find different manners. The white population 
is less dense, and the sagt! less commercial. Most of the gen- 
tlemen are born gentlemen. They are wealthy, and receive liberal 
educations. From their cradles they despise money, because they 
are not in the habit of seeing those, with whom they associate, ac- 
tively engaged in pursuit of it. The slaves perform all the labour, 
leaving their masters at liberty to cultivate their minds, and en- 
joy the society of their friends. ‘The most numerous class is com- 

of the planters; and these are accomplished gentlemen, re- 
siding on their own estates; fond of pleasure, and princes in hospi- 
tality. Kentucky having been settled by Virginians, the manners 
of the people, are nearly the same; except that the latter, living in 
a more fertile country, are perhaps more profuse in their generosity. 

Now, these two sections of our country have the same American 
character. ‘The people in both, are n tae spirited, lovers of 
liberty, tenacious of their honour, and quick in their resentments. 
They equally loathe every thing in the shape of oppression, en- 
croachment, or dictation. They claim the same right of instruc- 
ting their officers, and exercise the same power of dismissing them 

on the slightest provocation. But then these qualities, which are 
common to our country, display themselves differently in different 
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situations; they are compressed or expanded by circumstances. 
In one section the people are in the habit of curbing their passions, 
and refraining from those pleasures which are inconvenient or ex- 
pensive; in the other, they are more accustomed to indulge the 

ropensities of their nature. They both have those generous feel- 
ings, which must always form a part of the character of a free, brave, 
and enlightened people; but one has wealth and leisure, to yield 
full play to all the impulses of the heart, which the other must re- 
strain. In New-England, and still more in the middle states, the 
want of servants is a great drawback upon the social intercourse. 
Where the lady of tha house must go into her kitchen to superin- 
tend the preparation of a meal, or to dress it herself, and after has- 
tily arranging her dress, return with a blowzed face to do the hon- 
oursof her table, too much fatigued to enjoy its pleasures,—the visit 
of a stranger must afford less pleasure, than where such inconven- 
iencies are not experienced. The New-Englander, therefore, will 
be politely civil from a sense of duty, where the Virginian is pro- 
fusely hospitable from generous feelings, and because he can enjoy 
the pleasures of society without its inconveniences. 

But take the Virginian from his plantation, or the Yankee from 
his boat and harpoon, or from his snug cottage, his stone fences, 
his “neatly white-washed walls,” his blooming garden, and his taste- 
ful grounds, and place him in the wilderness, with an axe in his 
hand, or a rifle on his shoulder, and he soon becomes a different 
man. His national character will burst the chains of local habit. 
He does not, like the European in the same situation, languish for 
want of luxuries which he cannot procure, or groan under hard- 
ships from which he cannot fly. His ingenuity supplies him with 
new sources of livelihood, his courage with new vigour; his hardy 
frame, and versatile spirit, easily accommodate themselves to new 
employments; and though he has still the same heart, the sa me feel- 
ings, and the same principles, he is quite another person in his man- 
ners, and mode of living. 

In some of the middle states the national character is not se 
well defined, as there is a greater mixture of people. In the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania, there are large settlements of Irish and Dutch 
or their immediate descendants, who have not yet inhaled our at- 
mosphere ong enough to acquire the peculiar characteristics of 
Americans. But there is no doubt that they, and even the Eng- 
lish emigrants, when they have vegetated for a few generations, in 
our happy country, will become estimable citizens. 

This subject might be pursued with advantage; but having thrown 
out the hints, I leave you to speculate on them. My object is on- 
y to gather the raw materials which may be woven by more skil- 

ul hands. You must judge ex pede Herculem—of the whole from 
apart. Any person whois acquainted with the spirit of our consti- 
tution and laws, and the general description of our country, will be 
able to supply my defects from his own imagination, and to deduce a 
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variety of inferences from the propositions which I have stated. 
That we have anational character cannot be denied; that that char- 
acter is an estimable one will, I think, not be doubted; and that a 
part of it consists in loving our homes, and cherishing our friends, 
vou will believe on the word of . 

Your affectionate, &c. 


Art. I1]._— Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
Sons, Richard and Henry; illustrated by Original Letters and 
other Family Papers. By Oliver Cromwell, Esq.; a descendant 
of the Family. With Portraits from Original Pictures. 4to. 
pp- 738. SI. 3s. Boards. London, 1820. 


Tue present author observes, that it has been the singular ill for- 
tune of Cromwell and of his family that his character hath been 
left exclusively in the hands of his enemies: but how cutting is the 
remark! Is there no more correct way of accounting for the fact 
than that ‘the short interval between his death and the Restoration, 
and the unsettled state of tre nation in the intermediate time, left 
no opportunity for a faithful and impartial history of him? It 
Cromwell’s character has been left exclusively in the hands of his 
enemies, the obvious and inevitable conclusion is that he had no 
friends to redeem it. What friends had he? Indeed, what friends, 
personi or political, could he have, who made no scruple in sacri- 

cing them to his own ambition? ‘The republicans were an object 
of greater dread to him than the royalists; and they had a deeper 
hatred and abhorrence of him, because they considered him as a 
traitor to their cause, while the royalists regarded him as an open 
and avowed enemy. Latterly, indeed, says Mrs. Hutchinson in 
ber valuable Memoirs ofher husband, Colonel H., “the cavaliers, in 
policy, who saw that while Cromwell reduced all the exercise of 
tyrannica. power under anotber name, there was a door opened for 
the restoring 75 their party, fell in much with Cromwell, and 
heightened all his disorders. He at last exercised such an arbi- 
trary power that the whole land grew weary of him,” &c. &c. 

Ludlow was confined by him in Ireland; for the brave and hon- 
est Ludlow had refused to give up the commission which he had 
received from the parliament, and by his authority and influence 
had retarded the proclaiming of Cromwell as Protector,in Ireland, 
for a fortnight. ildman, Harrison, and Carew, for setting on 
foot a petition to parliament, beseeching that it would assert an 
independent authority, were also plunged into confinement; and 
Sir Henry Vane, than whom, says Milton in one of his sonnets, 


“A better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirct and the African bold,“ 


was committed prisoner to Cartsbrook Castle, because he had pub- 
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lished a pamphlet called “The Healing Question,” showing the de- 
viation of Cromwell’s system from the ptinciples on which the late 
king had been opposed and beheaded. Colonel Rich, moreover, 
was sent prisoner to Windsor; Overton, tothe Tower; and Lilbourne, 
after many sufferings and prosecutions, was tyrannically detained 
in prison after acquittal of an indictment against him for high trea- 
son, by ajury of his peers. These were all steady and active re- 
ublicans, on whom Cromwell laid his heavy hand. Then, what 
riends could he expect to find among them? Milton, indeed, who 
had been Latin secretary to the Long Parliament, continued the 
same office under the protectorate. Milton was undoubtedly a 
firm and conscientious republican, of a haughty temper, which could 
brook no human control; and even the parliamentary hierarchy, 
as Wharton observes in a note or one of Milton’s sonnets, was 
too coercive for the man who acknowledged only King Jesus, who 
looked on conformity of all sorts as slavery, and who regarded the 
modern presbyter as equally disposed to persecution and oppres- 
sion with the ancient bishop. It was with these feelin at he 
scornfully penned his sonnet “On the New Forcers of Conscience 
under the bi Parliament;” andit was against the restrictions of 
those whom he deemed enemies to the utmost indulgence in reli- 
gious matters, that he reposed his chief hope of enjoying liberty 
of conscience from Cromwell; who is thus addressed as the great 
guardian of religious independence in another sonnet by Milton: 


New foes arise 
Threatening to bind our soulsin secular chains: 
Help us te save free conscience from the paw 
Of bireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw;“ 


(Son. xvi.) 


and who, whether for political reasons is not now the question, al- 
lowed all professions. After he had assumed the title of Protector, 
was the domestic administration of Cromwell calculated to con- 
ciliate the royalists, or to regain the lost confidence of the re- 
publicans ? Mr. Hume, we are aware, acknowledges that he dis- 
played “ as great regard both to justice and clemency as his usur- 
ped authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the sword, 
could possibly admit.” This in itself is vague, and the examples 
adduced to corroborate the remark are so qualified as rather to 
weaken it: but is it or is it not true that, in order to punish the 
royalists, Cromwell divided the kingdom into twelve military juris- 
dictions, and delegated to the twelve Major-generals, whom he a 
paaro over them, a power which entirely superceded the es 
ished laws of the country? Is it true or false that he threatened 
the judges of the realm, and dismissed them from their office when 
they refused to become the instruments of his arbitrary will? that 
he dismissed, for instance, Baron Thorpe and Judge Newdigate, 
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for rejecting a jury returned by his own order; and that he told 
Judge Hale on his return fremone of the circuits, that “he was not 
fit to be a judge?” Is it true that he packed his juries, as well as 
his parliaments, according to a letter in Thurloe’s State-papers, 
written to the secretary himself by a party concerned, namely, by 
one Mr. John Dove, who undertook “that not one man should be re- 
turned by his under sheriff in the one or other juries” (for trial of 
the rebel royalists) “but such as may be confided in, and of the hon- 
est, well affected party to his Highness and the present government?” 
Is it or is it not true that he imprisoned Sergeants Maynard and 
Twisdon, and Mr. Wadham Windham, the counsel for one George 
Cony, a merchant, in his prosecution at common law of one of 
Cromwell’s collectors? Cony was a prisoner at Cromwell’s suit; and, 
being brought te the bar of the King’s Bench by a Habeas Corpus, 
these his counsel were taken from the bar, and sent to the Tower 
for pleading their client's cause. Lastly, is it true or false that he 
raised money by a decimation (as it was called) on the estates’ of 
188 i haar and that, N two months beſore his 5 
owing plan was gravely proposed and repeatedly debated by a 
select committee a aine of his friend, who daily ae to consider 
how money could be raised; namely, that an oath of abjuration 
K Charles Stuart, (the pretended king) his title, and family, 

ould be taken by the cavalier party and their children, and the 
swearing of allegiance to his Highness should be enforced, on pain 
of forfeiting not “a decimation” but two thirds of their estates? 
This appears in a fetter from Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, under 
the date of 22d June, 1658. Oliver died on the 3d of September 
following. 

If these things be true, we may easily account for ‘ the singular 
ill-fortune of Oliver Cromwell in having his character left exclu- 
sively to his enemies,’ though we do not desire that the case should 
so remain. 

Milton, we have observed, continued secretary under the protec- 
torate, and it is well that he did: for he was by no means blinded to 
the character of Oliver, but in various parts of his Defensio secunda 
admonishes him with great spirit, freedom, and eloquence, not to 
abuse his new authority. Let no one suppose that Milton forfeit- 
ed the independence of his own mind by transferring his services 
from a republican parliament to an autocrat: no:—he was the una- 
vailing Mentor, bravely pleading for the liberties of his country, 
and endeavouring to subdue in Cromwell’s mind the lust of empire. 
We may be allowed, perhaps, to give a specimen of the style in 
which that illustrious patriot dared to address the Protector. 


“ Consider,” says he in one of his letters to him; “consider often 
with yourself that vour country has entrusted you with her dear- 
est pledge, that of her liberty; regard the great expectations con- 
ceived of you; reflect that your country’s hope is entirely from you; 
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regard the countenances and wounds of so many brave men, who, 
under your conduct have fought for liberty; regard the manes of 
those who died in battle; regard what foreign nations may think and 
say of us, and the great things they have promised themselves from 
our noble acquisition of liberty, and our new commonwealth so glo- 
riously begun to be established, which if it prove abortive will be 
great infam. to this nation; lastly, regard your own character, and 
never suffer that liberty, for which youhave passed through so ma- 
ny toils and dangers, to be violated by yourself, or in any measure 
be lessened by others. You cannot be free yourself unless we are 
free; for such is the necessary constitution of things, that whoever 
invades the liberty of others, first of all loses his own, and will 
be sensible of his being a slave. But if he who has been the patron, 
and, as it were, the tutelar deity of liberty, and been esteemed a 
man of the greatest sanctity and probity, should usurp over that 
liberty he has defended, it will be a pernicious and almost fatal 
wound, not only to his reputation but even to that of virtue and 
piety in general; honesty and virtue will seem to be lost, religion 
will have little regard paid to it, and reputation will ever after be 
of small account; than which-no greater misfortune can befal man- 
kind.” : 


Such was the prophetic denunciation of Milton. Whitelock al- 
so addressed the Protector in a tone of similar severity and frank- 
ness; and Harrington’s Oceana produced such an impression on him 
that it is said to have extorted this observatiomp “The gentleman 
had like to have trepaned me out of my 8 but what I have 

t by the sword I will not quit for a little paper-shot.”” The 

rave and gallant Hutchingon, likewise, who knew him well, who 
studied his character, who was flattered, courted, and caressed, 
but never deceived or won over by him, and whom Cromwell 
would have given half his sceptre to have secured in his interests, 
told him plainly that “ he would not act with him because he liked 
not any of his ways since he broke the parliament,” and how “ ap- 
parent a way was made for the restitution of all former tyranny 
and bondage.” 

After all, however, the present biographer is not correct in as- 
serting that justice has not been done to the character of his an- 
cestor by at least one historian. We refer to Rapin, who is not 
much of a speculatist or philosopher, but a plain matter-of-fact 
writer, with as few political prejudices as any that we know; and Mr. 
Cromwell might have found, at the close of Rapin’s account of the 
protectorate, a calm and moderate defence of his ancestor against 
the violent and intemperate attacks both of royalists and republi- 

‘cans. 

The first two hundred pages of the work before us are entirely 
devoted to the history of England, from the accession of Charles I., 
27th March, 1625, to the death of the Protector, 3d Sept. 1658. 
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This part contains a very rapid summary of the principal trans- 
actions through that long period, taken from the sapere Aries his- 
torians, Clarendon, Rushworth, Ludlow, May and Whitelock. 
The memoirs of Cromwell, and the discussions of his character in 
a public and private capacity, begin where they usually terminate, 
namely at the death of the party. As every English history and 
bi be aor dictionary gives an account of the “birth, parentage, 
ucation,” of Oliver Cromwell, we shall not dwell much on 
these matters, in oriler to vindicate the illastriousness of his family 
inst the ignorance or wilful misrepresentations of any writers, 
who have been weak enough to fancy that they could vilify the in- 
dividual by degrading his genealogy. His pedigree is amply detail- 
ed here, and still more minutely traced in Mr. Noble’s Memoirs 
of the House of Cromwell, taken principally from a family docu- 
ment. It was illustrious on both sides: on the maternal side, if 
the table of descent be correct, it appears that James the First, and 
consequently Charles the First, and Oliver Cromwell, were cousins. 
Lord Hailes in his Annals of Scotland, says that at Halidan, in 
1333, two Stewarts fought under the banners of their chiefs; the 
one, Alan of Dughom, the paternal ancestor of Charles I., and the 
other James*of Ros e, the maternal ancestor of Oliver Cromwell. 
The Protector’s father was a brewer: at whose decease the widow 
carried on the concern, that she might enable her daughters to 
marry into genteel families. It does not appear certain whether 
Oliver ever engaged in the trade: but in one of his speeches (Sept. 
1654,) he says, in the face of the public, “ I was by birth a 1155 
man, neither living in any considerable height nor yet in obscurity;” 
adding that he had been called to several employments in the na- 
tion, and to serve in parliaments. Mr. Noble says, it appears by 
the Journals of the House of Commons that he was in no less than 
twenty committees between the 17th Dec. 1641, and 20th June, 
Ae an ample proof of the opinion that was entertained of his 
talents. 
He was born at Huntington, 25th April, 1599, and was entered 
a Fellow-commoner at Sidney Sussex coll Cambridge, when 
seventeen tyre of ane He sat as member for Huntington in the 
second and third parliaments of 1625 and 1627, and again in the 
short parliament, for Cambridge, in 1640. He likewise represented 
Cambridge in the succeeding parliament, of 3d of Nov.1640, being the 
Long Parliament, and wasimmediately appointed a member of sev- 
era) committees. Various calumnies were propagated after the Resto- 
ration respecting his early dissipation, idleness, and depravity: but 
they are vip he by his descendant with a laudable earnestness; 
as well as the common opinion of his ignorance of the Latin lan- 
guage, with which it appears that he was familiarly acquainted. Seve- 
ral instances are likewise adduced of his encouragement of litera- 
ture, and patronage of learned men. When he was just of age, 
in the year 1620, he married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir James 
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Bourchier; by whom he had nine children; and all of them it is ob- 
servable, were baptized according to the rites of the Established 
Church. At what time he was weaned from that system, and be- 
came a non-conformist, we are not very clearly informed. The 
godly style which he assumed in his letters, conversations and 
speeches, would of course be ridiculed in the licentious reign of 
Charles the Second; but the religious conversation and correspon- 
dence df the time in which he Tived were generally in the same 
manner, and very similar tothat which is adopted by an almost over- 
whelming class of religionists in the present day. To us itis inex- 
pressibly offensive: but we are not 5 to say that it was the 
offspring of hypocrisy in Cromwell, and still less in the class to 
which we allude. Such sweeping charges must always he trea- 
ted with contempt and censure.—A touching earnestness and so- 
lemnity are manifested in the following short note to his wife, with- 
out the cant and jargon of fancied inspiration: 


«« My dearist; 

esl could not satisfie myselfe to omitt this poast, although I have 
not much to write, yet indeed I love to write to my deere, who is 
very muchin my hart. It joys mee to heere thy soule praspereth; the 
Lord increase his favours tothee more and more. The greatgood 
thy soule can wish is, that the Lord lift upon thee the light of his 
countenance; which is better than life. The Lord blesse all thy 
good councell and example to those about thee, and heere all thy 
prayers, and except the alwayes. I am glad to heerethy sonn and 
daughter are with thee. I hope thou wilt have some good oppor- 
tunitye of good advice tohim. Present my duty tomy mother, 
my love to all the familye. Still pray for thine 

O. CROMWELL.” ” 


This was written when he had been married two-and-thirty years: 
itis tender and affectionate; and these dozen lines tell more in fa- 
vour of his private character as a husband and a father, than a do- 
zen volumes of invective prove against it. Many letters also are 
here introduced, written br Oromwell to his several children, all 
of which evince his anxious care for their present and future wel- 
fare: some instances are likewise recorded (chiefly taken from Har- 
ris’s life) of his humanity and generosity to his enemies; and we 
entirely concur with his present 5 in opposition to Lud- 
low and some other historians, that the Act of Oblivion which he 
passed in 1651 did him great credit on the score of mercy and be- 
nevolence. This Act was undoubtedly politic: but it is the great- 
est injustice to attribute a measure, which is in itself magnanimous, 
to a sinister and selfish motive alone, when it may, with at least 
equal probability, and without any stretch of candour, be referred 
to nobler feelings His endeavour to free the estate of the Coun- 
tess of Arundell and Surrey from sequestration, and the assistance 
which he gave to the Marchioness of Ormonde, on application for 
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a similar purpose, are highly to his honour; and his conduct to the 
75 Princess Elizabeth, and Henry Duke of Gloucester, the 

ing's children, was, as Mr. Fox observes in his history of James 
II., “ an instance of generosity almost unexampled in the history 
of transactions of this nature.’ . 

The following character of Cromwell was written by Mr. Maid- 
ston, who, y reason of his nearness to him, had opportunity well 
to observe it,” in a letter giving an account of his death to Mr. 
Winthrop: 


„His body was wel compact and strong; his stature under six 
foote (I believe about two inches); his head so shaped as you might 
see it a storehouse and shop both ofa vast treasury of natural parts. 
His temper exceeding fyery, as I have known; but the flame of it 
kept downe, for the most part, or soon allayed, with those moral 
endowments he had. He was naturally compassionate towards 
objects in distresse, even to an effemminate measure; though God 
had made him a heart, wherein was left little roume for any fear 
but what was due tohimselfe, of which there was a large proportion; 

et did he exceed in tendernesse towards sufferers. A larger soule, 

thinke, hath seldome dwelt in a house of clay, than his was. I 
do believe, if his story were impartially transmitted, and the un- 
prejudiced world wel possest with it, she would add him to her 
nine worthies, and make up that number a decemviri. He lived 
and died in comfortable communion with God, as judicious persons 
neer him wel observed.” 


Mr. Cromwell expatiates on the generosity of the Protector to- 
wards his enemies. We have already said that the republicans 
were an object of greater dread to him, after he had usurped the 
supreme power, than the royalists, and they were by far the most 
determined of his enemies. In the commencement of this article, 
we referred to several instances of what we cannot but consider 
as the basest ingratitude of Cromwell towards the republicans, who 
were no longer indeed his friends after he became Protector; and 
another case occurs to us: 


‘Mrs. Hutchinson,’ says the present author, ‘appears to have 
had a great dislike of Cromwell, seemingly owing to some suppo- 
sed affront of Colonel Hutchinson her husband, and she appearsto 
have been a strictly religious character; she is quite silent as to 
the supposed irregularities of Cromwell; she only says of him, (up- 
on Kie becoming rotector, after censuring him for so doing and 
expressing her disapprobation of some parts of his public conduct;) 
to s truth of him, he had much natural great nesse, and 
well became the place he had usurped.’ | 


This is the truth, as far as it goes, but itis not the whole truth. | 
Where does Mrs. Hutchinson’s ‘dislike’ of Cromwell a 77 to 
have sprung from some supposed affront to her husband ? No: her 
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` dislike’ was a rooted abomination of his despotic power, and of 
the means by which he obtained it. To an and contrast the 
characters of the two men, and show in its true colours the ingra- 
titude of Cromwell, it should be recollected that Colonel Hutchin- 
son once accidentally obtained the knowledge of a plot which had 
been laid for the assassination of the Protector; when, impelled by 
the true nobility of his own nature, although he had openly pro- 
tested against the usurpation, he immediately gave to Fleetwood 
such a warning as enabled the intended victim to escape, without 
betraying the names of any of the conspirators. Subsequently 
Cromwell sent for the Colonel, received him with open arms and 
the kindest embraces, and with the smoothest insinuations endeav- 
oured to wheedle out of him the names of the parties engaged. 


But none of his cunning, nor promises, nor flatteries,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “could prevaile with the Colonell to informe him more 
than he thought necessary to prevent the execution of the designe; 
which when the Protector perceived, he gave him most infinite 
thankes for what he had told him, and acknowledged it openedto him 
some misteries that had perplexed him, and agreed so with other 
intelligence that he had, that he must owe his preservation to him. 
But says he, deare Colonell, why will not you come in and act aning 
us? The Colonell told him plainly, because he liked not any o 
his wayes since he broke the parliament, as being those which led 
to certeyn and unavoidable destruction.”—“ Cromwell seemed to 
receive this honest plainnesse with the greatest affection that coald 
be, and acknowledged his precipitatenesse in some things, and with 
teares complained thaw Lambert had put him upon all those vio- 
lent actions for which he now accused him and sought his ruine. 
He exprest an earnest desire to restore the aes liberties, and 
to take and pursue more safe and sober councells, and wound up 
all with a very faire courtship of the Colonell to engage with him, 
offering him any thing he would account worthy of him. The Co- 
lonell told him he could not be forward to make his owne advan- 
tage by serving to the enslaving of his country,” &. &c. 


Now let us mark the issue. Colonel Hutchinson, to avoid the 
disgusting troops of courtiers who, in consequence of Cromwell’s 
ublic and affectionate behaviour to him, now flocked with their 
rivolous officiousness around the man whom they had before neg- 
lected, “ quitting himself of them as soon as he could made haste 
to returne into the country. ‘There he had not long bene but that 
he was informed, notwithstanding all these faire shewes, the Pro- 
tector, finding him tvo constant to be wrought upon to serve his 
tirannie had resolved to secure his person, least he should head the 
people who now grew very weary of his bondage. But though it 
was certainly confirmed to the Colonell how much he was afraide 
of his honesty and „ and that he was resolved not to let 
him longer be att liberty; yet before his guards apprehended the 
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Colonell, death imprisoned himselfe, and confined all his vast am- 
bition and all his cruell designes into the narrow compasse of a 
ve.“ * 

If Cromwell was ‘ generous towards his enemies,’ this anecdote, 
in addition to others already mentioned, convicts him of mean and 
pusillanimous ingratitude towards his friends. 

Mr. C. puts into a parenthesis Mrs. Hutchinson’s censure of 
Cromwell for his assumption of the protectorate, and what he calls 
her disapprobation of some parts of his public conduct.“ We have 
always considered the numerous anecdotes of Oliver Cromwell, 
related in illustration of his character by Mrs. Hutchinson in the 
„Memoirs“ of her husband, as by no means the least interestin 
portion of that most interesting work. The Colonel and his wife 
studied Oliver’s character decay: were interested in studying it, 
and had the amplest means before them. His lust of empire was 
early unveiled by them both, and his duplicity more than sus- 

cted. ‘The levellers and presbyterians entertained the greatest 
jealousy of each other: the 1 “were the first to discover the 
ambition of Lieftenant-General Cromwell and his idolators, and 
to suspect and dislike it. About this time,” says Mrs. H., “he 
was sent down alter his victory in Wales, to encounter Hamilton 
in the north. When he went downe, the chiefe of these levellers 
following him out of the towne, to take their leaves of him, received 
such professions from him, ofa spirit bent to pursue the same just and 
honest things that they desired, as they went away with greate sat- 
isfaction—’till they heard that a coachfull of 5 priests 
coming after them went away noe lesse pleased; by which it was ap- 
parent, he dissembled with one or other, and by so doing lost his 
éredit with both.” f l 

The Biographer quotes one sentence from Mrs. Hutchinson, in 
which she gives Oliver praise for “ natural greatnesse;” and he adds 
that she disapproved of some parts,’ of his public conduct. We must 
be allowed to cite this passage and its context more at length, be- 
cause Mr. C. has scarcely afforded a fair representation of Mrs. 
H’s opinion of the Protector’s government. 


«In the interim, Cromwell and his armie grew wanton with their 
power, and invented a thousand tricks of government which, when 
nobody opposed, they themselves fell to dislike and vary every day. 
First he calls a parliament out of his own pockett, himselje na- 
ming a sort of godly men for every county, who meeting and not 
agreeing, a part of them, in the name of the people, give up the 
sovereignty tohim. Shortly after, he makes up several sorts of 
mock parliaments, but not finding one of them absolutely of his 
turne, turned them off againe. He soon quitted himselfe of his tri- 


* See Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 342. 
+ 1bid. p. 286. 
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umvirs, and first thrust out Harrison, then took awa Lambert’s 
commission, and would have been king, but for fear of quitting his 
generalship. He weeded in a few months’ time, above a hun red 
and fifty godly officers out of the armie, with whom many of the 
religious souldiers went off; and in their roome, abundance of the 
King’s dissolute souldiers were entertained, and the armie was al- 
most changed from that godly religious armie, whose vallour God 
had crowned with triumph, into the dissolute armie they had bea- 
ten, bearing yett a better name. His wife and children were set- 
ting up for principality, which suited no better with any of them 
than scarlet on an ape; only, to speake the truth of himselfe, he 
had much natural greatness, and well became the place he had 
usurped. His daughter Fleetwood was humbled, and not exalted 
with these things; but the rest were insolent fooles. Claypoole, 
who married his daughter, and his son Henry, were two debauch- 
ed ungodly cavaliers. Richard was a peasant in his nature, yet 
gentle and virtuous, but became not greatnesse. His court was full 
of sinne and vanity, and the more abominable, because they had 
not yett quite casty awa the name of God, but prophaned it Dy ta- 
kingit in vaine upon them True religion was now almost lost, even 
among the religious party, and hipocrisie became an epidemicall 
disease, to the sad grief of Coll. Hutchinson and all true-hearted 
Christians and Englishmen,” &c. &c. 


She then goes on to particularize several instances of those des- 
potic measuresat which we have glanced in the Ser ak of this 
article; and it clearly appears that Mrs. Hutchinson’ are aie 
tion was not confined to ‘some parts’ of Cromwell’s public con- 
duct, but was extended to the whole of it. When she says that 
his court was full of “sinne and vanity,” she probably refers to 
that “epidemicall disease,” the “hipocrisie,” which she bewails; 
for not only was Cromwell’s personal character clear from every 
stain of licentiousness or irregularity, but abundant evidence is 
adduced in the volume before us (p. 246. et. seq.) to show that his 
court was free from vice, that no riot or debauchery was seen or 
known, but that every where an air of sobriety and decorum ap- 
peared, and virtue had at least the homage paid to it of an assump- 
tion of its exterior. We must acknowledge, however, notwithstand- 
ing the labour exerted by Mr. Cromwell to liberate his ancestor 
from the charge of dissimulation, that we find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to give him a verdict of acquital. Still the question remains, 
is his dissimulation to be imputed to him as a crime? That hon- 
est historian Rapin says; 


“If it be true, as is pretended, though without proof, that he 
mocked God and religion by expressing a piety and devotion which 
he had not, and by making long prayers full of seeming zeal; if it 
be true that his mouth uttered what his heart never meant, no man 
ought to endeavour to vindicate him. But his strong bias to en- 
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thusiasm is well known; and who can affirm it was rather out of 
hypocrisy than real persuasion? We are not rashly to ascribe to 
men inward motives, which no mortal can know. His dissimula- 
tion practised for the better management of the several parties, all 
equally his enemies, has 1 that I can see, very blameable in 
it, unless it was a crime not to leave it in the power of his enemies 
to destroy him with ease.” - 


Cromwell certainly played his cards with the greatest possible 
dexterity; and nobody was better acquainted with the inward 
springs of human action, or displayed more address in making men 
of the most opposite principles, both in politics and religion, be- 
come subservient to his views. With the Deists he was merry at 
the extravagant zeal of the fanatics; and to these last he talked of 
the others as of heathensand infidels: but, asthe enthusiasts were the 
most obstinate, he intimated to some of them that he would rather 
have taken a shepherd's staff than the protectorship, had it not been 
to prevent confusion; that he would resign his dignity with more 
joy than he accepted it, when things were settled, for that nothing 
was more contrary to his inclination and principles than a gran- 
deur which obliged him to assume an outward superiority over his 
fellow-labourers; and, in order to convince them of his sincerity, 
he would call them into his closet, make them sit uncovered, and 
talk with them as his equals: these discourses commonly are Sa 
a long prayer. Ample dissimulation in all this, no doubt: but Ra- 
pin’s question recurs, how far was it a criminal dissimulation to 
py off one party against another, and make each hope for pecu- 
iar indulgencies? Cromwell always maintained that the protec- 
torate was forced on him; and in the speech which he made when 
he dissolved the last F (4th Feb. 1658,) he says “ There 
is not a man living that can say I sought it; no not a man or wo- 
man treading upon English ground,” &c, He certainly did not 
seek to be made Protector: but why? because he sought to be made 
Kina. “I can say, in the presence of God, in comparison of whom 
we are but like poor creeping ants upon the earth, I would have 
been glad to have lived under my wood-side to have kept a flock 
of sheep, rather than have undertook such a government as this 
is, &c. 3 He exercised nearly the same sort of dissimulation both 
in accepting the protectorate and in disposing of it. First, as to his 
acceptance of it. When the “ humble pet. tion and advice” of a pack. 
ed parliament was presented to him that he would take the title of 
king, he had not courage to accept the offered diadem: but there ig 
abundant evidence that he had been tampering with his creatures to 
obtain the crown, and would have assumed it but for the opposition 
of Lambert, Whitelock, Fleetwood, Desborough, and some others, 
whom he could not persuade to concur in his scheme. Thurloe, in 
a letter to Henry Cromwell, then deputy of Ireland, writes thus: 


“His Highness was pleased to declare to several of the House 
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that he was resolved to accept the title of King, but just in the 
very nick of time he took other resolutions: the three great men, 
professing their unfreeness to act, said, that immediately after his 
acceptance thereof, they must withdraw from all public employ- 
ment, and so they believed would several otHer officers of quality 
who had been engaged all along in this war. Besides, the very morn- 
ing the House expected his Highness wouldhave come and given 
his consent to the bill, some twenty-six or seven officerscame with 
a a petition to the parliament, to desire them not to press his High- 
ness any farther about kingship.” (State papers.) 


This petition against Cromwell’s “ kingship” was presented in 
the name of the military; and it set forth that they had hazarded 
their existence against monarchy, and were still ready to do it in 
defence of the liberty of the nation, &c. &c. The Parliament was 
thunderstruck; and not less was the dismay of Cromwell, who sent 
an immediate message to the House to meet him at Whitehall, and 
there with great show of self-denial he refused to accept the title 
of king. Ludlow in his Memoirs, says that, in a conversation with 
Fleetwood and Desborough, after Cromwell had used may una- 
vailing arguments to persuade them to comply with his wishes fur 
the crown, he condescended so low as to solicitthem in these words: 
It is but a feather in a man’s cap; and therefore it is surprizing 

ou will not please children, and let them enjoy their rattle.” 
hitelock spoke his sentiments very freely on this subject; and 
the whole conversation between him and Cromwell, who had es- 
pecially sought it for the purpose of sounding him, is full of in- 
terest. 


„What, “' says Cromwell,“ if a man should take upon him to be 
a king J think,” replies Whitelock, “ that remedy would be 
worse than the disease.“ Cromwell, What do you apprehend 
would be the danger of taking this title?“ — Whitelock, “one of the 
main ee of controversy betwixt us and our adversaries is, whe- 
ther the government of this nation shall be established in monarchy, 
or a free state or commonwealth; and most of our friends have en- 
ed with us upon the hopes of having it settled in a free state, 
and to effect that have undergone all their hazards and difficulties. 
Now if your Excellency shall take upon you the title of King, &c. 
the question will be no more whether our government shall be by 
a monarch or free state, but whether Cromwell or Stuart shall be 
king, and that which was universal will, by these means, become 
in effect a private controversy only.”— In this case, those who 
are for a commonwealth, and they are a great and considerable 
party will desert you: your hands will be weakened, your interest 
straightened, and your cause in apparent danger to be ruined. I 
apprehend less envy, and danger and pomp, but not less power, and 
real opportunities of doing good, in your being General, than would 
be if you assumed the title of King.” 
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This language from Whitelock was particularly bold and manly, 
because he was not a republican himself, but on the contrary re- 
commends in this very conference that Cromwell should send to 
the King of Scots, and have a private sony with him for the pur- 

ose of restoring in his person the monarchy, with such limits to 
its power “ as will secure our spiritual and civil liberties, and the 
cause in which we are all engaged.” 

‘romwell, after an acknowledgment of the reasonableness of 
these arguments, said, We shall take a further time to discourse 
of it;” and then, adds Whitelock, the General brake off, seemin 
by his countenance and carriage displeased with what had been 
said,” and from that time his carriage towards Whitelock was al- 
tered, although he never objected against him in any public meet- 
ing. Not long afterward, he found an occasion, by an honourable 
employment to send Whitelock out of the way; in order, as some 
of his nearest relations, particularly his daughter Claypoole, con- 
fessed, that he, (Whitelock) might be no obstacle or impediment 
to his ambitious designs; “ as,” says he, may appear by the pro- 
cess of this story.“ (P. 466. 

In the second place as to the disposal of the protectorate, Crom- 
well „ his son Richard to the succession on the evenin 
before his death, in direct opposition to the sentiment which he ha 
avowed to the first assembly of representatives that met after his 
usurpation. “ So fully am f convinced,” said he on that occasion, 
of the injustice of hereditary government, that if you had offered 
me the whole instrument of government, with that one alteration in 
favour of my family, I should have refused the whole for the sake of 
that; and I do not know, though you have begun with an unworthy 
person, but hereafter the same method may be observed in the choice 
of magistrates as was among the children of Israel, who appointed 
those whohad been the most eminent in delivering them from their 
enemies abroad togovern them athome.” ‘The fear of disobliging 
the leading officers of the army, says Mrs. Macauley, whose tur- 
bulence Cromwell had quieted with the hopes of succession, oc- 
casioned him to neglect the nomination of his son till his last mo- 
ments. Nay, the original instrument itself, by which Cromwell 
was invested with the supreme power of the state, contained a 
clause (the thirty-second) declaring the office of Protector elective, 
not hereditary, although he had afterwards obtained the privilege of 
appointing his successor.*—So much for his sincerity. 


* He violated another article of the instrument of government, namely 
the eighth, which declared “ that no parliament was to be adjourned, pro- 
rouged, or dissolved, during the space of five months from its first meeting 
without its own consent.” Cromwell’s first parliament met onthe 3d of 
September, 1654, and “the meek usurper, after an angry speech, dissolved 
them on the 22d of January following. This was the beginning of his ca- 
reer! and the close of it was qualis ab incepto. 


* 
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The republicans, however, would never have supported Crom- 
well if he had not dissembled, and concealed from them the am- 
bitious views which he entertained. In justice to him, also, the 

robability must be admitted that his ambition gradually expan- 
Jed with his elevation; and that, in the first instance, he was rather 
the tool of them than they of him. This is an observation made by 
Mrs. Macauley, a republican like Mrs. Hutchinson, and, like her, 
a bitter enemy to the usurpation of Cromwell. The republicans 
took their rise about the beginning of the Long Parliament. Heary 
Martin was sent to the Tower for saying in the House “that it was 
better one family should be destroyed than many:“ and on bei 
ordered to explain what he meant by the expression “ one family,” 
he boldly answered The king and his children: Sir Henry Lud- 
low was reproved by the Speaker for saying that Charles was not 
worthy to be king of England;—and Chillingworth was also con- 

igned to the Tower for citing examples concerning the deposing 


princes. 
(To be Continued.) 


ArT. IV. An Essay on the Instruction and Amusements of the 
Blind. With engravings. By Dr. Guillie, &c. &c. 8vo. 8s. 
Boards. Souter. 


The art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, by 
John Pauncefort Arrowsmith. Illustrated with Copper-plates, 
drawn and engraved by the Author’s Brother, an Artist born 
Deaf and Dumb, To which is annexed the Method of educating 
Mutes of a more mature Age, which has been 5 with 80 
much success on the Continent, by the Abbe de l'Epee. g vo. 
10s. 6d. Boards. London. 


Tux first of these publications is a translation of a work in every 
respect interesting and valuable: its author's situation, as director- 
5 and principal physician to the Royal Institution ſor the 

lind at Paris, having afforded him ample opportunities, which he 
has not neglected, of making observations on the manners and char- 
acter of the blind, on the employments most suitable for them to 
exercise, and on the best mode of communicating instruction to 
them. In the commencement of the Essay, we have considera- 
tions on the character of the blind; and the chapter devoted to an 
examination of their moral state appears to us curious and impor- 
tant. We think that the folllowing extract will not prove unac- 
ceptable to our readers: 


The want of sight not only deprives the blind of the sensations 
which that organ gives to those who have sight; but also extends 
its influence over all their thoughts, which it modifies and distorts; 
all their ideas, therefore, are false or contrary to the notions we 
have, because, as Condillac has well observed, coloured nature has 
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no existence for them; it is blindness which plunges them in the ig- 
norance in which they are of decorum, and which deprives them of 
the sentiment of social decencies. Modesty which is one of the 
pacts of youth, is to them almost an imaginary being, though they 

ave a sort of timidity, which, it is true, belongs perhaps rather to 
fear than shame, but which greatly augments ther embarrassment 
in certain circumstances. 

‘ Unfortunate in all their relations with other men, they are very 
imperfectly acquainted with those emotions which draw us to- 
wards each other, and decide our affections and attachments. Sen- 
sibility has not, for them, those charms which make us place it in 
the rank of the sweetest as well as the most amiable virtues. 
Unhappy creatures! their situation, which forces them to be on 
their guard against all the world, makes them often place in 
the same class their benefactors and their enemies; and without 
meaning it, perhaps, they appear ungrateful. It is these motives 
which make them form connections with the blind rather than 
with those who have sight, whom they consider as a different 
class of beings. Is it that they apprehend our inconstancy, or 
distrust our superiority, or else find more points of association 
9 each other? 

T ey will easily be excused, when we reflect on the num- 
ber of signs that are lost to him who is deprived of plea Those 
external motions, which are painted so expressively on the 
countenance, that faithful Mirror of the soul, do not exist for them. 
They are continually, in their relations with other men, as one is 
with an individual whom one knows only by correspondence; we 
know perfectly well that he exists, but we cannot conceive how. 

‘If not very open-hearted, on the other hand, nature gives them 
an ample compensation by endowing them with a prodigious acti- 
vity of imagination and an insatiable desire of knowledge, which in 
them, isa substitute for many affections that they want, or at least 
for the expansion which such sentiments might have. This state 
of their imagination banishes ennui, which is one of the least in- 
conveniencies of blindness; for we meet with very few blind per- 
sons who have not formed some sort of occupation for themselves 
and with complete success. 

»Obliged to judge of men and things intrinsically, they must ne- 
cessarily obtain truer results than us; moreover, as I have repea- 
tedly said they see things in a more abstract manner than we, and 
in questions of pure speculation are less subject to be deceived; for 
abstraction consists in separating in thought the sensible quali- 
ties of bodies from each other, sad error commonly springs from a 
defective separation. They have no need, like us to guard them- 
selves against the illusions of the senses, since they cannot be se- 
duced by appearances: the charms of the countenance, the richness 
of clothes, the sumptuousness of apartments, the dignity of office, 
and the predjudices attached to birth, are nothing to them: it is 
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the moral man they appreciate. How much more certain must 
their judgments be, in this respect, than ours! 

A soft and sonorous voice is to them the symbol of beau- 
ty. They know pretty exactly, by the compass of the voice, what 
is the stature aad size of the person who speaks, the largeness of 
the room they happen to be in, &c. But with what nicety of dis- 
cernment must these attentive observers judge, by this means, of 
the temper and of certain shades of character which escape us, be- 
cause we have not the same interest in remarking them? By a 
sort of anticipated intuition, they see the soul through its cover- 
ing.* 

There are, in fact, more relations than has hitherto been sup- 
posed between the divers degrees of the vocal organ and the dispo- 
sition. In this point of view, one might form a curious compari- 
son between animals and man, by forming the first link of the 
chain by those savage beasts, the terror of the forest and continu- 
ing it down to those peaceable animals who are born in our en- 
closures to feed and clothe us. This study, very worthy of a phi; 
losopher, would lead I am persuaded, to some useful results. 

‘ The blind have been accused, in general, of atheism, very un- 
justly. Those who have advanced this strange assertion, were 
either not sincere, or had some interest in propagating an error 
which might prop up some others. Why give such an idea of those 
who have the greatest want of the consolations which religion 
showers on the unfortunate and unhappy ? Do they not know in 
part the works of the Creator? The taste of fruits, the sweetness 
of flowers, the song of birds, hd the vicissitude of the seasons; 
must they not make them sensible of the existence of the admi- 
rable Architect of the universe ? 

‘Nevertheless, I will not justify them entirely from the reproach 
of impiety, whichhas been made against them with some founda- 
tion. I am more convinced than any body that that law, anterior 
to all sensible impressions, which God gave to man on drawing him 
out of nothing, is engraved in their hearts; but I am obliged to con- 
fess also, that they do not . follow the impulse of that inte- 
rior voice, which approves and consoles when we do good, and 
torments and gnaws when we do evil: conscience, in short, has not 
that influence over their actions which it has over ours. It is eas 
to deduce the consequences that flow from a similar state; an 
what may be their ideas on good and evil, and on the notions we 
have acquired. 

‘I have never known a blind atheist; but if we happened to meet 


Sir John Fielding, a relation of the author of Tom Jones, who lived 
in our time, was blind; but this did not prevent him from filling with great 
distinction, the place of chief magistrate of the police-office, in London. He 
kept in his mind the description of many hundred thieves, and was never 
mistaken when they were brought before him.’ 
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with one so unfortunate as not to acknowledge the Creator in his 
works, we might repeat to him what Dr. Holmes formerly said to 
the celebrated Saunderson, who had expressed some doubts on 
this point: put your hand on yourself: the structure of your body 
will dissipate so gross an error. . 

Like us they wish for what is the most difficult to obtain. All 
blind people have a decided taste for independence and liberty 
Nothing, however, is more contrary to their real interest than the 
use of a thing which they could only abuse. The art of those, there- 
fore who are with them, consists less insatisfying them than in ma- 
ing them believe they are satisfied. By this means we avoid exasper- 
ating the natural defects they may have, all of which appertain 
more or less to their infirmity, which cannot be imputed to them 
as a crime. 

Their self-love, which is the most prominent of all their de- 
fects, and, perhaps, the origin of all the others, is compensated by 
some valuable qualities; their invincible patience and extreme te- 
nacity in their enterprises render them capable of surmounting the 
greatest obstacles without ever being disheartened.” 


Part II contains short biographical notices of those blind per- 
sons who have distinguished themselves in the sciences and in the 
aris. This portion of the work contains some trifling errors, and 
does not exhibit any thing very novel.—Part the third developes 
the means adopted at the Royal Institution in Paris for the instruc- 
tion of the blind. The chapters relative to their reading, to their 
modes of printing for the blind, and to the books for their use, with 
those on the study of languages and mathematics, contain much 
information that well deserves the attention of all who are enga- 
ged in the education of these unfortunates. We cannot enter on 
any of these details, however because we wish to indulge ourselves 
with extracting a part of the chapter respecting the means of com- 
munication between the blind and the deaf and dumb; a subject 
which appears to us as interesting as it is singular. 


‘During the time,’ says Dr. Guillie, ‘ that the institutions of the 
blind and of the deaf and dumb were united in the convent, formerly 
of the Celestines, the pupils of the two establishments, brought to- 
gether by their habitation, but separated by their infirmity, endea- 
voured to establish points of contact between each other. The 
heads of the two houses, far from disapproving of this connection, 
favoured it; being convinced that it could not but be advantageous 
to creatures, whom a sort of confraternity of misfortune led to seek 
each other. 

Bath had already received some instruction; for I cannot im- 
agine what mode of communication could be established between 
the blind and the deaf and dumb, who had learnt nothing. Their 
Situation, I suppose, would be like that of a child without experi- 
ence, that must be shown every thing. I am therefore going to 
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speak, not of the blind in a state of nature, but of the blind who 
have been taught. 

‘When the blind had learnt that the deaf and dumb spoke to 
each other in the.dark; by writing on their back, they conceived 
that this method might succeed also with them, as in fact it did. 
This new language soon became common to the two families; the 
deaf and dumb, who found it tiresome to have written on their 
back what they could see perfectly well, attempted to make the 
blind write in the air, as they do themselves: this means, which 
was as long as the former. appeared to them more uncertain, a8 
the blind wrote ill in that way; they therefore preferred the 
characters the latter made use of; but as these characters cannot be 
easily transported, the dumb taught the blind their „ 
bet, and the one by sight, and the other by touch, easily found by 
the inspection of their fingers, the letters that are formed by their 

ifferent combinations. Nevertheless, this manual alphabet, onl 
exhibiting words, slackened conversation amazingly. They felt 
the want of a more rapid communication, and the blind learnt 
the theory of the signs of the deaf and dumb: each sign thus rep: 
resenting a thought, the communication was complete. This study 
was long and tedious, because it supposes a pretty complete know- 
ledge of grammar; but the wish to talk got the better of all these 
difficulties, and in a few months, the signs being perfectly well 
known, took place of all the other means till then employed. The 
exchange between them was performed in the following manner: 

‘When the blind had to speak to the deaf and dumb, he made 
the representative signs of his ideas, and these signs more or less 
exactly made, transmitted to the deaf and dumb the idea of the 
blind.* When the deaf and dumb, in his turn, wished to make 
himself understood, he did it in two wavs: he stood with his arms 
stretched out and motionless, before the blind person, who took 
hold of him a little above the wrists, and without squeezing them, 
followed all the motions they made;or if it happened that the signs 
were not understood, the blind man put himself in the place of the 
deaf and dumb, who then took hold of his arms in the same man- 
ner, and moving them about ,as he would have done his own, before 
a person who could see, hefilled up the deficiencies of the first op- 
eration, and thus completed the series of ideas which he wished to 
communicate to his companion. | 

‘But the degree of instruction of the scholars not being the 
same, they could not make use of the signs equally well; and sup- 
plied them by all the means which their inventive imagination 
could suggest. It was an extraordinary sight to behold a pante- 


‘>It is unnecessary to observe that the difficulty of these communica- 
tions is increased by the want of the signs of the physiognomy, and of a part 
of the gestures and motions of the body, which the blind man cannot ap- 
preciate. and of which he has not even an idea; for in speaking, the blind 
remain without motion and expression.’ 
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mime acted in the most profound silence by 150 children, anxious 
to understand each other, and not always succeeding; tired out 
with long and useless attempts, and often ending, like the builders 
of Babel, by separating without being able to understand each other; 
but at the same time not without having given reciprocal proofs of 
bad humor, by striking as the deaf do, or screaming like the blind.“ 


Mr. Arrowsmith's volume consists of three separate treatises; one 
by himself on the instruction of the infant deaf and dumb, occupying 
90 pages; another by the Abbe del'Epee, on the method of educating 
mutes ofa more advanced age, 120 pages; and another by the same 
writer on the method of instructing the deaf and dumb to artculate, 
which fills 70 pages. ‘The last two were published so long ago as 
the year 1801: but, the impression having been exhausted, they 
are now re-published, by Mr. Arrowsmith on account of what he 
considers as their intrinsic value. His own work is principally 
grounded on the experience of his brother Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith; 
who was born deaf and dumb, and is now an artist, and whose por- 
trait drawn by himself, forms a frontispiece to the volume. Mr. 
Thomas Arrowsmith, in spite of his natural defect, was sent to a 
school in common with other children, where he learned to write; 
and he seems to have been early taught by his friends the mean- 
ing of words, by shewing to him the things signified. It is not 
expressly stated by whom he was initiated in grammar, which is 
a really difficult part of the instruction of the deaf and dumb: 
but we presume he was the pupil of the Abbe de l'Epee, from the 
terms in which that gentleman is mentioned. The mode of teach- 
ing the meaning of words is very clearly explained in the two sub- 
sequent passages: 


To teach the deaf and dumb child (after he has become a little 
acquainted with the aha the names of things which can beshown 
to him by means of the alphabetical counters, place the letters 
TAB! E, and point to the table, letting them remain, for some 
time, desiring the child to find the letters and point them out to 

ou in the book; which if he does, it will prove he knows them. 
Then desire him to notice and recollect the letters forming the 
word, which may be done by a sign, putting your finger to your 
forehead, the seat of remembrance, which the child will compre- 
hend as a token for him to recollect the letters, and what they 
represent, when he is questioned at some future period as to the 
name, by showing him the table without the letters. When you 
have placed the letters TABLE, as above, desire the child to place 
the small t a b l e, which will greatly assist his memory, and when 
he has done this, hustle the counters together, and desire him to 
find and place the letters as you did, until he is correct; and be 
sure to encourage him for his assiduity and attention. The child 
will be pleased, both at home and at school, with every addition- 
al information; and his school-fellows will be equally pleased and 
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happy to render him every assistance in their power, and in man 
instances will do so better than the master or mistress. The table 
being made of wood, he can see the substance and quality of it as well 
as any child, but still he is at a loss to know their names; and so 
would you if you had hot been told. The table being made of ma- 
hogany, and the child seeing that the chairs and chest of drawers 
are of the same substance and quality, it is very natural for the 
child to point to them for further information, not knowing but 
they are also called tables; the child is then tol their names, in 
the same manner, with the counters, as the word table, and by the 
same means the child may be taught to know a deal table from 
any other, and in like manner, the name, quality, and use of every 
thing he can see, before he can write or has learned the manual 
alphabet. Suppose something was shown to you which you had 
never seen before, what would be the first question you would 
ask? Why, the name of it, no doubt. In the same manner is the 
curiosity of the deaf and dumb led, when they know the name of 
one thing, to inquire the name of every thing they can see; and 
ay curiosity or desire of knowledge is innate with us all, more 
or less. 

The recollection of things is much easier than that of words, 
even to us who can hear; consequently as a deaf and dumb child 
advances in his learning, if you can explain to him the meaning 
of any thing by a sign, he will remember it better than by words; 
for instance, suppose a person called upon you whose name was 
Wood, and the child asked you the person’s name, if you pointed 
to a piece of wood, he would instantly understand his name was 
formed by the same letters, and write it down Wood. The same 
if a person called of the name of Stone; by showing the child a 
stone he would comprehend the meanjng, and never forget the 
person’s name. When such names occur, the child will often 
make some pleasant remark on them, by explaining to you, that 
with stone you may build a house, and mend the roads; and with 
wood you may make a fire. By this means he exercises his facul- 
ties, and if he forgets to make any remark on a similar word, you 
can do it for him; by comparing one word with another, he will 
discover the different sense and meaning, which a word formed 
with the same letters may express. 

‘Many useful words may be taught the child at this early age 
by signs, that you cannot do by means of figures; such as yes, no, good, 
bad, rich, poor, go, come, right, wrong, up, down, white, black, or 
any colour, walk, ride, run, trot, gallop: quick, slow, tall, short, 
stand, sit, kneel, eat, drink, sleep, rise, fall, heat, cold, 
little, great, much, more, what, which, who, this, that, I, you, him, 
her, they, &c.; all which, and many others, are to be explained, as 
will be found in the Abbe de |’Epee’s Instructions, by natural signs, 
which the sense of any person will dictate.’ 

Having the deaf child before you, and the book with the al- 
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phabet in your hand, point to the letter C, and desire, by a sign, 
the child, to find and bring you the counter with C up- 
on it; the child obeys you. In the same manner you proceed for 
Aand T. The three letters being put close together, you have a 
word before you, which is easy to be explained by showing the 
child the oat, an animal which children are in general fond of play- 
ing with, anda word, in consequence of its shortness, easy to be re- 
membered. Then desire the child to bring you the letters CAN; 
in the same manner then the letters EAT, and the letters MEAT. 
Here the child has four words before him, one of which he knows 
the meaning of; the other three he does not. The child looks a- 
bout for 1 while you get a bit of meat; the instant the 
child sees the meat, which the child knows by sight, and the use 
of as well as any child, the name of which you can explain by show- 
ing him the letters and the meat, he naturally expects you are go- 
ing to give it to the cat; then point to the cat and to your mouth at 

e same time, making yourjaws to move as in the act of mastication, 
then by pointing to the word EAT, and the motion of the jaws, 
the word eat is fully explained. 

< You see the necessity of proceeding in the most plain and 
simple method, depending much on the most significant 
signs and gestures, suitable to the capacity of the learner, for a me- 
dium of communication. There is still another word for the child 
to learn, much more difficult than the others. A verb is always dif- 
ficult to teach and explain, particularly when the child is so very 
young. 

‘Give the meat to the cat and when it is eating it, point to the 
words CAT CAN, laying a stress upon the word can, and show- 
ing the child that the cat can eat; but if the child does not cor- 
rectly understand at first the meaning of the word can, he will 
soon find the difference between can and cannot. 

For the next lesson, then desire the child to bring you the let- 
ters DOG, another animal which a child is fond of; you show the child 
the dog, and he will instantly comprehend the meaning of the word. 
Muzzle the dog and get some meat; then desire the child to give you 
the letters CANNOT EAT MEAT, and by laying the meat down, 
the child will perceive the dog does not do as the cat did, which will 
tend to explain more fully the word can, when at the same lime 
it explains to the child the word cannot; and by unmuzzling the 
dog, the child will see him eat, which explains that the dog can 
eat meat as well as the cat. But should not the child understand cor- 
rectly the meaning of the word can, do not trouble him too much 
at first withan explanation. He has done well, if he understands 
the words cat, eat meat; dog, eat meat. In the same manner, you 
may teach the child, I eat meat, you eat pye; they eat fish, or any 
thing else you please; and thus imperceptibly lead him to a know- 
ledge of nouns, pronouns, verbs, Ee. before he can write; so that 
when he goes to school for that purpose, and to learn grammar, he 
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will- be prepared to learn the different parts of speech as well as 
any other child, and with equal ease. e child will be so much 
entertained with those lessons, that instead of considering learning 
a labour, he will fly to his book with the greatest pleasure and a- 
Vidity; and you will be astonished to see the rapid progress he will 
make at so early an age.’ 


A letter written by Mr. Chippendale, of Winwick, gives a curi- 
ous account of Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith’s sensibility to music 
through the medium of the touch. 


% Some years back, probably five or six, a young gentleman of 
the name of Arrowsmith, a member of the Royal Academy at So- 
merset-House, of what degree I cannot remember, came down in- 
to this country, and resided some months in Warrington, in the 
exercise of his profession as a miniature and portrait painter. He 
was quite deaf, so as to be entirely dumb. e had been taught 
to write, and wrote an elegant hand, in which he was enabled to 
express his own ideas with facility; he was also able to read 
and understand the ideas of others expressed in writing. It will 
scarcely be credited, that a person thus ci ecumetanced should be 
fond of music, but this was the fact in the case of Mr. Arrowsmith. 
He was at a gentleman’s glee club, of which I was president at 
that time, and as the glees were sung, he would place himself near 
some articles of 98 furniture, or a partition, door, or window- 
shutter, and would fix the extreme end of his finger nails, which 
he kept rather long, upon the edge of the wood or some projecting 
part of it, and there remain, until the piece under performance 
was finished, all the while expressing, by the most significant ges- 
tures, the pleasure he experienced from his perception of the mu- 
sical sounds. He was not so much pleased with a solo, as with a 
pretty full clash of harmony; and if the music was not very good, 
or, I should rather say, if it was not correctly executed, he would 
show no sensation of pleasure. But the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in this case is, that he was most evidently deli hted 
with those passages in which the composer displayed his science 
in modulating his different keys. When such passages happened 
to be executed with precision, he could scarcely repress the emo- 
tions of pleasure he received within any bounds; for the delight he 
evinced seemed to border on ecstasy. 

This was expressed most remarkably at our club when the 
glee was sung, with which we often conclude: it is by Stevens, and 
begins with the works, ‘Ye spotted snakes,’ &c. from Shaks- 
peare’s Midsummer’s Night Dream. In the 2d stanza, on the 
words, ‘Weaving spiders come not here,’ &c. there is some mod- 
ulation of the kind above alluded to; and here Mr. Arrowsmith 
would be in raptures, such as would not be exceeded by one who 
Was in immediate possession of the sense of hearing. 

These facts are very extraordinary ones; and that they are 
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facts can be proved by the evidence of six or eight gentlemen who 
were present, and by turns, observed him accurately.” 


Oa account of the advantages derived from competition, Mr. 
Arrowsmith argues in favour of educating children with such a 
natural defect in common with other children, and speaks with 
too much asperity of institutions for the separate education of the 
deaf and dumb. That such persons may be adyantageously taught 
writing at a common school, we think, is probable, and it is desi- 
rable that they should occasionally mix in the studies as well as 
the exercises of other children : but we apprehend that it will al- 
ways be necessary for them to have much taught by a system and 
discipline exclusively appropriated to themselves, 

the Abbe de |’Epee’s writings, a judgment has already been 
pronounced by us and by the public. We are sorry that Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith has reprinted the work on articulation, as we are satis- 
fied that intelligence can be imparted to the deaf and dumb, and they 
may be instructed how to communicate their thoughts to others, 
much better without any such medium. It is a painful process to 
them; and, when they have acquired such articulation as can be 
taught them, it is also most painful either for their friends or for 
strangers to listen to them. 

We cannot dismiss these two volumes without observing that 
well conducted institutions for the relief of the blind, the deafand 
dumb, and the insane, produce good almost without any mixture 
of evil. The sufferings of the individuals themselves are, as far 
as may be, mitigated; where capacity has been given, their talents 
are drawn out; and, as Jong as any sensibility remains, their be- 
nevolent affections must be exercised and improved. The science 
of medicine, and the studies of human nature and the human mind, 
are also materially advanced; and above all, the charity of the 
community has an opportunity of exercising itself, without being 
confronted by those objections which are advanced against other 
institutions, from the tendency to increase the ills of an exces- 
sive population, or to promote pauperism and the sense of depen- 
dence. Every accession to our knowledge, concerning the mode 
of treatment most conducive to the comfort or improvement of 

rsons so afflicted, cannot but be hailed with gratitude by the 

umane; and those, especially, who have observed by what gradu- 
al steps all sound knowledge is advanced, will be best able to ap- 
preciate details of processes and results of experiments which to 
a superficial observer may appear either obvious or insignificant. 


ArT. V.—Recollections of the National Road over the Alleghany 
Mountains, extending from Cumberland, on the Potomac, 
to Wheeling, on the Ohio. By a late traveller in the west. | 
Tue town of Cumberland, better known in colonial history as 


Fort Cumberland, (for this was a frontier town in the old French 
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war; and received its name from the then popular Duke of Cum- 
berland, the favorite son of George II.) is situated at the foot of 
the Alleghany Mountains; which here consist of five or six dis- 
tinct ridges, extending over a space of fifty or sixty miles; and 
covered, to their very summits, with a strong growth of timber, 
mostly precluding the sight of every other object, but the majes- 
tic road, which seems to stretch across an interminable wilder- 
ness, with the stride ofa giant, in all the solemnity of silence and 
solitude. 

Immediately after crossing Will’s creek, a trifling current, but 
celebrated as (the then) Colonel Washington’s point of departure, 
on his first expedition to Fort Du Quesne, you ascend for a mile 
or two by a winding route, carried round the southern peak of the 
Cumberland range, from which you have a fine view, on the left, 
of an amphitheatre of hills; in the area of which may be traced 
the obstructed stream of the Potomac, running round to seek an 
outlet at the natural breach in the ridge, which permits the junc- 
tion of the two branches, at the Cumberland fork. A short des- 
cent, on the opposite side, leads the National Road to the foot of 
that ridge of the Alleghanies, which is distinguished on the spot, 
by the appropriate name of the Big Savage. Here commences an 
ascent of about nine miles, with little intermission, until the trav- 
eller arrives at a small settlement called Frost Town, at such a 
frizid elevation that frost takes place there, occasionally, in ever 
month of the year, and fires are often wanted at night, in the mid- 
dle of summer. We changed horses here about day break on the 
15th of July, and a comfortable fire was blazing in the chimney. 

The descent from this peak, on the western side, is rendered 
gradual, and easy, by a tributary swell called the Little Savage, 
after descending which this fine road takes a direct course for 
many miles, showing at a distance like a garden walk, struck by 
a line across the progressive elevations vf that called the Dividing 
Ridge, which at length separates the eastern from the western wa- 
ters; though its gradual predominance over parallel heights is not 
marked to the eye by any observable variation in the scale of the 
road; which seems to pursue an interminable course, sixty feet in 
width, one half of which is paved, leaving a summer track on ei- 
ther side, of about fifteen feet, from which the woods have been 
cut away for twenty feet more; thus forming a superb avenue of 
a hundred feet in width, bordered by primeval forests, of gigan- 
tic growth. 

Hitherto the continuous woods, rarely interrupted by any other 
objects than log huts, and zig-zag patches of cultivation, have 
been mostly deciduous, consisting of chesnut, locust, maple, elm, 
ash, and the variegated tribes of oak: but now you traverse here 
and there majestic groves of pine, their tall shafts rising as strait 
as artificial columns, without the incumbrance of a limb,.to the 
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height of sixty or seventy feet, and furming natural porticos or 
colonnades of infinite beauty and grandeur. 

No notice has heen taken of the bridges, wing walls, &c., on this 
part of the route, though they are numerous and well placed where- 
ver they were required by the inequalities of the track; because 
most of them are already in a state of shameful dilapidation, 
partly from the badness of the mortar, with which they have been 
cemented; and partly from the mischievous activity of a certain 
class of passengers, who amuse themselves at the expense of the 
public, by throwing the upper stones into the adjacent preci- 
pices. 

On descending to the western foot of this beautiful tract of 
road, throughout the whole of which the angle of elevation does 
not exceed five degrees, you pass two or three romantic bridges, 
atshort intervals. They are still, like those before mentioned, to- 
tally devoid of artificial ornament, showing nothing from the road 
but low walls, overhanging dark precipices: yet they are striking- 
7 picturesque as artificial objects, reflecting chequered light un- 

er the deep shade of the spruce pines, which tower over the sub- 
jacent swamps, and relieve the eye of the traveller with a change 
of verdure, and fresh objects of admiration. The massy trunks, 
and swinging branches, of these sons of the forest, tattered by a 
thousand storms, having been no way contracted in their dimen- 
sions, by scantiness of nutriment, the soil upon these mountains 
being generally rich, black, and deep, at the greatest elevations, 
in consequence of the parallel clearıngs on the road side, are al- 
ready almost obliterated by a rapid growth of young oaks, ches- 
nuts, locusts, &c., whose luxuriant foliage affords a continual 
treat to the eye. 

Having thus imperceptibly ascended the main ridge, or most 
elevated summit of the Alleghany, in this direction. and descend- 
ed again, at ease, for some miles, amid the shifting scenery of 
rocks, in very variety of form, or stratification, as exposed to 
view, by the deep cuts of the road, into the swelling sides of the 
hills, or athwart their rounded summits, we arrived at the first 
bridge on the route, which is worth mentioning, as a piece of ar- 
chitecture. It is said to have cost the United States $20,000, 
though it consists of but a single arch. It is thrown over a branch 
of the Youghiogany, where the banks are high; and when the trav- 
eller reaches the center of the bridge he finds himself at an ele- 
vation of sixty feet above the stony bed of the river, or rather 
darksome torrent, which here washes the foot of the Negro Moun- 
tain—a gloomy pass, so called, itis presumed from the deep shades - 
of the pines and firs with which it is exclusively covered. 
These thick groves being totally impervious to the beams of the 
sun keep the ground beneath them perpetually moist and drip- 
ping; and by preventing the growth of underwood permit one to 
penetrate athwart e stems the darkness visible by 
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which he is surrounded, and which naturally suggests alarwing 
apprehensions, in a spot so solitary and sequestered. 
merging from this gloomy tract we gladly rose, and again des- 
cended, by repeated stages, that called the Winding Ri from 
the summit of which we were gratified with a boundless prospect 
rh woods and mountains Lifting their green heads to the western 
Sy.“ i 
On descending this ridge we crossed the dividing line between 
the two states of Maryland and Pennsylvania, which though it 
was marked but a few years since, by clearing away the trees to 
a certain width, is now again become almost imperceptible from 
the rapid growth of underwood, in this. genial climate; but a dif- 
ference is readily perceived in the adjacent improvements, cor- 
responding with the amelioration in the state of society accompa- 
nying the gradual abolition of slavery, which was so wisely, as 
well as humanely, provided for in Pennsylvania, by the prospec- 
tive law of 1780. Well-cleared fields, and houses neatly built 
mark the change to the least observant eye, and utter more 
volumes of declamation upon the impolicy of domestic slavery. 
The lowest turn of the winding ridge leads round the brow of 
a projecting knoll into a beautiful little valley between three pre- 
cipitous hills, from which it makes its circuitous way toward the 
onongahela, the principal stream of the Youghiogany, over which 
the National Road is carried by a fine bridge, which iss said te 
have cost about $50,000. It is the finest bridge upon this road, 
and probably the largest stone bridge in the United States. It 
springs lightly and gracefully from the high bank, upon which a 
village of twenty houses, called Smithfield has grown up within 
four or five years, forming an easy descent of three hundred feet 
to the opposite flat or bottom, over three majestic arches of nine- 
ty, seventy-five, and sixty feet span, in the order in which they 
are narrated—not as usual with the widest arch in the middle 
thus judiciously sacrificing beauty, or rather perhaps uniformity, 
to convenience. For this bridge is eminently beautiful and pic- 
turesque as seen in connexion with a conical mountain, which ri- 
ses over it to a height of several hundred feet, clad in the richest 
verdure; whilst the rippling stream, occupying only the widest 
opening, except in time of freshets, ranges along the base of ano- 
ther precipitous height, down the side of which you may trace the 
almost perpendicular course of heavy timber, which is shot over 


In the bosom of this ridge, about fifteen feet within the surface, 
were found some curious reliques of the former world. Among them 
were two considerable fragments of impressions from unknown vegeta- 
bles; one of them has the appearance of having been long water-worn, 
the other is now as sharp as if it had been cut but yesterday with the 
finest instrument of art These interesting objects were presented by 
the superintendant of the road to the museum at Baltimore. 
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the hill top, and descends with such force as sometimes shivers 
the stoutest logs, and often plants them many feet deep in the bed 
of the creek. 

There is coal found in an adjacent bank, and I picked up one of 
the exact size and shape of an ostrich’s egg, composed of finer 
pebbles, so perfectly consolidated together that when broken the 
component parts made but one fracture, without crumbling. This 
kind of grit-stone it seems is found in large masses upon the ad- 
jacent heights, and has been used for mill stones instead of the 

rench burrs, which were formerly transported at great expense 
across the mountains as far as Pittsburgh. 

Wolves and bears still infest the neigbouring mountains, and it 
was but a few days before we passed throu Alpine village, 
that a panther had been shot for which a neighbouring hunter had 
received the government reward of ten or twelve dollars a head. 

A few miles beyond this village, upon the ascent of the Laurel 
hill, a little to the left of the present road, may still be traced, al- 
though now covered with trees and underwood, the i lar out- 
lines of Fort Necessity, where Washington, then at the head of a 
single regiment, encamped on his way to the Ohio. It covered 
three quarters of an acre—included a natural spring—and at this 
time displays nothing more prominent than that scanty embank- 
ment which afterwards protected the flying remnant of a British 
army retreating from the fatal field of Monongahela. 

To be Continued. 


Art. VI.—Description of an Indian Mound, in the State of 
Ohio, which has not been heretofore described mene In a 
letter from Joseph Sansom, Esq. to Chief Justice Tilghman. 


Asout ten miles from the town of Newark, in the State of Ohio, 
upon the head waters of the river Scioto, is a regular mound of 
stone, which has not been hitherto noticed in print, as far as I 
know. It may be referred, with probability, to the same period of 
aboriginal polity, and comparative civilization, which cannot be 
satisfactorily applied to the rude ancestors of the present race of 
Indians, inhabiting the actual territory of the United States of 
America. 

This immense pile of stone, the construction of which (like that 
of Egyptian Pyramids) must have commanded the labour of a nu- 
merous people, under the control ef an absolute chieftain, very 
different from the lax authority, and parental domination of the 
native Sachems of the present race, is not less than two Eundred 
feet diameter, and may be little short of fifty in height. The l 
and massy stones, with which it is composed, though without the 
use of cement, are artificially, as well as laboriously, put together, 
as appears on examining the sides of a circular aperture, which 
has been made for discovery, in the centre of a flat space of twen- 
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ty or thirty feet diameter, on the summit of the mound. And the 
stones which form the outer coat of the semi-globular cone appe 

to have been originally matched or jointed, with their flattest sides 
outward, for the purpose of forming a regular swell, which might 
be ascended on all sides, without difficulty or danger; though they 
have since been much broken up and displaced, by accident or 


design. 

The interstices between the angles of the stones having admit- 
ted, in the lapse of ages, of soil enough to support a scanty growth 
of slender starving třees, and where the mound rises conically 
from the surface of a hard stony knoll, a coat of fine peat or 
turf, has formed a sort of matted appendage to the monument, 
which with the gray moss that has gathered on the parts, which 
have never been disturbed, give to this unique object a most in- 
teresting air of antiquity. 

The stony and barren tract on which it stands, scarcely admit- 
ting the growth of trees, even under our vernal sun, and exhibit- 
ing no remains of contemporaneous occupation, was Lalas a 
place of occasional resort, allotted for the assembling of public 
councils. Perhaps it might have been intended to perpetuate the 
memory of some national era, as no bones have been found to in- 
dicate a barying place. 

This venerable mound being by far the noblest monument of anti- 
quity now extant in North America, not excepting the Mexican 

mpire, it is devoutly to be hoped that Congress, will forbid the con- 
tractors for the continuation of the national turnpike, which will ran 
within a few miles of it, from making use of its materials for paving 
stones, which may easily be found N ahei; leaving this magnifi- 
cent proof of aboriginal skill and application, for the contempla- 
tion of the latest posterity. 


ArT. VII.— Letters from the South of France. Written by an 
American gentleman, in 1819. 


My Dear H. | 

Tux southern section of this delightful country, presents so 
many interesting objects to the traveller, that I doubt my ability 
to discharge the engagement made you, to write an account of 
every thing worthy of observation. The journals of tourists are, I 
think, tvo often occupied with descriptions of places of great ce- 
lebrity, and thus it may often happen that we shall become fami- 
liar with almost every street and edifice of London, Paris, or Rome, 
whilst half an empire remains unnoticed. 

Perhaps no other country presents those rare monuments of 
Roman grandeur, skill and superiority in such excellent preser- 
vation as the south of France. This, for the most part, may be at- 
tributed to the serenity of a climate free from those sudden vicis- 
situdes which in many parts of the world soon reduce the most 
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firm and stately piles to ruins, and the absence of such awful con- 
vulsions of nature as in other places have not only dilapidated edi- 
fices, but overwhelmed and swallowed up whole cities. 

In my notice of places, I shall observe no regular order, but 
rove in a desultory way as inclination prompts. The first place 
to which I shall call your attention, is the town of St. Remy, plea- 
santly situated in Provence. Besides many recollections of an 
interesting nature connected with its ancient and modern histo- 

, it presents us with two of the most beautiful antiquities to be 
ound in Europe. They consist of « triumphal Arch and Mauso- 
leum. The first of these was erected by the victorious Romans in 
honour of their general Caius Marius, near the spot where he over- 
came the combined forces of the Teutones and Ambrones, in the 
year A. C. 101. History informs us that upon this occasion 200,000 
of the allies were slain on the field of battle, and 90.000 made 
captives; a slaughter, which, judging from the results of modern 

warfare, seems pes incredible. Notwithstanding the ig 

urpose to which gunpowder is principally applied, is not the worl 

2 pa great obligations to its 1 8 5 for a discave which has 

contributed in no smalll degree to equalize power, curb oppression, 

and to render such awful instances of destruction as the one just 
mentioned not only rare but unknown in modern times? 

The site of these monuments is rather lesa than a mile from St. 
Remy. The Triumphal Arch presents itself first, having upon 
each of its sides two fluted columns with groups of figures repre- 
senting captives. It has suffered some dilapidation, several of its 
statues and ornaments being broken. Enough, however, still re- 
mains to excite admiration, and indeed a superficial observer 
would scarcely note its imperfections. 

But the Mausoleum which stands a few rods from the Trium- 
pa Arch, and is considered one of the finest specimens of the 

ind either in France or Italy, soon draws the attention of the vi- 

sitor. The height of this superb monument is between fifty and 
sixty feet. Itis in a state of complete preservation, and the just 
proportions and disposition of its three parts placed one above the 
other, produces an admirable effect, announcing to moderns the 
superiority of ancient architecture, 

e basis or first division consists of large hewn stones, and 
supports a square of smaller dimensions surrounded on its four 
sides by cornice which inclose basso relievo, the figures of which 
are as large as life. The scenes represented are all martial. On 
the north side is a combat of cavalry; on the west an engagement 
of infantry; on the south the field of battle after an action; and on 
the east, the triumph of the conquerors. 

The second division supported by the first, has two arches run- 
ning through the monument, embellished at each of the four cor- 
ners by handsome fluted columns with Corinthian capitals. Over 
these arches there is a fine cornice running round, together with 
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much well executed ornamental work. The following inscription 
is still legible on one side. 


SEX. L. M. IVLIEI. C. F. PARENTIBVS SVEIS. 


Dedicated by Sextus, Lucius, and Marcus, sons of Caius Julicius 
to their parents. 

This structure is surmounted by an arched dome or rotunda, 
composed of ten Corinthian columns resting upon a circular base 
and supporting a circular entablature. These columns enclose 
two statues, which some suppose are those of Caius Marius and 
his colleague Luctatius Catulns. 

The architectural beauties of these vestiges are alone sufficient 
to excite a degree of enthusiasm in the admirers of the arts. But 
when to these feelings are added those which spring from a vene- 
ration for antiquity with all the noble associations which crowd 
the mind, as it glances over the page of history, the effect is dou- 
bly impressive, for— 

« There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he bath leant 
His hand, but broke his sitbe, there is a power 
And magic ia the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Mast yield its pomp and wait till ages are its dower.” 

St. Remy is also famous as the birth-place of the celebrated astro- 
loger, Nostrodamus, who was besides an eminent physician, born 
in the first years of the sixteenth century. In 1558 he published 
his Predictions, with a dedication ‘to Francis I. at king 
dying the following year of a wound, which he received at a tour- 
nament (when the lance of his adversary Montgomery pierced 
through the golden vizor and entered his eye) the book of our pro- 

het was immediately consulted; and in the 35th quatrain of the 
rst century, this unfortunate event was found in these lines. 
Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera 
En champ bellique par singulier duel, 
Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera, 
Deux plaies une puis mourrir, mort cruelle. 

Such a remarkable prediction gave wings to his fame, and he 
was shortly afterwards honoured with the visits of many sover- 
eigns from different countries, all eager to look into futurity. But 
these honours had a short date, for the prophet himself paid the 
debt of nature not long afterwards, in the year 1566. 

When we withdraw our attention from particular objects, and 
take a survey of what surrounds us, we find a country which both 
in its landscape and productions affords a striking contrast with 
our own. The principal features are made up of extensive plains 
bounded by barren mountains, whilst vineyards and a luxuriant 

owth of the mulberry, fig and olive, constitute the detail. No 

ences, hedges or woods obstruct the view. The country-houses 
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are usually at a distance from the road side, and collected to- 
gether in hamlets, a custom which has most probably had its ori- 
gin from the wars of rapine and cruelty, which have so frequently 

esolated this beautiful and fruitful country, both in ancient and 
modern days. On the uncultivated heaths and commons, large flocks 
are to be seen grazing, guarded by shepherds whose costume and 
general appearance bring to mind the pastoral descriptions of the 
poets. They were always accompanied by their dogs those beau- 
tiful and faithful animals, which, besides solacing their sdlitude, 
contribute to lessen the labour imposed upon them. Crops of 
grain are only to be seen growing in low and moist situations. 
One is 5 y struck with the vast number of mulberry trees 
which shade the country, and are often cultivated in alternate 
rows with the olive and the vine, the whole affording a succession 
ef crops so different from the staple products of the American soil, 
that it is difficult for our countrymen to appreciate their value. 
Fhe ordinary size of the mulberry is about that of a half grown 
apple-tree to which it bears some resemblance, probably from its 
being pn in regular rows similar to orchards. The trunk ap- 
pears large in proportion to the boughs, which are not suffered to 
expand as inclined by nature, but are so trimmed as to make them 
bushy, and thereby increase their foliage. Those who make it a 
5 business to keep the silk worms, purchase the mulberry 
eaves for their support from the neighbouring farmers at a cer- 
tain price for each tree. The raw silk finds a ready market in 
the nearest manufacturing towns. 

As every thing relative to the history of this beautiful and im- 

rtant article of dress is interesting, I shall perhaps be excused 

or devoting a few lines to the subject. 

In the management of silk worms, the eggs of these insects are 
hatched in boxes, from whence they are removed to hurdle shelves 
eonstructed for their residence. The worm soon undergoes se- 
veral changes in shape and colour, and at last ends its metamor- 
phosis by retiring into its silken cell which it manufactures with 
a skill and beauty truly admirable. Having remained in its ball 
or cone for two or three weeks, it pierces the smallest end, for- 
eing its way out under the new form of a butterfly. Few how- 
ever are reserved for so long a life, as the moisture which escapes 
from the insect soon after its last transformation, is found to soil 
and injure the silk. To prevent this evil the cones are exposed to 
a sufficient degree of heat to destroy the life of the fly. Enough 
are however always preserved to keep up the stock, and as each 
will lay 5 or 600 eggs, a small number is sufficient for this pur- 

e. 


The worms are supplied with fresh leaves every day, and great 
care is taken to keep their apartments clean, and well aired, as 
their health, growth and welfare depend greatly upon these pre- 
cautions. The leaves intended for the future support of these in- 
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sects are gathered from the trees in dry weather, and retain their 
freshness a long time by being well protected from moisture. 

Silk, though well known, was not manufactured in Europe be- 
fore the decline of the Roman empire, and the luxurious Romans 
were indebted for this very costly article, to the caravan mer- 
chants who traded with the Chinese, by traversing the long and 
dangerous paths and defiles which led over the deserts and moun- 
tains of Arabia. During the reign of Justinian, the insects which 
produce it were first introduced into the west. Two Persian 
monks who had found their way to the Chinese empire as mis- 
sionnries, suffered their religious zeal to be relaxed by . 
and upon a promise of a high reward from that emperor, succeed- 
ed in transporting the eggs of the insect from China to the west. 
The monks eluded the penetrating vigilance of the Chinese, by 
concealing the eggs in hollow N Such was at that time 
the high estimation in which this strange people held the manage - 
ment of silk worms that they considered the business of nursing 
them an occupation superior to all others and proper for their 

ueens. 

: The olive tree which produces such an agrecable condiment is 
a small and bushy evergreen. The fruit, when ripe, is black, but 
those that are pickled are gathered green, and have their bitter- 
ness extracted by an alkaline solution in which they are steeped. 

In my next letter you will perhaps have some account of the 
interesting antiquities of Nismes, a place which abounds with some 
of the noblest specimens of art. In the meantime recommending 
myself to your kind preposessions, I iii 

ours. 


ART. TAROTA AT 1 From the Treaty of Paris in 1815. 
ontinue 


from page 493. 
Cuar. II.—KNOIA xD. Distresses of the Coun Riots in the 
Counties of Suffolk, Cambri and St — Meetings at 
Spafields, and disturbanoes in the M is.—Orator Hunt.--- 


rriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales and Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Cobourg Saalfield.—Death of Mr. Sheridan. 


In the speech at the commencement of the session of Parlia- 
ment, the regent congratulated himself and the two Houses on the 
prosperous condition of the nation. In regard to a very great 
pr of the nation, however, it was early suspected, and it soon 

came quite evident, that these congratulations were at the best 
somewhat premature. To so great an extent indeed did this im- 
pression gain ground, that both within Parliament and without it 
a very considerable share of the public attention was ere long di- 
rected to the causes out of which the acknowledged distresses of 
the agricultural part of the nation had arisen, and to the remedies, 
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by which, in the opinion of various speculators, they might most 
y sty lie cared speculators, they might m 

The extent of these distresses was exhibited to the House in such 
an alarming point of view, that no attempt was made to infuse 
the spirit of party zeal into the discussion of the subject. The 
business of the committee which was appointed was gone about in 
the calm manner of a merely scientific society, all men appearing 
to bring te the investigation minds influenced by no motives ex- 
cept those of the purest and most honourable nature; nor is it to 
be doubted that this circumstance alone was of considerable effi- 
cacy in soothing the spirits of those whose sufferings might have 
been, not unnaturally, expected to render them irritable. 

These distresses 3 they were brought much too early 
under the consideration of parliament, were not in faet greater 
than the distresses of other parts of the empire wherein agricul- 
ture had never formed the chief object of attention among the 
silk manufacturers, for instance in Spitalfields, and the iron and 
coal workers of Staffordshire and Wales. The distress was a 
very general one; and wherever it appeared, among labourers of 
the ground or manufacturers, it is certain that it had originated in 
the operation of the same general causes. These causes, however 
their minutise might be disputed, bore all of them no indistinct re- 
ference to the highly artificial state wherein the empire and all its 
concerns had been placed hy the unexampled we ay and pertina- 
city of the war in which it had been engaged. The sufferings of 
the agricultural and commercial classes were connected with each 
other in their origin, and they acted reciprocally se as to increase 
each other in the sequel. e more immediate causes of all may 
be considered as having arisen from changes thus produced in 
the exports, the imports, and the home demands of commerce, in 
consequence of the alteration which took place in the system of 
the empire, and of the continental nations, by reasen of the down- 
fal of the power of France. 

During the centinuance of the last war, many things had con- 
spired to stimulate to the highest extent the exertions of every 
class of the. le of Engl Cut off by the decrees of Buona- 

from direct intercourse with some of the richest countries 
in Europe, the policy which England had adopted in revenge of 
this exclusion, had greatly increased the action of those many cir- 
cumstances which naturally tended towards rendering her the 
or rather sole entrepot of the commerce of the world. In 

r the whole of that colonial trade which had formerly been suf- 
ficient to enrich, not her alone, but France and Holland also, had 
now centered. The inventive zeal of her manufacturers had gone 
on from 9580 to year augmenting and improving branches of indus- 
try, in which even before, she had been without a rival. The in- 
crease of manufacturers had been attended with a perpetual in- 
crease in the demand for agriculteral produce, and the events of 
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the two years of raray 5 they were called) lent an additional 
spring to the motions of those whose business it was to meet this 
demand. The increase which took place in the agricultural im- 

rovements of the island, was such as had never before been equal - 

ed in any similar period of time. Invention followed invention, 
for economizing labour, and increasing production, till throughout 
no inconsiderable part of the whole empire the face of the country 
was entirely changed. i 

As the year advanced, the inclemency of the weather was 
such, that the fears of the corn-growers lest they should be ruined 
by the continuance of a too t abundance in the market, were 
very soon lost altogether in the fears of the consumers, lest there 
should be too little. The distress of the poor population in many 
counties was excessive, and in some E A districts, where 
a less rigid morality characterises the minds of. the people, their 
distress fed to acts of serious violence, which were not checked 
without very decided measures on the part of the executive. In 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, the same spirit of 
tumult successively made its appearance. The workmen in differ- 
ent towns of these counties, irritated by the reduction which had 
taken place in their wages, and alarmed at the same time 
by the prospect of a general scarcity of provisions, thought them- 
selves equally entitled to blame the manufacturers and the farmers, 
and destroyed indiscriminately the machinery of the former, and 
the barns and rick yards of the latter. In Staffordshire, the stop- 

ofseveral great iron works produced an immediate stoppage 
in some of the immense collieries, and the men thus thrown out of 
employment, being commonly supposed to be of a very rude and 
savage disposition, did not begin to manifest yapam of riut 
without exciting very serious alarm in the minds of their neigh- 
bours. The colliers, however, did not carry themselves in the se- 
quel so as to en these apprehensions. 'They filled huge wag- 
gons with coals: and dragged them with their den kanda “MIRI the 
neighbouring counties, oy set of exciting compassion, and one 
party of them approached in this fashion within a short distance 
of London. But by the interference and advice ofthe magistrates 
they were easily persuaded to return; and the whole disturbances 
in that district terminated without giving rise to any scene of 
bloodshed. 

In the metropolis itself, towards the close of the season, there 
occurred a scene of riot more alarming than any thing which had 
a peared there for many years; and which, had it not met by 

e active prudence of the government, might not unprobably have 
terminated more fatally than even the great riot of Lord Geo 
Gordon in 1780. On the 13th November. there took place in 
5 one of those huge and motely meetings to which we have 

ready alluded, where the populace, after listening ſor some time 
to the pernicious nonsense of some of their vulgar orators, at 
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last assented to the propriety of embodying, in a petition to the 
Prince Regent himself, a statement of all t evances under 
which they conceived themselves tobe suffering, from the wretch- 
ed system of government to which these islands had been subjec- 
ted by him and his ministers. This notable petition, abounding 
in every species of rudeness, insolence, and presumption, was en- 
trusted to the hands of the principal orator of the day,one Hunt, a 
person already well known in the western counties of England, as 
a noisy and turbulent, but happily a very stupid assertor of the 
same doctrines which had been preached with greater ability, in 
the same quarter, by Mr. Cobbett. The petition was to be carnied 
by Hunt to the Prince in propria persona; but the orator found on 
application at Carlton House, that he must begin with submitti 
it to the inspection of the Secretary of State. Lord Sidmou 
received the document, and forthwith sent it back to Mr. Hunt, 
assuring him, that the termsin whichits petitions were couched, put 
it entirely out of his power to forward it to its destination. A se- 
cond meeting of the same mob was, in the meantime, about tobe held 
at Spafields, for the purpose of receiving from this ambassador 
the tidings ofhis mission. It so happened, that a public execu- 
tion had taken place in the city on the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for this second assemblage, and Hunt, on his arrival at the 
scene of action, had the satisfaction to find his audience swelled 
by the addition of all the rabble which usually attend upon such 
terrible scenes in the metropolis, with any feelings rather than 
those of salutary terror. The orator made his approach in a wag- 
n, drawn by some of his most trusty adherents. He was prece- 
ed by a multitude of trumpeters, bearing banners embroidered 
with seditious mottos; but neither the least remarkakle, nor the 
least intelligible of his ensigns, were the tri-coloured flag and the 
bonnet rouge,—emblems borrowed from those worthies ef Paris, 
Marseilles, and Lyons, whom Hunt, and such as he, are content 
to consider as illustrious predecessors in the great cause of liberty. 
The account which the orator gave of the success of his embass 
was received with shouts of in 5 by the multitude, and 
commented upon in the most inflamatory terms, both by Hunt 
himself and two of his associates —a father and a son of the name 
of Watson. From the closing part of the scene Hunt was shrewd 
and cunning enough to withdraw; but the rabble proceeded, upon 
their dispersion, to reduce to practice the lessons he had been teach- 
ing them, under the guidance of his less prudent co-adjutors the 
atsons. The mob marched 1 w city, and 5 par! 
epiratiens by rifling a gun-smith’s shop, where young Watson shot 
& person who 5 5 to iheir erea. Hav- 
ing procured some arms, they advanced to the Royal Exchange. 
where they were met by the mayor and aldermen, who in vain at- 
tampted to diaperse them by means of persuasion. A few of the 
most audacious forced themselves into the Exchange, and the 
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tes beingimmediately closed by command of the mayor, they were 
ured by the officers A ee Their ee endeavour- 
ed to procure their release by firing over the gates upon the magis- 
trates; but before they had leisure to effect their purpose, a body 
of horse and foot were marched into the city, and the mob was 
obliged to disperse. Before the evening came on, made sev- 
eral attacks upon houses where arms were suf to be kept, 
in various parts of the city; but the military were sufficiently nu- 
merous, and sufficiently vigilant, to prevent them from mee 
any considerable supp y. The government had, indeed, rece 
sufficient erate rom the events of the first meeting; and the 
measures which they adopted in consequence, were such as com- 
pletely to overawe the insurgents, and restore the metropelis to 
tranquillity before the end of the day. In the mean time, young 
Watson, the most daring criminal of the scene, contrived to pro- 
cure for himself some refuge or disguise, under the ion of 
which he eventually eluded allattempt at discovery. His father, 
and some others of his associates, were less prudent or less fortu- 
nate. 

In the midst of these distresses, the nation derived much grati- 
fication from the conclusion of a treaty of inge between the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, the daughter of the Eegent, and pre- 
sumptive heiress of the throne, and Prince Leopold, a younger son 
of the house of Saxe-Coburg Saalfield.* The hopes which the 
ple reposed in this young princess were mingled with more 
an usual proportion of tenderness and affection; for every circum- 
stance of her demeanour, which had reached their knowledge, had 
tended to represent her character as one of singular artlessness, 
i and e P = omen 

e prince Leopo Saxe-Cobourg had greatly disti 
himselfin the i ing the first abdication of ona 
e, and had attended the allied Sovereigns on their visit to 
Hands in the amea bes year 8 Being introduced 
ami e gayeties of that festal season, to incess 
Wales, it as understood that he had been vied ber with 
singular interest, and that the impression made upon by his 
ce and manners had greatly contributed to determine her 

in her final rejection of the suit of the prince of Orange. 

The interest which the people already felt in the fate of the 

oung princess, was kept up and ened, from day to day, 
rd every circumstance of her opening character, as devel in 

e depertment of her married life. Transferred at once from & 
state of comparative seclusion into the full eye of the people, she 
met their gaze with a native gracefulness, unaffected benign- 


* The House of Saxe Cobourg, are descended from the fourth Cadet of 
the Ersestine branch ofthe House of Saxovy, which was deprived of the 
Blectorate by the Emperor Charles V. 
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ty, whioh excited in her favour a mingled sentiment of respect aud 
attachment. She mixed in the amusements, the occupations, the 
devotions of the le, and in every thing she endeared herself 
by showing that her thoughts were cast in the same mould with 
eirs. But muchas she delighted them by her public appearances, 
the privacy of her habitual existence, and the belief that this pri- 
vacy was the tribute and token of her conjugal love, awoke the 
deepest feeling of affection for the princess. ‘The people rejoiced 
in seein t the first gentlewoman of England appreciated and 
exemplified the purity of the domestic morals and the domestic 
happiness of her country. ts ae | 
e domestic history of this year (1816) cannotbe closed without 
mentioning the death of an individual, who, although he had for 
some time ceased to be a member of the senate, or to be regarded 
as adding strength to any party in the state, had by the exertions 
of his earlier life, won for himself a 100 to a high place both in the 
political and in the literary history of his country, and whose death, 
therefore, was of right regarded as a 5 event by his surviving 
contemporaries. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was descended from 
a family, in whom genius appears to have been a hereditary pos- 
session, and whose representatives have enjoyed uminterruptedly, 
for the last hundred years, the privilege of living in intimate 
friendship with the most remarkable men of their country. He 
was himeelf designed originally for the ion of the law, but 
this he soon quitted for the drama, in which he met with immedi- 
ate and splendid success. But by accident becoming known to 
Mr. Fox, he was induced by him to turn his views towards politi- 
cal life, and having secured a seat in parliament, his powers of wit 
and eloquence soon raised him to a high reputation, at a period when 
the public admiration was already shared by a since unequalled 
5 N 5 5 . It is not ne- 
cessary to allude to ong series of splendid appearances 
which he supported this high character fer many successive aired 
In the decline of his age, however, habits of dissipation and extra- 
ce, which had not been able to check hie career when in the 
full vigour of manhood, seem to have gathered round him in addi- 
tional strength, and to have not only rendered him useless as a 
statesinan, but utterly unhappy, and alas! far less respectable than 
he should have been in his private life. Having exhausted every 
means of credit his closing scene was embittered with sorrows of 
a nature to which men of his high station are in general strangers; 
even the aid of his friends, it would appear, had been denied or 
rejected, for although his remains were followed to the grave by a 
long procession of princes and nobles, he died amidst the wretch- 
edness, almost the squalor of poverty. Born with very amiable 
dispositions, and with a genius of the most happy order, and fa- 
voured with opportunities such as have fallen to the share of few, 
such was the end of Sheridan -u. severe, bat it may be a salutary 
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lesson, how vain it is, with the most splendid endowments and suc- 
cesses, to expect true felicity even in this state of existence, with- 
out fixedness of principle and simplicity of life. 


Art. IX..—Explanation of theengraving in this number. 

Tue present number is embellished with a representation of 
an interesting scene in the new American novel, entitled the Spy. 
The design is by Mr. Clay, and we are indebted to theburin of 
Mr. Childs, for the engraving. We think our readers will, agree 
with us in the opinion, that the picture possesses great merit. 

In order to comprehend the story which is related in this II- 
lustration, it may be necessary to state that Harvey Birch, the 
Spy, who was an object of particular anxiety to Major Dunwoodie, 
had been caught by that active Virginian, and condemned to be 
hanged. On the night before his execution, he was cenfiged ia 
the chamber of Betty Flanagan, a drunken termagant, who per- 
formed the office of washerwoman to the troop.. Coming. home 
intoxicated, she was permitted to enter her apartment, where she 
quickly sunk into a deep slumber. The prisoner -availed himself 
of her situation, to despoil her of her ments, under the dis- 
guise of which he made his escape. e shall now proceed te 
extract a few passages from the tale. 

„While his comrades were sleeping, in perfect forgetfulness 
of their hardships and dangers, the slumbers of Dunwoodie were 
broken and unquiet. After spending a night of restlessness, he 
rose unrefreshed from the rude bed where he had thrown himself 
in his clothes, and without awaking any of the group around him, 
wandered into the open air in search of relief. 

In this disturbed state of mind the Major wandered through 
the orchard, and was stopped in his walk by arriving at the base 
of those rocks which had protected the Skinners in their flight, 
before he was conscious whither his steps had carried him. He 
was about to turn, and retrace his path to his quarters, when he 
was startled by a voice bidding him to 

“ Stand or die.” 


Dunwoodie turned in amazement, and beheld the figure of a man 
placed at a little distance above him on a shelving rock, with a 
musket in his hands that was levelled at himself. The light was 
not yet sufficiently powerful to reach the recesses of that gloomy 
spot, and a second look was necessary before he discovered, to 
his astonishment, that it was the pedlar who stood before him!!“ 
Vol. II. pp. 24, 25. 


Ant. X.— Incidents in the early history of America. 
Amona the Antinomians who were banished from Boston, 
about the year 1688, and took refuge in New Hampshire, was 
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| tain John Underhill, in whose story will ar some ver 
8 characteristics of the spirit of these e He had beau a 
soldier in the Netherlands, and was brought over to New En- 
cone by Gov. Winthrop, to train the peuple in military discipline. 

e served the country in the Pequod war, and was in such repu- 
tation in the town of Boston, that they had chosen him one of their 
deputies. Deeply tinctured with Antinomian principles, and pos- 
sessed of an high degree of enthusiasm, he made a capital figure 
in the controversy, being one of the subscribers to a petition in 
which the court was censured, with an indecent severity for their 
proceedings against a person named Wheelright. For this offence 
he was distranchised. He then made a voyage to England; and 
upon his return, petitioned the court for the three hundred acres of 
land, which had been promised him for his former services, in- 
tending to remove after Wheelright. In his petition he acknow- 
l his offence in condemning the court, and declared “that 
the Lord had brought him to a sense of his sin in that respect, so 
that he had been in great trouble on account thereof.“ On this 
occasion, the court-thought proper to question him concerning an 
offensive expression, which hehad uttered onboard the shipin which 
he came from England, “ that the government at Boston, were as 
zealous as the Scribes and Pharisees, and as Paul before his con- 
version.“ He denied the charge, but it was proved to his face 
by a woman who was passenger with him, and whom he had en- 
deavoured to seduce to his opinions. He was also questioned for 
what he had said to her, concerning the manner of his receiving 
assurance, which was “that having long lain under a spirit of 
bondage, he could get no assurance; till at length as he was taking 
a pipe of tobacco, the spirit set home upon him, an absolute pro- 
mise of.free grace with such assurance and joy, that he had never 
since doubted of his good estate; neither should he whatever sins 
he miglit fall into.” 


In the year 1689, in that part of the town of Dover, (New 
Hampshire) which lies about the first falls in the river Cocheco, 
were five garrisoned houses; three on the north side, viz. Wald- 
ron’s, Otis’ and Heard’s; and two on the south side; viz. Peter 
Coffin’s and his son’s. These houses were surrounded with tim- 
ber walls, the gates of which, as well as the house doors, were se- 
cured with bolts and bars. The neighbouring families retired to 
these houses by night; but by an unaccountable negligence no 
watch was kept. The Indians, who were daily passing throu 
the town visiting and trading with the inhabitants, as usual in 
times of peace, viewed their situation with an attentive eye. 
Some hints of a mischievous design had been given out by their 
squaws; but in such dark and ambiguous terms that no one could 
comprehend their meaning. Some of the people were uneasy, but 
Waldron, who, from a long course of experience, was intimately 
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acquainted with the Indians, and on other occasions had been 
ready enough to suspect them, was. now so thoroughly secure, that, 
when some of the people hinted their fears to him, he merril 
bade them go and plant their pumpkins, saying he would tell 
them when the Indiaus would break out. The very evening be- 
fore the mischief was done, being told by a young man that the 
town was full of Indians, and that the people were much concern- 
ed, he answered, that he knew the Indians very well, and there 
was no danger. 

The plan which the Indians had preconcerted was, that two 
squaws should go to each of the garrisoned houses in the evening, 
and ask leave to lodge by the fire; that in the night when the peo- 
ple were asleep, they should open the doors and gates, and give 
the signal by a whistle; upon which the strange Indians, who were 
to be within hearing, should rush in and take their long medita- 
ted revenge. This plan being ripe for execution, on the evenin 
of Thursday the 27th of June, two squaws applied to each of the 
1 for lodging, as they requently did in time of peace. 

hey were admitted into all but the younger Coffin’s, and the 
people at their request, showed them how to open the doors, in 
case they should have occasion to go out in the night. Mesan- 
dowit, one of their chiefs, went to Waldron’s garrison and was 
kindly entertained as he had often been before. The squaws told 
the major that a number of Indians, were coming to trade with him 
the next day: and Mesandowit whilst at supper, with his usual fa- 
miliarity, said “ Brother Waldron what would you do if the 
strange Indians should come?” The major carelessly answered, 
that he could assemble an hundred men by lifting up his finger. 
In this unsuspecting confidence, the family retired to rest. 

When all was quiet the gates were opened, and the signal was 
given. The Indians entered, set a guard on the door, and rush- 
ed into the major’s apartment, which was an inner room. Awak- 
ened by the noise, he jumped out of bed, and though now advanced 
in life to the age of above eighty years, he retained so much vigour 
as to drive them with his sword through two or three doors; but 
as he was returning for his other arms they came: behind him, 
stunned him with a hatchet, drew him into his hall and seating 
him in an elbow chair on a long table, eke ge asked him “ who 
shall judge Indians now?” They then obliged the tee in the 
house to get them some victuals; and when they had done eatin 
they cut the major across the breast and belly with knives, ech 
one with a stroke saying “I cross out my account.” They then 
cut off his nose and ears, forcing them into his mouth; and when 
spent with the loss of blood, he was falling down from the table 
one of them held his own sword under him, which put an end to 
his misery. They also killed his son-in-law, Abraham Lee; but 
took his daughter, Lee, with several others, and having pill the 
house, left it on fire. Otis’ garrison, which was next to the ma- 
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Jor's, met with the same fate: he was killed with several others, 
and his wife and child were captivated. Heard's was saved by 
the barking of a dog just as they were entering. Elder Went- 
worth, who was Awakened by the noise, pushed them out, and 
falling on his back, set his feet against the gate and held it tilt 
he had alarmed the people: two balls we fired through it, but both 
missed him. Coffin's house was surprised, but as the Indians had 
no particular enmity to him they spared his life, and the lives of 
his family, and contented themselves with pillaging the house. 
Finding a bag of money, they made him throw it by handfuls on 
the floor, whilst they amused themselves in scrambling for it. 


In the year 1786, in New Hampshire, the same party which 
was zealous in favour of paper currency, and against laws which 
obliged them to pay their debts, proceeded to inveigh against 
courts and lawyers. The inferior courts were represented as 
sinecures for judges and clerks: the defaulting, appealing, demur- 
ring, abatement, fees, and bills of costs, without any decision, 
were complained of as burdens, and an abolition of these courts be- 
came a part of the popular cry. But the party did not content 
themselves with writing in the public papers. An attempt was 
made to call a convention at Concord, whilst the assembly was 
sitting there, who should petition the legislature in favour of the 
pian; and it was thought that the presence of such abody of men, 
convened at the same time and e would have great weight. 
This attempt was defeated in a manner singular and humorous. 

At the first sitting of the assembly, (June) when five only of 
the members of the proposed convention were in town, some wags, 
among whom were several young lawyers, pretended to have been 
chosen by the towns in which they lived for the same purpose. 
In conference with the five, they penetrated their views, and per- 
mitted them to post an advertisement, for all the members who 
were in town to assemble immediately; it being of the utmost im- 
portance to present their petition as early in the session as pos- 
sible. By this means sixteen pretended members with the five 
real ones, formed themselves into a convention, choosing one of 
the five their president, and one of the sixteen their clerk. They 
carried on their debates and passed votes with much apparent so- 
lemnity. Having framed a petition complaining in the most ex- 
travagant terms of their grievances: praying for a loan of three 
millions of dollars, for the abolition of inferior courts, and a re- 
duction of the number of the lawyers to two only in a county, and 
for a free trade with all the world: they went in procession to the 
assembly (some of whom had been previously let into the secret), 
and with great formality presented their petition, which was suf- 
fered to lie on the table, and was afterwards withdrawn. The 
convention then dissolved; and when others who had been really 
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chosen by the towns arrived, they were exceedingly mortified on 
finding their views, for that time, so completely frustrated. 


In the beginning of January 1744, Gov. Wentworth (of New 
Hampshire), requested of the members of the general court (Leg- 
islature) that they would lay themselves under an oath of secrec 
to receive a proposal from him of very great importance. This 
was the first request of the kind, which had ever been made to a 
legislative body in the colonies. They readily took the oath, and 
he communicated to them the plan which he Jiad forined for at- 
tacking 5 The secret was kept for some days, till an 
honest member, who performed the family devotion at his lodgings, 
inadvertently discovered it by praying for a blessing on the at- 
tempt. 

Co.umsus’ son who wrote his history, says he was moderately 
tall and long visaged; his complexion a red and white; that 
he had light eyes and cheeks somewhat full, but neither too fat 
nor too lean; that in his youth he had fair hair, which turned gray 
before he was thirty years of age; that he was naturally grave, but 

‘affable to strangers, and pleasant frequently among his domes- 
tics, strict and devout in religious matters, and though a seaman, 
was never heard to swear or curse. \ 

All that is commonly remembered of the sailor who first dis- 
covered land 5 board of Columbus' ship) is, that expecting some 

great reward from the king of Spain, and being disappointed, he 
took it in his head in a rage to renounce Christianity, and turned 
Mahometan. 


Art. XI. - May you like it. By a country Curate. Philadelphia, 
re- printed by John Conrad. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 272. 


AppropriaTE titles to books are out of fashion. They 5 
place to every thing that is quaint, and. in some instances altoge- 
ther inapplicable. “May you like it,” is the language of every au- 
thor to his patrons. Perhaps it is seldom accompanied by a more 
fervent desire than thet which animated the heart of the writer of 
these pages, if we may judge of his character from his work, which 
breathes the most exalted piety throughout. May you like it,” is 
a collection of stories and characters, intended to teach what man 
should be in the vicissitudes of this chequered life. The design is 
professedly to recommend religion, “not obtruding itself to disgust 
the careless and profane—but in its beautiful and happy effects, 
in its ennobling the best actions and rendering its professors more 
disposed to make allowances for the failings of others.” As even 
the profane admit, that the universal practice of religious precepts 
would certainly conduce to the happiness of the world, every at- 
tempt to explain their real meaning—and to exhibit them in the 
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engaging dress to which, of right, their intrinsic value is entitled, 
should be encouraged by the patronage of a christian community. 
These tales are said to be the production of a young clergyman of 
Suffolk, in England. In a style which is simple and pure, he has 
incuicated sentiments that are eminently fitted to produce hap- 
iness here, and peace in that world to which we are all going. 
e recommend this volume to parents particularly as one Shick: 
will aid them in the highly responsible station which they occupy; 
and we can assure the mere literary lounger. that if he possess the 
slightest spark of feeling, it- cannot fail to be elicited in the peru- 
sal of these tales. 


Arrt. XII. Reception of the first American Ambassador at the 
Couri of St. James. 


In the following letter, addressed to the secretary of state, Mr. 
Adams gives an account of his reception at the court of London. 
When it is recollected that he was the first minister to England, 
which had been sent to represent us as an independent nation, the 
address and the reply will be read with deep interest. The lan- 

age employed by the speakers, though simple and unstudied, 
18 worthy of those exalted personages, and the sentiments are pre- 
cisely such as ought to be cultivated by the people of both nations. 


Sin, N London 1784. 

At one, on Wednesday, the first of June, the master of the ce- 
remonies called at my house, and went with me to the Secretary 
of State’s office, in Cleveland-row, where the Marquis of Carmar- 
then received me, and introduced me to Mr. Frazier, his under- 
secretary, who had been, as his lordship said, uninterruptedly in 
that office, through all the changes in administration, for thirty 
- years, having first been appointed by the earl of Holderness. After 
a short conversation upon the subject of importing my effects from 
Holland and France, free of duty, which Mr. Frazier himself in- 
troduced, lord Carmarthen invited me to go with him in his coach 
to court. When we arrived in the ante-chamber, the master of 
the ceremonies met me, and attended me, while the secretary of 
state went to take the commands of the king. While I stood in 
this place, where it seems all ministers stand upon such occasions, 
always attended by the master of the ceremonies, the room very 
full of ministers of state, bishops, and all other sorts of courtiers, 
as well as the next room, which gg the king’s bed-chamber, you 
may well suppose that I was the focus of all eyes. I was relieved, 
however, from the embarrassment of it, by the Swedish and Dutch 
ministers, who came to me, and entertained me with a very agree- 
able conversation during the whole time. Some other gentlemen, 
whom I had seen before, came to make their compliments too, un- 
til the Marquis of Carmarthen returned, and desired me to 17 
with him to his majesty. I went with his lordship through the 
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levee-room into the king's closet the door was shut, and I was 
left with his majesty and the secretary of state alone. I made the 
three reverences; one at the door, another about half way, and the 
third before the presence, according to the usage established at 
this and all the northern courts of Europe, and then addressed my- 
self to his majesty in the following words: | 

„Sin, — The United States of America have . me Mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary to your majesty, and have directed me to 
deliver to your majesty this letter, which contains the evidence of 
it. Itis in obedience to their express commands, that I have the 
honour to assure your majesty of their unanimous disposition and 
desire to cultivate the most friendly and liberal intercourse be- 
tween your majesty’s cb ie and their citizens, and of their best 
wishes for pom majesty’s health and happiness, and for that of your 
royal family. } 

«The appointment of a minister from the United States to your 
majesty’s court will form an epoch in the 5 of England and 
America. I think myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citi- 
zens, in having the distinguished honour to be the first to stand in 
your majesty’s royal presence in a 1 9 5 character; and I shall 
esteem myself the happiest of men if I can be instrumental in re- 
commending my country more and more to your majesty’s royal 
benevolence, and of restoring an entire esteem, confidence, and 
affection; or, in better words, ‘the old good nature, and the good 
old humour,’ between people, who, though separated by an ocean, 
and under different governments, have the same language, a similar 
religion, a kindred blood. I beg your majesty’s permission to 
add, that although I have sometimes before been entrusted by my 
country, it was never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable 
to myself.” l 

The king listened to every word I said, with dignity it is true, 
but with an apparent emotion. Whether it was the nature of the 
interview, or whether it was my visible agitation, for I felt more 
than I did or could express, that touched him, I cannot say; but 
he was much affected, and answered me with more tremour than 
I had spoken with and said 

“Sir.—The circumstances of this audience are so extraordi- 
nary, the language you have now held is so extremely proper, and 
the feelings you have discovered so justly adapted to the occasion, 
that I must say that I not only receive with pleasure the assurance 
of the friendly disposition of the United States, but that I am glad 
the choice has fallen upon ye@ to be their minister. I wish you, 
Sir, to believe, and that it may be understood in America, that I 
have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought myself 
ice eta bound to do, by the duty which I owed to my people. 
I will be very frank with you. I was the last to conform to the se- 

ration; but the separation having been made, and having become 
inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, that I would be the 
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first to meet the friendship of the United States as an independent 
power. The moment I see such sentiments and language as yours 
prevail, and a dispositien to give this country the preference, that 
moment I shall say, let the circumstances of language, religion, 
and blood, have their natural and full effect.” 

I dare not say that these were the king’s precise words: and it 
is even possible that I may have in some particular mistaken his 
meaning; for although his pronunciation is as «distinct as I ever 
heard, he hesitated sometimes between his periods, and bétween 
members of the same period. He was, indeed, much affected, and 
I was not less so, and therefore I cannot be certain that I was so 
attentive, heard so clearly, and understood so perfectly, as to be 
confident of all his words or sense; and I think that all which he 
said to me should at present be kept secret in America, unless his 
majesty, or his secretary of state, should judge proper to report it. 
This I do say, that the foregoing is his majesty’s meaning, as I 
then understood it, and his own words, as nearly as I can recollect 


them. I am, &c. | 
JOHN ADAMS. 


Arr. XIII. Curious original letter from General Washington to 
the Emperor of Morocco. Extracted from a work just pubiished 
at Paris, entitled Naufrage du Brick Français La Sophie,” 
which was lost on the West Coast of Africa, the 30th of May, 
1819. 


Great Ax D Maonanimous Frienp, : 

Sinoz the date of the letter, which the late congress, by their 
president, addressed to your Imperial Majesty, the United States 
of America have thought proper to change their government, and 
to institute a new one, agreeable to the constitution, of which I 
have the honour of herewith enclosing a copy. The time neces- 
sarily employed in this arduous task, and the derangements oc- 
casioned by so great, though peaceable a revolution, will apolo- 
gize and account for your majesty’s not having received those re- 

lar advices and marks of attention from the United States, which 

e friendship and magnanimity of your conduct towards them af- 
forded reason to expect. 

The United States having unanimously appointed me to the su- 
preme executive authority in this nation, your majesty’s letter of 
the 17th August, 1788, which by reason of the dissolution of the 
late government remained unanswered, has been delivered to me. 
I have also received the letters which your imperial majesty has 
been so kind as to write, in favour of the United States, to the ba- 
shaws of Tunis and Tripoli, and I present to you the sincere ac- 
knowledgments and thanks of the United States, for this impor- 
tant mark of your friendship for them. 

We greatly regret that the hostile disposition of those regencies, 
towards this nation, which has never injured them, is not to be 
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removed on terms in our power to comply with. Within our ter- 
ritories there are no mines, either of gold or silver; and this young 
nation, just recovering from the waste and desolation of a lon 
war, has not, as yet, had time to eee riches by agriculture an 
commerce. But our soil is bountiful, and our people industrious; 
and we have reason to flatter ourselves that we shall gradually 
become useful to our friends. | 

The encouragement, which your majesty has been pleased ge- 

nerously to give to our commerce with your dominions, the punc- 
tuality with which you have caused the treaty with us to be ob- 
served, and the just and generous measures taken in the case of 
captain Proctor, make a deep impression on the United States, 
and confirm their respect for and attachment to your Imperial ma- 
jesty. 
8 me pleasure to have this opportunity of assuring your 
majesty, that while I remain at the head of this nation, I shall not 
cease to promote every measure that may conduce to the friend- 
ship and harmony which so happily subsist between your empire 
ad our country, and shall esteem myself happy in every occasion 
of convincing your majesty of the high sense which (in common 
with the whole nation) I entertain of the magnanimity, wisdom, 
and benevolence of your majesty. 

In the course of the approaching winter, the national legislature 
(which is called by the former name of Congress) will assemble, 
and I shall take care that nothing be omitted that may be neces- 
sary to cause the correspondence between our countries to be 
maintained and conducted in a manner agreeable to your majesty, 
and satisfactory to all the parties concerned in it. 

May the Almighty bless your imperial majesty, our great and 
magnanimous friend, with his constant guidance and protection. 

Written at the city of New York, the first day of December, 


1789. 
G. WASHINGTON. 


* 


ArT. XIV.— Peter Klaus. The cond of the Goatherd.—Rip Van 
Winkle. ' 

The following legend is offered to our readers, not only on the score of its intrin- 
sic merit but as being the undoubted source from which Geoffrey Crayon drew his 
Rip Van Winkle. 

This story of the Goatherd is to be found in Busehing’s Popular Tales, page 387, 
where it is followed by a second legend on the same subject; both have refereace 
to the celebrated emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who, in fact, is the subject of ma- 
ny a winter's tale amongst the Germans, but all springing from one and the same 
source. According to this primal story, the em once took refuge with a party 
of his followers, in the Kyffhausen mountains, w be still lives, though under the 
influence of magic. Here he sits, with his frieads, on a bench before a stone table, 
supporting bis head on his hands, and in a state of nt slamber. His red beard 
has grown through the table down to his feet, while his head nods and his eyes twin- 
kle, as if he slept uneasily or were about to wake. At times this slumber is inter- 
rupted, but his naps are, for the most part, tolerably long, something about a hun- 
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dred years’ duration. In his waking moments, he is supposed to be fond of music, 
aod amongst the numerous tales to which his magic state has given rise, there is one 
of a party of musicians, who thought proper to treat him with a regular concert in his 
subterranean abode. Each was rewarded with a green bough, a mode of payment 
$0 offensive to their expectations, tbat upon their return to earth, all flung away his 
gifts, save one, and he kept the bough only as a memorial of the adventure, with- 
out the least suspicion of its value; great, however, was his surprise, when, upon 
showing it to his wife, every leaf was changed into a golden dollar. 

But even the first tale of the emperor a prolonged slumber can hardly be deemed 
Original; and perhaps to speak it fairly, is nothing more than a popular version of 
The Seven Sleepers, noi a little disfigured by time and the peculiar saperstitions of 
the country. It is indeed, surprising how smell a stock of original matter bas suf- 
ficed for all the varieties of European legend; the sources are remarkably few to 

who bas sufficient knowledge of the subject to follow up the various streams 
to their fountain head; and itis a task which, if ably executed, might prove both 
curious and instructive. 


Perer Kraus was a Goatherd of Sittendorf, and tended his 
flocks in the Kyffhausen mountains; here he was accustomed to 
let them rest every evening in a mead surrounded by an old wall, 
while he made his muster of them; but for some days he had re- 
marked that one of his finest goats always disappeared some time 
after coming to this spot, and did not join the flock till late: watch- 
ing her more attentively, he observed that she slipped through an 
opening im the wall, upon which he crept after the animal, and 
found fee in a sort of cave, busily employed in gleaning the oat- 
grains that dropped down singly from the roof. He looked up, 
shook his ears amidst the shower of corn that now fell down upon 
him, but with all his inquiry could discover nothing. At last he 
heard above the stamp and neighing of horses, from whose man- 
gers it was probable the oats had fallen. 

Peter was yet standing in astonishment at the sound of horses 
in so unusual a place, when a boy appeared, who by signs, with- 
out speaking a word, desired him to follow. Accordingly he as- 
cended a few steps and passed over a walled court into a hollow, 
closed on all sides by lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot 
through the over-spreading foliage of the shrubs. tiere, upon a 
5 5 fresh lawn, he found twelve knights playing gravely at 
nine-pins, and not one spoke a syllable; with equal silence Peter 
was installed in the office of setting up the nine-pins. 

At first he performed this duty with knees that knocked against 
each other, as he now and then stole a partial look at the long 
beards and slashed doublets of the noble knights. By degrees how- 
ever, custom gave him courage; he gazed on every thing with fir- 
mer look, and at last even ventured to drink out of a bowl that 
stood near him, from which the wine exhaled a most delicious 
odour. The glowing juice made him feel as if re-animated, and 
whenever hé found the least weariness, he again drew fresh vigour 
from the inexhaustible goblet. Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the very same enclosed. 
mead where he was wont to tell his herds. He rubbed his eyes, 
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but could see no sign either of dog or goats, and was, besides, not 
a little astonished at the high grass, and shrubs, and trees which 
he had never before observed there. Not well knowing what to 
think, he continued his wey over all the places that he had been 
accustomed to frequent with his goats, but no where could he find 
any traces of them; below him he saw Sittendorf, and, at length, 
with hasty steps he descended. 

The people, whom he met before the village, were all st rs 
to him; they had not the dress of his acquaintance, nor yet did they 
exactly speak their language, and, when he asked after his goats, 
all stared and touched their chins. At last he did the same al- 
most involuntarily, and found his beard lengthed by a foot at 
least, upon which he began to conclude that imself and those 
about him were equally under the influence of enchantment; still 
he recognised the mountain he had descended, for the Ky ffhausen; 
the houses too, with their yards and gardens, were all familar to 
him, and to the passing questions of a traveller, several boys re- 
plied by the name of Sittendorf. 

With increasing doubt he now walked through the village to his 
house: It was much decayed, and before it lay a strange goat- 
herd’s boy in a ragged frock, by whose side was a dog worn Tank 
by age, that growled and snarled when he spoke to him. He then 
entered the cottage through an opening which had once been closed 
by a door; here too he found all so void and waste that he tottered 
out again at the back door as if intoxicated, and called his wife 
and children by their names; but none heard, none answered. 

In a short time, women and children thronged around the stran- 
ger with the long hoary beard, and all, as if for a wager, joined in 
Inquiring what he wanted. Before his own house to ask others 
after his wife, or children, or even of himself, seemed so strange, 
that, to get rid of these querists, he mentioned the first name that 
occurred to him; Kurt Steffen?” The by-standers looked at each 
other in silence, till at last an old woman said; “He has been m 
the churchyard these twelve years, and you’ll not go there to-day.” 
“Velten Meier?” Heaven rest his soul!“ replied an ancient 
dame, leaning upon her crutch; “ Heaven rest his soul! He has 
lain these fifteen years in the house that he will never leave.” 

The Goatherd shuddered, as in the last speaker he recognised 
his neighbour, who seemed to have suddenly grown old; but he had 
lost all desire for farther question. At this moment, a brisk young 
woman pressed through the anxious gapers, carrying an infant in 
her arms, and leading by the hand a girl of about fourteen yeara 
old, all three the very image of his write. With increasing surprise 
he asked her name: Maria!”—“ And your father’s}”—* Peter 
Klaus! Heaven rest his soul! It is now twenty years since we 
8 0 him day and night on the Kyffhausen mountains, when his 
flock returned without him; I was then but seven years old.” 
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The Goatherd could contain himself no longer; “ I am Peter 
Klaus,” he cried, “I am Peter Klaus, and none else,” and he 
snatched the child from his daughters arms. All for a moment 
stood as if petrified, till at a one voice, and another, and an- 
other exclaimed, “ Yes, this is Peter Klaus! Welcome, neighbour! 
— Welcome after twenty years!” 


Art. XV.—Retrospection. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. Philadel- 
phia. Collins and Croft. 


So universal is the taste for reading novels, that we are pleased 
when we have an v portunity of recommending to our friends, 
one that may be read with advantage. Retrospection,” from the 
moral pen of Mrs. Taylor, is preeminently entitled to this dis- 
tinction. It is a novel because it has a story, but the story is only 
the loom by whose instrumentality the fabric is produced. The 
lesson it inculcates is impressed on every page, and is one of in- 
calculable value, because it is of use in our daily intercourse with 
society, and in every scene of domestic life. It is no less than 
the intolerable misery of an irritable and ungoverned temper. 
To those unhappy persons who are fretting away their lives un- 
der this scourge, we would recommend this little volume. Could 
they be persuaded to hold the glass before their own visage, they 
might here see the folly of marring all the good that Providence 
has sent them. 

Miss Burrows, the heroine, gives a retrospection of her own life. 
It is filled up by every-day incidents—such as happen to us all. 
The lovers of romance therefore will find no food for their appe 
tites here. The young lady had a lover indeed, but she lost him 
by her caprice—and she did not break her heart! She had beau- 
ty, wit, and fortune, yet she confesses in her old age, that she 
never had another—from which young ladies are to be instructed, 
that a bad temper may be indulged until the manners become so 
revolting, that gentlemen are willing to forego even the advantage 
of 5 rather than be tormented by a fretful wife. 

The a of the author being to show the baneful effects of 
pride and self-will upon their possessor—she has insulated her he- 
roine pretty much from an intercourse with such relatives, as must 
inevitably be made to be almost equal sufferers with the unhappy 
subject of their government, when they are condemned to be her 
daily companions. She is early separated from her connexions, 
and through a lung life, the chief burden of her restless spirit is 
inflicted on herself. But few people live alone; human society is 
connected by many ties—ill tempered people therefore, have it 
very generally in their power to make many others as wretched 
as they make themselves. More then, might perhaps result 
from a picture of a whole family in continual agitation, from one 
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unfeeling member. Mrs. Taylor’s knowledge of the human heart, with 
her command of easy language, could “ hold the mirror up to life.” 
This lady has chosen to select her specimen from her own sex. 
Let it not be supposed that she has so done, because she could 
not find it elsewhere. The restraints under which women are 
held through every stage of their existence, must necessarily tend to 
discipline their tempers, But man, “the lord of all below,” steps, 
almost from his cradle, to the throne of liberty. Power and pre- 
rogative arc altogether his—how much more likely then, is he to 
scatter “arrows and death” than the weak and timid female. 
Both in narrative and manner, “ Hetrospection,” bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to “ Discipline,” an excellent work of the 
late Mrs. Brunton, to which we gave our decided approbation in 
this Journal. We think they are calculated to do good, particu- 
larly, because, without any formal harangue on religion—very sel- 
dom read through by the novel-reader—Religion is the basis of 
the moral. It pervades every part, and is exhibited as the only 
certain remedy for selfishness, pride and passion. 


Aart. XVI.—The Catacombs of Paris. From the French. 


La mort ne surprend pas le sage; 

Il est toujours pret a partir 

S'etant ou lui même avertir 

Du temps ou l'on doit resoudre a ce passage. 


Sucu was the sentiment of the least austere of phalosophers, 
(La Fontaine) and he was right. I do not wish to insinuate that 
we should think incessantly on death, but it appears to me right 
and useful to meditate sometimes on this important subject, in 
order that we may familiarize ourselves with it, and await its 
coming with firmness; without desiring it like fools, or fearing it 
like cowards. Such I apprehend to be that true wisdom, which, 
whilst it recommends to us to consider with seriousness the term 
of our existence, invites us to scatter flowers on the path that 
conducts us to its termination. 

There is a day in the year which religion in unison with phi- 
losophy. has consecrated to the most serious meditations:—it is 
Ash Wednesday;—on that day I like to reflect on the fragility of 
life, and the uncertainty of its duration; and in order to indulge 
my melancholy, I descend into the Catacombs. This is a prome- 
nade not much frequented, being the sad dwellings of ten gene- 
rations, to which our own will soon be added. Trom the Mas- 
querade or the Opera, to the Catacombs, the transition is sudden; 
but meditation has for me a stronger attraction when it succeeds 
dissipation, aad I feel better disposed to profit by the severe les- 
sons which the dead afford, when I have just been a witness of the 
follies of the living, 
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I mentioned last Monday at Madame De R * 's my in- 
tention of making this visit to the Catacombs, and as the ticket 
of admission which the inspector-general of the mines had sent 
me, permitted me to take one person with me, several offered them- 
selves as companions. Being restricted to one, it was natural 
that I should give the preference to the daughter of the lady of 
the house, one of the most amiable women of Paris. Madame De 
Sesanne determined at all events to make this mysterious visit 
with me. I feared the effect it might produce on the imagination 
of a young person of twenty years of age, and at first made some 
objections, which her mother seconded. But nothing could in- 
duce her to renounce the project. It was therefore agreed, that 
she should call and take me in her carriage the next day at noon. 

Madame De Sesanne was punctual to her appointment, and 
with our pockets as full of wax tapers, as though we had intended 
to rest fifteen days under ground, we bent our course towards the 
Barriere D‘Enfer (or gate of hell), remarking at the same time, 
the singular affinity between the name of this entrance, and the 
place we were going to visit. 

The superintendant of the Catacombs who had been notified 
the evening before of our intended visit, conducted us by a small 
staircase, made within the enclosure of the buildings of the bar- 
rier, to the first vaults, which are ninety feet beneath the surface 
of the soil. We followed, for the space of a quarter of an hour, 
the turnings of a narrow gallery, and remarked at unequal dis- 
tances, the dates of the years, during which the labours of the 
different paris of the quarries had been undertaken. Upon the 
top of the vault, from the entrance to the door of the Catacombs, 
a black line has been traced, which in case of necessity would 
serve Ga clue for the visiter who might go astray in the immense 
labyrinth. 

r guide led us off for a moment from the road to the Cata- 
combs, and conducted us to the gallery called Port Mahon. In 
this place, a soldier who had followed the Marshall Richelieu in 
1756 to Minorca, and whose subsequent dismission had obliged 
him to labour in these quarries for subsistence, amused himself 
during his hours of leisure, in modelling in the rock, a plan in 
relief, of the fortifications of that island. This monument though 
it might not as respects the arts, be considered as a work of great 
beauty, or delicate proportions, attests in an honourable manner 
the address, the memory, and especially the patience, of him who 
without any knowledge of architecture, without means, and almost 
without instruments, was able to execute such a work. My young 
companion was much affected on learning by some words engra- 
ved on the rock, that this industrious man, after having spent Five 

ears at this work without reward, perished near the same spot 
v the fall of some rocks, which he was labouring to prevent. 
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The catacombs being the exclusive object of our curiosity, we 
hurried our guide to conduct us to them, and stopped but for a 
moment, to view a ruin of the most picturesque, and frightful as- 
pect. It consisted of | masses of rock poised upon their an- 
gles, whose curious and fantastical forms sugpended in air, and 
menacing destruction to all who approached them, produce so 
remarkable an effect that many painters have made them an ob- 
ject of study. : 

We arrived finally in a sort of hall, at the bottom of which is 
a black door ornamented by two pilastres of the Tuscan order, 
and surmounted by this inscription: 


Has ulira metas requiescunt, beatam spem expectantes”? 


At the moment when we entered this dark enclosure, my young 
companion drew near to me involuntarily, and I was for a mo- 
ment frightened at the paleness and alteration of her features. 
She apphed some salts to her nose, and said, with an effort to call 
up a smile,“ do not alarm yourself, I feel an oppression of spirits, 
but it is not fear.” 

We entered this palace of Death; its hideous attributes environ- 
ed us; the walls are covered with them; heaps of bones are bent 
into arches, raised into columns, and art has found the means of 
forming out of these last remains of human nature, a species of 
Mosaic, whose regular aspect, adds to the profound meditation 
which the place inspires. Death, in the bosom of these Catacombs, 
is less appalling than elsewhere; its ravages are finished, the 
worm of the sepulcre has devoured its prey, and the fragments 
which remain, have nothing more to fear but the hand of time, 
which is silently reducing them to ashes. 

All the ancient burial grounds of Paris, all the churches have 
poured into these vast caverns, the human spoils which had been 
confided to them for many ages. Ten generations are here swal- 
lowed up, and this subterraneous population is esteemed to be 
three times more numerous, than that which is still in motion on 
the surface of the soil, 

Inscriptions placed upon pillars of freestone, point out to what 

uarters of Paris those remains had belonged. Here all distinc- 
tions of sex, of fortune, of rank, have disappeared. The rich man 
despoiled of his mausoleum of marble, the poor man, come out a 
little sooner from his coffin of pine, here mingle together their 
last fragments. For them, it is now, that equaiity commences, 
What serious reflections do these objects produce! The author of the 


* The celebrated Curran who paid a visit to Paris about a year ago, 
thus speaks of the Catacombs, io a letter to a friend: - I do not remem- 
ber everto have bad my mind compressed into so small a space. So many 
human beings, so many sufferers, so various in rank, so equallized in the 
grave. As I gazed upon the strange congregation, I could not distinguish 
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“ Genius of Christianity” deserves to be the interpreter of them. 
„The soul” (says he,) “shudders in contemplating so much 
nothingness, and so much grandeur; when we search for an ex- 
pression sufficiently miapnificentsto paint all that is most noble, the 
other half of the object demands a term the most low, to express 
all that is most vile. Every thing announces that we are in the 
empire of ruins, and there is a certain odour of ashes diffused 
through these funeral vaults, which makes us believe we respire 
past time.” 

Emilia, recovered from her emotions, had quitted my arm, and 
with a taper in her hand, walked over these cold abodes. The 
numerous philosophical, moral, and religious inscriptions traced 
upon the walls, attracted by turns her attention. She pointed out 
to me among others these verses of Malfilatre, which I believe 
have never been published. 

Insensés! nous parlons en maitres, 
Nous qui, dans l’ocean des tres, 
Nageons tristement confondus! 
Nous, dont l'existence légère, 
Pareille à l'ombre passagère, 
Commence, parait, et n’est plus. 

She requested me to translate the Latin sentences, when she 
came to this: 

Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent. 

Being told that it signified, “ Thou searchest where thou shalt 
be after thy deathè—where thou wast before thy birth.”—She 
replied “I do not perceive either the justice, or the morality of 
such a maxim, especially as it is a complete contradiction of ano- 
ther which I read a little further on; 

Si ame finit avec le corps, 
D’ou lui vient le presentiment de son immortalite? 
(If the soul ceases with the body, whence does it derive the pre- 
sentiment of its enna ar el 

“ I do not approve,” I replied, “ more than you, and particular- 
ly in such a place, of this mixture of 5 opinions, which 
enfeeble, if they do not destroy each other. Uncertainty, I am 
fond of believing, quits man at the gates of the tomb, and hope 
descends there with him, only that she may show him eternity on 
the other shore.“ 


what bead had raved or reasoned, hoped or burned. I looked for thought, 
I looked for dimples; I asked whither is all gone? Did wisdom ever flow 
from these lips, or soft persuasion dwell upon them? and if both or either, 
which was the most captivating, which the most interesting? all silent; 
they left me to answer for them;”-— so shall the fairest face appear? 
wee full of the subject. 
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Having visited many halls, and gone over the different galleries 
which conducted to them, we arrived ata little chapel in which 
an expiatory altar is erected. its form has something in it more 
appalling than the rest of the Catacombs. We looked for an in- 
scription, which might inform us to what manes, or what recollec- 
tions, it was consecrated. We read, or at least thought we read, 
this terrible date in characters of blood; “ 2 of September 1792.“ 
My companion uttered a cry of horror, and her imagination was 
so struck, that she fancied she heard a lo n. Surprised 
myself by an unexpected noise, I started, I looked fearfully around, 
and almost expected to see the shuddering victims of that sangui- 
nary day, rise before me. 

r conductor now opened the door of the Geological cavern, 
destined to preserve samples of every species of minerals which 
are found in these quarries. This hall conducts to another, in 
which much care has been taken to collect together, to class, and 
label in regular order, the osteological monstruosities which have 
been found in the Catacombs, many of which attest, at the same 
time the abberations of nature, and the efforts of art to succour 
her. It is to M. Pericart De Thury, chief engineer of the impe- 
rial mines, that we are indebted for these two subterraneous cabi- 
nets, and for all the ameliorations which have taken place within 
several years in the Catacombs. Whilst I observed these pieces 
of anatomy, Madame De Sesanne remained at some distance from 
me leaning on an antique altar, formed entirely of human remains. 
In the meditative attitude in which my young companion was 
placed, one of the roses of her bouquet, had. shed its leaves on the 
altar, and its pedestal. I should be embarrassed to describe the 
thoughts which offered themselves to my mind, or the movements 
which agitated my heart, in contemplating beneath these gloomy 
vaults, an old man of eighty, and a woman shining in all the glow 
and freshnessof youth and beauty--meditating together on the dustof 
the dead, and leaves of roses, scattered upon heaps of human bones! 

The voice of our guide awakened us both from the profound 
reverie in which we were absorbed. We regained the staircase, 
which is to the eastward of the road to Orleans. Emilia in put- 
ting her foot on the first step, perceived that I remained behind; 
“come,” said she, “do you not see they are going to shut the 
door. “TI was considering within myself,” said I smiling, whe- 
ther, at my years, it was worth while to take the trouble of coming 
out!”? She came to me, took my hand; I saw a tear standing in 
her eye, and the emotion I felt, did not permit me to doubt that 
I was still in the land of the living! 


Ant, XVII.—Sketches of manners and times from Graydon’s 
Memoirs of a life in Pennsylvania. 


Or all the citiesin the world, Philadelphia was, for its size. 
one of the most peaceable and unwarlike; and Grant was not 
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wholly without data for supposing that, with an inconsiderable force, 
he could make his way at least through Pennsylvania. So much 
had the manners of the quakers, and its long exemption from hos- 
tile alarm, nourished this disposition, that a mere handful of law- 
less frontier men was found sufficient to throw the capital into 
consternation. The unpunished, and even applauded massacre of 
certain Indians at Lancaster, who, in the jail of that town, had 
vainly flattered themselves that they possessed an asylum, had so 
encouraged their murderers, who called themselves Paxton Boys, 
that they threatened to perpetrate the like enormity upon a nuni- 
ber of other Indians, under the protection of government in the 
metropolis; and for this purpose, they at length put themselves in 
arms, and actually began their march. Their force, though known 
to be small in the beginning, continually increased as it went 
along, the vires acquiret eundo being no less the attribute of ter- 
ror than of fame. Between the two the invaders were augmen- 
ted to some thousands by the time they had approached within a 
day or two's journey of their object. To the credit, however, of the 
Philadelphians, every possible effort was made to frustrate the in- 
human design of the banditti; and the Quakers, as well as others, 
who had proper feelings. on the occasion, exerted themselves for 
the protection of the terrified Indians, who were shut up in the 
barracks, and for whose more immediate defence part of a British 
regiment of foot was stationed there. But the citadel, or place 
of arms, was in the very heart of the city, all around and within 
the old court-house, and Friend’s meeting house, Here stood the 
artillery under the command of Captain Loxley, a very honest, 
though little dingy-looking man, with regimentals, considerably 
war-woru, or tarnished; a very salamander or fire drake in the 
public estimation, whose vital air was deemed the fume of sulphu- 
reous explosion, and who, by whatever means he had acquired his 
science, was always put foremost when great guns were in ques- 
tion. Here it was that the grand stand was to be made against 
the approaching invaders, who if rumour might be credited, had 
now extended their murderous purposes beyond the savages, to 
their patrons and abettors. Hence the cau-e had materially chan- 
ged its complexion, and, instead of resting on a basis of mere hu- 
manity and plighted faith, it had emphatically become the cause 
of self preservation; little doubt being entertained that the capital 
would be sacked, in case of the predominance of a barbarous foe. 
In this state of consternation and dismay, all business was laid 
aside for the more important occupation of arms. Drums, colours, 
rusty halberts and bayonets, were brought forth from their lurking- 
places; and as every good citizen who had a sword had girded it 
to his thigh, so every one who had a gun had placed it on his 
shoulder. In short, bella, horrida bella, war, destructive war, was 
about to desolate the hitherto peaceful streets of Philadelphia. 
VOL. II. — XO. 2. 
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But with allj this, the old proverb was not belied; and the be- 
nign influence of this ill wind was sensibly felt by us school-boys. 
The dreaded event was overbalanced in our minds by the holi- 
days which were the effect of it; and so far as I can recal my feel- 
ings on the occasion, they very much preponderated on the side 
of hilarity. | 

As the defensive army was without eyes, it had of course no 
better information than such as common bruit could supply; and 
hence many untoward consequences ensued. One was the near ex- 
tinction ofa troop of mounted butchers from Germantown, who, scam- 
pering down Market street with the best intentions in the world, were 
announced as the Paxton Buys, and by this mistake very M 
escaped a greeting from the rude throats of Captain Loxley’s artil- 
lery. The word rire was already quivering on his lips, but 
Pallas came in shape of something aid suppressed it. Another 
emanation from this unmilitary defect of vision was the curious 
order, that every householder in Market Street should affix one 
or more candles at his door before daylight, on the morning of the 
day on which, from some sufficient reason no doubt, it had been 
elicited that the enemy would full surely make his attack, and by 
no other than this identical route, on the citadel. Whether this 
illumination was merely intended to prevent surprise, or whether 
it was that the commander who enjoined it was determined, like 
Ajax, that, if perish he must, he would perish in the face of day, 
I do not know; but certain it is that such a decree went forth, and 
was religiously complied with. This I can affirm, from the cir- 
cumstance of having resided in Market Street at the time. The 
sage precaution, however, proved superfluous, although with res- 
pect merely to the nearness of the redoubted invaders, there was 
colour for it. It was svon ascertained that they had reached Ger- 
mantown, and a deputation of the least obnoxious citizens, with 
the olive branch, was sent out to meetthem. After a parley of 
some days, an armistice was agreed upon, and peace at len th so 
effectually restored, that the formidab e stragglers who had exci- 
ted so much terror, were permitted as friends to enter the city.” 

But it was not alone by hostile alarms that the om people of 
Philadelphia were annoyed. Their tranquillity had been likewise 
distu by the uncitizenlike conduct of a pair of British Officers, 
who, for want of something better to do, had plunged themselves 
into an excess of intemperance; and in the plenitude of wine and 
hilarity, paraded the streets at all hours, 


‘Ala clarte de cieux dans l’ombre de la nuit,’ 


to the no small terror of the sober and the timid. The firm of this 
duumvirate was Ogle and Friend, names always coupled together, 
like those of Castor and Pollux, or of Pylades and Orestes. But 
the cement which connected them was scarcely so pure as that 
which had united those heroes of antiquity. It could hardly be 
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called friendship, but was rather a confederacy in debauchery and 
riot, exemplified in a never ending round of frolic and fun. It was 
related of Ogle, that, upon hiring a servant, he had stipulated with 
him that he should never get drunk but when his master was so- 
ber. But the fellow some time after requested his discharge, giv- 
ing for his reason, that he had in truth no dislike to a social seas 
himself, but it had so happened, that the terms of the agreement 
had absolutely cut him off trom any chance of ever indulging his 
propensity. 

Many are the pranks I have heard ascribed, either conjointly 
or separately, to this par nobile fratrum. ‘That of Ogle’s first ap- 
penance in Philadelphia has been thus related to me by Mr. Will 

ichards, the apothecary, who, it is well known, was, from his size 
aud manner a fine figure for Falstaff as the imagination can con- 
ceive. “ One afternoon,” said he, “an officer in full regimentals, 
booted and spurreil, with a whip in his hand, spattered with mud 
from top to toe ,and reeling under the effects of an overdose of liquor, 
made his entrance into the coffee-house, in a box of 1 I was 
sitting, perusing a newspaper. He was probably under the impres- 
sion, that aay man he wes to meet would be a Quaker, and that 
a Quaker was no other than a licensed Simon Pure for his amuse- 
ment; for po sooner had he entered, than throwing his arms about 
the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher, with the exclamation of— Ah, my 
dear Broadbrim, give me a kiss,’ he began to slaver him most loving- 
ly. As Joshua was a good deal embarrassed by the salutation, 
and wholly unable to parry the assault or shake off the fond intru- 
der, I interfered in his behalf, and effected a separation, when 
Ogle, turning to me, cried out, ‘Hah! my jolly fellow, give me 
a smack of your fat chops,’ and immediately fell to hugging and 
kissing me, as he had done Fisher. But, instead of the coyness he 
had shown, I hugged and kissed in my turn, as hardas I was able, 
until my weight at length brought Ogle to the floor, and myself 
on top of him. Nevertheless I kept kissing away, until nearly 
mashed and suffocated, he exclainied, ‘For heaven’s sake let me 
up, let me up, or you will smother me!’ Having sufficiently tor- 
mented him, and avenged Joshua Fisher, I permitted him to rise, 
when he seemed a good deal sobered, and finding that I was nei- 
ther a Quaker, nor wholly ignorant of the world, he evinced some 
respect for me, took a seat with me in a box, and entering into con- 
versation, soon discovered that, however he might be disguised by 
intoxication, he well knew what belonged to the character of a 
gentleman.”—* This,” says Richards, was the commencement 
of an acquaintance between us; and Captain Ogle sometimes cal- 
led to see me, upon which occasions he always behaved with the 
utmost propriety and decorum.” 

Among the disaffected (royalists) in Philadelphia, Dr. Kearsley 
was pre-eminently ardent and rash. An extremely zealous loy- 
alist, and impetuous in his temper, he had given much umbrage to 
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the Whigs; and; if I am not mistaken, he had been detected in 
some hostile machinations. Hence he was deemed a proper sub- 
ject for the fashionable punishment of tarring, feathering, and car- 
ting. Hie was seized at his own door, by a party of the militia, 
and, in the attempt to resist them, received a wound in his hand 
from a bayonet. Being overpowered, he was placed in a cart pro- 
vided for the purpose, and, amidst a multitude of boys and idlers, 
paraded through the streets to the tune of the rogue’s march. I hap- 
pene to be at the coffee-house when the concourse arrived there. 

hey made a halt, while the Doctor, foaming with rage and indig- 
nation, without his hat, his wig dishevelled and bloody from his 
wounded hand, stood up in the cart and called for a bow! of punch. 
It was quickly handed to him; when, so vehement was his thirst, 
that he drained it of its contents before he took it from his lips. 
What were the feelings of others on this lawless proceeding I 
know not, but mine, I must confess revolted, at the spectacle. I 
was shocked at seeing a lately respected citizen so cruelly villifi- 
ed, and was imprudent enough tosay that, had I been a magistrate, 
I would at every hazard, have interposed my authority in suppres- 
sion of the outrage. But this was not the saly instance which cone 
vinced me that I wanted nerves for a revolution. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the conduct of the porran was marked b 
a lenity which peculiarly distinguished the cradle of our republi- 
canism. Tar and feathers had been dispensed with, and, except- 
ing the injury he had received in his hand, no sort of violence was 
offered by the mob to their victim. But to a man of high spirit, as 
the Doctor was, the indignity, in its lightest form, was sufficient 
to madden him: it probably had this effect, since his conduct be- 
came so extremely outrageous, that it was thought necessary to 
confine him. From thecity he was soon after removed to Carlisle, 
where he died during the war. 

A few days after the carting of Mr. Kearsely, Mr. Isaac Hunt, 
the attorney,* was treated in the same manner, but he managed 
the matter much better than his precursor. Instead of braving 
his conductors like the Doctor, Mr. Hunt was a pattern of meek- 
ness and humility; and at every halt that was made, he rose 
and expressed his acknowledgments to the crowd for their for- 
bearance and civility. After a parade of an hour or two, he was 
set down at his own dour, as yninjured in body as in mind. He 
soon after removed to one of the islands, if I mistake not, to Barba- 
does, where, it was understood, he took orders. 

Not long after these occurrences, Major Skene of the British 
army, ventured to show himself in Philadelphia. Whatever might 
have been his inducement to the measure, it was deemed expedi- 
ent by the newly constituted authorities to have him arrested and 


An uncle, probably, of Lei 1 Hunt.—Ed. P. F. 
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secured. A guard was accordingly placed over him at his lodg- 
ings, at the city tavern. The officer to whose charge he was es- 
pecially committed, was Mr. Francis Wade, the brewer, an Irish- 
man of distinguished zeal in the cause, and one who was suppo- 
sed to possess talents peculiarly befitting him for the task of cur- 
bing the spirit of an haughty Briton, which Skene undoubtedly 
was. I well recollect the day that the guard was paraded to es- 
cort him out of the city on his way to some other station. An 
immense crowd of spectators stood before the door of his quarters, 
and lined the street through which he was to pass. The weather 
being warm, the window sashes of his apartment were raised, and 
Skene, with his bottle of wine upon the table, having just finish- 
ed his dinner, roared out, in the voice of a Stentor, God save 
5 our King. Had the spirit of seventy-five in any 

egree resembled the spirit of Jacobinism, to which it has been un- 
justly compared, this bravado would unquestionably have brought 
the major to the lamp post, and set his Tread upon a pike; but, as 
fortunately for him, it did not, he was suffered to proceed with his 
5 3 the auditory seemed more generally amused than of- 
ended. 


AR r. XVII.. Anecdotes. 


J jest to Oberon, and make him laugh.” —Shakepeare. 


Voltaire seems to have known his countrymen thoroughly, when 
he asserted that they were either monkies or tigers. 


Irisan BurlI.— An Irishman confessed he had stolen some cho- 
colate...“ And what did you do with it,“ added the confessor, 
„Father,“ said he, I made tea of it.” 


Por IL ucx.— A German was invited, by an English family, to 
partake of pot-luck for dinner. He would eat no roast beef for 
dinner, no turkey; all the dishes passed him untouched. On be- 
ing asked the reason of his loss of his appetite “ I do vaite for dat 
excellent pote loock,” said he. 


Henny IV.— This monarch coming one day into the apartment 
of the Countess of Cleves, he found her tablets, on which De No- 
aile, who was in love with the princess, had written these words: 


« Nul heur, nul bien me contente 
+: Absent de ma divinitè.” 


Henry added these lines to them : 
« N’ appellez pas ainsi ma ante 
“ Elle aime trop l' humanite.” 
English of the above : 


No earthly good compensates me for the absence of my divinity. 
Call not my aunt thus—she is too fond of human nature. 
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Dr. Jonwson and Mrs. Sippons.—In spite of the ill-found- 
ed contempt this great man professed to entertain for actors, he 
persuaded himself to treat Mrs. Siddons with great politeness, and 
said, when she called on him at Bolt Court, and Frank, his servant, 
could not immediately provide her witha chair, Yuu see, madam, 
wherever you go there are no seats to be got.” 


Sosresx1.— When the great Sobieski, to whose valour not only 
Vienna, but the German empire, owed its preservation froin the 
Turkish power, was asked in extremity to make his will, he laugh- 
ed in the face of the bishop, who had been obliged to take the most 
round-a-bout method to make the proposal. “ The misfortune of 
royalty,” said the king recollecting himself, “is that we are abu- 
sed while we are alive, and can it be expected we should be obey- 
ed after we are dead.” 


Tuomas Sueripan.—Some years ago the junior Sheridan, 
who inherited a large portion of the wit and genius of his father 
was dining with a party of his father’s constituents, at the Swan, 
in Stafford. Among the company were, of course a great many 
shoemakers (I beg their pardon I mean shoe manufacturers.) One 
of the most eminent of them was in the chair, and, in the course of 
the afternoon, he called upon young Sheridan for a sentiment. 
This call not being immediately attended to, the president, in ra- 
ther an angry tone, repeated it. Sheridan, who was entertaining 
his neighbour with a story, appeared displeased at this second in- 
terruption, and desiring a bumper might be filled, he gave —“ Ma 
the manufacture of Stafford be trampled upon by all the world.” 
It is needless to say that this sentiment given with apparent 
warmth, restored him to the good graces of the president. 


Sır Joun Harnincton used to say—The clattering of armour; 
the noise of great ordinace; the sound of trumpet and drumm; the 
neying of horses, do not so much trouble the sweete muses, as doth 
the barbling of lawyers, and the patering of attorneys. 


Anrosto.—Sir John Harrington relates the following anecdote 
in his life of this poet Coming one day by a potter’s shoppe, that 
had many earthen vessels readie made, to sell, on his stall, the 

tter fortuned at that time to sing some staffe or other out of Or- 

ndo Furioso, I think that where Renaldo requesteth his horse 
to tarrie for him, in the first booke, the 32 staffe: Or some such 
grave matter fit for a potter, but he plotted the verses out so ilfa- 
vouredly (as might well beseeme his durtie occupation) that Ari- 
osto being, or at least making semblance to be, in a great 
with all, with a little walking stick he had in his hand, brake di- 
vers of the ots: the poore potter put quite beside his song, and al- 
most beside himself, to see his market halfe mard before it was a 
quarter done, in a soure manner, between railing and whyning, as- 
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ked what he meant, to wrong a poore man that had never done ` 
him injury in all his life :—“ Yes, varlet, quoth Ariosto, “ I am 
yet scarce even with thee, for the wrong thou hast done me here 
afore my face, for I have broken but half a dozen base pots of thine, 
that are not worth so many halfe-pence: but thou hast broken and 
mangled a fine stanza of mine worth a marke of gold. 


Curious Mistake or AuTHors.—A gentleman who had moved 
in a very subordinate sphere of life, unexpectedly coming into a 
fortune, by the death of an opulent, though distant relation, pre- 
tended to set up for a critic and connoisseur in the belles lettres. 
One day, in amixed assemblage, where many of the company were 
scholars, he contended with all the pride of imaginary learning, 
and criticism, “ that Elegant Extracts in Prose was a good author, 
but that Elegant Extracts in Verse was a far better. 

Dr. Lowrner Yarss, the late Master of Catherine Hall.— An 
under-graduate having passed him in the streets of Cambridge, 
without capping him, and it not being the first offence of the kind 
he took notice of it. “I did not observe you,” said the fresh- 
man, “ I have been only entered a week at the university.”--“ True” 
said the Doctor, “I ought to have recollected that puppies do not 
see till they are nine days old.” 

Mr. Goopatt, a learned Assistant at Eton.—The same morn- 
ing he married Miss Prior, daughter of one of the assistants, to the 
great astonishment of the scholars he attended his duty as a mas- 
ter. A luckless boy who had played truant on the supposition 

“% That when a lady’s in the case, 

4 All other things, of course, give place, l 
leaded as an excuse for his absence, that he really thought Mr. 
had a prior engagement. 

Bon Mot.—A Cantab had been seized by the university con- 
stable; or in other words proctor. The proctor’s name was Mr. 
Bacchus—the gownsman reeling, and hot with the Tuscan grape, 
stammered out— | 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis tut, 
Plenum? 
It is almost unnecessary to observe, the culprit was set at liberty. 


Anr. XIX.— Poetry. 
A SOLILOQUY. 


Fo fight or not to fight?—that is the question. 
Whether ' tis better in this world to suffer 
The snubs and cuffs of ev’ry silly knave— 
Or by one great act of courage end them?— 
To meet—to stand—to shoot— 

And by a valiant snap to say we end 
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The scorn, the insults, that all flesh must meet with, 
*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished — 
To stand, to shoot—perchance to fall? 
Ay, there’s the rub—for in that fearful chance, 
hose well-tried pistol best can hit the mark, 
Must give us trembling pause.—There’s the respect, 
That makes the Man of Honour groan beneath 
A load of ills —For who would bear the sneers 
Of wits, the frowns of ladies—and the duns 
Of upstart wealth—when he himself might fix 
His character—by sending but a challenge! 
Who but would nobly dare to brave the curse, 
The mother’s curse—the widow’s bitter tears— 
But that a doubt of his opponent’s aim 
Might not be good—puzzles the will, and makes 
Us rather bear these mighty ills, then risk 
The loss of life or limb. Thus, dread of falling 
Back to our native nothingness perhaps, 
Or hobbling off, with but one foot, appals 
The Hero’s heart—and turns us all 
To Cowards! CONSTANTIA. 
Philadelphia. : 


pe Ge 
HOPE. 


As o’er the ocean’s stormy wave, 
The beacon’s light appears, 

When yawns the seaman’s wat'ry grave, 
And his lone bosom cheers. | 


Then, though the raging ocean foam, 
His heart shall dauntless prove, 
To reach secure his cherish’d home, 

The Haven of his love. 


So when the soul is wrapt in gloom, 
To worldly grief a prey, 
s beams, blest Hope, beyond the tomb, 
lume the Pilgrim’s way, 


And point to that serene abode 
ere virtuous Faith shall rest; 
Protected by the sufferer’s God 
And be forever blest. 


Oh still, though sorrow’s rayless night, 
O'ershade my worldly way; 
May pure Religion’s holy light 
Shed on my soul its ray. SYDNEY. 
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EPIGRAM. 


CHARLES, grave or merry, at no lie would stick, 

And taught, at length, his memory the same trick. 
Believing thus, what he so oft repeats, 

He’s brought the thing to such a pass, poor youth! 
That now himself and no one else he cheats, 

Save when unluckily he tells the truth. 


— — 
SONG. ` 


The following song by the modern Anacreon, Captain Morris, received 
the prize of the gold cup from a Harmonic Society. 


Come, thou soul-reviving Cup, 
And try thy healing art: 
Light the Fancy’s visions u 
And warm my wasted heart! 
Touch with glowing tints of bliss 
Mem’ry’s fading dream; 
Give me while th lip I kiss, 
The heav’n that s in thy stream. 


In thy fount the Lyric muse 

ver dipp’d her wing, 
Anacreon fed upon thy dews, 

And Horace drain’d thy spring! 
I, too, humblest of the train, 

There my spirit find, 
Freshen there my languid brain— 

And store my vacant mind! 


When, blest Cup, thy fires divine 
Pierce through Time’s dark reign, 

All the joys, that once were mine 
I snatch from Death again; 

And, though oft fond anguish rise 
O’er my melting mind, 

Hope still starts to Sorrow’s eyes— 
And drinks the tear behind. 


Ne’er, sweet Cup, was vot’ry blest 
More through life than me, 

And that life, with grateful breast, 
Thou seest I give to thee! 

Midst thy rose-wreath’d nymphs I pass 
Mirth’s sweet hours away; 

Pleas’d while time runs through the glass 
To Fancy’s brighter day! 
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Then, magic Cup, again for me 


Thy power creative try; 
Again let Hope-fed Fancy see 
A heaven in Beauty’s eye! 
O lift my lighten’d heart away 
On Pleasure’s downy wing, 
And let me taste that bliss to-day, - 
To-morrow may not bring! 


6 
ON THE DEATH OF A SPENDTHRIF r. 


His last great debt is paid—poor Tom’s no more! 
Last debt! Tom never paid a debt before. 


ie 


AN INDIAN WAR-SONG. 


By Mrs. Morton. 


Rear’d ’midst the war emparpled plain 
What Illinois submits to pain? 

How can the glory darting fire 

The coward chill of death inspire! 


The Sun a blazing heat bestows, 

The Moon ’midst pensive evening glows, 
The Stars in sparkling beauty shine, 
And own their flaming source divine. 


Then let me hai? the immortal fire 
And in the sacred flame expire; 
Nor yet those Huron hands restrain: 
This bosom scorns the throb of pain. 


No griefs this warrior soul can bow, 
No pangs contract this even brow, 
Not all your threats excite a fear, ` 
Not all your force can start a tear. 


Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More glorious chiefs the hatchet raise; 
Not unaveng’d their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the skies. 


SONNET. 


Larey at afternoon, the sun hot-shining, 
Flush’d with the grape and in poetics deep; 
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On a soft sopha carelessly reclining, 
Tuning new sonnets, lo! I fell asleep. 


Through the vine-bower’d windows then inclining, 
My mistress from the garden chanc’d to peep; 
And left her lilies with the heat repining, 
On tip-toe to my cool recess to creep. 


She read the verse for her sweet self intended: 
We must indeed, she said, those lips salute, 
Which blushingly do use such modest suit, 

That maiden meekness may not be offended, 

She kiss’d, I wak’d—how eloquently mute 

Her eyes, her blushes, the sweet fault defended. 


— ey 


EPIGRAM. 


With lenethen’d face and drawling chin, 
One ask’d “1s friend Ow—en within?” 
When John, who dearly lov'd a joke, 

In tone like that the Quaker spoke, 
With face and body bent full low, 

As drawlingly replied N——o! 


TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXANDER M. FISHER, 


Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, who perished 
in the Albion. | 


FROM THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE. 


From the plain of Olympus the coursers of day 
Had circled Apollo in glory away; 

The Queen of the Crescent was low o’er the west, 
And bright were the gems on the blue of her vest. 


Where Erin lies green, mid the surges that roar 

In merciless round the rocks of her shore, 

The breath of the ocean came fresh o’er the sail, 
And proudly the ALBIOx rode with the gale. 


The land was in view, and the mariner’s eye 
Beam'd bright that the home of the Briton was nigh; 
The sea-weary passenger banish'd his sorrow, 

And thought with delight on the bliss of to-morrow. 


To-morrow! Ah yes, that to-morrow shall come, 
But never the day that shall give thee thy home; 
To-morrow thy form shall be rock’d by the wave, 
The coral thy pillow, and ocean thy grave: 
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A cloud o’er the east spread its mantle of gloom, 
Like Dispair as she raves round the Infidef’s tomb; 
Then slowly ascends till she wraps from the eye 
The last star of night on the robe of the sky. 


The seaman to quarters the master commands, 

The cordage plays warm through the mariner’s hands, 
But ere to the ship they can safety afford, 

The main and the foremast are swept by the board. 


The seas roll in mountains and deluge the deck, 
The vessel, ungovern’d, drives swiftly a wreck; 
The sufferers call but the effort is vain, 

For ruin and death have the rule of the main. 


O Fisuzr! I knew thee when childhood’s sweet charms, 
Were fondly caress’d in a mother’s soft arms: 
I knew thee in youth; for how oft did we rove 
Through the shade of some distant and sheltering grove. 


Fair science our theme, and distinction our aim, 
We dream'd of the bays that our merit might claim; 
But death has forbid thee to honour us more, 

And merg’d thee in ocean, far, far from our shore. 


Thy virtue was pure as the breath of that morn, 
When man on the bosom of Eden was born: 
Thy genius was bright as the first vermeil ray 
That sheds on the hill-tops the splendour of day. 


May pinions of light to thy spirit be given, 
With Newton to range through the science of heaven; 
There sorrow and darkness no longer control, 
But fountains of knowledge spring fresh in the soul. 
| “ PIERRE.” 


THE ALBION. 
© l By W. B. Tappan. 


Tue storm is weathered, and the fiend Dispair, 
Who the long weary day stood sullen by, 

Hath fled. And now is heard the frequent prayer 
From grateful altars wafted; in each eye 

Hope lights her beacon, —busy fancy now 
Sketches fond scenes of bliss, for port is near;— 


Pierre“ is the signature of Solyman Brown, formerly a resident of 
this state.—Eds. Herald. 
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The proud ship cleaves the foam with steady prow, 
The sea-bey sings of home, by peril made more dear. 


*Tis deathly slumber, sure, not calm re — 
The sleep of agony hath seized them; why 

Else this deep lethargy? O, can ye close 

Your lids, when Desolation marches by? 

Or quiet dream, when horror waits ye soon?— 
Waken, e tempest tost? Wherefore?—the wave, 
Whose altitude mocks heaven, rolling on, 

Will soon receive ye,—ready is your coral grave. 


The morning smiles, the breeze is fraught with balm, 
Hibernia seems freshly from the main 

To spring, beauteous and young. Nature is calm. 

Far, far, unruffled, spreads the billowy plain, 

God's handy work, the world of waters, where 

The elements disport, and He is seen 

In bib pavilioned, ou His cloudy car, 

Riding the wild night storm, and humbling this terrene. 


The morning smiles, the ocean billow sleeps,— 

But where the tall ship that late ploughed its breast, 
The gallant Arpron?—Pity, shuddering, weeps; 

No more,— only, that on the dark wave’s crest 

That night at times, were dimly seen, tis said, 
Some forms of misery, whose hands in vain 

Were lift imploring,—they sunk with the dead,— 


And piteous cries and shrieks were heard,—’twas still again. 
* * * * s * * * 


Yet Tuou,* the child of feeling, shalt receive 

The tribute of warm tears. Around thy name 

Mercy will twine her never fading wreath, 

Fairer than trophies won by heirs of fame; 

Thou gavest, what ocean had denied, a shroud, 

With rites of sepulture. I am yet proud 

Of mankind, for thy sake, Ged’s benizon 

On thee!—the deed shall live when thy sand, too, hath run. 


LINES 
ON THE MELANCHOLY SHIPWRECK OF THE ALBION. 
From the Liverpool Courier. 
Ir ever sorrow moved the manly breast, 
Or grief distill'd did proof of pity speak; 


* Jacob Mark, Esq. U. S. Consul at Kinsale. 
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Those pearly symbols now will stand confest, 
And roll in silence down the seaman’s cheek. 


The gallant ship no more! O bitter truth, 
The lady fair, and her protectors brave, 
The rich, the poor, the aged, and the youth, 

Have found alike a gloomy deep sea grave. 


The Albion’s lost, and Williams is no more, 

The kind, the brave, the seaman and the friend; 
Ev’n holy men, who do their God adore, 

Will, o’er the news, in silent anguish bend. 


Mourn, friendship mourn, and pay a tribute there, 
A big tear drop to blend with ocean’s wave; 
Then tell the stoic, Nature can’t forbear 
To think of Williams and.his deep sea grave. 


Columbia’s seamen will the loss deplore, 
Whilst Britons mourn the glass so quickly run; 
Responding grief resounds from shore to shore, 
And owns, in point of love, they are but one. 


Mysterious Providence had veil’d the woe 
In shades impervious to sense or pride; 
All we or monarchs are allowed to know, 
Is that a man hath lived and then hath died. 


O God! behold. with pitying eye the flood, 
And cause the gloom to beam a moral ray; 
O consecrate the loss for public good, 
Till countless ages shall have rolled away. 


— — 


THE ALBION. 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Swirr across the Atlantic’s breast, 
Speed the gallant Albion, 
When the sun set in the west, 
And the blush of day was gone— 
Proudly o’er the billows blue, 
Spread each wide expanded sail, 
Then all hearts beat high, nor knew 
Death was lurking in the gale! 


Night her raven mantle threw 
O'er the waters, dark and wild— 
And the tempest-spirit tlew 

Where so late the sun had smil’d— 
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In the cloud-envelop’d sky 
Ruin showed his awful form, 
While the seaman’s fearful cry 
Mingled with the raging storm. 


Then fair woman’s dying wail 
Echoed on the foaming surge, 

Mingling with the midnight gale, 
By Hibernia's rocky verge 

Then the chief * who stood the fight 
By thy side Napoleon, 

Trembled as the tempest’s might 
Shook the fated Albion. 


Hark! that shout of wild dismay— 
That death-groan of agony, 

As the grave receives its prey 
In the deep devouring sea:— 

See the mountain billows swell 
O’er the reeling Albion 

Hark! that loud and last farewell, 


She is heaving—she is gone! FLORI®. 
New York, 1 June, 1822. i | 


—— 


TO A DESERTED FAIR ONE. 
By Sir Robert Ayton, 1650. 


I do confess thee sweet and fair, 
And near I might have gone to love thee, 
Had I not found the slighest prayer 
That lips could speak, had power to move thee; 
But I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I did pronounce thee sweet, yet find 
Thee so regardless of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are too like the wind 
hat kisseth every thing it meets; 
And since thou rovest with more than one, 
Thou art worthy to be loved by none. 


The morning rose, that untouched stands, 
Armed with her briars, how sweetly smells; 
But, plucked and soiled by vulgar hands, 
Her sweet no longer with her dwells, 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her one by one. 


*General Desnouettes. 
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Such fate ere long will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like withered blossoms cast aside, 
And I shall sigh, while some will smile 
To see thy love to every one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 


LINES 


Written on the death of Professor Fisher, by Dr. James G. 
Percival. 


From the (New Haven) National Pilot. 


We ask no flowers to deck thy tomb, 
Thy name in purer light shall bloom; 
When every flower on earth is dead, 
And all that bloom below are fled. 


To thee, the light of mind was given, 
The centre of thy soul was heaven; 

In early youth the spirit came, 

And wrapped thee in its wings of fame. 


The lambent light that round thee flowed, 
Rose to its high and bright abode; 

And bore thy restless eye afar, 

To read the fate of sun and star. 


Fain would we think the chain is broke, 
That bound thy spirit to its yoke; 

That pow no mist of earth can blind 
Thy bright, thy pure and perfect mind. 


Thy grave is on a foreign strand, 

Thy tomb is in a foreign land; 

No kinsman came, no friend was near, 
To close thine eye and deck thy bier. 


But friends shall gather round thy tomb 
And long lament thy early doom; 

And thither science oft repair, 

To plant thy choicest laurels there. 


NEW YEAR ADDRESS, 
Of the Carrier of the Illinois Gazette to his Patrons on the first 
day of January, 1822. 


Fhe following jeu d'esprit was handed about on New Year's Morning, by a merry 
Printers ik. 


Wight in our Office, who doubles the characters of Carrier and 
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As our Presidents, Governors, and other great men, fail not to have their speeches 
published for the amusement ard e-lificatiob of the public, we think it but fair 
that the Printer's Devil, cho only duns on New Year’s Day,” should enjoy the 
same immunity: particularly as be labours all the rest of the year for the benefit 
of others: — Let us elweys give the Devil his due. III. Gaz. 


AT Shawnee, when the cash was low, 
When merchants must their gains forego, 
Dull, dull as winter was the flow, 


Of paper passing currently. 


But Shawnee saw another sight, 
When State Bank paper came to light, 
Redeeming debtors from the night 

Of dreary dark insolvency. 


Then shook our sides with laughter riven, 
Then merchants were to shaving driven, 
And lawyers starv’d, who erst had thriven, 

By ruin, wreck, and misery. 


But brighter yet the smiles shall glow | 
On Shawnee’s plain of virgin snow, 
And kindlier yet the torrent flow 
Of paper, passing currently. 


The Printers gather near and far, 
The poet’s notes, that go at par, 
The Pressman grasps the massy bar, 
And issues paper fearlessly, 


The Caarter brings you, fresh and wet, 
Each Saturday a new Gazette, 
. And gloomy mortals cease to fret, 
Amid a maze of novelty. 


Tis morn; the olden year has Med, 

Auother rises in its stead, 

And courteous John, with silent tread, 
Paces the village rapidly. 


The Printer’s Devil! Jobn has long 

Trod Shawnee’s streets and lanes among, 

Advertisements, and news, and song, - 
Ranged in his columns decently. 


If marriages. or deaths prevail, 
Or rumour mount the western gale 
Of great events, —he brings the tale, 
And spreads it with alacrity, 
vol.. IL.—=NO, 2. 29 
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Who knows if Alexander reigns— 
If France has burst her British chains 
If Andalusia's sunny plains 
Glow with the light of liberty? 


When Brougham spoke, or Byron wrote, 

Or Poe had got the gout, 

How woald the matter have come out, 
Except through his civility? 


John told you when Imperial Nap 
Slept in Helena’s flinty lap; 
Disclos’d, at large, the sa 8 N 
In England's Royal Family. 


Nor failed the glorious news to bring, 
When George “ looked every inch a king,“ 
Royal “ from chine to chitterling,” 

The pink of modern chivalry! 


How London’s Mayor was made a knight, 
And Scotia’s bard described the sight, 
And Erin’s goblets s arkled bright, 

With Erin’s hospitality. 


Erin the land of love and song! 

Forgot her chains, and joined tlie throng, 

That sealed with praises loud and long, 
The downfal of her liberty! 


Erin! the land of love and wine! 

Like Israel’s flock, forsook her shrine, 

And bade the holy shamrock twine 
The calf of base idolatry! 


Nor this alone—his weekly round, 

The Carrier went with look profound, 

Though torrents pour’d and tempests frowned; 
His paper, passing currently. 


And Shawnee’s sons have read the lore, 
That ne’er had beam’d on Shawnee’s shore, 
Had John been sick, or John been sore, 

Or slept too late on Saturday. 


Such are his toils through heat and cold, 
Nor need his patrons now be told, 
‘That ’tis a custom and old, 

TO PAY for his fidelity. 
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How oft our Editors display, 

Their talents in the dunning way! 

John only duns on NEW YEAR» DAY, 
And then with meek humility. 


My song is.o’er. Aproach ye brave, 
Nor seek your paper cash to save! 
Wave, Shawnee, all your purses wave, 
That John may join your revelry. 


Few days until again we meet, 
Fresh news shall fill my spreading sheet; 
To every door the CaRRIER's feet, 
Again shall bear him willingly. 


WAR! 


In evil hour, and with unhallow'd voice 

Profaning the pure gift of Poesy, 

Did he begin to sing, he first who sung 

Of arms, and combats, and the proud arra 

Of warriors on the embattled plain, and rais’d 
The aspiring spirit to hopes of fair renown 

By deeds of violence. For since that time 

The imperious Victor, oft, unsatisfied 

With bloody spoil and tyrannous conquest, dares 
To challenge farie and honour; and too oft 

The Poet bending low to lawless power 

Hath paid unseemly reverence, yea, and brought 
Streams, clearest ot the Aonian fount, to was 
Blood-stain’d Ambition. If the stroke of War 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else; 

If they that make cke cause might taste the effect, 
And drink themselves the bitter cup they mix, 
Then might the Bard, (though child of Peace) delight 
To twine fresh wreaths around the Conqueror’s brow, 
Or haply strike his high-toned harp to swell 

The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on, 
Whom Justice arms for vengeance: but alas! 

That undistinguishing and deathful storm 

Beats heaviest on the exposed innocent; 

And they that stir its fury, while it raves, 

Stand at safe distance; send their mandate forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 

To do their bidding; Ah, who then regards 

The widow’s tears, the friendless orphan’s cry, 
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And Famine, and the ghastly traiti of woes, 
That follow at the dogged heels of War? 
They in the pompand pride of victory 
Rejoicing, o’er the desolated earth, 

As at an altar wet with human blood, 

And flaming with the fire of cities burn’t, 
Sing their mad hymns of triumph, hymns to God 
O’er the destruction of his gracious works, 
Hymns to the Father o’er his slaughter’d sons. 
Detested be their sword, abhorr’d their name, 
And scorn’d the tongues that praise them! 


p0 
ANDREW JONES. 
By Wordsworth. 
I hate that Andrew Jones: he’ll bring 
His children up to waste and pillage. 
I wish the press gang, or the drum 


With its tantara sound would come 
And sweep him from the village. 


I said not this, because he loves 

Through the day long to swear and tipple; 
But for the poor, dear sake of one, 
To whom a foul deed he has done 

A friendless man, a travelling cripple. 


For this poor, crawling, helpless wretch, 
Some horseman who was passing by, 
penny from his purse had thrown; 
ut the poor cripple was alone, 
And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 


Inch thick the dust lay on the ground, 
For it had long been droughty weather; 
So with his staff the cripple wrought 
Among the dust, till he had brought 
The half-penhies together. 


It chanced that Ahdrew pass'd that way 
Just at the time: and there he found 
The cripple, in the mid-day heat, 
Standing alone—and at his feet, 
He saw the penny on the ground. 


_ He stoop’d and took the penny up; 
And when the cripple nearer drew: 
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Quoth Andrew, “under half a crown, 
What a man finds is all his own 
And so my friend, good day to you.“ 


And hence I said that Andrew’s boys 
Would all be train’d to waste and pillage, 
And wish’d the press-gang or the drum 
With its tantara sound would come 
And sweep him from the village. 


— — 


CUMNOR HALL. 


The ballad of Cumnor Hall was first printed in Evan's Collection of Old Ballads, 
edit. 1784, vol iv. with the antique spclliog of queen Elizabeth’s period.— lu a 
subsequent edition of this interesting work, in 1810, the poem was modernized, and 
from that, the copy has been taken which is now presented to the reader 


Tue dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Now nought was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life w re still, 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 
That issued frem that lonely pile. 


“ Leicester,” she cried, “is this thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in shameful privity? 


No more thou com’st with tover’s speed, 
Thy once beloved bride to see; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 
I fear, stern Earl’s, the same to thee. 


“Not so the usage I recerv’d 

When happy in my father’s hall: 

No faithless husband then me griev'd; 
No chiding fears did me appal. 


“ I rose up with the cheerful morn, 
No lark more blithe, no flow’r more gay; 
And like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
So merrily sung the live-long day. 


If that my beauty is but small, 
Among court ladies all despised; 
Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
here, scornful Earl, it well was priz’d? 
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« And when you first to me made suit, 
How fair I was you oft would say! 

And, proud of conquest—pluck’« the fruit, 
Then left the blossom to decay. 

“ Yes, now neglected and despis’d, 
The rose is pale—the lily’s dead— 

But he that once their charms so priz’d, 
Is, sure, the cause those charms are fled. 


“ For know, when sick’ning grief doth prey, 
And tender love’s repaid with scorn, 
The sweetest beauty will decay— 
What flow’ret can endure the storm? 


„At court, I’m told is beauty’s throne, 
Where every lady’s passing rare; 

That eastern fowr, that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 


„Then Farl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken—when those gaudes are by? 


% Mong rural beauties I was one, 
Among the fields wild flow’rs are fair; 

Some country swain might me have won, 
And thought my beauty passing rare. 


“ But, Leicester, or I much am wrong, 
Or 'tis not beauty lures thy vows; 
Rather ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 


«Then Leicester, why, again I plead, 
e injur’d surely may repine,) 
Why didst thou wed a country maid, n 
hèn some fair princess might be thine? 


«Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 
And oh! then leave them to decay? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then leave me to mourn the live-long day. 


«The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as an go; 

Envious they mark my silken train, 
Nor think a Countess can have wo. 
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« The simple nymphs! they little know; 
How far more happy’s their estate— 

To smile for joy—than sigh for wo— 
To be content—than to be great. 


“s How far less blest am I than them! 
Daily to pine and waste with care! 
Like the poor plant that from its stem 

Divided, feels the chilling air. 


Nor cruel Earl! can I enjo 
The humble charms of solitude; 
Your minions proud my peace destroy, 
By sullen frowns or pratings rude. 


% Last night, as sad I chanc’d to stray, 
The vi death-bell smote my ear; 

They wink'd aside, and seem’d to say 
Countess, prepare—thy end is near. 


“ And now, while happ asants sleep, 
Here I sit loncly and forlorn; 

No one to sooth me as I weep, 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 


„My spirits flag—my hopes decay— 

S that dread death Lell malts my ear; 
And many a boding seems to say, 

Countess prepare—thy end is near.” 


Thus sore and sad that lady griev’d, 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear, 
And many a heart-felt sigh she heav'd, 

And let fall many a bitter tear. 


And ere the dawn of day a d 
In Cumn or Hall so lone andl areas 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aerial voice was heard to call, 

And thrice the raven flapp'd his win 
Around the tow’rs of Cumnor Hall. 


The mastif howl'd at village door, 

The oaks were shatter’d on the green; 
Wo was the hour—for never more 

That hapless Countess e’er was seen. 
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And in that manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball, 
For ever since that 1 hour, 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss- grown wall; 

Nor ever lead the merry dance, 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


Full many a. traveller oft hath sigh'd, 
And pensive wept the Countess' fall, 

As wandering onwards they've espied 
The haunted tow'rs of Cumnor Hall. 


Arr. XX.— Literary Intelligence. 


Wr have been favoured with the perusal of a portion of a very 
interesting work, now in the press, in this city, entitled, an “ Afc- 
count of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, 

erformed in the years 1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Cal- 

oun, Secretary of War, under the command of S. H. Long, Ma- 
jor, United States ‘Topographical Engineers:—from the notes of 
Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen attached to the Ex- 
pedition:—compiled by Edwin James.”—This work embraces a 
variety of Topographical information both general and particular, 
relative to the region traversed by the Expedition, and is accom- 
panied by Maps, on which are delineated the routes of the Ex- 
ploring party, and the mast important geographical features of the 
country. It will be embellished also with several plates present- 
ing landscape and other views, together with a geological Chart, 
ex . sections on the parallels of 35 and 41 de- 

ees of North Latitude. The subjects of particular description, 
in addition to a brief outline of the geology of the country, are 
animals, plants, &c., hitherto not described. Numerous anecdotes 
and descriptions illustrative of the character, customs, &c., of the 
Savages, are introduced,—also vocabularies of several Indian 
languages, together with a series of meteorological and astronomi- 
cal observations taken on the Expedition. The work will be com- 
prised in two volumes octavo, of about 500 pages each. 


Mr. W. H. InkILAx p, is preparing for the press, France for the 
last Seven Years, containing facts, and much vajuable informa- 
tion hitherto unknown, with anecdotes, &c. 


Mr. Cuarzes Mirus, author of the learned History of the Cru- 
sades, has published the first part, comprizing Italy, of Travels 


in various countries of Europe, at the time of the revival of Let- 
ters and Arts. 
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Varıors; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may bé indulged.—Cowrrn. 


Vor. H. SEPTEMBER, 1822. No. 3, 
Aur. I. Pleusunt and Unpleasant People. 
Are there balance here to weigh the flesh ?— Merchant of Venice. 


I Have ho desire to jostle people out of their good self-opinion, 
or the good opinion of others, but to ascertain their real worth, 
to separate their vices from their virtues, and to have a little 
more equal dealing in our ordinary judgment of men. Steele, I 
think, in the Tatler, has in his brief way, given an able judgment’ 
on this very subject; and Mr. Hazlitt, some years since, wrote 
an Essay expressly on it. Possibly little more was wanting ; but 
two blows are always better than one; and as in a' question of 
morality, or any other, where men's interests do not cempel 
them to act or decide, twenty are often insufficient, the second, 
though infinitely weaker, may have some consequence. 

By a pleasant fellow, I mean a man universally accounted so; 
for in certain moods of the mind, and in particular societies, we 
all answer to the description :—where opinions are all in agree- 
ment—where a mad speculation is kept in decent cou 
or one common-place seconded by another here our prejudi- 
ces are humoured, our likes and dislikes nursed and cherished, 
—where men clap hands to the same song, and join ip the same 
chorus,—there is a nest of pleasant fellows, though they may be 
wise men or madmen, honest men or knaves. 

But the pleasant fellow I'mean is equally a pleasant fellow in 
all companies, and on all occasions; has a‘ spare bed in every 
other man’s hause, a knife and fork at their table, a good: wel- 
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come, go when and where he will, and a good word after he is 
ne. 

There are many shades and distinctions in this class, as in all 
others, but these are the distinguishing features of them. Some 
give you a most fearful shake of the hand on meeting, and hold you 

y it with a sort of tremulous enjoyment, as if loth to part so 
soon ;—have a boyish joyousness about them, that puts you con- 
_ stantly off your guard, and are delighted to see a friend any 
where, but at their own house or in jail, and therefore never sub- 
ject their feelings to the latter unpleasantness. Another variety 
are only pleasant on fresh acquaintance, or where it serves their 
purpose ; but this last is a contemptible mongrel breed. 

- A really pleasant fellow is neither a hateful, nor a contem ti- 
ble one; but is generally a very unpretending person, full of an 
easy sympathy, active, zealous in a degree, with a quiet self-en- 
joyment, an enlarged humanity that includes all mankind, and 
woman kind too, for it knows neither distinction nor prefer- 
ence; taking all things pleasantly that concern him not indi- 
vidually, and thereby making all things pleasant; even sa- 
crificing personal considerations, and always personal conse- 
quence and self-respect, in trifles, to the enjoyment of others ; 
setting up no system, nor pulling down any: having no theories, 
no dreams, no visions, no opinions that he holds worth wrang- 
ling or disputing about; and, indeed, few opinions at all. He 
has always a dash more of the animal than of the intellectual 
about him; and is too mercurial minded to be easily fixed, or 
fixed upon. He lives only in the present; for the past is imme- 
diately. forgotten, because it has no farther consequence, and the 
future is a blank, because it has no perceptible influence. As 
he can be delighted with a straw, so is he depressed with its sha- 
dow ; prick him and he will bleed ; tickle him and he will laugh; 

oison him and he will die; for he has none of the fervency of 
imagination to carry him out of himself or beyond immediate 
circumstances. He is fitted neither for the goodly ſellowship of 
the prophets, nor for the noble army of martyrs. If prophets or 
martyrs have ever been pleasant fellows, as some are reported, 
it was that from the vast height whence they looked down on 
the common and ordinary passion and turmoil of the world it 
seemed too puny and insignificant to mterest or excite them. 
Who that is intent on an immortal life, and holds communion, 
even in thought, with those beatified spirits that 

l Immoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrifted, 
And for the testimony of truth have borne 


Universal 
Though worlds 
Judged them perverse 


that looks on life as a needle’s point in the vast eternity of 
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time, can have much regard for its polish, or sympathy with our 
childish excitement? , 

Pleasant people are never “ backbone” men; they are never 
heart and hand with you. Their acquaintances are usually of 
long standing, because quarrelling is not “ their cue; but sepa- 
rate them by any circumstance, and they are indifferent to it. 
Their hand is not against, neither is it for any man. It is not 
found in the sheriff’s books,—this bond hath it not! They do 
good, I admit, well measured and doled out; but in this they 
have the advantage of the world, both in opinion and return. 

Laying aside, for the present, whatever may personally affect 
either, for then it is often the reverse of true,I should say, that 
pleasant and unpleasant people differ most in this, that the one 
is without imagination, and looks to the naked reality ; the other, 
with imagination, “ aggravates” either joy or sorrow. 

Unpleasant people have the larger sympathy and more univer- 
sal humanity. This, it may be said, is contradictory, and oppos- 
ed to what I have before observed of pleasant people. But if it 
be a contradiction, it is in human nature ; and, to use an apology 
of Fielding’s, “I am not writing a system, but a history, and am 
not obliged to reconcile every matter.” But I think it is not a 
contradiction. The pleasant man sympathizes with the world 
in its ordinary and every day feelings; the man of more ques- 
tionable temper is roused only by extraordinary circumstances. 
But he is then awakened to some purpose. He makes common 
cause with you, in sorrow or suffering ; he will needs bear his 
share of your burthen; for if a portion will be oppressive to him, 
he sees you sinking under the whole. The pleasant fellow, on 
the contrary, measures his own shoulders and not your load; he 
will not lend a hand, and give the groan to your “three man 
beetle” labour; he is content that you should sit down and rest, 
but has no fancy to “ bear the logs the while.“ 

The great majority of these pleasant fellows are indebted to 
their negative rather than their positive qualities; they have no 
deep feeling, no engrossing sympathy, no universal fellowship ; 
the establishments of the Holy Alliance, and the Abolition of the 
Inquisition, were the same to them; “let the gall’d jade wince, 
their withers are unwrung;” “let the world go whistle,” they 
have their toast and coffee. I would wager my existence that 
the man, mentioned by Clarendon, as out hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edge-hill on the very morning of the fight, was one 
of them. 

The two subjects on which men feel most intensely, politics and 
religion, are shut out from the conversation of a pleasant fellow ; 
for there is no sure common-place that will suit all sects and par- 
ties on either subject; and to hazard an opinion is to speculate 
with his character, and put his amiability in jeopardy. Yet these 
men are the soul of mixed company, because their souls are in it ; 
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and there ip no unpleasant shadow either of memory or antici- 
pation to overcast their jollity. | 
Pleasant and unpleasant men are alike the sport of fortune and 
circumstance; equally subject “to every skiey influence,” but 
not in an equal degree. The personal suffering of the one has no 
foil from the greater sufferings of thousands; the other has a 
measure and proportion, and considers itin relation to what might 
e or has been ; it is a touch that awakens his humanity :—a peb- 
ble does not bruize because it has fallen on him; he remembers the 
stoning of Stephen ;—a twinge of the rheumatism is borne as one 
of those natural ills that flesh is heir to,” and rouses him only as 
he remembers the infliction of the torture and the rack, that so 
many human beings have been subjected in all ages for opinion, 
whether of belief or unbelief. The prick of a pin is painful to 
the one as it affects himself; there is more sorrowing at it than 
at the battle of Waterloo: tothe other it is the prick of a pin. 
Pleasant fellows are indifferent, cold, heartless, unintellectual, 
people; there is no engrossing passion, no oppressive thought, 
no prejudice, and therefore, possibly no partiality or strong 
friendship ; for friendship is but a partiality, founded on some- 
thing real, which it tricks up into something unreal. We are 
none of us what gur friends fondly believe. 
In our estimate of unpleasant people, we all give weight enough 
to their disagreeable and palpable defects, but are not so ready to 
make the just deduction from a pleasant fellow, because his are 
neither so obtrusive, nor so likely to affect ourselves, There 
would be more equality in our commendation or dispraise, and 
consequently more justice in the decision, if we balanced the ge- 
neral yirtues of the one against his palpable faults, and the inde. 
ference and moral insignificance of the other against his pleasant 
virtues. It is in this spirit that the selfish hardness and callosity 
with which pleasant people shake off care and sorrow, and are 
made insensible to any deep or lasting passion, is mistaken so 
often for elasticity of spirit, 
It was the pleasant fellow of his time that Ben Jonson descri- 
bed in a very clever Epigram on “ The Town’s Honest Man: 


You wonder who this is, and why I name 

Him not aloud, that boasts so good a fame : 
Naming so many too! but this is one 

Suffers no name, but a description ; 

AA subtle thing that doth affections win 

By speaking well o the company it’s in, 

Talks loud and bawdy, has a gather’d deal! 
Of news and noise, to sow out á long meal. 
Can come from Tripoly, leap stools and wink, 
Do all that “longs to the anarchy of drink, 
Except the duel: can — tae and catches, 
Give every one his dose mirth : and watches 
Whose name’s unwelcome to the present ear, 
And him it lays on 
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The point of some part of this description was confined to the 
poet’s age; but much of it is of universal application, and suited 
to all times. To watch “whose name’s unwelcome to the pre- 
sent ear is just the reverse of the unpleasant man; who, as peo- 
ple always bear too hard on the follies or vices of others, is sure 
to be opposed to his company, because he loves truth and justice 
better than agreement and pleasantry. I think the Dean, in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Nature and Art, had a little of the pleasant fellow 
about him ; and the following description will serve to show the 
character under other circumstances, and in more important sit- 
uations, than we have yet considered it. 

che dean had loved his wife but moderately, seeing all her faults el 1 
he did, he ug requeotly have quarrelled with her : she hed loved her vith 
tenderness, he must have treated her with a degree of violence, in the hope of 
amending her failings: but having neither personal nor mental affection to- 
wards her, sufficiently interesting to give himself the trouble to contradict her 
will in any thing, he passed for one of the best husbands in the world. 

This is the pleasant Benedict ! 


It is some proof with me, of the justice of these distinctions 
that men’s characters are essentially different in their different 
relations ; and even where they are most anxious to be pleasant, 
they are rarely successful. Few of us have found our fathers 
pleasant fellows, although many of them, of course, were super- 
latively so to other people ; and I nope our sons will object the 
same thing to us. e interest we have in our children is too 

at, the stake is too large, to be sported with ; our hopes and 
ears are perpetually outrunning the occasion; we are the sport 
of possibilities, and cannot enjoy the real present, from some 
glimpse of an unreal future; we question how far chuck-farthing 
and marbles lead to the gaming-table, and our shins ache at foot- 
ball before the boys are kicked. All this makes strange havoc 
with our temper—frets and irritates us—whereas, equality and 
indifference are the sure footing of a pleasant fellow. A man is 
little fitted, with a thousand such speculations on his mind, to 
take all things smoothly, and to be himself the centre of sociality. 

The turn of thought here might serve, if the occasion were fit- 
ting, to hazard a word or two on domestic education. This in 
brief. It is not enough that a father does on occasion “ turn his 
solemnness out of doors;” he must keep it there. Besides, fathers 
are not only too “solemn,” but too much with their children, 
and too full of thought and anxiety; they are eternally thinking 
for them, whereas children must think for themselves. They 
love to feel their own independence. If a father decide for a 
home education, it should be where there is room enough for the 
boy to lose himself, or rather to lose his father; where he may 
get out of the reach of thought, of care, and consequently of dan- 
ger, for he knows of. none that is not pointed out to him. In my 
Opinion, a father has not to try his knowledge, but his nerves, be- 
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fore he undertakes the education of his son; and if he can see 
him stagger along a parapet, swing on the rotten branch of a 
tree, plunge into the water “ reeking hot,” in the dog days, in 
fact, hazard limbs and life itself without a word or a hint of 
caution, he is not only fitted to be pedagogue in his own family, 
but has many requisites to make a pleasant fellow, there or any 
where else. 

But this little digression has broken in upon my sketch, which 
I shall now leave to be filled up by the reader’s imagination. Mr. 
Hazlitt’s character is, I think, of a good natured man. How fat 
they have points in agreement I know not, not having read his 
Essay since its first publication; but good nature has reference 
in my view to a deeper feeling, and even to some positive virtue, 
which, though it may be found in, is not at all essential to, the 
character of a pleasant fellow. Yet even good nature itself is too 
profitable a virtue: it is a venture that hath most usurious return : 
itis not, nor is it any thing like, goodness of nature, which “I 
take,” says Lord Bacon, “ to be the affecting of the Weale of Men, 
what the Grecians called pilanthropia ;” goodness of nature is, 
in fact, so far different from good nature, that it is the very na- 
ture that sometimes spoils a man’s temper :—* that affection for 
the weale of men” will throw a gloom over the mind, and dash a 
whole afternoon’s pleasantness. ö THURMA. 


Arr. II.— Last Will and Testament—the House of Weeping. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER. 


Sixck the day when the town of Haslau first became the scat 
of a court, no man could remember that any one event in its an- 
nals (always excepting the birth of the hereditary prince) had 
been looked for with so anxious a curiosity as the opening of the 
Jast will and testament left by Van der Kabel. This Van der 
Kabel might be styled the Haslau Crœsus; and his whole life 
might be termed, according to the pleasure of the wits, one long 
festival of God-sends, or a daily washing of golden sands, night- 
ly impregnated by golden showers of Danae. Seven distant sur- 
viving relatives of seven distant relatives deceased, of the said 
Van der Kabel, entertained some little hopes of a place amongst 
his legatees, grounded upon an assurance which he had made, 
“that upon his oath he would not fail to remember them in his 
will.” These hopes, however, were but faint and weakly; for 
they could not repose any extraordinary confidence in his good 
faith—not only because, in all cases, he conducted his affairs in a 
disinterested spirit, and with a perverse obstinacy of moral prin- 
‘ciple, whereas his seven relatives were mere novices, and young 
beginners in the trade of morality,—but also because, in all these 
moral extravagancies of his (so distressing to the feelings of the 
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sincere rascal,) he thought proper to be very satirical, and 
had his heart so full of odd caprices, tricks, and snares, for un- 
suspicious scoundrels that (as they all said) no man, who was 
but raw in the art of virtue, could deal with him or place any re- 
liance upon his intentions. Indeed the covert laughter which 
played about his temples, and the falsetto tones of his sneering 
voice somewhat weakened the advantageous impression which 
was made by the noble composition of his face, and by a pair of 
large hands, from which were daily dropping favours little and 
great, benefit-nights, Christmas-boxes, and new year’s gifts : for 
this reason it was that, by the whole flock of birds who sought 
shelter in his boughs, and who fed and built their nests on him, 
as on any wild service tree, he was, notwithstanding, reputed a 
secret magazine of springes; and they were scarce able to find 
eyes for the visible berries which fed them, in their scrutiny after 
the supposed gossamer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic fits he had drawn up 
his will, and had deposited it with the magistrate. When he 
Was just at the point of death he transferred to the seven pre- 
sumptive heirs the certificate of this deposit ; and even then said, 
in his old tone—how far it was from his expectation, that by any 
such anticipation of his approaching decease, he could at all 
depress the spirits of men so steady and sedate, whom, for his 
own part, he would much rather regard in the light of laughing 
than of weeping heirs: to which remark one only of the whole num- 
ber, namely, Mr. Harprecht, inspector-of-police, replied as a cool 
ironist to a bitter one—* that the total amount of concern and 
of interest, which might severally belong to them in such a loss, 
was not (they were sincerely sorry it was not) in their power to 
determine.“ 

At length the time is come when the seven heirs have made 
their appearance at the town-hall, with their certificate - of· depo- 
zit; videlicet, the ecclesiastical councillor of Glantz; Harprecht, 
the inspector-of-police ; Neupeter, the court-agent ; the court: fis- 
cal, Knoll; Pasvogel, the bookseller; the reader of the morning 
lecture, Flacks; and Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, Solemnly, 
and in due form, they demanded of the magistrate the schedule 
of effects consigned to him by the late Kabel, and the opening of 
his will. The principal executor of this will was Mr. Mayor 
himself: the sub-executors were the rest of the town-council. 
Thereupon, without delay, the schedule and the will were fetch- 
ed from the register-office of the council, to the-council-cham- 
her: both were exhibited in rotation to the members of the coun- 
cil and the heirs, in order that they might see the privy seal of the 
town impressed upon them: the registry-of-consignment, in- 
dorsed upon the schedule, was read aloud to the seven heirs by 
the town-clerk : and by that registry it was notified to them, that 
the deceased had actually consigned the schedule to the magis- 
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trate, and entrusted it to the coporation-chest and that on the 
day of consignment he was still of sound mind :—finally, the seven 
seals, which he had himself affixed to the instrument, were 
found uribroken. These preliminaries gone through, it was now 
(but not until a brief registry of all these forms had been drawn 
up by the town-clerk) lawful in God’s name, that the will should 
be opened and read aloud by Mr. Mayor, word for word, as fol- 
lows :— 

“I Van der Kabel, on this 7th of May, 179-, being in my house, 
at Haslau, situate in Dog-street, deliver and make known this 
for my last will; and without many millions of words ; notwith- 
standing I have been both a German notary and a Dutch school- 
master. Howsoever I may disgrace my old professions by this par- 
simony of words, I believe myself to be so far at home in the 
art and calling of a notary, that I amt competent to act for my- 
self as a testator in due form, and as a regular devisor of pro- 

rty. 

“ tt is a custom with testators to premise the moving causes 
of their wills. These, in my case, as in most others, are regard 
for my happy departure, and for the disposal of the succession to 
my property—-which, by the way, is the object of a tender passion 
in various quarters. To say any thing about my funeral, and all 
that—would be absurd and stupid. This, and what shape my 
remains shall take, let the eternal sun settle above, not in: any 
gloomy winter, but in some of his most verdant springs. 

« As to those charitable foundations, and memorial institutions. 
of benevolence, about which notaries are so: much occupied, in- 
my case I appoint as follows: to: three thousand of my poor 
townsmen, of every class I assign just the same number of florins, 
which sum I will that, on the anniversary of my death, theyshalP 
spend jovially in feasting, upon the town common, where they 
are previously to pitch their camp, unless the military camp of 
his Serene Highness be already pitched there, in preparation for 
the reviews: and when the gala is ended, I would have them cut 
up the tents- into clothes. Item, to ali the school masters in our 
principality I bequeath one golden Augustus. Item, to the Jews: 
of this place I bequeath my pew in the high church As Dwould: 
wish that my will should be divided into clauses, this) is toi be 
considered the first. 

 OLAUSE II. 

c Amongst the important offices of a will, itis universally agreed- 
to be one, that from amongst the presumptive and presum ptuous 
expectants, it should name those who are, and those who are not, 
to succeed to the inheritance; that it should create heira and 
should destroy them. In conformity to this notion, I-give and 
bequeath to Mr. Glantz, the councillor for ecclesiastical affairs; 
as also to Mr. Knoll, the exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr. Peter 
Neupeter, the court-agent; item to Mr. Harprecht, director of 
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police ; furthermore to Mr. Flacks, the morning lecturer; in like 
manner to the court bookseller, Mr. Pasvogel; and finally to 
Monsieur Filitte, nothing: not so much because they have no 
just claims upon me—standing, as they do in the remotest pos- 
sible decree of consanguinity; nor again, because they are, for 
the most part, themselves rich enough to leave handsome inhe- 
ritances; as because I am assured, indeed I have it from their 
own lips, that they entertain a far stronger regard for my insig- 
nificant person than for my splendid property; my body, there- 
fore, or as large a share of it as they can get, I bequeath to 
them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like those of the seven sleepers, 
gradually elongated into preternatural extent. The ecclesiasti- 
cal councillor, a young man, but already famous throughout 
Germany for his sermons printed or preached, was especially 
aggrieved by such offensive personality : Monsieur Flitte rapped 
out a curse that rattled even in the ears of magistracy : the chin 
of Flacks, the morning lecturer, gravitated downwards into the 
dimensions of a patriachal beard: and the town-council could 
distinguish an assortment of audible reproaches to the memory 
of Mr. Kabel, such as prig, rascal, profane wretch, &c. But 
the Mayor motioned with his hand; and immediately the Fiscal 
and the bookseller recomposed their features and set their faces 
like so many traps, with springs, and triggers, all at full cock, 
that they might catch every syllable; and then, with a gravity 
that cost him some efforts, his worship read on as follows :— 


„% CLAUSE III. 


& Excepting always, and be itexcepted, my present house in Dog- 
street: which house, by virtue of this third clause, is to descend 
and to pass in full property, just as it now stands, to that one of 
my seven relatives above-mentioned, who shall, in the space of 
one half hour (to be computed from the reciting of this clause,) 
shed, to the memory of me his departed kinsman, sooner than 
the other six competitors, one, or if possible, a couple of tears, 
in the presence of a respectable magistrate, who is to make a 
protocol thereof. Should, however, all remain dry, in that case, 
the house must lapse to the heir generat—whom I shall proceed 
to name.”’ S , 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will: doubtless, he observed the 
condition annexed to the bequest was an unusual one, but yet, in 
no respect contrary to law : to him that wept the first the court 
was bound to adjudge the house : and then, placing his watch on 
the session table, the pointers of which indicated that it was 
now just half past eleven, he calmly sat @own—that he might 
duly witness, in his official character of ex@®uftor, assisted by the. 
whole court of Alderman, who should be first to produce the 
requisite tear or tears on behalf of the e _ | 
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That since the terraqueous globe has moved or existed, there can 
ever have met a more lugubrious congress, or one more out of tem- 
per and enraged than this of Seven United Provinces, as it were, all 
dry and all confederated for the purpose of weeping, —I suppose 
no impartial judge will believe. At first some invaluable minutes 
were lost in pure confusion of mind, in astonishment, and in 

als of laughter: the congress found itself too suddenly trans- 

ated into the condition of the dog to which, in the very moment 

of his keenest assault upon some object of his appetites, the fiend 
cried out—Halt ! whereupon, standing up, as he was, on his hind 
legs, his teeth grinning, and snarling with the fury of desire, he 
halted and remained petrified :—from the graspings of hope, 
however distant, to the necessity of weeping for a wager, the 
congress found the transition too abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was evident to all—that for a shower that was to come 
down at such a full gallop, for a baptism of the eyes tobe perform- 
ed at such a hunting pace, it was vain to think of raising up any 
pure water of grief: no hydraulics could affect this: yet in 
twenty-six minutes (fourunfortunately were already gone,) inone 
way or other, perhaps, some business might be done. 

“ Was there ever such a cursed act,” said the merchant Neupeter, 
“ such a piece of buffoonery enjoined by any man of sense and dis- 
cretion? For my part, I can’t understand what the d—l it means.” 
However, he understood thus much, that a house was by possi- 
bility floating in his purse upon a tear: and ¿hat was enough to 
cause 9 violent irritation in his lachrymal glands. 

Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, twisting, and distorting his 
features pretty much in the style of a poor artisan on Saturday 
night, whom some fellow-workman is barder-ously razoring and 
scraping by the light of a cobler’s candle: furious was his 
wrath at this abuse and profanation of the title Last Will and 
Testament: and at one time, poor soul! he was near enough to 
tears—of vexation. 

The wily bookseller, Pasvogel, without loss of time, sate down 
quietly to business: he ran through a cursory retrospect of all 
the works any ways moving or affecting, that he had himself 
either published or sold on commission ;—took a flying survey 
of the Pathetic in general: and in this way of going to work he 
had fair expectations that in the end he should brew something 
or other: as yet, however, he looked very much like a dog who 
is slowly licking off an emetic which the Parisian surgeon De- 
met hag administered by smearing it on his nose: time,—gen- 
tlemen, time was required for the operation. : 

Monsieur Flitte, from Alsace, fairly danced up and gown the 
Sessions-chamber : with bursts of laughter he surveyed the rue- 
ful faces around him: he confessed that he was not the richest 


among them; but for the whole city of Strasburg and Alsace to 


boot, he was not the man that could or wayld weep on such a 
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merry occasion. He went on with his unseasonable laughter 
and indecent mirth, until Harprecht, the Police Inspector, look- 
ed at him very significantly, and said—that perhaps Monsieur 
flattered himself that he might by means of laughter squeeze or 
express the tears required from the well-known Meibomian- 
glands, the caruncula, &c. and might thus piratically provide 
himself with surreptitious rain; but in that case, he must re- 
mind him that he could no more win the day with any such se- 
cretions, than he could carry to account a course of sneezes or 
wilfully blowing his nose; a channel into which it was well 
known that very many tears, far more than were now wanted, 
flowed out of the eyes through the nasal duct; more indeed, by 
a good deal, than were ever known to flow downwards to the 
bottom of most pews at a funeral sermon. Monsieur Flitte of 
Alsace, however, protested that he was laughing out of pure 
fun, and for his own amusement; and, upon his honour, with no 
diterior views. | 

The inspector, on his side, being pretty well acquainted with 
the hopeless condition of his own dephlegmatised heart, endea- 
voured to force into his eyes something that might meet the oc- 
oe by staring with them wide open, in a state of rigid expan- 
sion. 

The morning lecturer Flacks, looked like a Jew beggar mount- 
ed on a stallion which is running away with him: meantime, 
what by domestic tribulations, what by those he witnessed at his 
ewn lecture, his heart was furnished with such a promising bank 
of heavy laden clouds that he could easily have delivered upon 
the spot the main quantity of water required, had it not been for 
the house which floated on the top of the storm; and which, just 
as all was ready, came driving in with the tide, too gay and glad- 
some a spectacle not to banish his gloom, and thus fairly dammed 
up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical councillor, —who had become acquainted 
with his own nature by his long experience in preaching funeral 
sermons, and sermons on.the new year, and knew full well that 
he was himself always the first person, and frequently the last, to 
be affected by the pathos of his own eloquence,—now rose with 
dignified solemnity, on seeing himself and the others hanging so 
long by the dry rope, and addressed the chamber :—No man, he 
said, who had read his printed works, could fail to know that he 
carried a heart about him as well as other people; and a heart, 


e In the original, the word is Fenster-schweiss, window-sweat; i. e. (as the 
translator understands the passage) Monsieur Fitte was suspected of a de- 
to swindle the company, by exhibiting his two windows streaming with 
spurious moisture, such as hoar frost produces on the windows when melted 
by the heat of the room, rather than with that genuine and unadulterated rain 
which Mr. Kabel demanded. 
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he would add, that had occasion to repress such holy testimonies 
of its tenderness as tears, lest he should thereby draw too heavily 
on the sympathies and the purses of his fellow-men, rather than 
elaborately to provoke them by stimulants for any secondary 
views, or to serve an indirect purpose of his own: “this heart,” 
said he, has already shed tears (but they were shed secretly) 
for Kabel was my friend :” and, so saying, he paused for a mo- 
ment and looked about him. . 

With pleasure he observed, that all were still sitting as dry as 
corks: indeed, at this particular moment, when he himself by 
interrupting their several water-works had made them furiously 
angry, it might as well have been expected that crocodiles, fal- 
low-deer, elephants, witches, or ravens, should weep for Van 
der Kabel, as his presumptive heirs. Among them all, Flacks 
was the only one who continued to make way: he kept steadily 
before his mind the following little extempore assortment of ob- 
jects :—Van der Kabel’s good and beneficent acts ;—the old pet- 
ticoats, so worn and tattered, and the grey hair of his female 
cong egation at morning service; Lazarus with his dogs; his 
own long coffin; innumerable decapitations; the Sorrows of 
Werter; a miniature field of battle; and finally, himself and his 
own melancholy condition at this moment, itself enough to melt 
any heart, condemned as he was in the bloom of youth, by the 
second clause cf Van, der Kabel's will, to tribulation, and tears, 
and struggles :—Well done, Flacks! Three strokes more with 
the pump-handle, and the water is pumped up—and the house 
along with it. 

Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical councillor, proceeded in 
his pathetic harangue :—“ Oh, Kabel, my. Kabel,“ he ejaculated, 
and almost wept with Joy at the near approach of his tears, “ the 
time shall come that by the side of thy loving breast, covered 
with earth, mine also shall lie mouldering and in cor“ 

—rupftion, he would have said: but Flacks starting up in trou- 
ble, and with eyes at that moment overflowing, threw a hasty 
glance around him, and said—* with. submission, gentlemen, to 
the best of my belief I anı weeping;” then sitting down, with 
great satisfaction he allowed the tears to stream down his face ; 
that done, he soon recovered his cheerfulness and his aridity. 
Glantz, the councillor, thus saw the prize fished away before his 
eyes,—those very eyes which he had already brought into an 
Accessit,* or inchoate state of humidity: this vexed him: and 
his mortification was the greater on thinking of his own pathetic 


Ta the Engligh reader it may be necessary to explain, that in the Conti- 
nental Univeraities, kc, when a succession of prizes is offered, graduated ac» 
epee to the degrees of merit, the elliptical formula of “ Accessit”? denotes 

e second prize: and hence, where only a single prize is offered, the second 
degree of merit may properly be expressed by the term here used. 
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exertions, and the abortive appetite for the prize which he had 
thus uttered in words as ineffectual as his own sermons: and, at 
this moment, he was ready to weep for spite—and “ tn weep the 
more because he wept in vain.” As to Flacks, a protocol was 
immediately drawn up of his watery compliance with the will of 
Van der Kabel: and the messuage in Dog-street was knocked 
down to him for ever. The Mayor adjudged it to the poor devil 
with all his heart: indeed, this was the first occasion ever 
known in the principality of Haslau, on which the tears of a 
schoolmaster and a curate had converted themselvés—not into 
mere amber that incloses only a worthless insect, like the tears 
of the Heliades, but, like those of the goddess Freia, into heavy 
gold. Glantz congratulated Flacks very warmly ; and observed, 
with a smiling air, that possibly he had himself lent him a help- 
ing hand by his pathetic address. As to the others, the separa- 
tion between them and Flacks was too palpable, in the mortifying 
distinction of wet and dry,—to allow of any cordiality between 
them; and they stood aloof therefore: but they staid to hear 
the rest of the will, which the now awaited in a state of anxious 
agitation. 


ArT. III. — Memoirs of Anacreon, By J. E. Haut. 
(Concluded from page 94.) 

Remote from the intrigues of the court, and unruffled by the 
din of contention, our days were joyful and serene like those 
which nurture the beautiful Halcyon.” Enjoying the uninter- 
rupted society of a friend whom I esteemed, and a wife whom I 
loved, the gods had left me nothing to wish. When I reflected 
upon the happiness which this intercourse produced, I could 
not but acknowledge the source of it. “ How sweet to the soul 
of man,” would I exclaim, “is the society of a beloved wife ! 
when wearied and broken down by the labours of the day, her 
endearments soothe, her tender cares restore him. The solici- 
tudes and anxieties, and heavier misfortunes of life, are hardly 
to be borne. by him who has the weight of business and domes- 
tic vexations to contend with. But how much lighter do they 
seem, when, after his necessary avocations are over, he returns 
to his home and finds there a partner of all his griefs and trou- 
bles, who takes, for his sake, her share of domestic labour, upon 
her, and soothes the anguish of his soul by her comfort and par- 
ticipation. By the immortal gods! a wife is not, as she is false- 
Jy represented by some, a burthen or a sorrow to man. No, she 


* Simonides explains this trite metaphor : For as Jove during the winter 
season gives twice seven days of warmth, men have called this clement and 
temperate time of the year the nurse of the beautiful Halcyon. (King-Fisher.) 
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shares his barthens and alleviates his sorrows. For there is no 
toil nor difficulty so insupportable in life, but it may he sur- 
mounted by the mutual efforts and the affectionate concord of 
that holy partnership.”’ 

After we had been settled a short time in our new abode, 
Anacreon resolved to send an invitation to Lesbos for Sappho. 
Among others the following ode, in which he described the sim- 
plicity of our fare and the warmth of his affection, was composed 
upon this occasion: 


TO SAPPHO. 


Annex cake, with honey sweet, 
Is all my spare and simple treat; 
And while a generous bowl I crowa 
To float my little banquet down, 

I take the soft, the amorous lyre, 
And sing of love’s delicious fire 

In mirthful measures, warm and free, 
I sing, dear maid, and sing for thee ! 


But it was not reserved for him again to enjoy the society of 
this lovely woman, whose genius was only equalled by her mis- 
fortunes. Before the couricr had departed, I received informa- 
tion from one of my friends at Mytilene, that Sappho had termi- 
nated her life and her sufferings by precipitating herself 
into the sea from the summit of a mountain in Leucadia. The 
following fragment of an ode was found on the shore : 


From dread Leucadia’s frowning steep, 
N into the whitening deep: 
And there PI? float, to waves resign’d, 
For Leve intoxicates my mind ! 


The mournful intelligence was unfortunately communicated to 
Anacreon, while he was engaged in a banquet with a few of his 
former friends. The sudden dismay which this unexpected in- 
formation occasioned was such that he did not observe a grape- 
stone which was floating in his wine. He was choked by the 
contents of the cup, and the melancholy consequences were soon 
too visible in his countenance. I ran to succour him; but with 
a smile that bespoke the feeble exertions of nature, he signified 
that it was too late. I gave him a cup of wine in hopes of re- 
lieving him. He took it from me, and, as he held it in his hand, 
he gave me this ode in which he announced his departure from 
us in a strain of prophetic inspiration which resembles the plain- 
tive notes of the expiring swan : 


GoLrpzrx hues of youth are fled ; 
Hoary locks deform my head. 

_ Bleomy graces, dalliance gay, 
All the flowers of life decay. 
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Withering age begins to trace 

Sad memorials o’er my face; 
Time has shed its sweetest bloom, 
All the future must be gloom ! 
This 1 0 my . a ing 
Dreary is the thought of dying 
Pluto% is a dare abade, 

Sad the journey, sad the road: 
And, the gloomy travel o’er, 

Ah! we can return no more! 


He then poured out a libation to the Eumenides, the inexora- 
ble ministers of the vengeance of Pluto, and having thus endea- 
vonred to appease their fury, he sunk upon his couch. It was in 
vain that we prayed to Apollo, to whom sudden deaths are im- 
puted. Anacreon likewise would have prayed to Mercury, to 
whom is confided the mournful office of conducting ghosts to 
the shades below; but the pangs of death were upon him and 
the power of utterance was denied. We sounded brazen ket- 
tles, to expel those furies which are ever on the alert to carry the 
unfortunate to places of torment. We crowded around his 
eouch, that we might hear his dying words; we kissed him and 
endeavoured to imbibe his latest breath into our mouths.. 

I had heard for the last time the sounds of a voice which had 
never addressed me but in the language of kindness—the lustre 
of those eyes which had ever heamed with the refulgent sparkles 
of mirth and joy became dim, and, after a faint struggle, he 
sought the shades of Elysium! 3 

He retained his senses so as to be able to depart in a decent 
posture. As soon as we found that he had expired, his eyes and 
mouth were closed, and before the body was cold it was stretch- 
ed ; and soon afterwards it was washed by the females of. the 
household. After it had been rubbed with fragrant oil and other 
costly ointments, it was clad in a splendid white robe, by which 
was indicated the pure spirit of the deceased. It was then co- 
vered with green boughs and flowers, the liveliness and brilliancy 
of whose hues denoted the felicity which was to be enjoyed after 
this life. Being placed upon a bier, it was carried to the en- 
trance of thedoor. Here it was exposed to public view in order 
to prevent any suspicion of his death having been occasioned by 
a wound. The feet were turned to the door, to signify that he 
would never return; and the corpse was constantly watched, to 
prevent the pollution of flies or the violence of rude curiosity. 
The mouth was filled with cake composed of flour, honey and 
water, to appease the fury of Cerberus, and a piece of money was 
placed upon it, as a bribe to the surly ferryman of the Styx. 

The hair of Anacreon was cut off and hung upon the door to 
indicate the house of sorrow to the heart of sensibility ; and while 
the Corpse remained there, a vessel of water stood nigh, that 
those who touched it might purify themselves. After it had 
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been preserved seventeen days and nights we prepared for the 
solemn ceremony of interment. | 

But it was supposed, that the spirit of our departed friend, 
would be better satisfied if his ashes were deposited in his natal 
soil, and we therefore determined to burn the body. In the dead 
of the night, when the silence of nature accorded with the sad- 
ness cf our souls, and the awfulness of the ceremony, we lighted 
our torches, to preserve lis from the evil spirits which then ven- 
tured abroad. As soon as the sun arose, we took our last fare- 
well, and conveyed the body from the house. As we moved along 
with a slow pace, our uncovered heads bent down, and supported 
by our hands, attested our respect, and the serious notes of the 
Carian and Phrygian flutes, bewailed the loss of our friend. Some 
persons sprinkled their heads with ashes, and muttered the fu- 
neral interjection “, ,“, while others rolled their bodies in the 
dust. When we arrived at the pile the body was placed in the 
middle of it, with a quantity of precious ointments and perfumes, 
and also the fat of beasts, to increase the force of the flames. 
The garments of the deceased being thrown in, the sad office of 
communicating fire to the pile, devolved upon me, as none of the 
relations of Anacreon were present. Having prayed and offered 
- vows to Æolus to assist the flames, I applied the torch. His im- 
mediate friends stood nigh to the pile, cutting off their hair and 
casting it into the flames, and also pouring out libations of winc. 
The pile being burnt down, the embers were extinguished by 
wine. We collected the ashes and enclosed them in a silver urn, 
which was soon after sent to his relations at Athens. 

Greciays! his hallowed ashes are covered by a monument which 
is erected by the altar of the muses on the margin of Ilyssus. 
When the mellow tints of the declining sun shall sleep on the 
waters, and ye assemble on its banks, tread lightly on the sod 
that covers the silent urn. Violets shall bloom around the sa- 
cred spot ; there the lotus shall spread its embowering branches, 
and the roses of spring shall impart their sweetest fragrance to 
the breeze that lingers around the tomb of the Teian bard. 

There the chords of the plaintive lyre shall often respire the 
sad and solemn notes of wo, and the virgins who dwell at the 
foot of the double mountain shall chaunt his dirge. 

As the winds of the declining year assail the green-clad trees 
and strew the ground with their foliage, and the approaching 
spring bids them revive with renovated beauty, so is one gene- 
ration of man called from the joys of life, and another succeeds. 
But long shall Ilyssus roll his inspiring flood, and many Olym- 
piads shall ye walk in the porticos of Athens, or stray by the 
side of thesilver Strymon, before your ears shall be gladdened by 
such sounds as ye heard from the lyre of Anacreon : for the graces 
presided at his birth, and the muses delighted to inspire his 
meditations. 
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Cromwell, 


[Concluded from page 112.] 


As civil contention grew hotter, the republicans gained a can- 
siderable accession of strength: for in the month of October, 
1644, the Commons proposed to the Lords to melt down the 
King’s magazine of plate in the Tower ; ard though the proposi- 
tion was much combated by the Upper House, it was carried in 
the affirmative. Nevertheless, a sort of delicacy was still affec- 
ted whenever the King was mentioned ; and Cromwell, says Mrs. 
Macaulay, (vol. iv. p. 159. 8vo.) though void of those talents which 
command the opinions of popular assemblies, yet by the busy 
zeal of his nature, the seeming sincerity of his character, the ve- 
hemence with which he pursued the popular cause, and the in- 
trepidity of his conduct, became an useful instrument in the 
hands of the republican faction. The Generals of the army, im- 
itating the style of their principals, the Parliament, even when 
they led on their men to hostile acts against majesty, talked of 
the saeredness of the King’s power and person, and puzzled the 
honest saldier with the senseless contradiction: byt the more in- 
5 Cromwell censured the inconsistent delicacy of the Pres- 
yterians; publicly affirmed that tenderness was so far from being 
due ta the King’s person, that, as the prime author of the calam- 
ities of the times, he ought to be one of the prime sufferers ; and 
declared that Ae should have less scruple in attacking him in the 
field than any other man. When, also, others insinuated merely 
that the officers of the army had shewn remissness and negligence, 
Cromwell went boldly to the House; charged the military com- 
manders with having purposely spun out the war; and asserted 
that, for their own honour and dignity, the Commons ought to 
new-model their army, and purge themselves from the reproaches 
under which they lay, by a self-denying ordinance which should 
exclude all its members from civil or military posts. The un- 
expected bold truths, says Mrs. Macaulay, contained in this 
speech, so astonished the guilty party, that it produced a more 
sudden and general acquiescence than the utmost powers of rhe- 
toric. 

We may thus fairly account for the popularity of Cromwell 
among the republicans; and his services were found so great in 
the army, that probably no suspicion was at first entertained of 
his sincerity, even when, in the short space of a few weeks, he 
became the first exception to the self-denying ordinance which 
he had himself so strenuously enfurced. After many objections, 
and several fruitless conferences with the Lords, this ordinance, 
declaring the members of either House to be discharged at the 
end of forty days from all offices and command, civil and mili- 
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tary, passed on the 3d of April, 1645. The Earls of Essex, War- 
wick, Manchester, Denbigh, and many others, then resigned their 
commands, and the new-modelled army was intrusted to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. Cromwell ought to have tendered his resig- 

nation with the other members: but he was sent with a body of 
horse to relieve Taunton, then besieged by the royalist army. 
His absence from the House being noticed, orders were dispatched 
for his attendance, and the new General was directed to employ 
some other officer on that duty; but Fairfax, over whom most 
of the contemporary historians agree that Cromwell had the 
greatest influence, sent a letter to Parliament, expatiating on the 
services of the Lieutenant-General, and requesting that an excep- 
tion should be made in his favour for the good of the service. 
This was immediately done ; and Cromwell was the only person 
who kept his seat.in Parliament, together with his command in 
the army: which would have been a very honourable distinction 
to him, says Rapin, were there not room to suspect that it was 
owing to his own intrigues.“ 

The present author has introduced a long and very minute ac- 


count of the occasion and origin of this ordinance, and has suc- 


ceeded entirely to our satisfaction in refuting Lord Clarendon’s 
misrepresentation; which was followed implicitly by Hume, 
and which derived its consequence only from becoming the ground 
of a charge of religious hypocrisy, in this instance at least not 
merited. We have no doubt that Cromwell was influenced by 
very honest and patriotic feelings, when he urged the measure 
in the Commons so forcibly, so heartily, and so successfully ; for 
his ambition was not yet fully blown: but it seems to our view 
not unlikely that the bud was burst on this very occasion. Ifhe 
had not the ascendancy over Fairfax which is usually ascribed 
to him, but which Mr. Cromwell discredits, he must have been 
the more flattered by Fairfax’s solicitation to Parliament for an 
exception in his favour; and the battle of Naseby, which was on 
the eve of being fought at this time, while it justified the dis- 
crimination of the Commander-in-chief, could not fail to impress 
on Cromwell’s mind his own importance. The author reasons 
very fairly about this ordinance. Had no suspension of it been 
made in favour of any particular officers, no suspicion of sinister 
views in the promoters of it could have arisen; and, he observes, 
whether the object really was to displace the actual commanders 
for the purpose of introducing those of their own party, we can- 
not now know with certainty: but the suspension of its opera- 
tion in favour of Cromwell, and a few others, certainly affords 
grounds for such a suspicion.’ 


* Rapin states that he was the only person: but Whitelock says that Sir 
William Brereton, Sir Thomas Middleton, and Sir John Rich, members of the 
House of Commons, were ordered to continue in their commands forty days 
longer, notwithstanding the ordinance, .. 
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A long and really somewhat superfluous defence of Cromwell 
is undertaken, for his supposed concern in the removal of the 
King from Holmby House by Cornet Joyce. It is very clear 
that he knew nothing about this matter till it was over; and, if 
he had, h would have been fully justified in a measure which at- 
taches no criminality to any of the parties concerned in it. As 
Cromwell, however, positively denied that he was privy to it, it 
might become necessary for his biographer to rebut Lord Cla- 
vendon’s impeachment of his veracity. A very minute narrative 
is likewise given from Mr. Baron Maseres’s publication of tracts, 
of the negociations between Charles I., Sir John Berkeley, Crom- 
well, Ireton, and other principal officers of the Parliament army, 
for the restoration of the King; of his escape from Hampton 
Court; and of the subsequent proceedings during the treaty of 
Newport. The paper was written by Sir John Berkeley; and, 
says the present author, 


It is conceived that a doubt cannot remain in the minds of unprejudiced 
readers, of this memorial of Cromwell’s sincerity, and honest and anxious exer- 
tions, to bring to a successful termination this negociation for the restoration 
of the King, and that, upon much more moderate terms than those affered by 
the presbyterian party, particularly in respect of the church, which he appears 
to have left untouched. This forbearance was agreeable to their moderate 
and tolerant principles as independents. The other propositions are not stated, 
but the King appears to have see pe to only two, besides the above respect- 
ing the church, and they all probably might have been got over, or reasonably | 
settled by temperate management. But the King appears to have ruined 
by his violent and indiscreet conduct towards the presenters of these propo- 
sitions, and by his tampering with the different parties, and confiding in none 
ofthem. These circumstances and the threats vid paon were evidently 
the causes of Cromwell’s and the other principal offi desertion of the King, 
and joining the army in their subsequent proceeding to his trial.’ 


The es pital observations are made on Colonel Pride’s ex- 
clusion of certain members from the House, exculpatory of Crom- 
well’s concern in it: 


The truth appears to be, that the Agitator, who were the republican party 
in the army, had become too powerful for their general and the other prin- 


cipal officers; and, being determined upon a republican form of government, 
had intimidated Cromwell, and the other officers who were friendly to the 
King’s return upon proper terms, from further treaty with him : this appears 
from the preceding extracts from the several fore-mentioned writers. This 
republican 5 in like manner determined to prevent all renewal of 
treaty with the King; they were also determined upon bringing the King to a 
trial. To accomplish these, their designs, they adopt the measure of what 
they term, purging the House of Commons, meaning the exclusion of those 
members from ates, neran whom they knew to be favourable toa contin- 
uance or renewal of the treaty of Newport, and unfavourable to the ara ie 
measure of bringing the King to a trial. With these views, they probably 
hastened the coming of the’part of the army with Fairfax, and, with its assis- 
tance, this exclusion of the obnoxious ers, during the absence of Crom- 
well, lest he should, by his presence, prevent or impede their designs; and 
overawed the general (Fairfax) and his council of officers, into the sanction of 
their proceedings. the whole was accomplished be, Cromwell's blir 
and resuming his seat in the House : and this accords and confirms the 
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is (Cromwwell’s) declaration of his igno of i acguits 
191 I the bout e we of the de Bente Aod in w ch i ene 
Wish to fix him.’ 

Fairfax was certainly aware of this exclusion, which happened 
on the 6th of December, 1648; and the way was evidently cleared 
for it by the remonstrance of the army, dated November 18, 1648, 
signed by Rusworth, as secretary, by appointment of the General 
himself. The object of this remonstrance was to induce Parlia- 
ment to send no more addresses to the King, but to ensure his 
safe custody and his trial, and to institute for the future an elec- 
tive monarchy. With deference to the biographer, however, we 
think it is not quite clear that Cromwell was absent on the 6th. 
He sat in the House on the 7th, when he received thanks for his 
3 services: but he came to London oa the day before: and 

Vhitelock states that he lay in onc of the King’s rich beds at 
Whitehall on that night. Rapin says, On the sixth and seventh 
of December this year, the Independents entirely expelled the 
Presbyterians,” &c.; and “on December the sc venth, the Com- 
mons, as they were repairing to their house, found the door within 
and without guarded by soldiers who hindered many from going 
in.” It may be, perhaps, as Burnet says, that, while Fairfax was 
determined to bring the King to trial, Cromwell was in some sus- 
pense about it, and Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, was the man 
who urged the measure. 7 

When it was decided that all negociation with the King should 
cease, many secret consults, according to Clarendon, were held, 
to determine what they should do with him. Some wished to 
depose him; others, to deprive him of life by poison, as making 
the least noise, or by assassination ; and a third sort, the Repub- 
sicans, proposed that he should be brought to a public trial as a 
malefactor. It is not without surprise that we find the present 
author stating ‘that, in justice to Cromwell, it ought to be par- 
ticularly noticed that he is not here (in Clarendon's account) 
named as having had any concern in these deliberations, or in 
this final resolution of bringing the King to trial.’ He surely 
does not mean to say that Cromwell was ignorant of these “ many 
secret Consults ;”’ or that he was indifferent to the issue of them ; 
or that he had no preference as to which of the three measures 
was put in execution; or that he was hostile to all three, but had 
not courage to avow his hostility, and that he actually signed the 
death-warrant with his own hand at the time that he objected to 
the trial and to the tribunal under whose sentence the King was 
executed ? We are not now to discuss the question of right or 
Wrong, as to the éxecutiou of Charles“: but we do not see why 


Mr Fox bas performed this in a manner so masterly, uniting so much can- 
dour with so much courage, that we cannot do better than refer to his obser- 
vations. See his Life of James II. p. 13, &c. 
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the biographer of Cromwell deemed it a duty to exeulfate his 
ancestor from the guilt of participation im any of the preliminary 
measures. Let it be granted that Cromwell was sincere in the 
negotiation for the King’s restoration, on moderate terms, and in 
favouring bis escape from Hampton-Court, and placing him in a 
state of personal freedom to quit the country; let it, also be 
granted that with him the measure of bringing the King to trial 
did not originate, but that he reluctantly consented to it; still he 
did consent to it, he did sit as one of his judges, and he did sign 
the warrant of execution. He is therefore more deeply crimi- 
nated on the supposition of his absence from these preliminary 
“consults,” or of his being a silent and inefficient auditor at them, 
than on the supposition of his presence and advice. 

In an historical work of this magnitude, embracing so long a 
period of time, and a rapid succession of the most interesting 
political events that ever occurred in England, it is not very 
likely that the author should be fortunate enough to secure an 
entire concurrence of opinion from all his readers. In addition 
to those points in the character and conduct of Cromwell, res- 
pecting which we have expressed our disapprobation, and our 
disagreement with his biographer, we could certainly fix on 
many others. Above all, perhaps, we could express our entire 
diference of opinion with him as to the character of the Long 
Parliament, and the violent dissolution of it by a body of mus- 
keteers. Even in the most peaceful times, we must always ex- 
pect a disagreement among men respecting the wisdom of the 
Measures pursued by the existing government: but, before the 
armies were disbanded who had been engaged in a civil war, 
and before time had elapsed for the exasperation and animosity 
of parties to subside, this disagreement must be more strongly 
felt and more sharply expressed. The Long Parliament was 
not without its defenders as well as its oppugners ; and, to jus- 
tify its forcible dissolution, Mr. Cromwell takes his station with 
the latter. Yet we should contend that England never stood on 
loftier ground, particularly with foreign countries, than under 
that Parliament. Even Clarendon bears testimony to its high 
character abroad ; and Guthrie, Heath, Trenchard, Ludlow, and 
Macaulay, the last of whom repeats their eulogies, concur in ce- ` 
lebrating the wisdom, justice, and magnanimity of this assembly. 
Cromwell dreaded the increasing influence of the republican 
party, and was determined to destroy the republic itself: a pur- 
pose which his intrigues with the army enabled him to accom- 
plish. We dissent, therefore, from Mr. Cromwell’s justification 
of the dissolution of the Long Parliament: but we must cheer- 
fully do him the justice to say that on this, as on all controverted 
points, he gives the most copious testimonies of adverse as well 
as friendly writers. His work is a defence of the Protector’s 
private and public life, strenuously and indefatigably laboured : 
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yet it has the rare merit of candour and impartiality, even when 
the writer is employed in exposing the want of those valuable 
qualities in such writers as Clarendon, Bates, Harris, and 
others, who received and circulated every slander against his an- 
cestor, however fraught with falsehood and absurdity. 

One feature in Cromwell’s character cannot be too highly 
eulogized, and we entirely accord with the justice of the follow- 
ing remarks : 

‘ Cromwell’s settled disapprobation of religious persecution adds no incon- 
siderable proof of the extraordinary greatness and comprehensiveness of his 
mind and understanding. He appears to have early and forcibly seen and 
aclopted the great principle of the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, contrary to, it is conceived may be said, the universal, opposite prin- 
cipie and practice of those times: none of the religious sects and parties 
of those days had an idea of toleration; their contest was for power, which 
should be uppermost and rule the rest, without an apprehension of the j 
tice of allowing their opponents their right of judging for themselves in a 
matter so highly important to their present and future interests; each sect 
had its one act, and its consequent persecuting principle, which they 
enforced with the most rigid severity. This principle Cromwell op 
with all his power; and there is not an instance, in his whole history, of his 
voluntary disturbance of merely religious opinions, 


‘Hence, from this principle of disapprobation of religious persecution, 
would naturally arise his determination to interpose in behalf of the oppressed 
Vaudois. Neal observes, that the Protector’s zeal for the sefortned 3 religion 
made him the refuge of persecuted Protestants in all parts of the world.’ 


It was in the year 1654 that the Duke of Savoy confirmed to 
his Protestant subjects, the Piedmontese, all their religious and 
civil pris iteges : but, in gross violation of the articles which he 
had himself proposed and ratified, these poor people were in the 
very vest year (25 January, 1655) directed to quit their estates 
and usoperty within three days of the publication of the edict, 
auch to be transported, together with their families, to other 
pisces, at the pleasure of the Duke, on pain of death and confis- 
coton of houses and goods, if they did not make it appear with- 
in twenty days that they had become Catholics. After a fruit- 
los solicitation for mercy to this sovereign monster of the val- 
Jets, these persecuted Protestants quitted their houses and 
goods, and retired with their wives and children, young and old, 
healthy and sick, lame, blind, and infirm, through rain, and snow, 
and ice! In the following April, a large army entered their de- 
voted territories, and pillaged and laid waste their country. 
Those who remained, and refused to be converted, together with 
their wives and children, suffered a most barbarous massacre ; 
and the rest fled into the mountains, whence they sent agents into 
England to Cromwell for relicf. Now was he truly a guardian 
angel and “ Protector;” he instantly commanded a general fast, 
and promoted a national contribution, by which nearly forty thou- 
sand pounds were collected; he gave two thousand pounds for 
his own share; and, which was more, he concerned himself in 
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the dicffiult duty of seeing that it was faithfully and judiciously - 
applied. Entirely in consequence of his prompt exertions, the 
persecution was suspended, the Duke recalled his army, and the 
surviving inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys were re-instated 
in their cottages, and the peaceful exercise of their religion. On 
this glorious occasion for the exercise of his power and benefi- 
cence, Cromwell stood in the proudest attitude of command. He 
sent to Mazarin, desiring him to put a stop to the persecution, 
for he knew well that the French court had the Duke in its 
power, and could restrain him if it pleased; adding ,that, if it 
did not, he must presently break with it. Mazarin promised to 
do good offices, though it was impossible for him to answer for 
the effects which they might have. This did not satisfy Crom- 
well; and the Duke was at last compelled by Mazarin through 
Cromwell’s threat, to arrest his fury. Relative to this business 
we have several state-letters, written by Milton, who threw his 
whole heart and soul into it. He also wrote a “ Sonnet on the 
Massacre at Piedmont ;” and in the course of a long historical 
article we may relieve our readers and ourselves by transcribing 
it for their perusal. When somebody remarked to Dr. Johnson 
that the author of “ Paradise Lost” could not write a good son- 
net: „No, said Johnson; “ nature endowed Milton with a 
mighty genius; he was born to hew a colossal figure from the 
rock, and not to carve faces upon cherry-stones.” Yet, when 
Milton’s feelings were roused, he could breathe even into a son- 
net the inspiration of his muse : 


“ On the late Massacre in Piedmont. 
* Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not! In thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and the 
To Heaven! Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The Triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hun fold, who having learnt thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Cromwell sent over to Geneva Sir William Morland, as com- 
missioner-extraordinary for the affairs of the valleys of Piedmont; 
who collected with great pains and industry all the particulars of 
this religious butchery, and published an account of it in folio, 
with numerous cuts. One of the prints records a circumstance 
introduced by Milton in the above sonnet, and explains his allu- 
sion. Morland relates that “a mother was hurled down a 
mighty rock, with a little infant in her arms; and three days 
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after, was found dead with the little childe alive, but fast clasped 
between the arms of the dead mother, which were cold and stiffe, 
insomuch that those who found them had much ado to get the 
young childe out.“ 

The same high and noble spirit was manifested by Cromwell 
in favour of the Huguenots at Nismes: who, on the apprehen- 
sion of similar atrocities, sent a messenger over to him or protec- 
tion. He ordered the messenger back to Paris an hour’s time, 
with a letter of peremptory instructions to his own ambassador. 
Mazarin again complained of these imperious proceedings: but 
Cromwell was not to be moved ; and the Cardinal again yielded 
to the necessity imposed on him. These deeds have rmmortal- 
ized the memory of Cromwell in the vaHeys of Piedmont. 
Nismes and thé south of France have witnessed a similar persecu- 
tion of the Protestants in very late years, and found no Cromwell 
to frown or Mazarin to tremble.* 

The Protector died at Hampton Court, 3d September, 1658, 
in the full possession of his faculties, and perfectly calm and 
composed ; a tranquillity that, no doubt, says his biographer, 
was owing to his unconsciousness of those crimes which his ene- 
mies have so heavily loaded him. 

Mr. Cromwell enters into a very elaborate defence of his an- 
céstor against the charges of enthusiasm and hypocrisy. ‘ Crom- 
well,’ says he, ‘ was certainly a religious professor, and nothing 
has appeared to prove him other than a really religious charac- 
ter.“ Where enthusiasm governs, no hypocrisy can be mani- 
fested : they may co-exist in the same person, but they cannot 
rise into activity or even co-exist on the same occasion. The 
question is, Did Cromwell, for political purposes effect a greater 
degree of zeal and warmth in religion than he feit? He was 
frequent, and it is to be hoped, fervent in prayer; having, we 
are told, the greatest assurance of its immediate efficacy; and 
certainly a heated imagination is no crime in itself: —but did he 
never affect, for political purposes also a greater indifference in 
religious matters than he felt? If he did, the hypocrisy is equal 
in both cases. When he takes God to witness,—thus sanction- 
ing his affirmation by a solemn oath, —“ that he would rather 
have lived under his wood-side, and kept a flock of sheep than 
undertaken such a government as this is,“ we cannot believe 
that he spoke truth. It appears from Burnet that, when his 
godly friends were closctted with him, he would talk of the 
Deists as Heathens and Infidels, closing his conferences by a 
long prayer; and this as it seems to us, for a political purpose, 
namely, to keep on good térms with them: with the same view 
as, when with the Deists, he would make a jest of his said 


A detailed history of these recent attrocities has just been published, by 
Mr, Wilkes, and will soon attract our notice. 
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godly friends, namely, to keep on terms with the Deists also, 
Rapin, as we have before said, lets him off gently for practisin 
this sort of management on the several parties who were all 
and equally his enemies: but is it not l:ypocritical, is it not 
criminal, to make long prayers like the Pharisees of old, for a 
pretence, whether a man aims by such means to devour widows’ 
houses, or to juggle a political party ? 

It is said that Cromwell maintained the honour of the Eng- 
glish nation in all foreign countries ; and that, though not a 
crowned héad, his ambassadors had all the respect paid to them 
which our King’s ambassadors ever obtained. All Italy trem- 
bled at his name: his fleet scoured the Mediterranean ; and the 

Turks, from fear of offending him, delivered up Hide, who re- 
tained the character of an ambassador for the King, and was 
brought over and executed for it. In the body-politic or in the 
body-natural, however, says Mrs. Macaulay, (whose history 
seems altogether to have escaped the attention of Mr. Cromwell,) 
the first decline of a robust constitution is not attended with any 
preas degree of visible weakness. Civil contention, that nursery 
or martial prowess, had produced a warlike spirit in the Eng- 
lish, which must give at least a temporary strength to any gov- 
ernment :—those commanders, who had fought with a never- 
failing success under the banners of a commonwealth, could not 
forget the art of conquering after its extinction ;—and England 
though declining in its power from the first petiod of the usur- 
8 9 85 was more than a match for nations that were enervated 

y the effects of long established tyrannies. It was during the 
short period in which the power of England had been supported 
by the energy of the republican government which was over- 
thrown by Cromwell, that it had become the terror of all Eu- 
rope. To republics, says Mrs. Macaulay, the object of envy, to 
monarchs of hatred, and to both of fear, it was assiduously 
courted by all the states of Europe. London was full of ambas- 
sadors, endeavouring, for their respective superiors, to excuse 
past demerits, to renew former treaties, and to court stricter al- 
liances. It was under the republic, also, that the whole com- 
merce of the Dutch was cut offin the Channel, and impeded in 
the Baltic; that their fisheries were totally suspended; and that 
above sixteen hundred of their ships were taken. To facili- 
tate the establishment of his usurpation, Cromwell concluded 
a peace with the Dutch, which gave up all the splendid advan- 
tages and superiority that the nation had acquired by a success- 
ful and glorious war; and thus is he distinctly charged by the 
historian with having sacrificed to selfish considerations the 
power and interest of the country. 

We cannot, however, pursue the subject farther; and we must 
take our leave of the present author, thanking him for the valua- 
ble addition which he has made to our historical literature. 
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The last chapter is devoted to the lives of Richard and Henry 
Cromwell, but we have not space for any discussion of them. 
Portraits are given of the Protector, his wife, and the sons. 


ART.V .— History of Europe ; from the treaty of Paris, in 1815. 


Continued from p. 136. 


CHAP. III. —ExGLAxD. Causes of the British Expedition to Al- 
giere. Sir Sidney Smith’s Proposal to the Congress of Vienna.— 
Negociatious of Sir Thomas Maitland and Lord Exmouth in the 
early hart of this year. Massacre of Bona.— Expedition under 
Lord Exmouth and Admiral Vande Capellen—Bombardment 
of Algiers.— Terms of Treaty with the Dey.— Reflections. 


WueEx the representatives of the European nations were as- 
sembled together at Vienna, after the first effectual humiliation 
of the power of France, their attention was speedily and natural- 
ly directed towards the situation of Barbary, from the coasts of 
which three separate armaments of half savage banditti still con- 
tinued to infest the Mediterranean sea, and so to keep awake, in 
a meaner and more cruel shape, the energies of war, elsewhere 
happily asleep for a season throughout the civilized portion of 
the world. Sir Sidney Smith, whose long and glorious successes 
in the Mediterranean had introduced him to a perfect knowledge 
of the atrocious system thus persisted in by the Moorish pirates, 
took the lead in exciting among the assembled Princes of Chris- 
tendom, a sense of the necessity for taking some effectual step 
towards putting an end to a spectacle so disgraceful. The sud- 
den manner in which the Congress of Vienna broke up prevented 
any definite arrangement from being agreed upon at the mo- 
ment ; but the impression produced upon the public mind had 
been too deep to be speedily erased, and after the events of 1815 
had once again restored tranquility to the continent, a very gene- 
ral expectation prevailed, that the outrages of these barbarian 
enemies would at last draw down upon their heads some signal 
and effectual chastisement. 

After the conclusion of the general peace in 1814, the States 
of Tunis and Algiers were induced to increase their establish- 
ment of corsair vessels, in consequence of the favourable change 
which had occurred in regard to freedom of commerce ; and the 
ravages committed by them in the course of that year, were more 
than sufficient to confirm the British nation, in the opinion al- 
ready entertained, respecting the necessity of checking them by 
some just infliction of punishment. Sensible, however that the 
chief part of any injuries, intended for the guilty Janizaries, 
would infallibly fall to the share of the comparatively innocent 
Moorish population, the ministers were willing, if possible, to 
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accomplish their purpose without having recourse to hostilities. 
Lord Exmouth accordingly was sent to Algiers, and Sir Thomas 
Maitland to Tunis, early in the season, with a view to procure 
some amicable arrangement with the respective governments of 
these states. These distinguished officers obtained without dif- 
ficulty many important concessions; a great number of slaves 
were immediately set at liberty ; and, although the demand of 
entirely abolishing Christian slavery for the future was not im- 
mediately complied with, the most solemn assurances were given 
that an immediate communication should be made on that sub- 
ject with the Ottoman Porte, (whose authority the Moorish gov- 
ernors were now ambitious of recognising,) and that if the Grand 
Seignior chose to express his disapprobation, the practice should 
be put anend to forever. To this the English commanders 
agreed, and Lord Exmouth immediately returned with his fleet 
to England, supposing that the object of his voyage had been ac- 
complished. At Algiers, however, the show of submission had 
been merely assumed for the purposes of the moment, and no 
sooner were the English squadrons out of sight, than the banditti 
began to scour the seas as of old: while the Dey sought the 
means of confirming his power, by opening negociations with the 
Porte, the Emperor of Morocco, and the Pasha of Egypt. It is 
even said, that while the English negociator was still at Algiers, 
the Janizaries held a consultation respecting the propriety of 
cutting him to pieces while passing to his ship from the Pascha- 
lick. The cup of their iniquity, however, was not full till the 
3tst of May, on which day a massacre of Christians took place 
at Bona, scarcely exceeded in horror by any that is on record in 
history. Whether, as it is asserted, by the intelligent Italian 
traveller Pananti, this scene of cruelty occurred in consequence 
of positive command from the government of Algiers, or whe- 
ther it was but the unbidden ebullition of the ferocious passions of 
the Algerine Janizaries, it is not easy to ascertain; nor is per- 
haps the distinction of much importance. In the neighbourhood 
of that city, once the ‘scene of a signal triumph over the Moors 
by the forces of Spain, there are annually assembled, under the 
protection of the Dey, a great number of small boats from all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, for the purposes of coral fishing. 
On the day above mentioned, some hundreds of the poor fisher- 
men employed in this traffiic were on shore at prayers at noon 
tide, when of a sudden they were alarmed by the wild cries, with 
which African soldiers are wont to rush into battle, and, before 
they could escape to their boats, they found themselves sur- 
rounded by a large body of Janizaries and Moors. These bar- 
barians, animated with a blind and bestial rage, massacred the 
whole of this unoffending multitude in cold blood, and withdrew 
in triumph, as if they had, by this cowardly atrocity, vindicated 
the honour of their country, which they had supposed to be 
much injured by the late negociations. l 
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The news of this outrage reached England very shortly after 
the return of Lord Exmouth, and convinced both him and the 
government, that the conciliating manner of the preceding nego- 
ciations, however benevolently intended, had in fact, led only to 
the most cruel of results. It was immediately determined that 
Lord Exmouth should return to Algiers, with a formidable ar- 
mament, and take vengeance for the infraction of the treaty he 
had so recently concluded. He sct sail accordingly with the 
following force ;—the Queen Charlotte, (his own flag ship) 110 
guns; Impregnable, 98; Superb, 74; Minden, 74; Albion, 74; 
Leander, 50; Severn, 40; Glasgow, 40; Granicus, 36; Hebrus, 
36; Heron, 18; Mutine, 18; Prometheus, 18; besides several 
smaller vessels, provided with Congreve rockets and Shrapnel 
shells. This armament was assembled in safety at Gibraltar by 
the beginning of August, where they were joined by a Dutch 
squadron of five ships, under the command of Admiarl Van de 
Capellen, who were desirous of aiding in the purpose of the ex- 
pedition, and whose aid was very gladly accepted by the British 
admiral. 

Before proceeding to Algiers, Lord Exmouth dispatched the 
Prometheus (Captain Dashwood) for the purpose of bringing 
away, if possible, the English consul and his family. Captain 
Dashwood found, on his arrival, that the suspicions of the Dey 
had already been excited, in respect to the destination of the 
British armament, and that vigorous measures of defence had 
been adopted by him and his council of regency. It even ap- 
peared, that some private intelligence had reached Algiers res- 
pecting the particular plan of attack which his lordship had 
agreed upon; for the point against which he had resolved to 
bring his principal force, was found to be receiving every addi- 
tional strength which could in so short a time be thrown around 
it. The British captain, however, waited immediaely upon the 
Dey, who informed him, that he was well aware of Lord Ex- 
mouth’s designs, and well prepared to make a proper defence 
against whatever armament might be brought to Algiers. Cap- 
tain Dashwood disguised his knowledge of the truth; and being 
permitted to visit the consul’s house, succeeded in conveying 
that gentleman’s wife and daughter out of the city, in the dis- 
guise of naval uniforms. An infant child of the consul was to 

ollow in a basket, but happening to cry out in passing the gate, 
was discovered and carried back to the city. The child,” said 
Lord Exmouth,“ was sent off next morning by the Dey— a soli- 
tary instance of humanity, which ought not to pass unrecorded.” 
The consul himself was already in confinement, nor would the 
Dey listen to any proposal for releasing him. There could now 
be no longer any concealment of the admiral’s designs, and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the winds permitted, the whole combined 
force broke up from Gibraltar ; they were tossed about for some 
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time, however did not arrive in sight of Algiers till the morning 
of the 27th of August. 0 
Being becalmed at some distance off the bay, Lord Exmouth 
dispatched a boat with a flag of truce to the Dey, carrying a 
statement of the demands which his government had instructed 
him to make. These were in substance,—I. The immediate 
delivery up of all Christian slaves withoutransom. II. The res- 
titution of. all the money which had been received from Sardi- 
nian and Neapolitan captives, since the beginning of the year. 
III. A solemn declaration from the Dey, that he would respect 
in future the rights of humanity, and treat all prisoners taken in 
war according to the usage of the European nations. IV. Peace 
with the Kirg of the Netherlands, on the like terms as with 
England. The officer who carried these proposals was directed 
to wait two or three hours for the answer, at which time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to his lordship’s flag ship. He 
was met near the Mole by the captain of the port, who agreed 
upon two hours as the period within which the answer should be 
ready. In the meantime, the wind springing up, the fleet took ad- 
vantage of it to reach the bay, and the boats and flotilla were pre- 
pared for service as speedily as possible. About two o’clock, Lord 
Exmouth observing his boat returning with the signal that no 
answer had been received, the order was immediately given that 
the ships should proceed to occupy the stations assigned them. 
The Queen Charlotte led the way, aud was anchored in the en- 
trance of the Mole, at the distance of about fifty yards; the other 
great ships were arranged immediately around the admiral; and 
in the rear were stationed the smaller vessels destined to throw 
bombs and rockets at the enemy’s fortifications, over the heads 
of the other ships. Atthe moment when the Queen Charlotte 
took her station at the mouth of the harbour, the whole of the 
piers were crowded with a multitude of spectators, who seemed 
to be standing in perfect unconcern, as if unconscious that any 
fire was to ensue; Lord Exmouth, stationed at the prow of his 
ship, motioned with his hat for them to retire, but in vain, at 
length, one or two shots were discharged from the Mole, upon 
which the Queen Charlotte, being by this time lashed to an Al- 
gerine brig immediately without the harbour, opened a most de- 
structive fire, the first round of which carried off many hundreds 
of the idle crowd upon the Mole. “Thus commenced,” says 
Lord Exmouth, “a fire as animated and well supported, as I believe 
wasever witnessed—which lasted without intermission from 
a quarter before three until nine, and which did not entirely 
eease until half-past eleven.” Durihg the whole of this firing, 
nothing could exceed the coolness and precision with which the 
British kept up their destructive attack. Nor did the enemy 
evince any symptoms of irresolution in their defence. A fire 
was maintained from innumerable batteries on the Mole itself, 
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and from the higher parts of the city, which occasioned to the 
besiegers a loss of 800 meng,and which could not have failed to 
produce a far more extensive carnage, had the obstinacy of the 
Algerines been aided by any skill in the management and direc- 
tion of their artillery.. 

About 10 o’clock, the batteries around the admiral were com- 
pletely silenced, and he began to draw off his fleet from the reach 
of the few shells which the enemy were still throwing on them 
from a fort in the upper angle of the city. Having removed fur- 
ther out into the bay, he was joined once more by Admiral Van 
de Capellen, whose squadron had been of considerable service 
during the action, by keeping various lateral batteries from bear- 
ing upon the ships engaged at the mouth of the harbour. The 
loss of the Algerines was estimated at about seven thousand 
men. 

Next morning the spectacle of desolation presented by the 
city and harbour was such as to convince Lord Exmouth that 
the chastisement inflicted must have lowered abundantly the 
tone of the Dey and his advisers. He sent in therefore a letter 
to the Dey, in which, after stating that the destruction of the 
city had been inflicted, in order to punish him for the massacre 
of Bona, and the contempt with which the messenger of the pre- 
ceding day had been treated, he offered him the same terms 
which had on this last occasion so rashly been rejected. After 
an interval of three hours, three shots were fired from the citadel, 
the appointed signal that the Dey, was willing to accept of the 
terms proposed by Lord Exmouth. The minor parts of the ne- 
gociation were aranged on board the Queen Charlotte, between 
the British and Dutch commanders, and the deputies of the Dey. 
At noon, the whole of the Christian slaves in Algiers were 
marched to the shore and delivered up to the allies, among 
whom Capellen had the satisfaction to recognise many of his 
own countrymen. Nearly four hundred thousand dollars were 
also paid into their hands, being the amount of ransom money 
received from Naples and Sardinia since the commencement of 
the year. Some other articles of dispute being arranged to his 
satisfaction, Lord Exmouth at last drew off his fleet, leaving be- 
hind him lasting marks of the severest lesson which the Alge- 
rines ever had received—the whole of their navy annihilated, 
and one half of their city reduced to a heap of ruins. 

The news of this event was received in England, and indeed 
throughout all Europe, with the satisfaction which might natu- 
rally be expected to follow so righteous a victory. At home, 
Lord Exmouth and the offfcers of his fleet received all the usual 
tributes of honour; the admiral himself was thanked in his 
place by the Chancellor, at command of the peers. Abroad, 
more particularly upon the shores of the Mediterranean, a wide 
joy was diffused, by the hope that the outrages of the Barbary 
pirates were now for ever at an end. 
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Ever since the Congress of Vienna, but more particularly ever 
since the termination of the expedition under Lord Exmouth, 
speculators in politics have found a favourite theme, in expatiat- 
ing on the propriety of some general combination among the 

wers of Christendom, to conquer and colonise the coast of 

arbary. .The easy access afforded by six hundred leagues of 
coast, abounding every where in excellent harbours, the fertility 
of the soil, which once entitled this region to be called the gra- 
nary of Europe, but finally, and chiefly, the unpopularity of the 

resent governments, have been enlarged upon, as furnishing the 
best of motives for the undertaking, and of means ſor the success 
of this invasion. Whether any such invasion is likely ever to 
take place, we cannot pretend to offer any opinion; but the whole 
condition of this part of the world is such, that it would require 
greater credulity than we possess, to believe it possible that, at 
the lapse of another century, the sovereignty shall be found in 
the same hands which have so long abused it. There are many 
things in the present situation of several of the European king- 
doms, (above all in that of Spain) which seem to us to render it 
far from improbable, that the colonization of Northern Africa 
may, ere long, be undertaken by some Christian power. Upon 
whomever the lot may fall, the honour will not surely be incon- 
siderable, of restoring to Christendom a region which once pos- 
sessed no less than six hundred Bishops; and which, in the 
hands of Carthagenians, Romans, and Saracens, has already ex- 
hibited so many specimens of all that renders any region 
either glorious or prosperous. The Italian traveller, to 
whom we have already referred, mentions most positively 
the existence of a superstitious belief among the inhabi- 
tants of Barbary, that their country i sdestined to be con- 
quered on a Friday by Christian soldiers clothed in red. The 
influence of this belief is, it seems, so great, that perpetual watch 
is kept every Friday from the towers sea-ward, and the gates of 
every city upon the coast are closed with marks of particular 
precaution. Our readers must remember the effects produced 
on the empire of the Yncas of Peru, by the existence of a belief 
among those people, apparently of the very same nature with 
this. We shall perhaps incur some chance of ridicule by men- 
tioning this superstition at all; but, if it does exist, it is easy to 
observe what advantage might be taken of it by a crafty invader. 


Art. VI.—Recollections of a Voyage to Italy in the year 1800. 


Mr. Olpschool, a 

In the early part of my life, 1 was accustomed, as you know, 
to pass my winters in Philadelphia, and the rest of the year in 
the country. I spent the greater part of 1799 in rambling through 
the wilderness which now forms the States of Ohio, Indiana. 
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Illinois and Missouri. I hunted with the Indians, slept in their 
wigwams, and was half tempted to remain with them. I am not 
conscious of being unstable in my pursuits; but when a lad, I 
was suffered to run wild ; and even to those who have been more 
rigidly trained than myself, there is something very pleasing in 
changes and transitions, which, whether they are from “ grave 
to gay, or from “lively to severe,” are interesting from their 
contrasts, and strike our feelings as the lights and shades of a 
picture do our eyes. Among the Indians, who had seen me bring 
down a turkey on the wing with a single rifle ball, I had the 
reputation of being a good hunter, and capable of enduring much 
fatigue ; but my companions in the city considered me as a mere 
Sabyrite, and seldom found me out of bed before noon. 

Your predecessor, Mr. Oldschool, the first Oliver, was the 
only person whom I have known that equalled me in these indo- 
lent propensities ; but then, although he never liked to get out of 
bed, yet he might plead that he never had an inclination to go to it. 
We lived in adjoining rooms, several winters, and I owe much of 
the happiness of those seasons to his society and affection. Poor 
D—! I never think of him without a gush of tenderness about 
my heart. 

But to return: One reason of my indolence was, that I had no- 
thing to do, and no one to direct me how to employ the passing 
hour. We may be “ stretched on the rack of a too easy chain.“ 
I found that I yawned much more than those of my acquaint- 
ance, who had something to occupy or interest them. I some- 
times thought myself capable of better things. “I don’t know 
what to do with myself this summer,” said I, to an acquaintance, 
as we were sauntering along the street, —“ I really do not know 
where to go. I am tired of the city, and yet I linger here, as if 
I had something to attach me to it. I have rambled in the coun- 
try till there is little of novelty to attract me there. I cannot 
mount my horse without some greater inducement than riding 
for an appetite ; and as to my horse, I have not seen him since I 
came here, although that is so long ago, that if he ts alive I fancy 
the charge for his keeping must amount at least to the sum which 
I paid for him; and, indeed, unless the grooms ride him, he 
may have forgot the use of his limbs.“ 

If you are tired of both city and country,” said my compau- 
ion, go to Europe.” “ You are fond of poetry, painting, and 
music—go to Italy.” Upon my word,” replied I, “ it might 
be very pleasant, and I think, I should like it.” „Then I will 
make some enquiry about a ship to some port there, and let you 
know if I can hear of one.” Be it so,” said I; “I will obey 
your bidding, should you direct me even to “ call spirits from the 
vasty deep.” A few days afterwards he told me, that a ship was 
ready to sail, bound to Leghorn. All I had to do was to send my 
trunk on board. l 
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A ship was pew tome. I had seen our great lakes, which rẹ- 
semble the ocean, but I had never seen the ocean. I was not, 
however, so ignorant of either, as an officer of the western army, 
who accompanied me to Philadelphia, the preceding autumn. 
He was born ep the frontier of Pennsylvania, and when about ten 
years of age, bis father’s family was surprised by the Indians, 
his father and some others killed, and he taken to one of the In- 
dian towns, where he was adopted in an Indian family. The boy 
grew up among them; but his relations discovered him, and 
with difficulty prevailed upon him to return to his former home, 
and associates. A lieutenant’s commission was procured for 
him, and he joined the western troops in a campaign against 
the Indians, in which he was much distinguished for his gallan- 
try. He had obtained a furlough, and accompanied me to the 
city. We arrived at night; the next morning he was out at 
day-light, and it was with difficulty that he found his way back 
to his lodging. He said that he could with more readiness have 
found his way through fifty miles of woods, than through five 
squares in the city. The following day he told me that he had 
seen a yery large ship marching down the river; byt he wished 
me to go to the Delaware with him, for it was the most singular 
ri ver he had ever seen; one part of the day it ran one way, and 
at another time, it ran another way,—he was sure of it; for he 
had been several times at the wharves, and had seen it running 
different ways with his own eyes. I found he had never heard of 
the tide, and it was difficult to make him comprehend it. But 
to return to myself. 

On the 23d of June, the ship was ready to sail, and I stepped 
en board of her at the wharf, and she dropt down to New Castle, 
where she came to, to take the captain on board, who havin 
something to execute, had been detained at Philadelphia after 
her sailing. Early the next morning the captain came on board, 
and I found that he had already met with some adventures on 
his way. One of the sailors, taking leave of his companions, 
had got into a frolic, and when the ship left the city, he was miss- 
ing. As he was an excellent seaman, the captain was unwilling 
to leave him behind, and after much search had found him, and, 
to use his own phrase, had chartered a chaise to take them to 
New Castle. It was dark when they crossed the ferry at Wil- 
mington. The road for a great part of the distance between the 
ferry and New Castle, passes over the flats, and is bordered on 
each side by a ditch. The ground in wet weather is knee dee 
in mud. I was well acquainted with it; for when a boy Ih 
spent many a day in shooting snipes in the marshes in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and thought it a good feat with a double barrelled 
gun to kill two rising at the same moment, and flying in differ- 
ent directions. After crossing the ferry, the captain found the 
darkness increased by a thick fog which coverd the flats, so that 
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in a little time he could not see the horse before him; the conse- 
quence of which was, that driving too much to one side of the 
road, a wheel of the chaise got on the descending ground, and 
the captain and his compagnon de voyage, were both thrown in- 
to a deep ditch full of water; but as water was their element, 
they probably came out like Comodore Trumnion, invigorated 
by their immersion. With much difficulty they got the chaise 
into its proper position, and as the captain was unwilling to 
make any more summersets, he placed the sailor in the chaise, 
with, as he said, a brace in each hand, to follow, while he waded 
through the mud to cun (explore) the way. Whenever the cap- 
tain found himself getting into the ditch on his starboard hand, 
he would call to Jack “ port“ to which Jack would reply, with 
true nautical precision, “ port it is, sir,“ and pull the pcor horse 
short up with the rein in his left hand. They got into New Cas- 
tle covered with mud, about one o’clock in the morning, and the 
captain, as he did not like to come on board, “ unanointed, unan- 
nealed,” changed his dress, and appeared among us in a very 
gentlemanly garb. 4 

The ship was the Louisa, a letter of Marque, mounting twelve 
guns, but appearing to have eighteen, six of them being what 
the sailors called Quakers; that is, very pacific ones, made of 
wood. She was commanded by Thomas Hoggard, and had a 
crew of thirty men. It was during our war with the French, 
and the owners of the ship had armed her, as a protection from 
io as privateers, which it was supposed she might fall in 
with. 

The first sight of the ocean must strike the rudest breast with 
an impression of awe. Its immensity, and even its monotony, is 
sublime. But the appearance was not entirely new to me. I had 
seen the great lakes with their “ blue tumbling billows, topt with 
foam,” apparently as shoreless as the ocean itself. The ship, 
however, and my companions were all novel, and when the pilot 
took his leave, I felt very strongly the sensation which every 
one must feel who leaves a home which contains many who are 
extremely dear to him. The pilot left us in the evening. We 
were then outside of the capes, and the breeze blew fresh and 
chill. There were many things to ge arranged about the ship, 
‘at which the sailors busied themselves, and to the whistling of 
the wind among the rigging was added the frequent piping of 
the boatswain, as orders were given to perform different evolu 
tions. I put on a great coat and remained on deck. The ship 
went rapidly through the waves. The spray dashed over her 
bows, while a train of phosphoric light sparkled in her wake. 
Velocity gives an impression of power, and produces delightful 
sensations. Some French writer mentions a countryman of his, 
whom he met in Arabia, who had grown as wild as the Arabs 
themselves, who told him that nothing was so delightfut to him, 
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as to be mounted on an Heirie, and in full speed in the Desert. 
Strange as this may appear, I can readily believe it; but his feel- 
ing partly arose from the solitude in which he was placed, ena- 
bling him to fancy himself a more important part of creation, 
chan he would have thought himself to be, in the midst of a 
crowd. I recollect the effect of the solitude of the western prai- 
ries, and can recall the thrill of mingled pain and pleasure which 
is produced by the consciousness of being alone in them. The 
- horizon, without a tree, and as unbroken as the ocean—the clear 
and cold moon within an hour of setting—a silence that could be 
felt, interrupted by the howl, at long intervals, of a solitary wolf, 
which seemed two or three miles distant. I have never thought of 
the line of Campbell, “ The wolf’s long howl on Onalaska’s shore,” 
without recollecting him of the prairies. On shipboard there 
was no solitude, every thing was bustle and noise. I went for- 
ward, and cast my eyes over the bow, and enjoyed the dashing 
of the spray, as the ships head was buried in the waves, out of 
which she rose like a feather, giving a powerful idea of the resis- 
tance of a fluid, which could so lightly repel a body of upwards 
of three hundred tons burthen. Looking ahead, something, at 
first dimly descried, became more and more distinct; and I soon 
found it to be a ship, approaching in an opposite direction to 
our course. Apprehensive that I might alarm my companions 
im properly, I remained long enough to be fully convinced of the 
nature and situation of the object in view, when going to a sailor 
who was engaged at something near me, I said, “ there is a ves- 
sel.“ Jack turned to me, but made no answer. I repeated, there 
is a vessel before us.” Still no reply—but I heard one of the 
crew ata little distance, ask another, “what does hesay?” The 
wind was very fresh, and the ship having a good deal of sail, 
healed considerably, which together with her high bulwarks, 
and the bellying of the sails, prevented the sailors from seeing 
the approach of the stranger. I was apprehensive that the twa 
ships would strike against each other; and suddenly conceiving 
that the inattention paid to what I said, might be occasioned 
by my expressing myself in a dialect not understood on board 
ship, I called out “ a sail ahead!“ The man nearest to me sprang 
forward, and seeing the danger, repeated my call in a voice like 
a trumpet, the helm was instantly clapped hard up, and the two 
ships, almost touching, and on different tacks, dashed by each 
other like the wind. The tars themselves felt it a narrow escape, 
and the one whose attention I had roused, exclaimed, after hold- 
ing his breath till we were fairly clear, “d—n my eyes, but that 
was touch and go!“ We supposed that we had been unnoticed 
by the other ship. Not a word was said on either side. Many 
vessels, in all probability, are annually lost by coming in colli- 
sion with each other on the ocean. I have never been sea-sick ; 
but the wind was chilly, and the sea rough, and, I felt a slight 
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qualmishness that intimated to me the propriety of retiring to 
my couch, where I slept as well as I could expect to be permit- 
ted to do, by thé pitching’ of the vessel, and in a situation so nóv- 
el. When I went on deck in the morning, I found every thing 
in excellent regulation. The sun had riser in an unclouded sky ; 
the gale of the preceding evening had moderated to a fine breeze, 
and blew from a favourable point; and the captain, with a very 
good-natured countenance, was pacing the deck, apparently 
pleased | 
t“ to see 
Thie gallant ship 50 lustity 
Furrow the green sea foam.” 

We were out of sight of land. The sky and the sea were all 
that the eye found to rest upon; and the variety consisted of the 
foam-crested billows of the one, and the differently shaped and 
tinged clouds which passed across the face of the other. 

On ship board, the character of the persons composing the 
family is of much importance to our comfort. I think it is John- 
son who observed, that to be at sea is to be in prison with the 
chance of being drowned ; except that, in prison you are likely 
to meet with the most agreeable company : I, therefore, looked 
around to see how I was situated. The inmates of the cabin 
were, besides myself, the captain, two mates, and an Italian gen- 
tleman, as a passenger. Of the latter I recollect nothing but 
that he sang agreeably, ind appeared to have a tolerably favoura- 
ble opinion of himself. The captain’s appearance told you that 
he was a sailor; he was about sorty years of age ; his idiom pe- 
cufiarly that of his profession, so that at table he would desire a 
person to scul? that plate to him, &c. Of the mates I at that 
time took little notice; I supposed them your every-day-kind of 
sailors, with but little knowledge be roid. that of their profes- 
sion; but I was not a physiognomist ; if I had been, I would ea- 
sily have discovered in one of them, the hand to do, the heart 
to dare.” 2 

I soon found that it would be useful to endeavour to occnpy 
myself with something in order to prevent my time from hang- 
ing heavily on my hands, and I told the captain that I would like 
to learn how to navigate a ship, and tasked his good nature to 
tell me the names and show me the uses of the different parts of 
the rigging, and, in return, 1 would take upon me all the astro- 
nomical calculations necessary to ascertain his longitude. He 
expressed himself very willing to communicate the knowledge 
which he possessed of the subject which I was desirous of being 
acquainted with ; but said it would be well not to ask questions 
of the sailors, who would form a very unfavourable opinion of 
one so ignorant as not to know the difference between the main- 
brace and the main-top bowline. It was therefore agreed, that 
gil my questions should be asked of him, and I was so apt a 
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scholar, that in less than a fortnight, I ventured, under his par- 
ticular instruction to give an order about some part of the work- 
ing of the ship, and got through it with a pretty good tone. I 
was so much emboldened by this, that after having repeatedly 
1 1 aloft, beginning with the main-top, to which I took care at 

rst to ascend by the weather shrouds, I had the hardihood, on 
the command to reef top-sails, being given, to make an essay to 
get on the main top-sail yard, during a squall but in this essay, 
I found that I had over-rated my abilities; for when on the yard, 
as the ship pitched with great violence, it required the aid of a 
sailor on each side to enable me to maintain my position; and 
when I found myself safely on deck, I made a vow to abandon all 
yard arms during the remainder of my voyage. 

T had a great inclination to see a storm at sea. It is related of 
some celebrated marine painter (I might say Vernet, but am not 
sure it was he, and it was most probably some one of the Dutch 
school,) that when the ship in which he was, was in great dan- 
ger, and he lashed to the mast, while the sailors beheld their 
situation with the greatest apprehensions, he viewed it merely 
as a picture, and was delighted with the effects of the scene, and 
engaged, in imagination, in transferring to the canvas, the mag- 
nificent swell of the foaming billows. My curiosity did not lead 
me so far as to wish to be in any danger; I was therefore willing 
to put up with a very moderate storm, and not disposed to insist 
on the mast being carried away, or the ship left a wreck. One 
night, one of the officers awoke me with the information that 
there was a fine gale of wind, and some lightning to be seen, 
which it was worth while! going on deck for. I accordingly got 
up The sea did not, as we are told by voyagers, it frequently 
does, run mountaius high; but it certainly ran very lofty. The 
ship fay to under a stay-sail, which was the only sail set. The 
wind did not merely whistle, but whizzed through the rigging 
with such force, that together with the roaring of the waves, it 
was difficult to distinguish the words of a person exerting his 
voice close by me; and the lightning flashed in such streams, 
that considering the artillery on deck, and the iron in all parts of 
the ship, it appeared to me that we should scarcely escape it. 
There was no bustle on board. The ship had been made snug. 
The rain fell in sheets; but the sailors who were accustomed 
eto bide the peltings of the pitiless storm, seemed very nncon- 
cerned in the midst of a scene which might have been sufficient 
to terrify a landsman. As forthe mate, whose watch it was, he 
booked as if he could have said with the boatswain in the tem- 
dest, Blow till thou burst- thy wind, if room enough ;” while 
or myself I might be excused if I 


4 Ey’d the shrouds and swelling sail, 
With many a benedicite.” 
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As it was, I could not help repeating the 


Mi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus, &c.“ 


I, however, felt sufficient composure ; for when I went on board, 
aware that scenes of this kind in which there was no danger 
might appear to an eye unaccustomed to them in a very fearful 
light, I determined to take my tone as much as possible, from 
the aspect of the sailors around me, and therefore looked to their 
countenances, rather than the billows, in order to form my opin- 
ion of the risk, and seeing them very tranquil, I readily became 
so myself. I cannot say much about this storm, although I be- 
lieve it might be considered as a pretty fair specimen of foul 
weather, “fair is foul, and foul is fair;“ other voyagers have 
scen much sublimer ones. 

But I don’t like storms, and I detest tempests, which I sup- 
pose, are to the other, as the superlative is to the so abana 
I would not give one zephyr for a thousand Austers, Euruses, 
or Boreases. I do not like the scene 

%“ When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ;” 


and would much rather 


1 Spread mv careless limbs, amidst the cool 
Of plantain shades,” &c 
And enjoy all “the Arabian heaven” which 
% Youthful poets fancy.”— 


Fair weather, and a smooth sea may be pleasant, if we have a 
pleasant society with them. The rising and setting of the sun, 
when his full orb is seen just over the horizon, is very fine; and 
moonlight nights are delightful. The moon has been the theme 
of poets in all ages, and nothing can equal the soothing and tran- 
quillizing effects of its clear light at sea. In the dewy freshness 
of the night, I have gazed for hours upon its fine effect on the 
waves, as they danced and sparkled in its brilliancy, which 
marked a broad path from the vessel to the verge of the horizon. 
Nothing can be more delightful than this effect when the weather 
is fine, and the wind fair; for then there is no noise of orders 
given and bustle to execute them, to mar your meditation; and 


— 
— 


»Thus translated by Mr. Francis: 


Of oak, or brass, with triple fold, 
Around that daring mortal's bosom roll'd, 

Who first to the wild ocean's rage 
Launch’d the frail bark— 


Printer’s Devil. 
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the consciousness of speeding on your course, the tranquillity 
on board, and thè gentle dashing of the wave as it breaks against 
the ships bows, and passes along her sides in glittering foam, 
harmonizes deliciously with the serenity of the “ night’s regent” 
when “ riding in her brightest noon.” At a late hour of the 
night, when the “ mid watch” has been some time on their duty, 
the helmsman at his post, attentively eyeing the needle by which 
his course is directed, and which has been exquisitely compared 

to the sensitive heart, that - 


« Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
And turning, trembles too ;”” 


the officer in command pacing the quarter deck with a regular 
and monotonous step; the crew silent, or the indistinctly heard 
voice of some one narrating his adventures, or a tale which he 
has heard or read to his listening comrades; all together form a 
picture which I have felt very powerful on my heart and imagi- 
Ration. In these fine evenings, a sailor who can tell a good 
story is a valuable acquisition to his shipmates, who are not, in 
general very fastidious about style, provided he will give them 
sufficient incident. I was on deck late one night, all sail was set, 
and the wind fair on the quarter, when hearing something on 
the forecastle, which from the tone of the speaker appeared to 
be some tale of his adventures, I went forward, that I might be 
a partaker of it, and stood unseen in the shadow of the foresail. 
I found the speaker whose comrades were seated around him, 
narrating to them a tale which he had read in the Arabian 
Nights ; but having forgot the words he was obliged to give itin 
his own phraseology. He told them of the King of Persia’s son, 
who having fallen in love with the Emperor of China’s daughter, 
had been separated from her by some malignant Ginny—Here 
he was interrupted by the question of what was a Ginny; this 
he could not tell, but supposed it to be a conjurer. That the 
young woman fell sick, and her lover discovering her, sought to 
introduce himself as “ a foreign doctor,” who could cure all ma- 
ladies, but on the nurse informing her that a foreign doctor 
wished to see her, the princess swore, d—n her eyes, if he 
should come within a boat-hook’s length of her.” The story, 
which lasted nearly an hour, was all in this style, and extremely 
well relished by the auditors ; and none more than myself. I 
wish I could repeat it to you throughout, in the manner in 
which I heard it. 

The language of a thorough sailor is sui generis, and much of 
it is unintelligible to the uninitiated. It was some time before 
I comprehended readily all the phrases which I heard. In per- 
forming many parts of the duty on shipboard, it is customary 
for the sailor to answer the order, by repeating the words in 
which it is given; as in directing the steersman hard-a-port, he 
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replies hard-a-port it is, sir. The steward having misbehaved 
himself, the captain turned him before the mast, and took a 
smart active fellow in his place. Just after he had got into his 
new birth, I desired him to brush my coat, which was on me, 
which he began to perform so gently that I could scarcely feel 
him, and I exclaimed, with a little impatience, Brush away Tom. 
Changing his hand instantly, to a manner which much resembled 
curry-combing a horse, he repeated, Brush away it is, sir; and 
was pursuing his operation with so much energy, that I was 
obliged to moderate him by saying, I am afraid you mistake me 
for the main-mast, Tom. I was pleased with the sailors, and found 
them to be the frank, honest, and jovial good-natured fellows 
which they are generally reported to be. 

The monotony of a sea-life renders every accidental variety 
interesting. A sail discovered in the horizon, or any distant 
and cloud-like land calls the attention of all on board. The lat- 
ter is sometimes useful as well as pleasant, and serves to mark 
to the sailor his position on the chart. On the 29th of July, we 
passed the Azores, or Western ‘Islands. Pico, except its top, 
which rose above them, was shrouded by the clouds. From its 
height condensing the vapours that float around it, I suppose 
this is frequently the case. Moore meations the same thing 
when he passed it : 


« The anly envious cloud that lours, 
Hath hung it’s shade on Pico’s height.” 


There was a fine effect produced on Tercera, by the sun shining 
brilliantly on one part of it, while the rest appeared deluged by a 
heavy shower of rain. The climate of these Islands must be de- 
lightful. | 

On the 7th of August a sail was visible from the mast head, 
astern af us, and steering our course. She was seen the whole 
of next day, and appeared in chase of us, close by the wind. 
The following morning finding her within a few miles of us, 
the captain ordered the ship to be tacked and stood for her ; 
when along side she proved to be the brig Huntress from New 
York, bound to Leghorn. On the ensuing day we made the 
land, which proved to be Cape Spartel, on the Barbary coast. 
The wind was light and fair, and I went aloft to have a better 
view of the scenery which we were approaching. I observed 
something, which appeared to be a large white rock on the 
shore, directly ahead of us, and had seen it for at least half an 
hour, when some one made it out to be the sails of a large ship, 
approaching us, close hauled; but we still could not ascertain 
what she was, till having approached within two or three miles, 
she changed her course, and we perceived her to be a vessel of 
war; in a short time, having tacked again, she came along side, 
and proved to be the British frigate Topaz. 
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Cape Spartel is one of the head lands which form the straits 
ef Gibraltar: Cape Trafalgar is the other. The outline of both 
coasts is very varied, and distant mountains are seen over the 
lower lands near the shore ; but to an American, accustomed to 
behold the hills and mountains of his own country clothed with 
towering forests, the bare and rugged hills of both shores pre- 
sent the appearance of great sterility. At this time the wind 
was fair, and there was every prospect of passing the straits 
without any difficulty; but the wind suddenly came round to the 
east, and blew with great violence for several days, so that we 
tacked from one cape to the other, without making any head- 
way. I became very tired of it, and could have exclaimed forti- 
ter occupa artum, with all my heart. I felt all the tedium 
which H © mentions. In this situation we spoke the brig 
Greyhound from Reston, and the Huntress, which had parted 
company rejoined us. Till our arrival off Cape Spartel, the voy- 
age might be considered as a very pleasant, although a slow one, 
the winds in general, being moderate and the weather fine. But 
we now paid pretty dearly for our former ease, and beat about 
from cape to cape without being able to get within them. 

On the morning of the 19th, we observed several vessels at an- 
chor under the lee of Cape Spartel, and as we had very strong 
gales, accompanied by a rough sea, the captain determined to 
bear away, and come to in the smooth water under the lee of the 
land. As we approached it, he said to me, that he thought I 
would be able to catch some fish, and directed one of the men to 
bring me some fishing lines, which I got ready, and waited for 
the opportunity of trying my luck, when the ship should be hove 
to. Wehad not reflected on the possibility of any of these ves- 
sels being enemies, and were approaching them with great con- 
fidence, when a large brig that lay rather in shore of the others, 
got under way, and at the same time hoisted the French flag. I 
saw it the instant it began to ascend, and turning to the captain, 
who was near me, said “I believed we should have other fish to 
fry than those I had expected to catch.” „By Jove !” exclaim- 
ed he, “a French man-of-war brig.” All hands were piped, the 
ship tacked, and in five minutes had as much sail on her as she 
could carry. As soon as this was done, the decks were cleared, 
the men called to quarters, the guns double shotted, and every 
thing prepared for action: the brig was in chase of us. The 
other vessels, although two or three of them were armed, kept 
their positions. Conjectures were now hazarded about what the 
brig could be. She showed eighteen guns. Pll swear,” said 
one of the mates, “ that some of the vessels under the land are 
not French built ships.” In that case, says another, “ they 
must be her prizes.” “If she has taken and manned so many 


* Boldly seize the port.—P. D. 
V OL. II. NO. 3 28 
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prizes,” said the captain, “ she cannot have many men left on 
board; and if she has not, she might not be an overmatch for 
us.“ “If we could take her,“ said the first mate, * we should 
be able to capture all her prizes ;—that would be a glorious haul 
of prize money! In ten minutes it was all arranged. The con- 
jectures were communicated to the crew, and the determination 
to take the French brig and all her prizes, was received by them 
with three cheers, so animating that I myself felt a little of their 
spirit. The ship was then hove to, and she stood for the brig 
under reefed topsails ; on which the brig hauled her wind, 
took in sail and then tacked again for us. We were directly 
close along side of each other, when, behold, down came the 
French colours, and in their place an English ensign was dis- 
layed. I heard one near me exclaim, in a tone of great morti- 
cation, “ d- n me, she’s not a Frenchman after all!” It was 
easy to perceive the honest fellow thought he had lost a large 
sum of prize money by the transformation of the national cn- 
sign. 
Our ship had been well armed before leaving her port; and 
although the number of her men was small in proportion to her 
guns, yet they were sufficient to work the guns on one side. I have 
said she had thirty men but this included her officers. Her 
twelve guns were six-pounders. One part, which is usually ne- 
glected in merchant ships, had been well attended to; that is, 
the security of her quarters. The space between the outer and 
inner planks above the deck, was stuffed full of seasoned hoop 
poles, which from their elasticity, formed an admirable defence 
against shot; and above the woodwork were iron stamcheoas to 
the height of a man’s head, filled with old cables. On the pas- 
sage, the crew had been frequently cxercised at their guns, in 
which exercise I had participated; and my shipmates acknow- 
ledged that I could beat them at a target with a musket or pis- 
tol and single ball. It would, indeed, have been singular had I 
not had some superiority over them at these weapons; for I have 
been very fond of shooting from my childhood, and can recollect 
having my gun when so small as not to be able to hold it out 
without a rest. The captain said he saw no reason why a person 
who was so expert with a musket, should not be a good marks- 
man with a cannon, and offered me in case of an action, the com- 
mand of a gun. Very well,” said I, “if we should be compell- 
ed ta fight, it would be less awkward to be busy than to be idle. 
Which is considered the most honourable position?” „The 
quarter deck, for that is usually the most dangerous,” said he. 
Of course I could do nothing else than take a quarter deck gun. 
During our conjectures about the supposed French brig and 
her prizes, I had taken particular notice of the spirited manner 
of the first mate; and the animation which he displayed at the 
expected rencounter. It was he who expressed his mortification 
at seeing the English jn the place of the French ensign. He 
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was about twenty-two years of age, born in Nantucket, out of 
which he had sailed when but eight years old, on board of a 
whaler, in a voyage round Cape Horn. There is no better school 
for a seaman than these voyages. He whois accustomed to pur- 
sue his enormous prey amidst the icebergs of Hudson’s Bay, or 
the rocks of Terra del Fuego, can bid defiance to any thing: 
Quem mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, et 
Infames scopulos acroccraunia ?” 

He had been at sea, with but few intermissions ever since. I 
had taken little or no notice of him during the voyage. No- 
thing had occurred to bring him out. It could easily be seep 
that he was a good sailor, and perfectly at home in all parts of 
his duty: but this had very little interest for a landsman, and I 
had seldom spoken to him. The trite adage of nimicum ne 
erede colorit applies to many men who seem better than they 
are; but Charles Ramsdell was better than he seemed to be. 
He was not only an expert sailor; but a brave, frank, and ho- 
nourable fellow. 

During the following night, the wind moderated, and the next 
morning, (the 20th,) became fair, and we stood into the straits of 
Gibraltar. At 4 A. M. Tarifa bore N. W. Ceuta point, S. E. 
by E. and the rock of Gibraltar N. E. 

I was very soundly asleep when Ramsdell came to awaken me 
and said, “ I think that we shall have a battle; there are several 
French privateers near us.” Well,“ said I, “I shall hear you 
when you begin, and that will be time enough to get up.” “No,” 
replied he, “ you had better see that the men are ready at your 
gun; I am very certain that you will be wanted there shortly.“ 
I laid a few minutes longer, till thinking that it would not be 
to my credit, if my companions should imagine me more dispo- 
sed to remain snugly in my birth, than to join them, I got up. 
On repairing to the deck, I saw several vessels under the Span- 
ish shore, which were pointed out to me as French and Spanish 
privateers and gun-boats. There were at that time four Ameri- 
can brigs in sight—one was near the Spanish shore; the other 

three astern of us. Two of the latter were the Huntress of New 
York and the Greyhound of Boston. The brig near the shore 
appeared to be unarmed. One of the privateers boarded her, 
and sent her under the guns of a fort. Several sails were visible 
far astern of us, which we supposed to be the fleet we had seen 
under cape Spartel. Some of the privateers stood for these, 


What various forms of death could fright 
The man, who view’d with fix'd, unshaken sight, 
The floating monsters, waves enflam’d, 
And rocks for shipwreck’d fleets ill-fam’d ? 
Francis’ Horace. 
Trust not to appearances. -P. D. 
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while two of the largest bore down on the brigs astern of ws. 
It was the duty of our captain, as it is the duty of all comman- 
ders of merchant vessels to avoid an action. The breeze was 
fair but ight, and we had all sail set. I find by the log-book a 
copy of which is before me, that the remarks were made only to 
three o’clock in the morning, at which time we were going at the 
rate of only two knots (or miles) an hour; but the current, which 
always set from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, favoured 
us. The privateers sailed remarkably well. The hindmost one 
began to fire on the brig nearest to her, which:being unarmed, 
and seeing no prospect of escape, hauled down her colours and 
hove to for the privateer to board her. We were then at a 
considerable distance. I felt very much like a person who sees. 
a venomous snake in the act of swallowing a beautiful bird. The 
quarter guns had been run out of the stern ports.—I asked the 
captain to give me permission to fire a shot at the privateer, to 
which he assented, but said she was too far off for me to hit. 1 
aimed the piece and fired ; the shot struck in the true direction 
but short of her, on which she immediately hove to for her con- 
sort to come up to her, which she did in a few minutes, (the brig 
not having been boarded but lying to with her topsail to the 
coast) and after some consultation, they both, neglecting the 
three brigs which they could easily have taken, as they were un- 
armed, bore directly down on us. Each of them, as we after- 
wards ascertained, carried two long brass twenty-four pounders, 
” which worked on slides, and were served by regular artillerists, 
in her bows ; and as they came down on us, these were fired 
with very excellent aim ; and that at a distance, which from the 
inferior size of our guns, we did not think it expedient to answer. 
The effect of this distant fire, is, I think, more unpleasant than 
that of a closer action. You see the gush of smoke from the 
gun ; you know you are in the spot aimed at; a twenty- 
our pound shot is on its way to you; you can count eight or 
ten deliberately before it reaches the spot, and before it is deci- 
ded whether it strikes you or not. For my part I endeavoured to 
persuade myself that this would not strike me ; but apprehen- 
sive that if one of those shot came through the stern, it would 
bring a volley of splinters with it, I jumped on the taffrail, and 
sat there endeavouring to judge of the distance by counting the 
seconds which elapsed from the firing of the gun till the shot 
passed, which it did with a whiz, which I did not find quite such 
pleasant music, as Charles the XIIth declared the first volley of 
musket balls which he heard, to be. It was thought best to re- 
tain our fire till the enemy should be quite nearus. I had re- 
marked a good many holes made im oursails, and ropes cut away 
by the round shot, when my attention was attracted by a 
sputtering noise, and I was just going to ask the captain what it 
was, when catching me by the ‘arm, he said “they are firing 
grape, get from the taffrail.”” It was my duty to obey, which 1 
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did without the slightest demur. I think I can recollect my 
feelings at the time very well. I had in the course of the voyage 
more than half an inctination to see an action; but then I should 
have preferred having the controul of both its duration and its 
intensity. As it was, I could not help seeing that we were greatly 
outnumbered ; the consequence was, a very hesitating mood 
whether I sheukbdike dt or not. I had never seen one. It was 
worth enn one. It is not every day that we have 
the 55 the morning was misty and chill—that 
kind of wenther-whichis called raw, and I had not eat my break- 
fast; and bet-me tell yeu, Mr. Oldschool, that a breakfast before 
a battle is net to be despised. I fancy no one likes to fight be- 
fore breakfast ; and I knew not how to get it. The wheel had 
been unshipped, and the tiller ropes rove through blocks in the 
cabin ; and the cook was stationed there to assist in working the 
ship: the steward was at one of the guns. If I was again in 
such a situation, I would advise a different disposition of affairs. 
While I was in this blank humour, Ramsdell said to me, with as 
much glee in his countenance as if he had just been partaking of 
an excellent sea-pye, and a can of grog, (by the way there was no 
grog given to the men before the action; that was another error,) 
I'll warrant, we'll knock the dust out of these fellow’s jackets, 
if they come along side of us.” From the size of the enemy’s 
vessels, I was not quite so certain of the correctness of this de- 
claration as he appeard to be. They were up with us in as short 
a time as he desired, and before I could make up my mind 
whether I wished them in our vicinity or not. ‘Their fire was 
returned with spirit. The wind was light, but fair for Gibral- 
ter, the batteries and shipping of which were within sight, hav- 
ing by this time emerged from the straits and passed Europa 
point. ` The captain thought it best to keep the sail on the ship, 
and continue the course, although we fought under great disad- 
vantage by doing so, as we were able to reply to their fire 
with the two stern guns only. The captain apprehended, that 
the privateers might er at that a running fight would place us 
within the protection of the British batteries, before its conclu- 
sion, and therefore would attempt to carry the ship by boarding, 
and he directed the boarding nettings to be triced up, which 
placed us all, as it were, in a cage; but the enemy threw such 
showers of grape and cannister upon us, that in a quarter of an 
hour’s time the boarding nettings were cut away in all directions, 
and the rigging was so cut to pieces, that the ship became per- 
fectly unmanageable, and she drifted without our having any 
power of directing her course. About this time the ensign was 
shot away from the mizen peak, and fell on deck. The French- 
men supposed we had struck, and both vessels began to cheer ; 
but a continuation of our fire soon convinced them that they 
had been mistaken, and a very smart sailor, of whose name I re- 
collect only the first part which was.Tom, without waiting for 
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orders, snatched up the ensign, ran up the mizen shrouds, and 
tied it fast. It was not, however, long before the mizen shrouds 
were shot away andit fell a second time,when the part of it which 
was left, being torn into ribbands, was run up to the fore top 
gallant mast head, and displayed such a tattered escutchon that 
it would have been impossible to tell what nation it belonged to. 

The vessels of the enemy were long and low, built for sailing, 
and full of men. Inthe disabled situation of our ship, one of 
them took a position directly under our stern, and within fifty 
yards of us: the other lay on our larboard quarter, about double 
that distance. We could not give the least direction to our ship; 
but as the current set us to the eastward, and the wind, though 
light was fair, and assisted our drifting, it was evident that it 
was necessary only to fight long enough for the ship to be car- 
ried into such a situation, that if the privateers should at last 
succeed in capturing her, they could not get her against wind 
and current to Algeziras; but would have to abandon her to the 
British vessels of war, which we could see very composedly 
viewing all our troubles from Gibralter. I do not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that after the engagement had lasted an hour or 
so, my curiosity was sufficiently satisfied with its duration and 
effects, and I should not have objected to some of the British 
vessels coming to partake of the honours to be obtained : on the 
- contrary, I cast my eyes several times in the direction of Gibral- 
tar, when the smoke would permit me to see it, and felt no small 
‘degree of surprise at the tranquility with which the combat 
appeared to be viewed. But the sailors and soldiers on that 
station are accustomed to see and hear cannonading, and cus- 
. tom does wonders. Or,they might not have considered it any 
part of their business. 

What do you stop for?” said Charles the XIIth to his secre- 
tary, who, looking much aghast, had suspended his writing, at a 
time when the king was dictating to him. “ The bomb, sire!” 
exclaimed the secretary, alluding to one, which the moment be- 
fore had fallen through the roof, and whose fuse was hissing its 
preparation to explode. What has the bomb to do with your 
business? Go on with the letter,” said his majesty. So, I 
suppose, the British sailors minded their business, and left us to 
geton with ours. 

The Frenchmen, in consequence of their vicinity and their 
vessels being lower than ours, were very much exposed to our 
shot. We could bring but two cannon to bear on them; but 
they were completely within the effect of our muskets, and dur- 
ing the action I looked at them repeatedly with much astonish- 
ment, and could not help saying to myself, “it is really surpris- 
ing that they are not all killed yet!” They certainly bore the 
fire with much fortitude and perseverance, and took a great deal 
- of beating. The captain of one of them had but one arm; but 
with that he flourished his sword in fine style, and was constant- 
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ly encouraging hismen. Twice I levelled a musket at him; and 
as often thought it was a pity for the poor fellow, who behaved 
so well, and turned it on others; but notwithstanding my human- 
ity, before the action was over, he got a ball in his remaining 
arm, from some other person. One of the stern guns being over- 
loaded (for there was a strong temptation to fill them to their 
muzzles with canister shot,) in its recoil canted over, and as I 
took a hand-spike to assist in bringing it into a proper position, 
the captain applied his shoulder to it to assist me. At that mo- 
ment a grape shot which came through the port hole, struck 
him in the upper part of his breast and passed through his body, 
as he leaned in a stooping position. He fell, and the first mate, 
who was close by, assisted me to carry him below into the 
cabin. I have mentioned an Italian passenger; when the engage- 
ment was likely to take place, the captain thinking that he ap- 
peared to have no inclination to take a part in it, veiled his desire 
that he should remain below, by telling him, that he would be 
much obliged by his assisting the cook who was stationed in 
the cabin at the tiller ropes ; to this he assented, and I had nei- 
ther seen nor thought of him after, till I went into the cabin, 
where he and the cook were placed, with the tiller ropes in their 
hands, although the ship had long ceased to obey any direction 
from them. ‘They were both crying lustily; but from different 
motives ; the one from simple apprehension of the danger ; 
the other at what he conceived to be the degradation of being 
placed in a post of less danger that he was entitled to from his. 
experience. He was an old man, with a very rough and weather 
beaten face, had served his country in the revolutionary war, 
and lost one leg on board a privateer. It was owing to the lat- 
ter c.rcumstance, that the captain, supposing his activity impe- 
ded and his ability not equal to his inclination, had sent him 
below. ‘The old fellow was exclaiming, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, in all the variety of execrations furnished by 
the marine lexicon, which is very copious, at his being kept 
below. His companion said nothing; but perhaps he thought 
the more. While I was endeavouring to place the captain in as 
easy a position as possible, Ramsdell observing the hatchway 
leading from the cabin to the magazine, which was directly un- 
der it, open, the gunner beneath by its light very composedly fil- 
ling his cartridges from open casks of powder, drew an old sail 
over it. At this time one of the privateers ran aboard of us, 
und endeavoured to enter her men, over the stern, and through 
the cabin windows, two of which had been left open. Those 
who made the attempt over the stern, first entered our boat 
which hung there, and which being very much cut to pieces with 
the shot, when a number of the Frenchmen entered, gave way, 
and dropped them into the sea. Those who attempted the cabin 
windows were very unceremoniously pushed back, without any re- 
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gard on their side to the grace of attitude,for which their country- 
men are so celebrated, and without much concern on our part 
whether they gained their ship, or joined their companions, who 
had just tumbled into the waves. The old cook bore a hand in this, 
and useda pike with infinite good will. The dead lights were then 
got intotheir places. All this had kept us a considerable time 
below, and when it was accomplished we ran on deck. I was up 
first, and was much astonished at the appearance of affairs there. 
There were but three of our men to be seen. These were the se- 
cond mate, the boatswain, and Tom, the gallant fellow who had 
tied the colours to the mizen shrouds. I stood like a goose; I 
think so, because I am suse I felt like one. I could not imagine 
what had become of the men. ‘Tome it was all incomprehensi- 
ble. Ramsdell was on deck the instant after me. He compre- 
hended the whole thing at a glance, and with a presence of mind 
which I then thought, and still think wonderful, he ran, forward 
to the forecastle, and stooping at the hatchway, called like a 
trumpet, and in the pure nautical style, “ D——n your limbs, 
why are you skulking bel-w, when the Frenchmen are making 
all the sail they can away from us.” If he had told them as was 
the case, that at that moment the Frenchmen were lashing their 
bowsprit to our starboard mizen rigging, they might not have 
been extremely obedient to a command to come on deck ; but 
Ramsdell supposed that any information of that nature was un- 
necessary, and that they might be left to trust their eyes in that 
particular when they came ondeck. Perhaps he uttered the on- 
ly words which would have brought the fellows in an instant to 
their duty. As it was, they rushed on deck as fast they could 
push each other through the hatchway. Let me do them the 
justice to say, that they had not discovered the slightest dispo- 
sition to flinch from their guns till Ramsdell and I left the deck. 
He left it to assist in carrying his commanding officer below, 
and did not expect to be absent a minute. When in the cabin 
he could not leave it till the magazine was secured; for a wad 
coming in at the cabin window might have blown up the 
ship; and when that was done, the window had to be closed. 
By the time the crew got aft, the enemy were climbing over 
our quarters, and were promply met and repulsed with boarding 
pikes. An officer, distinguished by an epaulet, (I do not know 
what right any one on board a privateer had to wear it unless 
he belonged to the artillerists on board) was shot on our side 
and fell overboard. In the midst of all this confusion, I saw a 
mischievous little dog of about twelve or fourteen, who had dis- 
played throughout the action as much glee as if it was all a frol- 
ic, make a dart at one of the port-holes. What is the matter 
Ned?” said IJ. Why, sir, one fellow was firing through the 
port; but he has got my boarding pike with him.” After re- 
peated attempts to board, and finding his post very uncomforta- 
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ble, an antagonist endeavoured to cut loose his lashing, but in 
this he failed, all who attempted it were shot ; till at last his men 
fairly took to their heels, and ran below. Now would have been 
our turn to board ; but we could not spare the men, as the other 

rivateer had ranged along side during the close contest with 

er companion, and threatened us with an attempt to board from 
that side. This was the first time during the action we were 
able to get all our guns to bear on her, and the firing had become 
very animated, when a slight squall, (the breeze which was very 
light in the beginning of the action had now freshened conside- 
rably) striking the head sails, which hung flapping in all direc- 
tions, brought our ship round, and the bowsprit of the privateer 
which was lashed to her unable to bear the strain, or probably 
being injured by our shot, snapped short off, and we saw in an 
instant that she was loose from us. Her crew perceived it also, 
and hastening on deck, made some sail on her, and stood away 
from us, attended by her comrade, and saluted with three cheers 
by our men. 

I have often been surprised at the length of time which we 
hear of battles lasting, and the little destruction of human life on 
one or t’other side. This action was fought nearly all the time 
close aboard, and it lasted upwards of eight glasses, that is four 
hours. Our ship was literally cut to pieces in her spars, sails 
and rigging; and yet, to the astonishment of every one on board 
not a man but the captain was touched. I counted the marks of 
the grape shot in the lower masts, and the foremast, which had 
the least, had upwards of forty. The situation of the ship would 
be best known by the report of two naval officers, who made a 
survey of her when she got into Gibraltar, on account of the un- 
derwriters. I quote their words; for I preserved a copy of the 
document. After condemning almost all her spars, as unfit to 
be used again, they say, “ we have likewise examined the stand- 
ing and running rigging, and find the whole of it shot and cut, 
except of the former, the forestay, mainstay, and bobstay; and 
of the latter, the starboard mainbrace, the reef-tackle, and mizen 
stay-sail haulyards. They who know the rigging of a ship, will 
from such a statement, conceive the situation of this one ; and 
yet, I repeat it, not an individual of the crew was touched but 
the captain. The loss of our antagonist, was very different. We 
saw a number lying dead and wounded on their decks, and many 
were pushed overboard from our stern and quarters, three of 
whom, with the marks of boarding pikes about them, floating 

into Gibraltar, where they were buried, two or three days after. 

When the privateers left us, they stood overto Algeziras. While . 

in Gibraltar, I saw a resident of Algeziras, who said he was 

there when they arrived, and that he saw twenty dead bodies 

landed from one of them. Two men whom he had had in his 

employment, and who left him afew days before, were with 
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them ; one was killed and the other sent to the hospital. despe- 
rately wounded. The privateers were full of men, so that a shot 
could scarcely go amiss. One oſ them mounted two twenty-four 
pounders, brass guns, on slides, and ten nine-pounders besides 
swivels ; the other had ten guns, two of them like the others, 
working on slides. These guns, we were informed, were work- 
ed in both vessels by regular artillerists, nearly all of whom were 
killed. It might have been one of their officers that wore the 
epaulet. To soften the disgrace of the defeat, our antagonists 
reported in Algeziras, that our ship was a British transport of 
eighteen guns, with three hundred troops on board, and that she 
had fought part of the action under American colours. The 
colours they could not deny, for they were plainly seen during 
the action from Algeziras, although it was impossible to tell in 
their ragged state what they were. Our ship was unquestiona- 
bly saved by the attention which had been paid to the strength- 
ening of those parts which screened the men. A person could 
not spread his hand, from the main chains aft, and on the stern 
without touching holes made by grape shot; but the shot had 
penetrated only through the outer plank, and had lodged among 
the hoop-poles. No man could have remained alive on the deck, 
had not that protection been there. The better part of valour” 
in more ways than one, is discretion.” The action saved the 
three brigs. They made the best of their way, and their sails 
were seen, when they were hull down to leeward. 

After the action was over, I looked around on my companions, 
and could scarcely tell one from the other; the smoke and pow- 
der having made them as dingy as so many colliers. The first 
thing to be attended to was to get somcthing to eat and drink, 
and Ramsdell, who took the command of the ship, directed the 
cook and steward to produce their supplies, “make a bucket of 
grog, steward,” said he, “and, my lads! drink what you will, 
but take care not to drink too much; we may have something 
more to do yet; for I sce some gun boats coming out of Algezi- 
ras.” “Qh,” replied one of the men, I'll engage ue. can beat 
as many of those fellows, as can lie between us and the rock.” 
After a hearty breakfast, the men went to splicing the ropes, so 
as to set some sail that would assist them in getting the ship in- 
to the harbour of Gibraltar, from which we now saw a number of 
boats and barges putting off to us. They were soon along side, 
and hailed to say that they would assist in towing us in. I then 
first saw that Ramsdell, as well as myself, had made some re- 
marks about their dilatoriness; for, he declined their offer in 
rather a gruff tone, and said that their assistance might have 
been of some use an hour or two ago. 

As soon as the anchor was dropped, the ship was filled with 
British officers; among whom was the Governor, Genera! 
O’Hara, who having enquired for the person in command of the 
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ship, said to him, “ J am an old man, as you see,” taking off his 
hat, and showing his fine white hair,“ and have seen many ac- 
tions both by sea and by land, but I have never before seen a little 
Ship so gallantly defended as this has been.” And in the eve- 
ning, the admiral on the station, whose name I forget, sent to re- 
quest Mr. Ramsdell to go on board of his ship, where he receiv- 
ed him with great politeness, and said, “a letter from me may 
not be amiss, to show your owners and underwriters what I think 
of your conduct to day.“ He then sate down and wrote a note, 
the purport of which was, that after a most gallant defence of 
several hours against a very superior force, within sight of the 
garrison of Gibraltar, and some of his majesty’s ships, laying 
there, Mr. Ramsdell had conducted his ship into port, in her 
dismantled state, in a very seaman-like manner. This, we sup- 
posed, was an unusual tribute of praise, elicited from an English 
Admiral in favour of the commander of a merchant vessel of a 
different nation. 

Captain Hoggard languished for some time with his wound, 
and died. He was buried with great respect; a long train of 
British officers attending his funeral. The American flag was 
laid upon his coffin as a pall. It was intended to use the ship's 
énsign, but as there was only about two thirds of it remaining, 
Ramsdell said it would look like ostentation to display the tat- 
tered banner, and another was borrowed for the occasion. A 
stone was put over his grave, stating his name and age, and that 
he had fallen in an action with two French privateers. 

The cargo on board the ship was very valuable; much of it 
was ensured in England, and I have since heard that the under- 
writers at Lloyds’ presented the widow of captain Hoggard with 
one thousand dollars, and that some of our own Insurance Com- 
panies made her presents also. These gifts are creditable to those 
who present them, and have a very useful effect upon the sailors 
who are expected to defend the vessel and cargo; besides which, 
in the present case, the action saved the three American brigs 
that were astern of us when it commenced. 

Conversing one day with Ramsdell about the action, “ for my 
part,“ said he, J had determined not to be taken alive. Last 
year I was taken in the straits. Our ship carried six guns; we 
had but twelve men; and we were attacked by two French priva- 
teers. I was first mate. I thought we could beat any ching. I 
was foolish enough to be very anxious that they should come up 
with us, as the captain carried all sail he could on the ship to es- 
cape; but they out-sailed us, and got along side. They com- 
menced firing at a distance, while we reserved our fire till they 
came close; we then took in sail and began to engage, and I 
have often since laughed frequently at our preparation. Not 
knowing where we should be attacked, and wishing to be ready 
at all points, we ran two guns out of the stern ports, so that we 
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had two astern, and but two on each side. When we rounded 
to, and the captain asked, are you all ready fore and aft, it was 
instantly replied, all ready, sir; and on his giving the word well, 
now then, we fired a whole broadside, two guns at them, bang! 
bang! and to it we went. The engagement lasted nearly three 
glasses, by which time we had three men killed, and our rigging 
very much cut up, and there appeared no hope of escaping, when 
the captain said to me, Mr. Ramsdell, I believe we shall have to 
strike at last; for if they kill many more of our men, we shall 
have none left to work a gun.“ ‘I am afraid so,’ said I, ‘for we can 
make no sailon the ship.“ Well then haul down the colours 
said he; upon which I looked round, and, behold ! we had forgot 
to hoist them, and had been fighting all the time without any ; 
so, I had to go into the cabin, get the ensign, and hoist it, and 
we fought another glass, during which we had another man kill- 
ed, in order to let the Frenchmen see it, before we pulled it down. 
They boarded us directly from all sides, and were so enraged at 
our resistance, and at having some of their men killed, that in- 
stead of giving us some credit, which if they were brave men, 
or any thing but privateersmen, they would have done, the 
scoundrels beat those of us who were left, in such a manner that 
I thought they would have killed every one of us. I swore then 
that I never would be taken alive again, by those kind of pirates.“ 

I took up my quarters at a very pleasant hotel, and as the 
ship was obliged to remain from the 20th of August till the 12th 
of October to refit, I found sufficient amusement at so very in- 
teresting a place. Gibraltar has been sufficiently described, 
and my narration shall be confined to the incidents of the voy- 
age. The governor, as a mark of particular favour, permitted 
the ship to be hauled into the king’s dock to be repaired, and di- 
rected that she should be supplied with any thing she should 
want, and which could not be obtained elsewhere, out of his ma- 
jesty's stores. This was understood, however, not to be without 
paying for them ; and I think, it cost eight or ten thousand dol- 
lars to repair the damages done to the ship in part of one morn- 
ing. The day after the action, I went on board, to see how the 
ship looked, and to speak to the crew, several of whom I found 
with black eyes, and the marks of bloody noses, and on enqui- 
ring the cause, was told that having too great an allowance of 
grog the evening before, they had had a battle royal; but they 
said it was all for love, and there appeared to be no resentment 
harboured among them for the consequences. While the ship 
remained in Gibraltar, greater privileges of passing the gates of 
the garrison were given to her crew, than to any other sailors ; 
and it was found that men who belonged to other vessels, and 
who wished to pass the guard at unusual times, on being asked 
Ta ship they belonged to, were in the habit of answering, “ the 

uisa.’ 
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On the 12th of October, the ship being sufficiently repaired, 
sailed from Gibraltar, bound up the Mediterranean, having two 
ships of eighteen guns each from Liverpool in company. In the 
evening of the next day, we discovered three sail of large ships 
standing across our course ; one of them a frigate made a signal 
which was obeyed by the two Liverpool ships, who hove to for 
her; but seeing that the direction in which the largest was sail- 
ing would bring us along side of her, capt. Ramsdell thought he 
would prevent any delay by continuing his course, and speaking 
her instead of the frigate, for which the ships in our company 
had laid to; he accordingly stood on, and when within hailing 
distance, took his speaking trumpet to be in readiness to answer 
a hail which he expected : but no hail was made, and the strange 
ship which proved to be the Minotaur of 84 guns, was manœuvred 
as if with the intention of running our ship down, and which 
was very nearly effected. It appeared afterwards, that the Louisa 
was mistaken for an English ship, and that the frigate had'com- 
municated by signal that the three were all English, and accord- 
ing to the etiquette to be preserved by merchant ships, to those 
of his majesty’s navy, we should in such case have hauled up 
for the frigate to examine us. It was with difficulty that our 
ship avoided the immense bulk which brushed by us, our yard- 
arms being about a level with her quarter-deck. At the same 
time we were hailed with a long string of most virulent execra- 
tions, and asked why we had not hove to for the frigate. Rams- 
dell was a good-hearted, good-natured fellow ; off duty he would 
scarcely have been known for a sailor; on duty, he felt “all as 
one as a piece of his ship.” His temper was roused by the ap- 
parent attempt torun us down, and when this was succeeded by 
the hail which I have mentioned, he threw his trumpet on the 
deck, with the greatest indignation, and cried, “PI be d if] 
will answer such a hail—no, I'Il not answer, if the ship should be 
sunk under me for not doing it.” Atthis moment we saw a boat 
lowered from the Minotaur. I said to him, “they will fire into 
us, if you don’t heave to,“ (we were then under topsails.) “I 
don’t care,” said he, I'll neither answer nor heave to; they 
may fire if they please.” By this time the boat, manned with 
fifteen or twenty men, was pulling after us; the evening was 
growing dark fast. The officer in the boat was continually call- 
ing out Why don’t you heave to? Why don’t you heave your 
main-top-sail aback ?” It grew dark; we could see nothing of 
the ships; but the boat close to us pursued with the same calls 
from the officer of “Why don’t you heave to? Why don’t you 
heave your main-top-sail aback?” When we approached the 
large ship, Ramsdell had taken in sail, and intended to heave to 
for her. He now could easily by hoisting sail, have left the boat 
which was in chase; but he would neither add nor take in sail; 
he merely said, let him come along side if he can. At last, by 
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great exertions the boat was got along side. Ramsdell then or- 
dered the main-top-sail aback, and lanthorm to be brought on 
deck; “ but” said he, “throw no rope to them; let the fellow who 
commands come on board the best way he can; and suffer no 
one else to come on board.” ‘The officer with great difficulty, 
scrambled up the side, and exclaimed as he reached the deck, “! 
never saw English sailors behave in this manner before.“ You 
are not on board of an English ship,” said Ramsdell ; “ how dared 
you to hail me inthe manner you did?” “ Not on board of an Eng- 
lish ship,” said the officer, with great astonishment, “ what ship 
am I on board of?” „Of an American ship, and if I should treat 
you as you deserve, I would take you and your boats crew along 
to the port I am bound to, and there let you find your way back 
to your ship as well as you could.” „Sir,“ said the officer,“ his has 
been a mistake; we were told by a signal from the frigate that 
this was an English ship.” „And if it were an English ship, had 
you any right to hail her like a pirate? Go, sir, to your boat, 
and tell the captain of your ship, that I expected to find an 
English officer always a gentleman; and if he asks you who 
formed so wrong an opinion of him, tell him Charles Ramsdell, 
of the American ship Louisa.” By this time guns were fired, 
and blue lights burnt, and rockets set off on board the English 
ship, as signals for the boat; and the officer took his departure, 
in a tone somewhat different from the one he had on his arrival. 
Here we parted from the Liverpool ships. “If,” said Ramsdell 
“ we are to be treated in this manner by every British ship of war 
that we may meet merely because we are in their company, we 
had better cut the connexion, and have nothing to do with them.“ 
On the following morning, we fell in with a brig from Bos- 
ton, bound up the Mediterranean, with the commander, who 
wished to keep in our company, Ramsdell was acquainted. 
The next morning we saw a vesscl standing across our course, 
which when she approached to within about two miles, appear- 
ed to be reconncitering us, upon which the ship laid to for her 
to come down. When she came within long gun-shot, she show- 
ed Spanish colours, and fired a gun, which we answered, by 
showing our colours, and firing a gun to leeward. We now 
found her to be an armed ship of 18 guns, apparently full of men. 
She again stood towards us, and came to at about half gun-shot. 
I was leaning on the quarters looking at her, when Ramsdell 
took me by the arm, and said, walk forward a little, the fellow 
will try to throw a shot between the main and mizen, just over 
the place where you stand. Directly a gun was fired, the shot 
of which struck the water close by our stern, and the ship then 
came along side of us, and sent her boat aboard. Our men were 
all at their quarters, I had taken my old station, and while their 
officer went into the cabin to look at the ships’ papers, some of 
the Spaniards from the boat were suffered to come on deck. One 
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of them asked a sailor, in very broken English, for some tobac- 
co. Here's my tobacco-box, said the sailor, with a very sour 
phiz, taking a musket which stood by him, and strking the but 
of it against the deck. Is not this,“ asked the other, “ the ship 
that had an action with two French privateers in the straits about 
two months ago?“ „Why, do you ask?“ said the sailor. Be- 
cause, I know her; I was on board of one’of the privateers.” 
„Ah ha! shipmate, said the tar,“ if you know her so well, you 
had better advise Jack Spaniard to keep a greater offing.”’ 

The officer, had not been long in the cabin, before we heard 
some high words. It appeared, that on examining the ships 
papers, he thought, or affected to think, that there was some de- 
ficiency in them, and talked of taking the ship into Alicant. 
t The less you say on that subject the better,” said our captain, 
bundling up his papers; Come, sir, I must go on deck; I can't 
be detained here any longer by you:” on which he came from 
the cabin, very angry ,and very unceremoniously leaving the 
other to follow. The officer, who was in high wrath, at the ca- 
valier treatment, went into his boat, uttering something in Spa- 
nish, which I took to be a string of oaths, and saying something 
in broken English to Ramsdell, which he understood as at heart 
of firing into us. In the meantime, they in the Spanish ship 
had obliged the captain of the brig to go on board with his pa- 
pers, which they detained, but suffered him to go back in his boat 
to the brig. In this situation, the captain of the brig hailed, and 
said that the Spaniards had detained his papers, and was going 
to take the brig into Alicant. Ramsdell ordered four men to 
jump into the boat. What, sir,” said the first mate, “ shall I 
do, if they detain you?“ —“ You can fight your ship, Mr. Ben- 
net!” „Oh, then, I know what to do,” said Bennet; and as soon 
as the captain was on board the Spaniards, he ordered the main- 
topsail to be filled, and ranged along side, within twenty yards of 
the Spanish vessel, all hands at the guns, and a fellow, who 
could play on the fife, piping Yankee Doodle. We learnt after- 
wards, that the captain, on going into the cabin, saw the brig’s 
papers on the table, and seized them without any ceremony. 
There were several officers, who attempted to stop him; but he 
drew his cutlass, and forced his way on deck. Here we saw a 
great bustle, and a number of muskets presented at hjm, and at 
the same time heard him hail, “ Mr. Bennet, fire a broad-side 
right where I stand.” Bennet in a minute would have obeyed 
the order; but we supposed that some of the men who were hem- 
ming him in, understood what he said; for they gave way in- 
stantly, and he jumped on board the boat, and was rowed to the 
ship. As soon as he reached the deck, he hailed the brig— 
“Capt. Davis, Ihave got your papers; make sail, and if this 
scoundrel offers to prevent you, I will sink him.” Davis, was 
very alert in obcying the directions of his friend : no impedi- 
ment was offered, and hoth vessels stood on their former course. 
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The conduct of the Spaniard, appeared to be very unjustifiable. 
The papers of both the ship and brig were all full and fair. A 
number of Frenchmen were observed on board the Spaniard ; 
and some of our men suspected it to be a French vessel; but in 
this I think they were mistaken. She was well armed, and some 
of our men, who were stationed in the tops, counted upwards of 
an huadred men on deck. The conduct of Ramsdall, may be 
considered as rash, but it was successful; and success is some- 
times the only difference between the hero and madman. 

There were many cruisers in our way up the Mediterranean, 
and I had several opportunities of observing the spirit of our 
crew. One day, we discovered a sail standing for us. In a lit- 
tle time, she was ascertained to be a brig-of-war, of 18 guns. 
From her rigging the sailors said she was French. Ramsdell 
hailed the brig in company, and told the commander to get a 
considerable offing, in case the vessel coming down on us should 
prove anenemy. He then took in sail and hove to for her, all 
the men at their quarters. In this situation the strange vessel 
manceuvred as if to run astern of us. No colours were display- 
ed on either side. Ramsdell supposing she would cross the stern 
of our ship, stationed some men so as to wear round at the mo- 
ment she should do so, by which she would find herself along 
side instead of astern of us: but at the moment this was ex- 
pected, she ran along side, close aboard, and hoisted an English 
flag ; but before the flag was displayed, and while she was rang- 
ing along side, our sailors said, she is an English brig. She 
hailed, “ Where are you from? Where bound to? What brig 
is that in company? Have you seen any Frenchmen?” And 
on receiving answers to these questions, she went off with- 
out making any further examination. I afterwards asked one 
of our suilors, “ How did you know that to be an English brig?” 
«Oh, no Frenchman would run along side of us, as she did.” 
„ Well, how did he know our ship to be an American? We 
might have been a French ship, and had a person who spoke 
English, on board to answer bis questions.“ “ Yes, that is very 
true ; but he knew we were an American, for no French ship of 
our force, would have laid to for him to come along side of.” I 
might mention in Justification of our men’s opinion of the rigging, 
that on our-hailing to know what brig it was, we were answered 
the Mondovi, which from the name was probably a French built 
one. 

At another time, we were chased, very perseveringly, the 
wind right ahead, from daylight till noon, by a corvette built 
ship. She tacked whenever we did, and outsailed us. The cap- 
tain and supercargo of the brig in company, dined that day on 
board of the ship. By the time we sat down to dinner, the su- 
periority of the vessel in chase could be fairly ascertained from 
the deck. “ The fellow will be up with us by dark,” said Rams- 
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dell, whether Frenchmen or not. However, that need not spoil 
our dinner; we should fight none the better with empty sto- 
machs. After dinner we went on deck; the chase was about a 
league from us, to the leeward. The captain said to our guests, 
„Gentlemen, you had better go on board your brig. Keep a good 
distance to windward ; and if you do so, and this should prove 
to be a Frenchman, though he may take us, I think we will put it 
out of his power to take you. At the rate we have gone he 
would get along side of us in the night: we can’t avoid that; 
but as J like to see what I am about, I will save him the trouble 
of any further chase, and stand down to speak him while we 
have day-light.”” Our guests went away in their boat; but the 
boat directly came back with the four men who had rowed it, 
and desiring to speak to the captain, they told him that with the 
permission of captain Davis, they had came to offer their servi- 
ces on board, in case the ship in chase should prove to be un ene- 
my. ‘You are honest fellows, stout sailors, and true yankees,” 
said he; “come on board, and take your stations, at the guns; 
we may have need of all the aid we can get before the day is 
over.” All things were ready for action, and the ship under her 
top-sail, stood down towards the chase. When we ranged along 
side, she proved like the former one, an English vessel; but we 
were told that she had been taken from the French, and retain- 
ed her original spars and rigging. An officer came on board 
from her, and seeing our men at their guns, turned round to the 
captain, and said, “ surely, sir, you did not intend to engage our 
ship with your force.“ “ Certainly, I did,” said the captain, “ but 
you know I did not think it one of his majesty’s ships that we 
were running down upon.” 

One morning at day-light, we found ourselves close by two 
armed cutters, They were smart looking black little things, ex- 
actly alike, of ten guns each, and full of men. They hoisted 
English colours. The one nearest hailed with a trumpet large 
enough, at least with a tone loud enough, to have belonged to a 
line of battle ships. “Ho! heave your main-top-sail aback, till 
I send my boat aboard of you!“ - Ramsdell, who was standing 
beside me looking at them, somewhat nettled by being hailed in 
that manner by a vessel of the size; imitating the provincia! 
twang, generally supposed to belong to some of the eastern peo» 
ple, and drawling his words, replied,—“ Ho! what's that you 
say, neighbour?” Our neighbour who appeared to understand 
the derison intended, again hailed with a still deeper roar than 
his former one, “heave your main-top-sail aback, or I'll fire a 
broad-side into you: „Why, now, I guess, cried Ramsdell, 
still drawling in his former tone, that would be very unkind of 
you; for you might cut away some of my rigging, and then 
you'd soon see who would pay the piper.” By this time the 
other cutter hailed in a more respectful manner, and Ramsdell 
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gaid, “Well, my little fellow, as you appear to know how to be- 
have yourself, you n:ay come on board.” 

On the 3d of November, we arrived off Leghorn, where we 
were brought to by the British frigate Mermaid, and informed 
that the French troops were in Leghorn, which rendered it im- 

ossible for the ship to enter, in consequence of which it was 
judged prudent to put into Elba, till information could be obtain- 
ed of the situation of Leghorn; the ship therefore bore away for 
that Island, since celebrated as the short residence of the modern 
Charlemagne. On the evening of the 5th, we came to in the outer 
harbour of Porto Ferajo, with the small bower anchor ; but that 
not holding, in consequence of heavy squalls, we let go the best 
bower also ; notwithstanding which the ship began to drive, and 
before day-light, being almost on the rocks, under the light-house 
we were obliged to hoist both anchors, and get the ship under 
weigh, in order to take a station higher up in the harbour, where 
the bottom might be better holding ground. It blew in violent 
squalls, and we were obliged to tack fromlpoint to point, making 
little or no head way. Just at day-light, the fort fired a gun 
without shot; we supposed it to be a morning gun, and paid no 
attention to it: but afew minutes afterwards, as we were tack- 
ing ship, two or three more, shotted, were fired in quick succes- 
sion atus. We could not heave to; the ship was in the great- 
est danger of going on the rocks at the time, and the stupid fel- 
lows in the fort appeared to think that we were escaping out of, 
instead of trying to get into, the harbour. In this dilemma, I 
told the captain that if he would order some men into the boat, 
I would endeavour to stop the firing on us. The men were sent 
into the boat, and I jumped in after, and told them to row right 
up to the battery, on arriving at which, I was directed to go round 
a point higher up to the harbour, to the officer of the port. This 
I did, and told him who we were, and what was our difficulty. I 
was treated with great politeness, and asked if I wished any re- 
freshment ; I requested some coffee and breakfast for my men, 
and was admiring the promptitude and alacrity with which 
my request was granted, when a guard of soldiers entered the 
room and told me rather roughly, that I and my men, must go 
with them, which I did without hesitation, thinking that they 
wished to conduct me to the governor or some superior officer 
of the place, instead of which, they led us to a very uncomforta 
ble looking mansion, whose interior did not belie its outside 
consisting of one large room floored with brick, and desiring us 
to walk in, fairly turned the key on us. The grating of the lock 
made me whistle a long whew, and called forth other exclama 
tions from my companions. My anxiety was shortly after very 
much increased by hearing several cannon fired in the direction 
I supposed the ship to be. I was utterly unable to conjecture 
what was the cause of this, and remained in great uncertainty 
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and anxiety for an hour or two, when one of the men peeping 

through a crack in the door saw an English naval officer at a lit- 
tle distance. which he informed me of, and knocking at the door, 

1 desired the sentinel to call him to me. He was the captain 

of a frigate, then lying in the harbour. I told him who I was, 

and the awkward situation in which I was placed. Make yout- 

self easy, sir, said he, you shall be here but a few minutes: He 

left me, and directly after the British consul came, who told me 

that I and my men were at liberty, and desired me to accompa- 

ny him to a hotel near his home, where I would find all the ac- 

commodations I might want. From him I learnt that our ship 

had been in great danger of being driven on the rocks, which 

was the occasion of her firing several guns, as signals of distress. 

She had let go her anchors, but drifted with them all ahead, in 
consequence of the extreme violence of the squalls, and was 
obliged to cut her cables. A number of boats had gone to her 
assistance, among which were four from the British frigate, 
Sancta Theresa, the master of which had got on board of her, but 
being unable to regain his boat, had been taken out to sea.“ But,” 
said he, “ she will soon be back, and in the mean time command 
whatever is in my power to procure for you.” I felt very grateful 
for such kindness from a perfect stranger, and proffered in a 
situation where it was so much needed. The next day came, 
and the next, and the next, but no ship came with them. I as- 
cended the highest ground several times a day, and looked out 
for her with great solicitude. On the evening of the third day, 
while I was pacing backwards and forwards on the pavement 
before the hotel, hearing the rapid approach of horses, I looked 
up, and behold, the captain leaped from a horse and seized me 
by the hand. Why, Ramsdell! where did you come from? 
where's the ship?” “At Porto Lougone, two leagues from this, 
where having lost all our anchors, and twenty times escaped the 
rocks, we at last brought the ship up with a couple of guns in- 
stead of anchors. You’ll see the master of the frigate, whom 
we took along with us, and he’ll tell you that he never had such 
a jaunt in all his life. But here’s a bundle of your clothes; I 
thought you would want them, and be rather uncomfortable till 
you knew what had become of us ; therefore, as soon as the ship 
was secured, I got these rags, and that fellow, who can’t under- 
stand a word I say to him, and we have come here like a couple 
of flying proas.” 

From this place afew days afterwards, I crossed in a sparona- 
ro to Piombino in Tuscany. 

Poor Ramsdell ! he was an excellent seaman, possessed of the 
greatest presence of mind, of the most determined courage, and 
the most affectionate heart. I frequently delight in recollecting 
him. It is that feeling which has induced me to write this nar- 
rative of the events which occurred while I was in his compa- 
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ny ; and in which I have been cbliged to mention myself oftener 
than I would have done, could I have avoided it. 

I say poor Ramsdell! The next voyage was his last. He had 
command of a ship, and is supposed to have been lost in a severe 
gale of wind in the Atlantic. Neither vessel nor crew were ever 
heard of. 

I know nothing of his parentage or connexions, except, that 
they lived in Nantucket. R. 


Arr. V].—The Pirate; by the Author of “ Waverly, Kenil- 
worth, Fe.” 


[We have already submitted to our readers, a very copious Review ofthe 

PR- (see the No. for January 1822,)—but we are tempted to renew 
the subject, in the following article, because it contains some excellent ob- 
servations on the mooted point of novel-reading. The abstract of the story 
af the romance is omitted, as vc suppose it is by this time familiar to every 
one; but if any one should wish to refresh his recollection, he may refer to 
the Number just cited.] 


Wu does not the Christian Observer review the Waverly 
Novels? has been so often repeated, that we think it time at 
length to attend to the inquiry. Our protracted silence will 
hive shown that we are not very vchement admirers either of no- 


_vels or novel-reading; and, as Christian observers, we do not 


hold ourselves obliged very frequently to notice works like the 
present, There are, however, cogent reasons for at length ad- 
verting ta the subject. The Waverly Novels already amount to 
no less than thirty-nine volumes: their multifarious contents, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are eagerly swallowed (for novel rea- 
ders do not wait to masticate, much less digest, their repast,) by 
innumerable readers in every corner of theempire : the book shops 
are crowded with candidates for the first reeking copies the mo- 
ment a new tale is announced; long before which auspicious 
event, from the wholesale vender to the itinerant bookstall, the 
the wary bibliopole placards his widow and counter with the in- 
telligence : edition after edition is bespoken before it can be print- 
ed; the humblest circulating library must have its duplicate and 
triplicate copies; the parlour the drawing-room, and it is well 
if not the kitchen and servants’ hall and nursery also, become 
possessed of this indispensible piece of furniture: the young 
and old, the gay and the grave, all sit down with avidity to the 
perusal; and more time and energy are perhaps employed in 
settling who among so many anxious expectants shall ürst have 
the precious volume, than would almost suffice for reading it; 
the lady's maid and footman quarrel for the prior claim to pur- 
loin a sight of the parlour copy; while the very cook aad her 
scullion expedite their operations to have a snug hour for the 
borrowed treasure from the circulating library. Go where you 
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will, a Waverly Novel peeps forth; you find it on the breakfast 
table, and under the pillow; concealed in the desk of the clerk, 
and the till of the shopman ; in the sleeve of the gownsman, and 
the pocket of the squire; on the barouche-box, and in the sword- 
case ; by day-light, by lamp-light, by moon-light, by rush-light ; 
ay, even among the Creek Indians has been seen a volume of 
these far-famed tales beguiling the tedious hours of the daughter 
of an Alabama planter, as she sat down with her coffee-pot by 
the evening fireside in the recesses of an American forest. 


Scandit eodem quo dominus ; neque 
Decedit æratà tnremi, et 
Post equitem sedit. ° 


Works thus numerous and popular—and which, both from 
these circumstances, and from the high degree of talent that per- 
vades them, must have no inconsiderable effect upon the public 
taste and sentiments—undoubtedly claim some attention in a 
miscellany like ours; nor shall we shrink from putting our rea- 
ders in full possession of our sentiments upon them. i 

Theré are, also, other reasons which have determined us to 
enter on the present subject; not the least of which is, that the 
modified character of the Waverly Novels has gained access for 
them into many families in which general novel-reading had 
been strictly interdicted. Even religious families, in numerous 
instances, have suffered these specious works to become the 
means of breaking down the barrier which had been hitherto 
maintained between the habits of bona fide Christians, and the 
habits of worldly society ; and an opening for injurious or trifling 
reading being once admitted, it is not easy to anticipate where 
the evil may stop. A single novel, if not more exceptionable 
than are the generality of the Waverly Tales, would scarcely 
have induced us to go far out of our path to notice it: we should 
have calculated on its dying away without producing any very 
considerable effects on society, and certainly without causing any 
material innovations in the habits of those persons to whom no- 
vel-reading was a very rare or unknown practice. But such a 
constant repetition of the draught, even though its composition 
be but partially deletcrious, may be highly dangerous. The vo- 
lumes in question already amount, as we have stated, to the num- 
ber of our Articles of Religion; and it will be well if they do 
not prove‘ forty stripes save one” for their readers and the pub- 
lic. Each stroke may be gentle, and yet the united effect of the 
whole severe; especially should the act of novel-reading, being 
thus frequently repeated become a habit, and find its way perma- 
nently into families hitherto inaccessible to its baneful influence. 

The Waverly Novels, however, must not be the whole of our 
theme; for they are but a part, though, for one writer, a very 
considerable part, of the mass of works of entertainment and 
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imagination which now so profusely issue from the presses of 
England and Scotland, and which are eagerly perused by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen of all ranks, ages, and capacitics. Poetry, in particu- 
lar, has, of late years, made most prolific shoots: and we wish 
we could add with truth, that “ its leaves are for the healing of 
the nations.” To ali this, we must append, as a part of our gen- 
eral indictment, the mass of tales, poems, dramas, and other ef- 
fusions which float, “trifics light as air,“ over the stream of our 
diurnal, and weekly, and monthiy literature ; and all of which 
go into the vast aggregate of the national reading, and tend 
strongly to influence the public taste, sentiments, and conduct. 

It seems tous a question of delicate casuistry to what extent 
religious famiiies may lawfully indulge in the perusal of works 
of mere taste v. imagination. As a general principle, it is easy 
to say “ The less the better ;” but such a sweeping denunciation 
howeve: convenient to the casuist, is not likely to convince or re- 
form those who require conviction or reformation ; nor is it, in 
fact, altogether well-founded. The imagination is not necessari- 
ly an enemy; like other faculties of the mind indeed, it is de- 
preved by the Fal! ; but, like them also, it may be employed, un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for the most valuable pur- 
poses. The perversion is not in the faculty, but in its applica- 
tion; and the object of a christain should be, not to extirpate it, 
but wisely to controul its unlawful tendencies, and to dispose it 
to virtuous and heavenly objects. To abandon it to the service of- 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil,“ is both unnecessary and 
most inexpedient. It ought rather to berescued from this degra- 
dation, and employed, as the sacred writers and our Blessed 
Lord himself employed it in their figures, and parables, and 
apologues, and allegories, for the glory of God and the good of 
man. To this we might add, that its occasional exercise fur- 
nishes a powerful relief to the man of business or study; and 
may even be of use in some cases, to the clergy themselves; at 
least to those of them whose leaden pinions require such an aid, 
or whose soporific habits of thought and language might be sub 
limed, to the great satisfaction of their auditories, though often 
dangerous, faculty. 

But the subject strikes us in another aspect. We live in a 
somewhat unkindly climate: a large portion also of our popula- 
tion are cooped up in towns and cities; we are proverbially sub- 
ject to rains and fogs and chills, to dark days and long evenings; 
and the habits of the people, concurring with these natural cau- 
ses, render in-door occupations and amusements essential to Bri- 
tish ideas of comfort. Every parent who wishes to discourage 
in his children the inordinate love of visiting, gossiping, and 
pleasure-taking, and at the same time not allow the domestic 
fireside to become the scene of listlessness, indolence, or inanity, 
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perhaps of fretfulness or quarreling, must feel the great impor- 
tance of light (we do not say trifling) reading as one of the best 
resources for his purpose. Young persons cannot be every mo- 
ment employed either in their studies or in active recreations, 
or in devotional exercises: it 1s desirable also on many accounts 
to promote among them a taste for reading, which cannot be al- 
together done by means of treatises of dry and abstract argument. 
Here then is a fair opening for books of an innocent and amusing 
character; such as voyages, travels, the lighter arts and sciences, 
poetry, and many of the papers in periodical and other publica- 
tions. The chief, though by no means the only danger, is in 
the admission of works purely of imagination. As for doubtful 
sentiments, injudicions expressions, and exceptionable facts and 
allusions, it is hard to say how they can be wholly excluded, even 
where works of fiction are most strictly shut out. There are 
comparatively few books of light reading, even of a useful kind, 
in which a prudent Christian parent may not detect passages 
which he could wish altered or omitted, The most moral writers, 
unless they are sincere Christians, are apt to introduce unscrip- 
tural principles and motives ; and even sincere Christians are not 
always men of good taste, and enlightened judgment, or conscious 
of what will bear reading, word for word, in a family circle. In 
ail these cases, the best safeguard is the viva voce comment of a 
judicious parent or friend; and where this can be had, many a 
work may be read with advantage, which, if studied in silence 
and solitude, would have been highly dangerous to a youthful 
mind. 

It is clear, then, that works of imagination cannot be condemn- 
ed at once and in the gross, simply on account of there being a 
supposed imprcpricty in exercising the particular faculty of 
mind to which they appeal; for the imagination, as we have 
seen is not necessarily a vehicle of evil, and may even be 
made a vehicle of good. It is equally clear also, that an occa- 
sional occurrence of wrong sentiments or other partial deformi- 
ties, in works of imagination, cannot be fairly visited with a. 
total banishment of this branch of literature, without appiying 
the same rule to many other classes of works, including a very 
large proportion of those which are among the very best for the 
family fireside. One chief class of works of imagination, namely 
poetry, is found, even by religious parents, to be not only a valua- 
ble literary amusement for young persons, but an excellent vehi- 
cle for instruction and the promotion of right feelings ; provided 
(as it must be also in the cases of works not of imagination) a 
due exercise of piety and judgment is made in the selection.. 
There is then, in fact nothing, strictly speaking, in works of ima- 
gination, which is malum per se ; and yet, as our readers will dis- 
cover in the course of our remarks; we perceive so much that is 
exceptionable in the general, and almost inevitable, accompani- 
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ments of such works, that we should be inclined to lean more 
towards the extreme, for an extreme it would certainly be, of 
total prohibition than of unlimited indulgence. 

In order to make the necessary distinctions which belong to 
the subject, and to lay our ideas before our readers in some de- 

ree of order, we shall venture to classify works of imagination 
under three heads :-— 

First, Those which are written with an obviously bad inten- 
tion. . | 

- Secondly, Those which are written with no definite intention 
at all, except fame or profit to the author, and amusement to the 
reader. 

Thirdly, Those which are written with a positively good in- 
tention. 

Of those which come fairly under the first of these classes we 
shall say very little; since it cannot be necessary, we should hope, 
to warn any person who can read so grave a page as ours, thit 
euch works are wholly and peremptorily inadmissible. They 
will not bear a question: they are clearly contraband ; they ought 
not to be written ; they ought not to be sold ; they ought not to 
be read. Of this class are some of the productions, especially 
among the later ones, of Lord Byron.. The most unbounded Chris- 
tian charity cannot give the authors of such works as those to 
which we allude, credit for a single right feeling or good motive 
in obtruding them on the world. The publications themselves 
may evince more or less of genius in their composition; they 
may be patrician or plebian; they may be poetical or prosaic ; 
they may be concocted in the regions of Castalia and Hippocrene, 
or in the purlieus of Grub-street or the Fleet-ditch; they may 
issue from the loyal press of Mr. Murray, or the radical press 
of Mr. Hone; they may be “ got up” for rose-wood tables and 
velvet sofas, or for tap-rooms and ale-house benches; but, what- 
ever their extrinsic circumstances, their mischievous character 
is so palpable that they cannot for a moment be tolerated by any 
man who is worthy of the name of a Christian, and therefore 
surely need not form the subject of discussion or animadversion 
in the pages of the Christian Observer. 

The second class, and that which will engross the greater part 
of our intended remarks, consists of works of imagination, (chief- 
ly works of fictitious narrative,) written without any positive 
intention of mischief, and with as little serious intention of doing 
good ; and of which the object is to assist the purse or the lite- 
rary reputation of the author, and to amuse and interest the rea- 
der. In this class we place the Waverly Novels. We cheerful- 
ly acquit the writer of any bad intention; we even acknowledge, 
with pleasure, that he has on many occasions done willing ho- 
mage to virtue; and, if we except the offensive oaths and profane 
exclamations which are sometimes found in the mouths of the 
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personages whom he has created, his pages are generally charac- 
terized by a decorum which forms a pleasing contrast to the li- 
centious and inflammatory representations of too many of his 
brother novelists, Richardson himself not excepted. To admit 
his gigantic powers would be superfluous; we take these for 
granted ; it is of moral qualities only that we are now speaking. 
And as we have frankly allowed that the author has no serious 
wish to do mischief, we think he cannot refuse to admit, in re- 
turn, that he has as little decided aim to affect any moral good. 
He evidently loves writing; he seems not averse to fame; and 
probably has no objection to pecuniary remuneration: and all 
these three points appear to be united in his present scheme of 
authorship. He doubtless further wishes his works to stand well 
with the respectable part of the public; and as a moral man him- 
self, he could have no desire to supplant good morals in others. 
Still, we should judge that positive utility is quite a secondary 
object with him: where it falls in with the agreeable, so far all 
ts well; but farther than this probably does not appear to him 
necessary. Something of this kind we can conceive to be the 
fair balance between the author and his conscience; and we are 
willing to argue the case on this temperate and not unreasonable 
supposition. 5 | 
We shall not scruple, then, to say, that it is with feelings of 
very considerable regret that we witness the prodigal expendi- 
ture of time, and genius, and “ talents,” (we use the word in 
its theological as well as literary acceptation,) which occurs in 
the volumes of the author of Waverly. We cannot but think 
that such splendid powers of imagination and intellect were 
bestowed by Providence for far higher purposes than novel writ- 
ing: we connot but fear that thirty-nine volumes of mere tales, 
without any good or useful object in view, will form a sorry item 
in the final account of a human being thus gifted, and responsible 
for the application of his time, bis faculties, and his opportunities 
of glorifying God, and benefiting mankind. Perhaps, indeed, this 
sort of language may furnish a good subject for the playful ridi- 
cule with which the author is accustomed to visit the Puritanical 
and Presbyterian offences of former days. We believe, however, 
that not only the public, but the author himself, would be little 
disposed to treat with levity, and as mere cant, such terms and 
ideas as “ moral responsibility ;” a “state of probation ;” and 
« rendering an account to God at the day of judgment, for every 
idle word as well as vicious deed; and we will not deny that 
thoughts of this nature involuntarily force themselves on our 
minds as often as we witness men of extraordinary powers wast- 
ing their energies year after year in worthless pursuits, “ which 
cannot profit, for they are vain.” We would not willingly be 
fastidious or uncharitable ; we would not dry up the fountains of 
elegant literature, or lay a rude embargo on the lighter produc- 
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tions of taste and imagination; we would not make religion to 
consist in an austere renunciation of innocent recreations, or re- 
strict either authors or their readers to the graver departments 
of divinity and philosophy; but we must ever contend for that 
great Christian principle, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.“ Rigid as this principle 
may at first sight appear, it is not so in reality ; for the glory of 
God may be as certainly, though not as directly or obviously, con- 
sulted in a due indulgence in any proper recreation, useful for 
the refection of the mind, as in the gravest pursuits of business 
or charity. But in all these things there is a line of boundary 
and demarcation not easy to be formally defined, but which a 
conscientious Christian will readily ascertain in his own case in 
practice, and which he will be anxious not to transgress, or even 
to approach. It is not for us to judge between any individual 
and his conscience; or between his conscience and his Maker ; 
but we may be permitted to lament, that the vast powers expend- 
ed on the voluminous productions which have called forth these 
remarks, were not devoted to some object of less dubious bene- 
fit to the world, and which, on a death-bed, might perhaps have 
given greater satisfaction in the retrospect to the the unknown 
author himself. 

But it is not with the writer, but with his works, and their ef- 
fects on the public, that we are chiefly concerned. Our object 
in the following pages is to show the tendency of the taste, at 
present so prevalent, for trifling reading, particularly in the arti- 
cle of fictitious narrative. We have not chosen the tales of the 
author of Waverly as our immediate subject, on account of their 
being among the worst species of novels, but precisely because 
of mere novels they are among the best: they are less inflamma- 
tory, less morbid, and far more manly and intellectual than most 
of their fellow-culprits. Indeed, by many thorough novel-readers, 
they are considered somewhat tame; the very complaint is made 
against them which the French have so long urged against Miss 
Edgeworth, that her works want “ sentiment ;” in short, that they 
are destitute of the voluptuousness which most readers look for 
in a novel. All this is so much in their favour, that in selecting 
them as our“ point d'appui,“ we are giving every advantage to 
the panegyrist of novel-reading, and taking the ground least fa- 
vourable to our own argument. We think, however, we shall be 
able to show, that the general tendency of a habit of novel-read- 
ing, even were no individual novel more exceptionable than one 
of the Waverly Tales, is to a high degree inexpedient and injuri- 
ous.—We select “ The Pirate,“ not because it is the best or the 
worst, either in a moral or a literary point of view, of the works 

of this celebrated author, but because it happens to Be the last. 
As a work of genius, it stands much lower than many of the former 
productions from his pen, though still sufficiently high to chal- 
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iénge no mean intellectual suffrage : in its moral aspect, it may 
be about on a par with them; though in one respect, it is above 
several of them, as it exhibits a much smaller, though unhappi- 
ly still ample portion of irreverence for the words and sentiments 
of the sacred Scriptures. 8 
[Here follows an outline of the tale, for which we have alrea- 
dy refered our readers to the preceding volume of the Port Folio. 
In our next we shall present the general reflections on the sub- 
ject, eh are subjoined in the Christian Observer, to this ana- 
lyssis. 


Arr. VII.. Ihe Favourite of Nature: a Tale. 


WE are, of course not swayed by the opinion, now gone by, 
that a work of genius is unworthy critical notice, because there 
is no other name for it than that of a tale ar novel. To say no- 
thing of thé important fact, that productions in this walk of lite- 
rature have the greatest number of readers, and that, therefore, a 
more jealous critical surveillance of them is called for, there are 
no works in which more talent or eloquence may be displayed, 
more knowledge of man and mankind unfolded, or more practi- 
cal and striking lessons of honour and feeling, and even wisdom 
and virtue, inculcated. We think the work before us cannot be 
read without deeply touching the feelings and mending the heart; 
and therefore our omission of it would have been an act of in- 
justice to the public as well as to the author. We should cer- 
tainly not have noticed it, if it had only told a beautiful tale, if it 
did not, moreover, work out a moral of the deepest concernment 
and most extensive application. l 

Notwithstanding the important, and seemingly essential part 
assigned, in this novel, to the passion of love, in its most engross- ` 
ing aspect—nay, notwithstanding the fact, that a person of each 
sex dies of unrequited love,—we should not style it a mere love 
novel ; in other words, a tale where the progress and fate of a 
love-affair, as it is called, forms the main object, and is not the 
medium forthe conveyance of more dignified and edifying les- 
sons. In the character under its dominion, love is one only 
of several violent passions, all operating at once; which pas- 
sions, rather than love, bring on the catastrophe, and raise its 
warning monument. Although the reader, therefore, on open- 
ing this work, may meet with many of the worn-out features of 
very ordinary novels ; may be startled by many pressings to the 
heart, and strainings to the bosom; may take alarm at the hack- 
neyed, and therefore ill-chosen, names of Mortimer, Rivers, and 
Waldegrave,—names, we do think, the most prominent in cir- 
culating-library nomenclature,—may read the first two thirds of 
the story with but faint glimpses of the author’s object, and in 
the belief that he is reading a common-place story, be tempted 
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to throw it aside ; we advise him to persevere, and we can as- 
sure him that, in the last third part of the tale, which has the 
farther effect of increasing the value of the whole, by showing the 
bearing of the parts which preceeded it, he will find a good sense, 
spirit, beauty and pathos, an unity of plan, developement of vir- 
tuous purpose,and consummation of moral effect, which would in- 
duce us to place the work in a very respectable rank among those 
fictitious compositions which are at once interesting and useful. 

The author’s main object is to trace a miserable and most 
tragical catastrophe, the impetuous course of several violent 
passions, which are unbridled by prudence, and uninfluenced by 
any steady prihciple of action; and to read this lesson to the 
young, that, even to the most attractive favourites of nature, if 
wrapped up in self, and rendered insensible to, because habitual- 
ly unconscious of, the feelings of their fellow creatures, our sym- 
pathies cannot be accorded—nay, our compassion will be almost 
denied to the acutest agonies of their self-inflicted misery. The 
lesson is strengthened, in the tale, by the contrast of an opposite 
character, endowed with warm affections, which, though ardent, 
are controlled by religious principle, generously and cheerfully 
making sacrifices of the dearest objects of life, when a sense of 
duty calls for them. 

Eliza Rivers is the highly gifted subject of the author’s expe- 
riment. In person she is all “that youthful poets fancy when 
they love; and has, moreover, every talent and accomplishment 
which we can imagine extending the power of female charms. 
She is not without kindly affections, but her whole character is 
lowered by the violence of her passions. In her, love is quite a 
disease of the mind, and the means of exciting in her to morbid 
activity, other passions—not only jealousy, and its attendant ha- 
tred, but pride in its most engrossing and selfish form—in so 
much thatall her personal charms failin producing in the reader’s 
mind a genuine sympathy with her; and even has commisera- 
tion of her final sufferings is diminished by the feeling that, with 
all the noise and clamour of excessive selfish sensibility, she suf- 
fers no more than she herself has occasioned to a much worthier 
person, who suffered in silence. This externally captivating, 
though far from amiable maid, having been left an orphan, is the 
inmate of her guardian, Mr. Henley, rector of Fairfield, about a 
day’s journey from London ; a man of sense, piety, and worth, 
which eminently fit him for his sacred office. His only daugh- 
ter, Louisa, is a little older than his ward; and, as little addicted 
to self as Eliza is engrossed by it, is a pattern of unaffected piety 
and benevolence. 

Mortimer Durand, Mr. Henley’s nephew, comes to Fairfield 
as his uncle’s curate, and being much at the rectory, although 
not under its roof, is irretriveably in love with the beautiful Eliza, 
much sooner than we should have expected from the sagacity of 
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his character. Eliza's vanity is gratified by his attachment, and 
without her own heart being much concerned, she accepts of him 
as a lover. Her regard for her betrothed gradually improves 
into attachment, and his elegant and well-ordered mind consid- 
erably influences and enlarges hers. But although his tranquil 
exercise of his parish duties leads her to assist in many acts of 
kindness to his pastoral charge, she nevertheless does nothing 
from a steady principle of action; and her charities are very 
often postponed to her pleasures. She has the misfortune 
to have a bosom friend in a Miss Brooke, the niece of a Lady 
Delville, resident in the neighbourhood. These persons usu- 
ally spend the winter in London, boast of high acquaintance, 
and ape fashion in all possible -ways; of course they make 
very merry with their beautiful friend’s teaching of little village 
children to read, and her visiting their sick parents ; and, it hap- 
pens, are the means of several charitable intentions, on her 
part, being frustrated. The anticipation of the displeasure 
of Mortimer on such occasions is enough to hurt Eliza’s 
pride; and any actual allusions to her failures of duty lead 
to the display of much petulance and pettishness. Although, 
before her acquaintance with Mortimer, Miss Rivers had seen, 
and enthusiastically admired, the elegant Frederick Waldegrave, 
who arrived from London on a visit to Sir George Melmoth, a 
neighbouring sporting baronet, there is yet no change in her 
views. Waldegrave is altogther irresistible in person, manners, 
and address: but as cold-hearted, selfish, and calculating as a 
man of -the fashionable world can be imagined to be. Except, 
however, being addicted to gaming, he is not described as being 
profligate or debauched. This person is, of course, captivated 
with the exquisite beauty of Miss Rivers; and finds her rural 
simplicity, and, above all, her undisguised feelings of admiration 
for himself, in contrast to the artificialness and. coldness of the 
London fair, an exceedingly figuant and pleasant sort of au- 
tumnal variety. Her engagement, too, renders it safe’ as he 
thinks, to amuse himself with his beautiful captive, with some- 
thing analagous to that advantage which is the angler’s over his- 
prey, when, having hooked it, he gives it line, winds up, again 
allows it lay, and enjoys its struggles; all the time safe, in his. 
own person, from being drawn by it intothe pool. Her feelings. 
towards her gay new admirer do not increase Eliza’s relish for 
the more sombre prospects of what her friend Miss Brooke calls. 
a fiarson’s wife ; and although she has not yet resolved on the- 
base acf of absolutely substituting the new lover for the old, 
a variation which her vanity never leaves her to doubt, is in 
her power,—she does not diguise from herself, and has not art 
enough to veil from her friend Miss Brooke, that the arrangment 
would be far from disagreeable to her. She is invited by Lady 
Delville and Miss Brooke to spend a winter with them in Lon- 
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don ; which their much increased power in consequence of Miss 
Brooke’s having succeeded to the immense West India wealth of 
her father, promises to make one of unusual gaiety and splen- 
dour. In London Waldegrave is of course a daily visiter at 
Lady Delville’s; delighted with -the unequivocal proofs in her 
manner, of his being the very idol of Eliza's soul. Mortimer is 
as contentedly forgotten by her as if Ae had not a feeling on the 
subject, or had never existed. Her London Lothario intimates 
to her an intention of going to the Continent, which the young 
lady receives with the most undisguised emotion, and first de- 
clares the state of her heart by the inartificial process of a flood 
of tears. This being a movement rather unexpectedly powerful, 
the wary angler is actually drawn in, and has one plunge before 
he has time to take a new position for farther resistance. He 
cannot escape declaring, too, and for some months is considered 
by his fashionable circle to be the affianced of Miss Rivers, as in- 
disputably as was once his predecessor Mortimer; no one in that 
gay assemblage seeing any thing more in Miss Rivers’ change 
sentiments and lovers, than a very expedient and praise-worthy 
measure—the which the lady intimates, in course of post, to the 
said Mortimer Durand, in a letter of five or six lines. He comes 
to London, and rather perplexes his false one by a visit 
when she isin the midst of preparations for a ball; and bidding 
her a final, and very inconveniently impassioned adieu, which 
does make her look grave for a day, returns to the country, falls 
into a decline, and dies; which last occurrence, but for Walde- 
grave’s presence, and some unusually brilliant parties in pros- 
pect, would have been extremely shocking to Miss Eliza Rivers; 
who, as it is, in the excess of selfishness, asks what right Morti- 
mer Durand had to cross the path of Aer happiness. 

A retribution, in identical kind, is in store for our unfeeling 
heroine. Waldegrave gets himself gradually extricated from the 
meshes in which he was so unwarily entangled ; and, influenced 
by his mdisposition to matrimony—Miss Rivers’ small fortune 
his losses at play—the ridicule of his friends in St. James’s Street 
—the inconvenience of “ the poor girl’s” passionate attachment 
—his threatened thraldom from her jealousy, pride, and pe- 
tulance—and the inelegance of her too much declared country- 
fied sensibilities—resolves to begin the process of shaking off, 
by re-announcing a visit to the Continent. Reproaches, vollied 
with a spirit altogther too alarming to be endured by the 
~ tranquillity of the highest London fashion, it may easily be be- 
lieved, do not change his resolution; and to the Continent he 

s. 
The anxieties and self-tormentings of the ungovernable Eliza. 
in her lover’s absence, are well described. These are aggravated 
tenfold by receiving from him, during a month only one very 
short formal letter, in answer to a score of epistles, of almost raving 
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love and jealousy, written from Kensington, where she has taken 
up her abode for the summer and autumn, in the boarding-house 
of her former French governess, to be at hand. Her fears have 
no bounds, and frantic with jealousy, she resolves to set off for 
Paris: a resolution no sooner formed than begun to be executed, 
when our heroine has a glimpse of her faithless swain, in a hack- 
ney coach, driving along Oxford Street to the eastward. Her 
conduct, at such a crisis, is suitable to her temperament. She 
runs after the coach, but the coachman, in the noise and confu- 
sion, neither sees nor hears her. She is in an instant in another 
coach, her only direction being, “to the city!“ She has not 
proceeded a hundred yards, till along line of coaches, chariots, 
waggons, and all possible means of transport, but at that moment 
of obstruction, induce her to leap out and run forward on 
ſoot; till a gleam of reason, and a great deal of fatigue and agi- 
tation, bring her up in a confectioner’s. shop, where she com- 
poses herself, and calling another coach, names the more de- 
finite destination of “ Kensington.” She is now, of course, 
more wild than ever. Waldegrave is in London, and, too sure- - 
ly, avoids her. Regardless of every consideration but her raging 
passion, she confounds her skulking lover, who supposed him- 
self quite incog. by pronouncing upon him in his apartments in 
the Albany Arcade. He must accompany the crazy and very 
troublesome Miss Rivers home to Kensington; where, with a 
calmness which was only equalled by her own notification to 
Mortimer, he tells her, once for all, that the thing will not do, and 
that he means, ſor his part at least, to think no more about it; 
a remedy which he recommends, as very expedient, for her to 
adopt also; and, taking his hat, and the anticipated opportunity 
of the most violent paroxysm he had yet witnessed, glides out of 
the house.. The scenc is admirably wrought by the author, and 
while we are not called upon to abate one iota of our disdain and 
reprobation of the conduct of the heartless Waldegrave, her 
own conduct to Mortimer precludes our sympathy with Eliza, 
and converts all her impassioned reproaches of her second lover, 
into so many condemnations of herself, for the treatment of her 
first. . 

In the midst of these agonies, her gentle virtuous guardian, 
Mr. Henley, who had come to town on other business, is an- 
nounced to her; and both she and the reader are relieved by the 
judicious contrast. On learning her story, the good man at once 
urges her to return with him to Fairfield, assuring her, to her no 
small surprise, that, notwithstanding all that has happened, nei- 
ther himself nor Louisa has lost any of their fond affection for her. 
She at first refuses; but, after Mr. Henley is gone, changes her 
mind, posts down after him with her usual impetuosity, and 
throws herself into a fever of some duration by the journey. On 
her recovery, it is soon but too obvious that she is to fulfil, in 
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every point, the same destiny with Mortimer; for she, too, is in 
a deep and incurable decline. The most beautiful and affecting 
part of the tale here begins. By the gently affectionate, and re- 
ligious persuasives of the admirable Louisa, Eliza’s mind is tran- 
quillized, and a material change is gradually wrought in her 
character. We say gradually, for the novelist is most happy in 
` the delineation of the lingering departure of the convert’s more 
worldly feelings—feelings, even for her betrayer, which lead her, 
like Eloise, to murmur in her vows.” Her last trial is got 
over when Lady Delville, with singular want of tact, informs 
her, by letter, of Waldegrave's marriage to her rich friend Miss 
Brooke. ` | 

One beautiful incident is purposely kept to the last by the au- 
thor; and by it the complete cure of Eliza is affected. She had 
often reproached herself for her clamorous and selfish grief, when 
made fully aware of the serenity and resignation of Mortimer’s 
end, and the Christian forbearance with which he checked every 
word of reproach of her, as well as lamentation for himself: but, 
even yet, the image of the worthless Waldegrave would occa- 
sionally haunt her, till an inadvertent word dropped from 
Louisa, from which Eliza darted to the conclusion that a deep 
feeling of attachment to Mortimer had been heroically concealed 
in the gentle bosom of her friend, and that his love for herself, 
although fatal to that friend’s whole fabric of worldly happiness 
had, with a refined and disinterested affection known to few, 
been encouraged. by that excellent creature, because it tended to 
the happiness of two friends so dearto her. This well-managed 
contrast, of attachment subdued in silence, —of love “ ne’er 
told,” with unbridled, selfish, noisy passion, is quite admirable, 
and gives a moral power to the story we have detailed, altogether 
irresistible. 

Eliza’s frightful disease advances rapidly, and at last, ina 
manner, in describing which the author shows considerable power 
and feeling, she reclines her head on the faithful bosom of her 
admired friend, and dies. 

It would be unjust not to give a few specimens of the descrip- 
tions, incidents, and delineations of character in this work. Many 
of the minor characters are necessarily very ordinary, and such 
as are to be met with in almost every novel; and although we 
cannot say that any of the characters, even the heroine’s, are 
perfectly original conceptions, several of them are exceedingly 
ably outlined as well as filled up, and all perform suitably the 
parts allotted to them. . i 
- There occurs, early in the narrative, a portrait, to the life, of 
what has been so well termed “a familiar puppy,” of a youth 
little more than just from school, whose self-conceit, ease, and 
impertinence, are altogether intolerable. This stripling addresses 
his seniors, and the large choice of his betters, by their sirnames 
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hands off the first lady in the drawing-room to dinner—makes 
puns upon the company indiscriminately—volunteers his opinion, 
which is always first in order, sudden, and dogmatical—seats 
himself where he is sure to be an intrusion, and commits many 
other excesses, like to those of a similar newly ex-scholiated per- 
sonage, in a company of which the inimitable Parson Adams was 
one, where the old corrective habit of the Doctor drew from him 
the exclamation, “ Oh! that I had thee on another lad’s back !” 
and half raised him, with a pedagogue’ impulse, to realize the 
threat on the spot, in the urgency of the occasion. 5 
pot, gency 

“Sir George walked off with her sn dilbert when young Bartley, who 

had been silent for about the space of three minutes and a half now loitered 
up to her, and throwing himself into the chair which the baronet had just va- 
cated, asked her, “if she did not think Melmoth a pleasant ‘ good humoured 
fellow ?? That happy faculty which, as we have observed, my Lord Bacon 
30 commends, removed from Mr. William at all times any unpleasant appre- 
hension of approaching too nearly to familiarity in his discourse ; therefore, 
though he could see, as in fact it was impossible not to see, the haughty air 
with which Eliza asked him ‘if it were Sir George Melmoth he was speaking 
of?’ he read in it no transient disgust at the freedom of his manner, but ve 
naturally attribuited it to her being provoked at his interrupting their ¢#te-a- 
tête.” , 
Miss Brooke, although a lady of fashion, with claims tọ origi- 
nality unquestioned in the country, by the four Miss Bartleys, 
and the three Miss Johnsons, and Miss Maria Sidney, and even 
by Miss Rivers herself, —Louisa and Mortimer alone starting a 
heretical doubt on this important head—is really, as it turns out, 
the mere copier of a greater original in town ; that original her- 
self being, alas ! but a copier from a yet higher copier, in the cu- 
riously graduated scale of fashion, where real originality, such as 
it is, “ is set at a dizzy height” indeed. This astonishing person- 
age, Miss Brooke’s immediate prototype, bursts upon the senses 
ot the unpractised Eliza in the form of the brusque, bold, per- 
fectly fashionable, and therefore truly vulgar Miss Ormond. 
This lady comes accompanied by the most unqualified dandy 
ever consigned by the grinning bystanders to the appropriate 
neuter gender. 

Miss Ormond was accompanied by a dandy-like looking-young man, whom 
she introduced as Mr. Newcome, if an introduction it d be called, that 
consisted in, ‘ Well, Lady Delville, I have brought you the man I promised you 
for the opera, but you have got a better I see ;—ah! Waldegrave, how did 

ou get here ?” 3 , i 

« Whilst Mr. Waldegrave was explaining, Lady Delville was making as low 
‘a curtsey to this unknown opera-man as the spherical nature of her figure 
admitted of; which Miss Ormond observing, she exclaimed, . 

«Oh don’t use any ceremony with him. It will be quite thrown away, I 
assure you : he is monstrous -natured, but horrid silly ; and a finished 
dandy, and high fashion, and his name’s Newcome, and that’s all I have to 
say about him.” . l 5 : een 

4% Far from evincing any pique or confusion at being styled ‘horrid silly, 
Mr. Newcome did nothing but smile and looked pleased as Miss Ormond pro- 
ceeded in her rhodomontade. To be a ‘dandy and high fashion,’ as it was 
the end, constituted also the solace and enjoyment of his existence. 

32 
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4 never knew he bad either taste or fancy,” said Miss Ormond’ * except 
for stiff stays and starched neckcloths,” ek 

« Excepting always that inimitable great coat,” said Mr. W aldegrave, 

Oh yes, the coat! do, for pity’s sake walk to the window, Newcome, 
and show that coat. Its beauties are absolutely lost in that retired corner. 

« To Elizs’s utter astonishment, Mr. Newcome prepared to obey this com- 
mand 5 oni repeating, pon my soul, Miss Ormond, you 

on m ! 
* And that cost really 4i the right thing, is it, Newcome ?” said Mr. Wal. 
Aeg Oh decidedly ! decidedly the right thing,” replied he, with á tone of so- 
1 rather, don’t you think he is?” said Miss Ormond to Lady Del- 
ville. No you think you can tolerate him? because you may bave him at 
any time. And its rather the proper thing to he seen with him at the opera, 
Don’t you think it is, upon the whole, Waldegrave ?” . 

s How love can trifle with itself,” as Shakspeare well knew, 
how much “ an enraged affection,” as he somewhere else calls 
ít, will make a fool of a poor young woman who has the misfor- 
tune to be possessed with it,—how far the pettishness of a spoil- 
ed child, whose vanity and pride are unused to restraint or mor- 
tification, will fill with se/f the whole of the creature’s world of 
consciousness, to the utter exclusion of every other human being 
or human feeling, —are finely illustrated in the following highly 
wrought scene. Eliza goes with Lady Delville, Miss Brooke, 
and Waldegrave, to a musical party at Miss Ormond’s; and 
from mere caprice gives notice—timely enough no doubt, for it 
is before they set out—that she does not intend to sing. Miss 
Ormond’s voice, it seems, does not please her, “and she would 
“not degrade herself by taking any part in such intolerable 
6 singing.” 

“ She was now in the full exercise of the unhappy faculty she possessed, of 
converting the shadows of discentent into real and substantial evils. 

„Never for a moment abstracted from that intense consciousness of self, 
which alternately farmed the bane and tbe bliss of her existence, she wag 
the very slave of circumstances. With the ardour of her nature, she identi- 


fied every thing with the one feeling that absorbed her; and the universe, and 
all that it contained, presented nothing to her,—but Waldegrave’s love.” 


Miss Ormond’s performance is much applauded, notwithstand- 
ing the contempt with which it is treated by Miss Rivers, whose 
impatient spirit writhes with self-inflicted torture, because Walde- 
grave prefers attending the piano forte to giving her, what she 
much desires, an opportunity to reproach and insult him. This 
mood is uot mended by the approach of Newcome, to seat him- 
self in the empty chair beside her. Some raillery from Miss 
Ormond and Miss Brooke renders these two ladies, very sudden- 
ly, obgects of utter detestation, of course. Newcome not attend- 
ed to, gives an astonished stare, and abdicates ; his seat is imme- 
diately filled by old Mr. Ormond, who most unseasonably com- 
mences a prosing discourse on vocal and instrumental music, and 
especially on the ineffable sum which his daughter’s musical edu- 


cation has cost him, But even Mr. Ormond leaves his ili-chosen 
auditor, and 
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“u Eliza looked towards his vacant chair, and her heart fluttered with the 
e that it would soon be taken by Mr. Waldegrave. Scarcely could she 
refrain from telling every wandering man that approached and regarded it 
with a desiring eye, that ‘it belonged to a gentleman.’ Her eyes sedulously 
guarded it for him, whom alone, in the numerous assembly, she beheld. 

At length he leaves the orchestra. He is coming in the direction of her 
seat. Oh! Miss Ormond stops him! She is making room for him between 
her and Sophia. Will he ?—ah, ycs!—he does remain with them. He for- 
sakes her—he is indifferent to her—he cares nothing at all about her—oh 
why, why can she not, in an instant, annihilate the room, the lights, the whale 
assembly, and be in darkness, and be in solitude, and at liberty to give way to 
the burst of wretchedness that is labouring in her breast! : | 

“ There was now no hope of his being near her, for Mr. Stanhope had ta- 
ken Mr. Ormond's place.“ 

Miss Eliza Rivers, of course, refuses the entreaties of the whole 
company collectively and individually, and perseveres th her be- 
coming resolution not to sing, till the total indifference, usual in 
such cases, piques her most of all; and, in imminent danger of 
being of no consequence, instead of the greatest, even to Walde- 
grave, she unexpectedly allows herself to be handed to the in- 
strument by Mr. Stanhope, where she resolves to astonish Walde- 
grave—for to him alone she performed—with her most brilliant 


exertions. 
“The buzz and commotion of the room had not quite subsided into at- 
tention, when she cast a sidelong glance, ere she began, towards Mr. Walde- 

ve. He was still talking with Sophia. Never surely was there such an 
unparalleled affront. What! not pay to her performance the poor compli- 
ment of silefice? Under the impulse of extreme irritation, she half rose 
the half closed her book. 

„Mr. Stanhope plainly diseovered that something was Wrong ; but not at 
all comprehending how, or in what way, inquired in a voice of alarm, What 
was the matter? was her seat too high or too lew? orin what way could he be 
useful?” But now Mr. Waldegrave, who, though silent, had been an atten- 
tive obscrver of all that had passed, alarmed and agitated by her behaviour, 
and dreading what it might lead to next, hastily, and with a hurried manner 
sonroached het; and whilst he bent over her, chiefly to hide her distracted 
countenance, he merely affected to be inquiting what she wag going to per 
form ? 

s Oh, Waldegrave ! nothing— nothing! My very heart is sick; take me 
gway, she whispered. 

«< My dear Eliza! fer God's sake be calm—be composed: I beg—I be- 
seech of you.’ 

s But the winds and waves would as soon have respected such a command. 
She had wrought herself up to a pitch of frantic emotion, that governed her 
as it would an infant; and whilst the room receded from her sight, and all 
its inhabitants, and nothing was present to her but her lover, and herself, 
she clasped her hands upon his arm, and hiding her face upon them, she 
burst into a flood of tears. . 

«Never was any confusion equal te that of Mr. Waldegrave! Well he 
knew that an assembly of Roman stoics were not more likely to have smiled 
at such a burst of natural weakness, than were the votaries of fashion then 
assembled round them. 


« He hurried her 5 from the orchestra into an ad joining draw- 
i „the door of which he im tiently closed after him; and whilst 
Ekza sunk down upon a sofa, and sobbed with hysteric violence, he silently 
walked up and down the room, evidently agitated with a much stronger feel- 
ing of shame and vexation at their mutual exposure, than by tenderness or 


pity for her sufferings.” 
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The description of Waldegrave’s fashionable hardness of heart, 
and calmness of demeanour, is not less just. He is at breakfast 
with Sir George Melmoth the morning after his last interview 
with Miss Rivers, when the following feeling dialogue takes place 


between them : , l 

4 She isa charming woman!’ ‘said Mr. Waldegrave, with something of 
a sigh ; but 1 wish, with all my soul, that I had never known her!’ 

What you begin to feel queer at the thoughts of the noose! No won- 
der, with the horror that you have always testified for it!“ 

No; it is not that which disturbs me—that question is, by mutual con- 
sent, at rést between us for ever!” . 

„Ah- indeed! How did you manage that? for it is rather a material. 
point, I should think, in the present case.’ ; ; 

Ves, of course. But I proved to her that it was imprudent, and little 
less than impossible, in my present circumstances (as you yourself must sup- 
pose, after what I have said to you upon that point ;) and this morning I have 
5 an intimation from her that she entirely coincides with my opinion 
an —? 

“<: And is your most obedient humble servant, I suppose. Well, I see 
nothing very melancholy in that; particularly as, I imagine, it was rather asa 
matter of propriety than choice, that you proposed to her at all.? 

s< I certainly never intended to fall so deeply in love as I did. And as 
to matrimony, I never gave it a thought, till I found I had been talking about 
it for above an hour.“ 

s Sir George laughed most immoderately.— Egad, Waldegrave, I did not 
think you had been such a flat. If this had happened to you ten years ago, 
when you first set about making love, it would all have been na and like- 
ly enough.’ . 

It seems that we are never wise upon these points,’ 

No; nor never safe, I think. Upon my word, atter your accident, I shalt 
be upon my guard, in case I should take to falling in love ; for being a more 
heedless person than you, it is possible 1 may go a step further, find my- 
self actually married before I know any thing about it.’ 

«s < There is no great hazard of that. You have, fortunately, no turn for 
affairs of this kind. | 

“None in the world. I have fallen in love two or three times, as a matter 
of course, but I found it a foolish, troublesome business ; so I gave it up at 
once. It always leads to something disagreeable—just as children begin to 
play, very lovingly, and end in quarrelling and fighting. In short, these mat- 
ters always conclude badly, let them conclude which way they will—for if 
you marry it’s a humdrum affair; neither more nor less than taking out a lie 
cense to grow very tired of one another; and if you do not, it’s a chance if 
you don’t behave very ill indeed, and deserve to be horse-whipped—and, I 
suppose, it is some such idea of your merits, that, at this very instant, makes 
you, Waldegrave, look so forlorn?’ 

L am afraid I am not quite exempt from self reproach; at least Eliza 
feels these things so differently from the generality of women, that what 
would be a slight injustice, perhaps nothing at all to them, is a very serious 
injury to her.’ 

«“ < Poor girl! she feels it a great deal, then, does she ?’ 

I am afraid so.’ 

Poor thing! J am sorry for that,’ 

And so am I, God knows! I wish from my soul that I had never seen her.’ 

4 But that will do no good now you know. The affair is entirely ended, 
and you can’t possibly marry her; so the only thing now is to and trust 
that she will make herself happy in trying to hate you more more every 
day of her life.? 

rather suppose that will be the sequel of the story; for I trust a great 
deal to a tolerable share of pride and haughtiness which she calls her own.’ 
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îs s Yes, that may do bye and bye. But I should not wonder if she has to 
through a great deal more before she finds her pride of much service to 
er. Those country girls are very different trom the women here ; when an 
affair of that sort is ended here, and a girl has lost her lover, she has nothing 
to do but to go to the theatres, or the opera, or Almack’s, or any where else, 
and look out for another. But when such is the case in the country, they 
mope about, and walk amongst trees, and talk to the moon, and write son- 
nets ; and, never seeing a man above once in seven years, have no chance of 
replacing the lost hero.’ 

“ But that is not the case with Miss Rivers, just at present; she has been 
in London and the neighbourhood for some months past.’ , 

“< Where is she? I will go and call on her and console her.’ 

I bad rather you would not, if you please, just at present; considering 
your connexion with me, I think it will be best to avoid it.“ 

6 < Well, just as you please; I should like to have seen her. I always ad- 
mired Miss Rivers; nay, I positively at one time had some wandering designs of 

ing her myself.’ 
a : Had you, indeed? I wish with all my heart you had putthem in execu- 

n. 

s « Thank you for your wishes; it is not too late now, perhaps, o 
that I haveloe the ine Come, shall we walk ? ida ice 

“Mr. Waldegrave reached his hat, with something between a sigh and a 

awn 
y « « This affair annoys me most confoundedly,’ said he. 

« Oh, it’s a bad busihess, beyond dispute ; but you must try and forget it. 
1900 ee there’s nothing upon earth to be done, unless you mean to marry 

e girl. 

ot can’t marry her—it’s quite impossible,’ said Mr. Waldegrave impa- 
tiently. | 

s Well, then, come along, and say no more about it.?“ 

For examples of the author’s powers of pathos, which are, we 
think, considerable, we must refer our readers to several of the, 
descriptions near the conclusion, and especially to the last scene 
of all. 

Although we do not certainly estimate the work before us as 
the brilliant production of a powerful and original genius, its 
well conceived and conducted plot, its agreeable pleasantry, live- 
ly scenes, and amusing characters, are proofs of talent far above 
the average of that of novel writers. But it soars very far, in- 
deed, above its whole class, with a few kindred exceptions, in the 
yet more valuable qualities of sound principle, amiable sentiment, 
and benevolent feeling. There is a gentleness and kindliness 
throughout, which tempt us to think that we are reading the pro- 
duction of a female pen ; and to female pens, in this department 
of literature, we can trace an exquisite management of passion 
and feeling, and an edifying use of principle, which are very often 
wanting in the fictitious compositions of the other sex. There 
is a vein of sincere practical piety both skilfully and usefully 
introduced into the story; but although Mortimer and Louisa 
are humble, in the scriptural sense of the word, the author allows 
the heroine to die considerably short of repentance and humilia- 
tion. She does not, by any means, attribute her sufferings to her 
own errors, and something of her characteristic pride besets even 
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her deathbed ; for her expressions are not humble hopes of mercy, 
but confident expectations of a perfectly happy hereafter. This 
was surely not intended by the author. With this modification, 
we have nota fault to find with the principles of the present work. 
If it be consistent with a sound discretion, that the first tale of 
love, instead of being left to chance, shall be told to the young 
and innocent with perfect purity, and shall, moreover, address 
the imagination, strictly associated with the safeguards of honour, 
prudence, and virtue, “ The Favourite of Nature,” we sincerely 
think, ought to be a standard family novel. 


ArT. VIII.. The following Sketches of Manners and Times are 
taken from Graydon’s Memoirs of“ A Life in Pennsylvania. 


4 Or all the cities in the world, Philadelphia was, for its size, perhaps, 
one of the most peaceable and unwarlike ; and Grant was not wholly with- 
out data for supposing that, with an inconsiderable force, he could make his 
way at least through Pennsylvania. So much had the manners of the Qua- 
kers, and its long exemption from hostile alarm, nourished this disposition, 
that a mere handful of lawless frontier men was found sufficient to throw 
the capital into consternation, The unpunished, ang even applauded mas- 
sacre of certain Indians at Lancaster, who, inthe jail of that town, had 
vainly flattered themselves that they possessed an asylum, had so encouraged 
their murderers, who called themselves Paxton Boys, that they threatened 
to perpetrate the like enormity upon a number of other Indians, under the 

rotection of government in the metropolis; and for this purpose they, at 
ength A bo themselves in arms, and actually began their march. Their 
sce, though known tn be small in the beginning, continually inoreased as 
it went along, the vires acquirit eundo being no less the attmbute of terror 
‘than of fame. Between the two, the invaders were augmented to some 
thousands by the time they had approached within a day or two’s journey 
of their object. To the credit, however, of the ee paa; every pos- 
sible effort was made to frustrate the inhüman designs of the banditt: ; and 
the Quakers, as well as others, who had proper feelings on the occasion, ex- 
erted themselves for the protection of the terrified Indians, who were shut 
up in the barracks, and for whose more immediate defence part of a British 
regiment of foot was stationed there. But the citadel or place of arms, was 
in the very heart of the city, all around and within the old court-house, and 
Friends’ meeting-house. Mere stood the artillery, under the command of 
Captain Loxley, a very honest, though little, dingy-looking man, with regi- 
mentals, considerably war-worn or tarnished ; a very salamander or he 
drake in the public estimation, whose vital air was deemed the fume of sul- 
phureous explosion,and who, by whatever means he had acquired his 
scicrnce, was always put foremost when great guns were in question. Here 
it was that the grand stand was to be made against the approaching invaders, 
who, if rumour might be credited, had now extended their murderous pur- 

oses beyond the savages, to their patrons and abettors. Hence the cause 

d materially changed its complexion, and, instead of resting on a basis of 
mere humanity and plighted faith, it had emphatically become the cause of 
self-preservation little doubt being entertained that the capital would be 
sacked, in case of the predominance of a barbarous foe. In this state of con- 
sternatioh and dismay, all business was laid aside for the more important 
occupation of arms. Drums, colours, rusty halberts, and bayonets, were 
brought forth from their lurking-places ; as every good citizen who had 
acwordhad girded to his thigh, so every one who had a gun had placed 
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Je on his shoulder. In short, bella, horrida bella, war, destruetive war, was- 
about to desolate the hitherto peaceful streets of Philadelphia. 

But with all this, the old proverb was not belied; and the benign in- 
fluence of this id wind was sensibly felt by us school-boys. The dreaded 
event was overbalanced in our minds by the holidays which were the effect 
of it; and so far as I can recall my feelings on the occasion, they very much 
preponderated on the side of hilarity. 

‘‘ As the defensive army was without eyes, it had of course no better in- 
formation than such as common bruit could supply ; and hence many unto- 
ward consequences ensued. One was the near extinction of a troop of 
mounted butchers from Germantown, who, scampering down Market street 
with the best intentions in the world, were announced as the Paxton Boys, 
and by this mistake, 5 5 a greeting from the rude throats 
of a sg Loxley’s artillery. The word rir: was already quivering on his 
lips, but Pallas came in shape of something, and suppressed it. Another 
emanation from this unmilitary defect of vision was the curious order that 

every householder in Market street should affix one or more candies at his 
door before daylight, on the morning of the day on which, from some suffi- 
cient reason no doubt, it had been elicited that the enemy would full surel 
make his attack, and by no other than this identical route, on the citadel. 
Whether this illumination was merely intended to prevent surprise or wheth- 
er it was that the commander who enjoi it was determined, like Ajax, 
that, if perish he must, he would perish in the face of day, I do not know ; 
but certain it is that such a decree went forth, and was en complied 
with. This I can affirm, from the circumstance of having resided in Mar- 
ket street at the time. The sage precaution, however, proved superfiuous, 
although, with respect merely to the nearness of the redoubted invaders, 
there was colour for it. It was soon ascertained that they had reached Ger- 
mantown and a deputation of the least obnoxious citisens, with the olive 
branch, was sent out to meet them. After a parley of some days, an armis- 
tice was agreed upon, and peace at length so effectually festored, that the 
formidable stragglers who had excited so much terror, were permitted, as 
friends, to enter the city.” i 

But it was not alone by hostile alarms that the people ot Philadel. 
phia were annoyed. Their tranquility had been likewise disturbed by the 
uncitizenlike conduct of a pair of British officers, who, for want of some. 
thing better to do, had plunged themselves into an excess of intemperance ; 
and, in the plenitude of wine and bilarity, paraded the streets at all hours, 

‘JA la clarté de cieux dans Vombre de la nuit, 

to the no small terror of the sober and the timid. The firm of this duum- 
virate was Ogle and Friend, names always coupled together, like those of 
Castor and Pollux, or of Pylades and Orestes. But the cement which con- 
nected them was scarcely so pure as that which had united those heroes of 
antiquity. It could hardly be called fnendship, but was rather a confede- 
racy in debauchery and riot, exemplified in a never ending round of frolic 
and fun. It was related of Ae that, upon hiring a servant, he had stipu- 
lated with him that he should never get drunk but when his master was 
sober. But the fellow sometime after requested his discharge, giving for 
his reason, that he had in truth no dislike to a social glass himself, but it 
had so happened, that the terms of the agreement had absohitely cut him off 
from any chance of ever indulging his propensity. 

4 Many are the pranks I have heard ascribed, either conjointly or sepa- 
Fately, to this par nobile fratrum. That of Ogle’s first appearance in Phila- 
delphia has been thus related to me by Mr. Will Rich the apothecary 
who, it is well known, was, from his size and manner, as fine a figure for 
Falstaff as the imagination can conceive. “One afternoon,” said he, ‘an 
officer in full regimentals, booted and spurred, with a whip in his hand, 
spattered with mud from top to toe, and reeling under the eficets of an over- 
dose of liquor, made his entrance into the coffee-house, in a box of which I 
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was sitting, perusing a newspaper. He was probably under the impression, 
that every man he was to meet would be a Quaker, and that a Quaker was 
no other than a licensed Simon Pure for his amusement ; for no sooner had 
he entered, than, throwing his arms about the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher, 
with the exclamation of—‘ Ah, my dear Broadbrim, give mea kiss,’ he began 
to slaver him most lovingly. As Joshua was a good deal embarrassed by 
the salutation, and wholly unable to parry the assault or shake of the fond 
intruder, I interfered in his behalf, and effected a separation, when Ogle, 
turning to me, cried out, Hah! my jolly fellow, give me a smack of your 
fat chops,’ and immediately fell to hugging and kissing me, as he had done 
Fisher. But, instead of the coyness he had shown, I hugged and kissed in 
my turn as hard as I was able, until m hl at length brought Ogle to the 
floor, and myself on top of him. Nevertheless I kept kissing away, until 
nearly mashed and suffocated, he exclaimed, For heaven’s sake let me up, 
let me up, or you will smother me!“ Having sufficiently tormented him, 
and avenged Joshua Fisher, I permitted bim to rise, when he seemed a good 
deal sobered, and finding that I was neither a Quaker, nor wholly ignorant 
of the world, he evinced some respect for me, took a seat with me in a box, 
and entering into conversation, soon discovered that, however he might be 
disguised by intoxication, he well knew what belonged to the character of a 
gentleman.”’—“ This,“ says Richards, „was the commencement of an ac- 
quaintance between us ; and Captain Ogle sometimes called to see me, upon 
which occasions he always behaved with the utmost propriety and deco- 
rum.’ 

Among the disaffected (royalists) in Philadelphia, Dr. Kearsley was pre- 
eminently ardent and rash. An extremely zealous loyalist, and ¢mpetuous in 
his temper, he had given much umbrage to the Whigs; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, he had been detected in some hostile machinations. Hence he was 
deemed a proper subject for the fashionable punishment of tarring, feathering, 
and carting. He was seized at his own door by a party of the militia, and, in 
the attempt to resist them, received a wound in his hand from a bayonet. 
Being overpowered, he was placed in a cart provided for the purpose, and, 
amidst a multitude of boys and idlers, paraded through the streets to the tune 
of the rogues’ march. I happened to be at the coffee-house when the con- 
course arrived there. They made a halt, while the Doctor, foaming with rage 
and indignation, without his hat, his wig dishevelled and bloody from his 
wounded hand, stood up in the cart and called for a bowl of punch. It was 
quickly handed to him; when, so vehement was his thirst, that he drained it of 
its contents before he took it from his lips. What were the feelings of others 
on this lawless proceeding I know not, but mine, I must confess, revolted at 
the spectacle. 1 was shocked at seeing a late respected citizen so cruelly vi- 
lified, and was „ enough to say, that, had I been a magistrate, I would, 
at every hazard, have interposed my authority in suppression of the outrage. 
But this was not the only instance which convinced me that I wanted nerves 
for a revolution. It must be admitted, however, that the conduct of the popu- 
lace was marked by a lenity which pear distinguished the cradle of our 
republicanism. Tar and feathers had been dispensed with, and, excepting 
the injury he had received in his hand, no sort of violence was offered by 
the mob to theirvictim. But to a man of high spirit, as the Doctor was, the 
indignity, in its lightest, form, was sufficient to madden him: it probably had 
this effect, since his conduct became so extremely outrageous, that it was 
thought necessary to confine him From this city he was soon after removed 
to Carlisle, where he died during the war. 

A few days after the carting of Mr. Kearsley, Mr. Isaac Hunt, the attor- 
ney,” was treated in the same manner, but he managed the matter much bet- 
ter than his precursor. Instead of braving his conductors like the Doctor, 
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Mr. Hunt was a pattern of meekness and humility ; and at every halt that was 
made, he rose and expressed his acknowledgments to the crowd for their for- 
bearance and civility. After a parade of an hour or two, he was set down at 
his own door, as uninjured in body as in mind. He soon after removed to one 
ot the islands, if I mistake not, to Barbadoes, where, it was understood he 
took orders. . 

„Not long after these occurrences, Major Skene, of the British army, ven- 
tured to show himself in Philadelphia. Whatever might have been his induce- 
ment to the measure, it was deemed expedient by the newly constituted au- 
thorities to have him arrested and secured. A was accordingly placed 
over him at his lodgings, at the city tavern. The officer to whose charge he 
was „ committed, was Mr. Francis Wade, the brewer, an Irishman of 
distinguished zeal in the cause, and one who was supposed to possess talents 
peculiarly befitting him for the task of curbing the spirit of an haughty Briton, 
which Skene undoubtedly was. I well recollect the day that the guard was 
paraded to escort him out of the city on his way to some other station. An 
immense crowd of spectators stood before the door of his quarters, and lined 
the streets through which he was to pass. The weather being warm, the 
window sashes of his apartment were raised, and Skene, with his bottle of wine 
upon the table, having just finished his dinner, roared out, in the voice of a 
Stentor, God save great George our King. Had the spirit of seventy-five in 
any degree resembled Jacobinism, to which it has unjustly been compared, 
this bravado would unquestionably have brought the major to the lamp post, 
and set his head upon a pike ; but as, fortunately for him, it did not, he was 
suftered to proceed with his song, and the auditory seemed more generally 
amused than offended.” 


Arr. IX..— Poetry. 


THE POET. 


At morn, at noon, at eve, and middle night, 
He passes forth into the charmed air, 
With Talisman to call up spirits rare 
From flower, tree, heath, and fountain. To his sight 
The husk of natural objects opens quite 
To the core, and every secret essence there 
Reveals the elements of good and fair, 
Making him wise where Learning lacketh light. 
The Poets sympathies are not confined 
To kindred, country, climate, class or kind, 
And yet they glow intense.—Oh ! were he wise, 
Duly to commune with his destined skies, 
Then, as of old, might inspiration shed 
A visible glory round his hallow’d head. S. 
— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ADMONITION. 


On fairest flower the reptile vile, 
Still leaves its slime behind; 
So reptile envy would defile 
The fairest, purest mind : 


an 
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Then what of genius, taste, you own 
Above the common cast, 

Avoid the breath of wide renown, 
As poison’d Sirve’s blast. 


Confine to self those gems of mind 
Those pleasures ever new, 
Or let their lustre be confin’d, 
To light the chosen few. 
Nor let thy lamp of virtue shine 
On darksome vice too bright, 
For those who bend at Mammon’s shrine, 
Abhor its hated light. 


Thus Envy’s argus eyes may sleep, 
Nor dulness rouse to vent 

Those venom’d words, not loud but deep, 
That malice can invent.— 

Yes, he who’d gain the gen’ral voice, 
Pale envy overcome, 

Must climb with Folly and with Vice, 
And oft seem deaf and dumb. 


Affect to close in sleep the eyes, 
When Vice expose its mein, 

Spread the light wing when Folly flies, 
“Be all things to all men“ 

Must ne’er express indignant thought, 
Of vice, or e’en its tools; 

Whe sets this prudent case at nought, 
Makes foes of knaves and fools. 


A num'rous race, to whom the wise 
And virtuous sometimes bend, 
As the wild Arab deifics 
Old Nick, to gain a friend; 
Yet though they gain the world by guile, 
The chance is more than even; 
They love the self-approving smile, 
Of Conscience and of Heaven. 


THE EXHIBITION.— A Song. 
Come, come—l am willing 
To down with my shilling, 
The time to be killing 
With varnish and paint; 
So up the stone staircase 
I corkscrew my carcase, — 
As steep and as dark as 
St. Paul's ;—and as faint: 
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Tall women and towers, 
And children with flowers, 
Twelve rosy old Hours, 

A study of cows ;— 
A view on.the Humber, 
And nags out of number,— 
With other live lumber, 

At Somerset House! 

Tol de rol, &c. 


One dandy Adonis, 
And two noble cronies, 
Beside rampant ponies 
Reclining in curls; 
And tumble-down torrents, 
And pictures of Florence, 
And portraits by Lawrence 
Of lanky old Earls: 
That a man! what a log 
Turn to the catalogue! 
How like a water-dog 
After a souse! | 
That sky is too milky,— 
That dress is too silky,— 
How charming is Wilkie 
At Somerset House! 
Tol de rol, &c. 
I’ve seen the room fuller, 
And yet felt it cooler 
Lord! there's Mrs. Buller, 
All pensive and red ! 
I wonder such fat ewes 
Make paintings and statues, 
Pll never to that use 3 
Abandon my head! - 
Here, Wealth hath call’d her men, 
Hairy Jews, balder men, 
Grim gouty aldermen— 
Wigs, beards, and brows ! 
I think ’tis a pity, 
The hanging committee 
Thus flatter the city. 
At Somerset House ! 
Tol de rol, &c. 
The sculpture invites me, 
For marble delights me,. 
Except when it spites me 
In desolate busts ; 
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A neat modell’d wax man, 
Two babies by Flaxman, 
The head of a tax-man 

Whom nobody trusts! 
Fighters who’ve fill’d a ring, 
Two sleepy children, 
Sweetly bewildering 

Many a spouse :— 
Oh! that Raphael or Titian 
Could rise at my wishing 
In this exhibition 

At Somerset House! 

Tol de rol, &c. 


NAVAL ODE. 
BY JAMES C. PERCIVAL.-FROM CLIO, NO. l. 


OUR walls are on the sea, 

And they ride along the wave, 

Mann’d with sailors bold and free, 
And the lofty and the brave 

Hoist their flag to the sport of the gale: 

With an even march they sweep 

O’er the bosom of the deep, 

And their orders trimly keep, 
As they sail. 


Though so gallantly we ride, 
Yet we do not seek the fight, 
We have justice on our side, 
And we battle in our right, 
For our homes, and our altars, and sires ; 
Then we kindle in our cause, 
And awhile a solemn pause— 
When the cannon’s iron jaws 
Spout their fires. 


We abhor the waste of life, 
And the massacre of war; 

We detest the brutal strife 
In the van of glory’s car; 

But we never will shrink from the foe : 
This when battles lightning runs 
Through his horror-speaking guns, 
And his brazen thunder stuns, 

He shall know. 
We have met them on the deep, 
With Decatur and with Hull, 
Where our fallen comrades sleep 
In their glory’s proudest full ; 
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For our homes we will meet them again : 
Let their boasted navies frown, 
As they proudly bear them down; 
We will conquer, burn, or drown, 
On the main. 


We, too, have hearts of oak, 
And the hour of strife may come, 
With its hurricane of smoke, 
Hissing ball and bursting bomb, 
And the death shot may launch thro’ our crew ; 
But our spirits feel no dread, 
And we bear our ship ahead, 
For we know that honor’s bed 
Is our due. 


Then come on, ye gallant tars ! 
With your matches in your hand, 
And parade beneath our stars 
With a free and noble stand, 
As you wait for the moment of death: 
Hark the word—the foe is nigh, 
And at once their war-dogs fly, 
But with bosoms throbbing high, 
Yield your breath. 


Do your duty gallant boys! 
And you homeward shall return 
To partake your country’s joys, 
When the lights of triumph burn, 

And the warm toast is drank to the brave; 
Then, when country calls again, | 
Be your march along the main, 

And in glory spread her reign 
O’er the wave. 


TO LILLA. 


Dear Lilla, sing that strain again, 
Like thy melodious swell, 
In early days that tender strain, 
Oft bound my heart in spell; 
Of raptur’d bliss, when minstrelsy 
Bright wreath of fancy wove, 
Of world as smooth as summer sea, 


Of innocence and love. 
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RA Oh Lilla, I with all would part, 
To feel as I did then, 
Ere a cold world had chill’d my heart 
; Or quicken’d reason’s ken— 
Yet Lilla, while you softly sing 
That heart entrancing strain, 
Joys past return on raptur’d wing, 
Blest Hope resumes her reign. 


— 
EPIGRAM. 


Wit by the dull is hated—why ? 
Why hates the Owl a clear bright sky ? 


SONG. 


There may be some who lov’d, like me, 

Though reason, feeling, pride, reproved ; 

Loved with aching constancy— 
Hopelessly loved. 


Some, who to words but half sincere 
That should have been but half believed, 
Lent, like me, a willing ear, 

And were deceived. 
Suffering like me, perhaps they found 
One struggling wrench, one wild endeavour, 
Break the tie that clse had bound 

Their souls for ever ! 


And they were freed—and yet I pine 
With secret pangs with griefs unspoken : 
No—their hearts were not like mine, 

Else they had broken ! y. 


Art. X.— Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


A gentleman, from the interior of New York, intends, if suffi- 
cient encouragement shall be afforded him, to construct in the 
neighbourhood of this city, a map on a new plan, and on a scale 
so extensive as to cover several acres of ground. 

He proposes to delineate the eastern and western hemispheres, 
on a terrestrial plane, in two circles collaterally situated. The 
land and water to be distinguished by sand or gravel of different 
colours. The equator to be represented by a paved path of suffi- 
cient width for a walk for two persons. The parallels of latitude, me- 
ridians, circles, &c. to bedistinctly delineated, and the several zcnes 
to be of different shades of colour. The situations of the different 
mountains are to be designated by small mounds, sufficiently rais- 
ed to give an idea of their relative altitudes, and those intended to 
represent such as are of a volcanic character, to be constructed 
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with a cavity so as to admit of artificial eruptions of smoke and 
iguited matter. Rocks, soils, shells, &c. illustrative of the geo- 
logical character of different regions are to be properly distribut- 
ed; and it is further proposed that the chief cities of different states 
and empires, the wall of China, the pyramids of Egypt, and other 
remarkable monuments of human industry, shall have miniature 
representations. The plan will be completed by decorating the 
margin of the plot, with foreign and indigenous shrubs and trees. 

The design is a bold and novel one, but it appears to most of 
those who have examined it, well deserving of public attention. 
The details of geography, as commonly taught in our schools, 
form a dry study, oppressing the memory, without much improv- 
ing the judgment. The names of places derived from foreign, 
and not unfrequently from barbarous languages, are not easily 
remembered, and the length and breadth of countries, with the 
distances of towns one from another, are generally learned only 
to be forgotten. Nor are our common maps calculated to give 
a lively and lasting impression of the relative situation of places. 
Each object, though it may be correctly delineated, is too minute 
to strike the mind with any degree of force, and by the immense 
number of objects crowded into a small place, confusion is ne- 
cessarily produced.—But to a map constructed on Mr. Goodrich’s 
plan, it is evident that no such objections could apply. Every 
thing would here be represented on so extensive a scale, that it 
could not but be distinctly seen, and would in all probability be 
distinctly remembered. ‘The learner could place himself in dif- 
ferent positions to impress on his mind the relative situation of 
places, could travel over the plot to determine the relative size 
of countries, and would thence derive what may properly be call- 
ed topical assistance, in remembering names derived from foreign 
and barbarous languages. 

The inventor of the plan, is, as we before intimated, a Mr. 
Goodrich. His brother-in-law, who is now in this city, has, we 
are happy to state, received such encouragement that he has good 
reason to hope that he will soon be able to effect what he has for 
some years had in contemplation. Several gentlemen, distin- 
guished in the 5 and scientific world, have publicly signified 
their approbation of the plan, and one has had the liberality to 
offer a plot of ground, in a pleasant and convenient situation. 
This being the case, we presume that the money necessary to 
complete the design will be obtained with but moderate exertion. 

To the Republic of Science. Martins are a bird that migrate 
in a peculiar manner. It appears to be unknown whence 
they come, and whither they go; a knowledge of which is very 
desirable, and, if attained, might lead to a great enlargement of 
our knowledge in natural history. As these birds, while here, 
build about our houses, and seem to delight in the society of man, 
it is inferable that they do the same elsewhere: if so, we might, 
a little before the time of their departure, attach to their legs or 
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neck, small labels, written on finc linen or silk, with indelible ink, 
or on parchment, stating the date, and the name of the place and 
nation. Tothis it would be well to add a rough drawing of a 
ship, with the national flag, and drawings of some of the animals 
ol the climate, as a sort of universal language; also, a request to 
the reader to attach a similar label about the time of the re- 
turn of the birds in the spring, and to publish the circumstance 
ina newspaper of the country. Learned institutions generally 
might contribute to the improvement of science by printing and 
distributing such labels both in Latin, and in the language of 
the country. 

If we do not by such means learn, soon or late, where the mar- 
tins go, it will be inferable that they go to some unlettered peo- 
ple or unknown country. The more reasons we find for pre- 
suming there are unknown countries, the more will we be dis- 
posed to exert ourselves in research. 

Engraving.—The side-graphic printing and engraving estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Perkins, Fairman and Heath, has been com- 
menced in the house in Fleet-street, late Parker’s Glass Manu- 
factory, with every prospect of splendid success. Already they 
have engaged to manufacture Bank Notes on their inimitable 
plan for several Yorkshire and other Banks; and they are also 
preparing various engravings for popular books, as maps and 
views for Goldsmith’s Geography, frontispiece for Mavor's Spel- 
ling Book, and a solar system for Blair’s Preceptor, all of which 
will have proof impressions of their engravings, though tens of 
thousands are sold annually. Over and above these applications, 
they are making preparations to print on cotton, dresses of great- 
er beauty than have been ever fabricated before. The perfection 
of all their prints must so improve the public judgment, that 
coarse and inferior prints must soon be banished from use ; and 
hence the arts themselves must be greatly improved. 

Corsicaurum.—A new mineral earth has been lately found in 
Corsica, thought to be impregnated with particles of gold. By 
chemical operation, vases have been made of it for table services, 
and it is found to vie in colour and lustre with the finest vermil- 
lion.—The name of Corsicaurum has been given to it; it has the 
property of not discolouring white stuffs, which is not always 
the case with gold, the most purified and refined. 

Messrs. Warren & Wood, offer a silver cup of the value of 
fifty dollars, for an Address to be delivered at the opening of the 
New Theatre. Those who desire to be competitors for the prize, 
are requested to transmit their productions on or before the 15th 
day of November, each Address to be accompanied with a sealed 
paper, containing the name of the author, which the managers 
pledge themselves shall not be opened, unless the premium shall 
be awarded to such Address. Upon the merits of the different 
productions offered, a committee of literary gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged talents will decide. 


rer 


THE PORT FOLIO, 


AND 


New-York Monthly Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Vantovs, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrrn. 
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Art. I.. Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the request of 
the London Missionary Society ; being a Narrative of a Second 
Journey in the interior of that country. Witha map and colour- 
ed prints. By the Rev. John Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
1222. 


Mr. Campbell is already well known for the courage and per- 
severance displayed in his first journey into South Africa, under- 
taken in 1813, in which he penetrated as far as Latakoo and 
Malapeetze, and laid open to the knowledge of the Europeans 
various nations and countries with which they were formerly un- 
acquainted. This second journey is undertaken on the same 
views as the first, which are essentially different from those which 
have tempted other adventurers into the field of African disco- 
very. Mr. Campbell was deputed by the Missionary Society in 
London to visit their different stations in South Africa, and he 
appears to have executed this commission with great fidelity, 
skill, and resolution; having proceeded from Cape Town into the 
interior in a north-easterly direction, as far as Kurreechane, a 
town of the Marootzee nation, between the 24th and 25th degrees 
of north latitude, and above 600 miles from the Cape. In the 
course of his journey, he visited the different Missionary stations 
established for the purpose of bringing the intractable natives 
within the pale of religion and social order ; he also visited dif- 
ferent African tribes, and collected such information, both as to 
the state of the country aud the character of its inhabitants, as 
would be useful in the view of a farther extension of the estab- 
lishment for the instruction of the Africans. 
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That portion of South Africa visited by Mr. Campbell is in- 
habited by various races, all equally barbarous in their manners, 
and equally partaking of the vices of savage life, except in some 
parts where the evil has been in some degree mitigated by the 
persevering and successful labours of the Missionaries. This 
vast region is, of course, one uniform scene of plunder and fero- 
cious broil, the weak the prey of the strong, who trample upon 
them without mercy. Human society in those parts seems, in 
short, a complete picture of what takes place among the brute 
creation, where the stronger and more ferocious animals subsist 
by devouring the weaker. Another characteristic feature, also, 
of those barbarous tribes, is the want of all mural energy. Their 
Rives are passed between the two extremes of profusion or of 
want, the latter state being, however, by far the more common ; 
and in both cases the deficiency of their character equally ap- 
pears, When they have plenty of food, they riot upon it in the 
most improvident manner until their stock is exhausted, and no 
entreaty, nor any experience of former misery, ever leads them 
to the practice of economy. When they are at length reduced 
to a state of want, they make no active or provident exertions for 
eir own relief; they are desponding and miserable, and look 
ar help to apy quarter rather than to themselves. They are to- 
tally destitute either of industry or of morality, and they seem to 
persue robbery and murder without any scruple, and indeed as a 

aily occupation. When they are not powerful enough to rob, 
they depend for their subsistence on game, with which the coun- 
try abounds; any little cultivation that appears in the country is 
owing chiefly to the industry of the women, on whom the other 
sex, in the true spirit of savages, devolve as much labour as pos- 
sible. The only business which they conceive to lie to their 
hand is that of plundering; and with this view they set out on 
regular expeditions, and in large bands, to rob the neighbouring 

ibes of their cattle, and to murder their women and children. 
By the influence of the Missionaries, to whom the natives ap- 
pear to be friendly, these expeditions appear in some parts 
to have been abandoned. But of this they make a mighty 
merit, and claim from the Missionaries to be indemnified for 
what they have suffered on this account, by a supply of mus- 
kets and powder to kill game. A regular attendance on the 
Missionary service also is sure to be followed by the demand 
of. some reward for their pious perseverance. Selfishness, in 
short, seems to be the ruling principle. By the superiority of 
their arms and their skill, the European settlers can always con- 
trive to procure an abundant supply of food from the woods; 
and in this respect they have been highly serviceable to the na- 
tires, and have thus procured their good will, so that they meet 
with no obstructions. There is no intolerance among the inha- 
bitants to frustrate their efforts, and to make them objects of dis- 
like, The people and their chiefs appear friendly to the Misaion 
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and its objects, and the character and conduct of the Missiona- 
ries established in those parts have served greatly to confirm all 
these favourable prepossessions. A clear and undisturbed field 
is here opened, therefore, for Missionary labours, 
Mr. Campbell having made all the necessary preparations for 
his journey, left Cape Town on the 18th January, 1820, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. His party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat, and himself, together with the necessary Hottentot atten- 
dants. They travelled in wagons drawn by oxen, generally in a 
north-easterly course, to Beaufort, which has been lately erected 
into a parish, and where it is proposed to build a town. It is not 
far from the limits of the colony. ‘Their mode of travelling was 
of course tedious, and they suffered considerably from the heat, 
the thermometer being sometimes at 100 degrees. The country 
through which they passed was occasionally mountainous, and 
abounded in sublime and picturesque scenery. They passed also 
several rivers, the banks of which were frequented by lions. Iu 
some parts the country was fertile, and was equally adapted ei- 
ther for the vineyard or corn field. On the 2ist of February they 
proceeded on their journey, and reached the confines of the colo- 
ny. They passed the houses of several farmers; or boors, who 
had taken up their residence in this desert spot. On the 
gress of cultivation, the lions, and tigers, and other wild animals, 
have retired farther into the desert; although the colonists, on 
their first settlement, were much annoyed by those formidable 
neighbours. Passing the last boor’s house, they found that the 
master was away at Cape Town. His two sons were residing at 
the place with a German schoolmaster. They had many horses 
and sheep in their enclosures, and the first month after their set- 
tlement they killed twenty-eight lions. Four days before the ar- 
rival of the missionaries, they shot one which had devoured a 
kid. They were surrounded with the wild Bushmen, the wan- 
dering inhabitants of the country, who are aH robbers, being 
wretchedly poor, atid compelled to resort to plunder for subsist- 
ence. Many of these people this farmer had taken into his ser- 
vice, preferring this expedient to shooting them, to which he 
would have been forced, as the only other method of protecting 
himself from their robberies. . 
The party left Beaufort, to penetrate into the desert, on the 

21st February; and they reached Griqua, a town inhabited by 
natives, on the 13th March. They encountered the usual fatigues 
inseparable from such journeys, atid suffered greatly from heat, 
the thermometer being frequently above 90, and sometimes as 
high as 100. Their progress was also stopt the first night of 
their journey by a large lion, which was seen watching them at 
a distance. The track through which they passed abounds in 
these ferocious animals, of which they frequently saw the traces 
and heard the howlings. Griqua Town is a Missionary station; 
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and Mr. Campbell had the satisfaction of finding his friends in 
perfect health, and actively employed in their labours. They 
had established a school for the instruction of the Griqua chil- 
dren, at which Mr. Campbell saw upwards of 100 present, who 
were examined froma Dutch catechism, and answered with great 
fluency and readiness. Three Griqua women also, dressed after 
the European fashion, were sewing some cotton articles. The 
attendance at the school has become much more punctual since 
four boys have been appointed monitors or inspectors, who, when 
any one is missing from the school, are sent to scarch for and 
bring back the absentees. In the course of their journey they 
crossed the Great Orange river, which drains the whole of this 
extensive country of its waters. At this place they had an op- 
portunity of observing an almost total eclipse of the sun, during 
which the planet Venus was visible for near an hour. This took 
place on the 14th March, at 4 o'clock, r. m. 

Mr. Campbell’s party left the Griqua town on the 21st March 
for Old Lattakoo, where they arrived after a journey of five days. 
Owing to the increased use of fire · arms among the Griquas, game 
had become scarce, and the ferocious animals, such as lions, ti- 
gers, wolves, &c. had fled farther into the recesses of the wilder- 
ness. They met in their journey several families of Bushmen, 
or wandering natives, in the lowest state of wretchedness. They 
gave them some tobacco, of which they are very fond, and also 
the skin of a sheep, for which they appeared extremely grateful. 
One of them being asked how long it was since he washed his face, 
could not tell—and his wife laughed heartily on hearing the ques- 
tion. At New Lattakoo, they found that a commodious place of 
worship had been erected, capable of containing about 400 per- 
sons; also a row of missionary houses, furnished with excellent 
gardens behind. Seven in the evening was the hour of public 
worship, when many of the natives were present. 

About an hour after their arrival, they were waited upon by 
Mateebe the king, and Kossee the king of Mashow, a place far- 
ther into the interior, along with their wives and relatives, to all 
of whom they had to make presents of various European articles, 
ornamental as well as useful. It is the practice here to indulge 
without restraint in a plurality of wives, who are engrossed chief- 
ly by the rich, so that it is difficult for the poor to obtain them 
on any terms. Mr. Campbell, in the afternoon, waited on the 
king’s uncle, Munameets, who acted a friendly part to him on 
his former visit; and after sunset he was visited by the king and 
his uncle’s sons, and a nephew, who expected from him the cus- 
tomary present of tobacco, which they meant to carry home in 
the dark, for fear of being obliged to share it with importunate 
visiters, if they had taken it away during the day. The people 
are grossly selfish, and debased in all their habits. It appears 
that the Missionaries could procure a full attendance of young 
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people at school, provided they were either to feed them, or to 
make them daily presents of beads, on which they set a great 
value. The regular attendance, either at school or at church, is 
always sure to be followed by some demand or other; and this, 
indeed, is the usual preliminary to every selfish proposal. It is first 
thought necessary to conciliate the Missionaries by an outward 
show of devotion; and it is accordingly observed, that when any 
of the principal men attend regularly the Missionary meetings, 
they in due time make a demand for the loan of the Missionary 
wagon, and afterwards for the team of oxen for their plough, 
or for something else. In the present state of matters, it is ge- 
nerally thought prudent to comply with their requests. One 
of their kings, on mentioning that he had given up his plunder- 
ing expeditions, to which he attached great merit, hinted, that 
as he could not in this case obtain cattle as formerly, he ought 
to be furnished with muskets’ and powder to kill game. They 
always consider their attendance at school or at church as a fa- - 
vour done the Missionaries; and they uniformly act upon this 
notion. They were in the practice of continually begging from 
the Missionaries either for snuff, tobacco, beads, or buttons ; and 
the king, though he had no ceremony in begging himself, would 
not allow this royal privilege to his subjects, but drove them off 
from the Missionaries, when they were troubling them with their 
petitions, both by kicks and cuffs. . 

Mr. Campbell had a formal meeting with the king on the sub- 
ject of the mission which had been sent, and with which he ap- 
peared well pleased. He said he had attended them. On Mr. 
Campbell’s expressing sorrow that so few children had frequent- 
ed the school, he said, they had to attend the cattle.” The 
following conversation between the Missionaries and the king 
affords a specimen of his religious views. | 

% Does Mateebe think any of his people are happier or better, by the 
things which the Missionaries have told them ? | 

« All are pleased with the Word, but we cannot comprehend it; we are 
glad we have the means of knowing it; we can now sleep well.” 

“Can Matcebe tell what causes them to sleep so well? Is it because 
they now know something of the true God, or because white men with guns 
now live among them?” 

A peace from God, and by the word coming among us.“ 

„When Jesus Christ was in the world, some who did not understand the 
meaning of what he said, came and rec uested him to explain it to them. 
The inhabitants of Lattakoo should do the same to the Missionaries, when 
they hear any thing they do not understand.” 

“That ought to be so; but the Griquas once did not understand—now they 
are changed. I hope it willbe so with us.” 

4 Oes Matcebe now understand how a book can speak, better than he did 
when I endeavoured to explain it on my former visit?“ 

61 do not yet understand how the Bible speaks, nor how a letter tells 
about things which happen far off.” 

% Wherefore does the king come to the Missianarics to ask for news when 
he hears they bave received a letter?“ 
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n The Missionary lonks at the letter and knows news, but when I look at 


it I see nothing, because the missionary knows things by the letter I ask him 
what they are. 


Does Mateebe know how news comes in the letter?” 

«J do not know, but the people who can write know it.” 

„J expected that Mateebe, before now, would have been able himself to 
write a letter to the far land ?” 

4 If I wish to write, I may ame to the Missionary, and he will write for 
me. I had called on the onary when he was writing, but he never put 
the peninto my hand.” He expressed this with a laugh. 

% Have not all been publicly invited to come and learn to write? 

«a Yes, the ask is there! but me they have not asked.” 

Old Lattakoo is about 50 miles distant from New Lattakoo, 
in adirection north-east. They both contain about 4000 inha- 
bitants. For this place Mr. Campbell set out, after taking an 
affectionate leave of those friends who were to be left at New 
Lattakoo to labour in their vocation. This town lies across a 
wide valley, through which runs the river Lattakoo. On enter- 
ing it, an immense concourse assembled both of old and young, 
who rushed out from every quarter towards the wagons. Mr. 
Campbell and his party were received by the chief in the square 

in the middle of the town, surrounded by his captains. The 
captains came forward and saluted them, by shaking hands, some 
of them instantly asking for snuff. The children were shy, and 
some of them frightened at the white people. A little attention, 
however, soon made them familiar. 

After settling with the ruler of Lattakoo for the reception of 
a Missionary, to which he seemed well inclined, the expedition 
left this place for Meribohwhey, which is to the north-east, and 
about sixty miles farther into the interior. During the whole 
previous course of the journey from Cape Town, the ground 
was bare, except on the banks of rivers ; but now it was cover- 
ed with wood, as far as the eye could reach. Nor were the trees 
close together, so as f form a close and impenetrable forest. 
They were scattered, and formed at times clumps, having the 
appearance of a park. Wagon tracks were now no longer vis- 
ble, and the road was dreadfully rough for the wagons. The 
country also abounded with wild animals, which frequently oc- 
casioned alarm, and sometimes loss. One morning, when the 
expedition was preparing to set forward at eight o’clock, those 
who were sent out to collect the draught cattle, brought back two 
horses, and two oxen ; the other ox they found torn to pieces by 
lions. It appeared from the foot marks that the animal had been 
attacked by two lions, one of which had laid hold of the mouth, 

the marks of his great tusks being visible above and below it; 
the other had seized his prey behind. After having despatched 
the ox, they had nearly devoured the whole carcass ; and it was 
evident from their footmarks, that they had also pursued the 
other oxen. Before setting out on the 17th, a lion came roarin 
before the wagons, and after repeating this several times, he 
quietly made his retreat. 
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They proceeded forward in spite of these obstacles, sometimes 
travelling through tall grass, and sometimes through tall bushes 
or trees. The wild animals were every where abundant, and „so 
many footmarks of lions were seen, that the natives notwith- 
standing their expertness in such matters, could not ascertain 
their number. They kept rearing round the wagons during 
the night, owing to which, the oxen tied to them took fright, and 
had nearly overturned one of them. The heat was more mode- 
rate, the thermometer being generally about 75, and never rising 
above 84. They subsisted chiefly on the wild animals which 
they killed, the natives indulging, without bounds, in their vo- 
racity after flesh. When they approached Meribohwhey, the 
women and children came running in crowds with all speed to 
wimess the novel spectacle of travelling houses or wagons. 
They kept at a distance, however, from terror. Ou approaching 
nearer the town they were met by a great number of the inha- 
bitants, who came rushing forward armed with spears, battle- 
axes, and long sticks, wearing hairy skin caps, skin cloaks, and 
sandals, and making, altogether, a frightful appearance, though 
they came as friends. After their arrival in the town they were 
surrounded by a crowd of about 500 persons, who assembled in 
rows opposite the wagons; those in front sitting on the ground, 
that tbose behind might have a full view. The children were, 
however, terrified at the appearance of white men, and, on Mr. 
Campbell’s advancing towards them, they fled to a considerable 
distance. At the hour of worship they again assembled in great 
numbers. They sat patiently, (says Mr. Campbell,) and 
“seemed to listen with attention—every thing was novel ta 
“them, the things seen, as well as the things said, the tent, ta- 
“ ble, candle, Singing, prayer by our interpreter in their own lan- 
“ guage, all seemed to interest and surprise them.” 

At a meeting with the principal men of the place, the object 

of the Missionaries’ visit was stated to them to be to inform 
them of the word of God, and to inquire whether, like the na- 
tives of Old Lattakoo they were willing to receive instructors, 
and to engage for their protection, They were farther assured 
by Munameets, who came with them, that the Missionaries 
were peaceable men—that they would ask nothing for their sup- 
port but what they chose to give them—and that their guns 
which they had with them, were not to kill men, but lions, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and game to eat. After some parley, in 
which the king complained of his neighbours, for having, before 
they had a teacher, taken from him seven pack-oxen, and killed 
his brother, he concluded with expressing his desire that mis- 
sionaries should be established among them ; for (he observed) 
the bones of the animals which they threw among the children, 
might be ground down and eat, and the skins of the animals 
they shot, the men could eat. He concluded by saying, All 
‘6 men should hear the word of God.” 
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Presents were now made to the king and the chief captaius. 
A night-cap was given to the king, of which he inquired the use, 
when it was immediately put on his head, and he continued to 
wear it till the meeting broke up. A looking glass was also 
given him, in which he viewed himself, without discovering any 
visible signs of emotion. He could not conceive the use of 
scissors, till part of. his beard was clipped off with them. The 
use of other articles, such as needles, thimbles, pincushion with 
pins in it, had also to be explained to them. They were all 
amazed to see how soon a gimblet made a hole through a stick. 
In their subsequent visits to the tent, they were particularly 
struck with the sight of a tea-pot, on seeing the use of which 
they expressed their astonishment with uplifted hands. The 
missionaries preached to them at different times, and they were 
always listened to with attention. 

Leaving Meribohwhey for Mashow, a town still farther into 
the interior, they passed through some extensive fields of Caffre 
corn, and, ascending the summit of a low hill, they had a view 
of a country far exceeding in beauty any thing they had yet seen 
in Africa. An extensive valley lay before them, covered with 
rich pasture finely interspersed with trees, and displaying in 
different places the most delightful verdure. On passing through 
this valley, and ascending the hill which inclosed it, they had a 
view of the city of Mashow, standing, like Meribohwhey, which 
they had left, on an eminence which was destitute of a tree or 
bush ; but which was covered with corn fields. Mashow is an 
extensive and populous place, by far the most considerable of 
any they had yet come to. Mr. Campbell, in walking on the 
north-west side of the town, counted eleven villages or districts, 
and, in the evening, to the south-east, eighteen districts. The 
population he calculated at about ten or twelve thousand, and 
the corn fields extended around the town for at least about twen- 
ty miles. The inhabitants crowded around them, as in other 
towns, and their reception by the king and his captains was 
equally friendly. At a meeting with them, it was agreed, on the 
suggestion of one of the captains, about thirty years of age, that 
it would be well to have such men among them. 

The Hottentots who travelled along with the Missionaries, and 
who were guarding the oxen, shot a red bok during the day, 
and those who went to hunt the rhinoceros, wounded one of these 
animals, and killed two buffaloes. By the former of these one 
of the men nearly lost his life. Two of them came runzing to- 
wards him to attack him, when he tried to fire at them; but his 
piece would not go off: flying into a bush he was furiously pur- 
sued by one of those formidable creatures tearing up the ground 
with its powerful horn as it advanced. It came forward with 
such fury that it overleaped the object of its rage, and the terri- 
fied hunter was thus enabled to escape, before it could stop and 
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turn round its unwieldy body for a new attack. It would ap- 
per that flesh is a great rarity among the Africans, such un- 
igned joy was excited by the slaughter of the two buffaloes; 
and the road being too rocky for wagons, the king sent pack- 
oxen for their carcases. 
From Mashow, Mr. Campbell and his attendants proceeded 
still farther into the interior, in a north-easterly direction, for 
Kurreechane, above a hundred miles distant. They set out from 
Mashow on the 27th April, at eight o’clock in the morning, ac- 
companied for a short distance by the king and his brother. 
Their progress was delayed during the first days of their jour- 
ney, by deluges of incessant rain, and the thermometer was de- 
pressed to 60. Mr. Campbell ascribes with great probability 
this cold weather to the elevation of the ground on which they 
now were. The incessant rains, and scantiness of animal 
food, depressed the spirits of the Africans in an extraordinary 
degree. They had devoured their wholé stock of flesh, which, 
with ordinary moderation, ought to have lasted them four or five 
days, and they never troubled themselves to think whence anew 
supply was to be procured. They all sat, accordingly, in sor- 
rowful silence, which was broken occasionally by complaints 
that they were very hungry. One of the Hottentots informed 
them that he had wounded a hartebeast, a large animal, the 
preceding day, and that he was sure it must have died. They 
chose rather, however, to remain in the tent to starve, than to go 
out in the rain, in quest of food. The weather clearing they pro- 
ceeded on their journey through luxuriant pastures, filled with 
numerous droves of large game, and the haunt in consequence, 
of the ferocious animals. They met here with the dead carcass 
of a lion, in the posture of crouching, as if he had been alive, 
and immediately afterwards, ‘thev saw three lions pursuing a 
hartebeast. At four o’clock they killed a fat knoo, an animal 
about the size of a young cow, which caused great joy to the 
starving Africans. The country to the north and north-west ap- 
peared one boundles expanse of forest. The thermometer at noon 
was only 66. The morning of the 30th of April was delightful, 
and they proceeded on their journey. After crossing a small 
river, Mr. Campbell observes, that he had here, for the irst time, 
an opportunity of observing the rhinoceros, It passed within two 
hundred yards of the wagons, and was shortly afterwards shot by 
one of the hunters. On reaching the place where it lay, our 
autho? was astonished at its bulk; being eleven feet long, six 
feet in height, and four feet broad. The following description 
of the behaviour of the natives, on this occasion, gives a perfect 
idea of their brutal and ferocious character. n M 
7 ; carcass to eat delighted the natives who were wi 
us. Leaks Seren . who travelled wi us, began instantly to cut it 
up, each party carrying portions to their own heap, as fast as they could, 
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om being more expeditious than others, excited jealousy, and soon cauged a 
ightful uproar. Perhaps twenty tongues were bawling out at one time, 
one of which by itself seemed sufficient to deafen an ox. Nota word was 


spoken in jest, all were dee serious, Some severe strokes with sticks 


were dealt among them by the leaders of the parties.” —“ In less than an 


hour, every inch of that monstrous creature was carried off, and nothing byt 
a pool of blood left behind. T heir rage and fury, during the angge for 


flesh, gave them such a ferocity of countenance, that I could mize only 
A y of them, and actually inquired if these peo le belonged to our party, 
or if they had come fram some neighbouring ” or village. 

When they halted in the evening, they immediately began to 
cook their meat. Fifteen fires were lighted, around each 
which a small company was gathered, roasting, boiling, and de- 

3 5 (dur author observes) with disgusting voracious 
ness. Eighty-nine persons were counted on this occasion. 

During this night many lions were heard, and in the morning 
three were seen prowling very near the wagons. The shoot- 
ing of the rhinoceros on the Saturday disposed all the people 
to meet without grumbling on the Sabbath, though comparative- 
ly few would leave the flesh-pots to attend the morning worship 
at eleven A. M. In the evening, the tent was filled, and several 
were obliged to remain on the outside. On the 2d of May, they 
5 ths Molopo river, which is the last point whence any 
intelligence ever game from Cowan, Denovan, and the soldiers 
of the Cape regiment, who crossed jt fourteen years before. 
Many lions were as usual, heard prowling round the wagons at 
night. Their travelling train of wagons, men, women, child- 
ren, oxen, and sheep, in different companies, extended about a 
mile, and presented, as well may be supposed a singular scene. 
Two rhinoceroses were passed quietly feeding on a hill. One of 
the Africans went to attack them with his assagai, or spear, but 
missed them, and was compelled to fly for refuge to a bush. 
After a laborious journey, and crossing the deep and rapid river 
Lukoowhai, they arrived at Kurreechane, on the 4th of May. 
They were surrounded, as usual, with crowds of spectators, who 

azed upon white men with unaffected astonishment and terror, 
be wagons were constantly beset, and at every turn which Mr. 

ampbell took in their vicinity, he was followed by at least a 

undred persons, who disputed much, as he afterwards learnt, 
about the blue and white stripes of his trowsers, wondering of 
what beasts’ skins the dress was made. 

At this place, the situation of the missionaries appears to have 
been somewhat critical. They were in the midst of a people 
scarcely removed from the savage state, naturally cruel and sus- 

jicious, and whom the slightest circumstance might render hos- 
le. They appear, however, to have conducted themselves 
with great calmness and address, particularly improving every 
apportunity for conciliation, until a favourable impression was 


ft length made op the untutored minds pf these natives. One 
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at objection to them was their watit of beads, which arè high: 

valued in these countries, and which form, indeed the only 
medium of commercial exchange. The people also appe fred to 
be of warlike habits, and they disliked the peaceful doctrines of 
the Missionaries, who, on all occasions, expressed their disap- 
probation of commandoes or plunde ring expeditions. After 
various difficulties and délays, however, and no little suspense, a 
public meeting was at length agreed on, at which Mr. Campbell 
and his party attended, and of which he gives a very amusing 
and characteristic acccount. These meetings seem to form a 
singular combination of business and diversion, Each speaker 
gives three howls; and frequently a dance takes place by himself, 
er some of his men, before he commences his hatangue ; vr 
an exhibition of warlike manœuvres. One of the African cap- 
tains who travelled with Mr. Campbell, introduced his speech 
by three howls, which were somewhat different from those 
of the place, approaching nearer to yells or shrieks. This 
diverted the female spectators extremely, who burst out ac- 
cordingly into immoderate fits of laughter. After the howls, 
three or four of his men began a dance, and one of them 
when imitating an attack upon an enemy, fell flat upon his 
face, a trick which excited one universal roar of laughter 
throughout the whole assembly. After fotir hours’ anane 
and discussion, and many exhortations to war from some o 
the older chiefs, the pacific views of the Missionariés were at 
length approved of by the regent and other leading men, who 
explained the reasons why the Missionaries had no beards, the 
want of which had caused such dissatisfaction. The propriety 
of receiving a Missionary was finally agreed to by the regent and 
the other chiefs. | ee | 

The population of this place was estimated by the Missiona- 

ries to amount to 16,000. The people are superior to many of 
their neighbours in Africa, manufacturing vessels of clay very 
neatly, in which they hold water, milk, food, kc. They have 
also pots of clay of all sizes, and véry strong. They smelt both 
iron and copper, and manufacture various instruments of domes- 
tic use from the former metal, though rather rudely. Their 
iron is equal to any steel, and a cutler established at Kurreechane 
would be able to support a mission established there. Every 
knife, though without being made to shut, is worth a sheep; 
and numerous customers would be found, both in the town and 
in the neighbourhood. A rough made axe is worth an ox. They 
have also other manufactures, in ivory, leather, wood, &c. and 
they grow considerable quantities of tobacco, both for home 
consumption ahd for exportation. 8 

In no place were the Missionaries so much followed að 
at Kurreechane. From morning to night, crowds surrounded 
the wagons; and when Mr. Campbell proceeded through the 
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town, he was followed by an universal concourse of its inhabi- 
tants ; the children were held up by the parents, that they might 
have a sight of him. If he happened to turn suddenly upon the 
multitude, they fled with the most hideous rout and confusion, 
overturning each other in their eagerness to escape, and flying, 
without once looking back. They were particularly interested 
to see the party dine; and what appeared to them most marvel- 
lous was, that any portion of the provisions should be carried 
away from table, having no idea that a meal can be finished until 
all is eaten up. 

The party left Kurreechane on the 12th May. The weather 
was delightful, though it was winter. About sunset, a large 
male rhinoceros was observed by one of the Hottentots approach- 
ing the river to drink. After drinking, the animal came to the 
very bush where the hunter lay concealed, and he, taking, of 
course, a steady aim, shot the animal through the heart. The 
rhinoceros ran under a tree; and, after standing for a little 
while, fell down and expired. It measured in length 104 feet, 
and furnished an ample supply of food for all the people. The 
weather was rainy and cold, the thermometer at noon on the 
14th May, being only 56. Numerous droves of wild animals 
were met travelling from the highlands in the north, towards 
the south, for a milder climate during the winter. On the 
18th they arrived at Mashow, where they met with a favourable 
reception from their former friends. One of the Hottentot hun- 
ters who had been left behind to search for game, arrived after 
them with the pleasing intelligence that two rhinoceroses were 
shot and two wounded. Being cut up, the meat of one of them 
was divided among the hungry African chiefs. ‘The head of 
one of these animals was different from that of all the others that 
had been killed, having, in place of a crooked horn, projecting 
backwards, “a straight horn, projecting three feet from the. 
“ forehead, much resembling that of the fanciful unicorn in the 
« British arms.” 

They left Mashow on the 21st May, and, passing through 
the Tammaha town of Meribohwhey, they pursued a course 
more to the eastward than that by which they had entered the 
country. They passed the town of Mobatee, and at length re- 
joined their friends at Lattakoo, after an absence ofeight weeks 
and two days. They were well received in all parts, and the 
different chiefs expressed their wishes to have a mission estab- 
lished among them. On leaving the town of Meribohwhey, they 
killed two rhinoceroses for the chiefs, who, when they learned 
this, and that the Missionaries meant to carry none of the meat 
with them, danced for joy, exclaiming “these men are great 
captains.” Their avidity for animal food is extreme. In one 
long and serious conversation held between the Missionaries and. 
the king, the latter began to inquire about beads, and told the 
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Missionaries that they must shoot flesh for them. This was 
heartily seconded by Pelangye, the African captain who had 
travelled with them, and who was never happy but when he saw 
a potful of flesh boiling before him ; and the conversation about 
flesh once begun, became loud and general, being a topic (ob- 
serves Mr. Campbell) which touched the strings of every heart. 
In the course of their journey to Lattakoo, they experienced 
reat difficulties from the roughness of the roads, which were 
requentiy through rocks—from tempests of rain, attended by 
thunder and lightning—from the scarcity of game—and from 
the rivers which they had tocross. They got over all those dif- 
ae however, and arrived safely at Lattakoo on the 8th 
une. 

Nothing occurred here of any great consequence, and they: 
resolved to visit the inhabitants lower down the Krooman river, 
to the west. They accordingly proceeded to the town of Patan- 
nee, and afterwards to Turreehey, and returning to Lattakoo by 
a different route, visited the town of Chopo. The transactions 
of Mr. Campbell and his party at those places, were exactly si- 
milar to what occurred at the other parts which they visited. 
The population appears to have been thinner and more scatter- 
ed, though equally willing to receive Missionaries among them. 
In their habits character, and state of civiliation, they seem to 
have much resembled the other tribes. In the course of the 
Journey, our travellers experienced severe weather, and great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; the thermometer, during the night, 
being as low as 24 and 28, and at noon 70. The pools were 
sometimes found in the morning covered with ice. They obtain- 
ed some. information from the natives of other towns in the 
neighbourhood, and on the borders of the great desert of Zahara, 
which extends in a northerly direction for more than 1000 miles. 

The party left Lattakoo on the 28th July, being accompanied 
for two day’s journey by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, who were 
settled at that place. They arrived at the Griqua town on the 
3d August. Here they remained till the 16th, when, taking a 
route different from that by which they had advanced, they vi- 
sited the settlements on the Cradock, a tributary of the Great 
Orange river, and, crossing a desert country, they proceeded by 
Graaf Reynet, a recently established town, and Beaufort, to 
Cape Town, where they arrived, after a laborious journey, on the 
10th November. 

From the information collected by Mr. Campbell in this jour- 
ney, one great obstacle to the civilization of this part of Africa 
appears to arise from the ferocious and predatory habits of the 
wandering Bushmen, or robbers, by which the country is in- 
fested. They seem to be of the same race as the wild Arabs 
who inhabit the great Zahara desert. They are generally in a 
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state of the gréatest wretchedness, froth their idlefièss atid ith- 

vidence ; and are, of course, constantly on the watch to carry 
off the cattle of the settlers. This subjects them to constant 
alarm and distraction, whilé, by keeping alive in the country 
á spirit of strife and ferocity, it necessarily indisposes the minds 
of the inhabitants to settlement and peace. Mr. Campbell 
truly observes, that, as the first step to improvement, it would 
Be necessary to collect all these wretched wanderers into settle- 
ments, and to itistruct them in the first rudiments of social life; 
atid so poor are they, that, for daily subsistence, he thinks they 
would thankfully comply with any conditions imposéd on them. 
Tr the course of their journey to the Griqua Town, Mr. Camp- 
bell and his party had some of their cattle carried off by these 
plunderers, who were apprehended, however, and expetted, what 
they would have been sure to have met with from their African 
enemies, instant death. They were let off with a slight chastise- 
ment, which was no sooner ended than they begged tó be taken 
into service, on condition of being supplied with food and 


clothing. | | 
At the Griqua Town, the missionary school is ftowi é and 
well attended. At an examination, 30 children were fod: who 


could read the New Testament; 106 attended; and, during 
the sunimer, the number is increased to 160. The people seem- 
5 impressed with the necessity of being industrious 
inc peaceable: At Campbell Town, which they visited, they 
found that the natives had daily meetings for worship, which 
was condudted by Abraham Kok, son to Cornelius Kok, an old 
Griqua captain; and, at Upper Campbell, they found Cornelius, 
another of his sons, engaged in the same manner. They were 
particufarly struck with the savage ignorance and degraded state 
of the Corannas, an African tribe settled near Orange river, 
whom they considered to be even a step lower than the wander- 
ing Bushmen of the desert. Their whole enjoyment seems to con- 
sist in eating and. sleeping, and their existence thus passes away 
in a state of stupid insensibility, indifferent to every thing that 
is not connected with mere animal enjoyment. 

After remaining some time at the Cape, Mr. Campbell took 
his passage to England. His journey into the interior of Africa 
occupied him ten months, and it was accomplished without any 
serious accident, or the loss of a single person. Mr. Campbell 
himself did not experience the least illness, even for a single 
hour ; and he seems to have displayed, in a remarkable degree, 
throughout the journey, all the qualities required for such an en- 
terprisé,—fortitude, patience, perseverance, and address. 
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Apr. II. The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth, 2c. 
(Continued from p.-243.) 

In our last Number we stated our intention of entering, some- 
what at large, into a view of the evils which appear to us to flow 
from a habit of trifling reading, particularly in the Jine of ficti- 
tious narrative. In order fairly to meet the case, we divided 
works of imagination—not very logically perhaps, but conveni- 
ently for our purpose—into three classes; namely, those which 
are written with an obviously bad intention; those which are 
written with no definite intention at all, except fame or profit to 
the author and amusement to the reader; and those which are 
written with a positively good intention. The first class we dis- 
missed in a few words, as too palpably evil to require an argu- 
mentative reprehension. The second class seemed to deserve a 
more lengthened discussion ; and to furnish a basis for our re- 
marks, we selected as a somewhat favourable specimen, the tales 
of the unknown author of Waverley ; and had proceeded so far 
in our plan as to give an outline of “ The Pirate,“ with extracts 
—this being his last production, and though inferior to several 
which have proceeded jt in literary merit, yet presenting a fair 
sample of the moral qualities of his novels. 

Now we do not hesitate to say, that even were no novel more 
exceptionable than the Pirate, or than Waverley, or Kenilworth, 
or any other of these tales, the effect of habitually indulging in 
the perusal of such works would be decidedly injurious; and we 
propose to fortify our remarks by a specification of some of the 
evils which appear to us naturally to result from this habit.We 
should however premise, that though we have selected the Way- 
erley Novels as asort of standard by which to try the question at 
isue, and have thus taken ground much less favourable to our own 
views than if we had extended our view to the general trash of 
the circulating library; we shall not so strictly confine our re- 
marks, as not 5 to urge arguments which may not ap- 
ply, at least in their full force, to the writings immediately un- 
der our consideration ; a warning which we think it but fair to 

ive, lest we should seem to impute to the author of Waverley 

ults with which he is not chargeable. Our readers, therefore, 
Ip justice both to the author and to us, will make the necessary 
abatements in the application of our strictures tq his particular 
case. 
| The first objection which presses upon our attention in regard 
to the habit of novel-reading, is the insuRious excitement which 
jt tends to produce. And here let it be kept in mind, that the 
works of fictitious narrative to which our observations are meant 
to apply, are those which are written with no definite views, ex- 
sept of fame or profit to the author, or of amusement to the rea- 
der. Now, works of this description may differ widely in their 
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degrees of morality, or immorality ; but one property is com- 
mon to almost all of them, that they are intended to be stimula- 
ting. If they fail in this, it is generally the author's misfortune, 
and not his purpose. He intends his work to be irresistible in 
arresting the imagination, and absorbing, for the time, every fa- 
culty of the mind, and every affection of the heart. If his readers 
can contentedly eat, drink, sleep, study, or pray, from the time 
they commence his narrative, till they have followed the vicissi- 
tudes of his hero or heroine to their conclusion, itis so much de- 
tracted from the potency of his genius. He wishes his spell to 
` be inextricable: his ideal world is to cast into the shade all 
the tame realities of this visible sphere : joy and sorrow, health 
and duty, are all to be forgotten, while, following the mazes of 
the artist’s fancy, the enchanted reader plies the volume by the 
ray of the sickly taper into the darkest watches of midnight. We 
do not aver that every novel is thus alluring ; but this is only to 
say that every novel is not written by a Richardson, a Burney, a 
Ratcliffe, or by the author of Waverley. What is called a “good”’ 
novel, and what for that very reason perhaps we ought to calla 
ce bad” one, certainly affroachee this standard of excellence. It 
introduces its reader to a new world; it rivets his attention 
by an artfully adjusted series of incidents, and a highly-wrought 
description of characters ; stimulating the feelings and the curi- 
osity in so powerful a manner, as, for time, to render almost ev- 
ery thing else uninteresting in the comparison. The excitement 
may be more or less injurious in ite character, or in ite intensity, 
or in its duration. In many novels, the character or quality, so 
to speak of the excitement, is of a decidedly exceptionable kind: 
they add fuel to the flame of passions which we are bound to 
mortify and subdue ; they lead the reader to the margin of 
temptation;#nd too often precipitate him over the brink. We 
shall not complain very seriously of the Waverley Tales in 
this respect; for the excitement they cause is not for the most 
part strictly that of the passions. But still an intense excitement 
of long duration, even if not positively vicious, is generally hurt- 
ful in its effects. It enervates the mind; it generates a sickli- 
ness of fancy ; and it renders the ordinary affairs of life insipid. 
Should it be objected, that this argument, if allowed at all, would 
go much too far; that it would banish music, and poetry, and all 
works of imagination, and many of the severer sciences them- 
selves, since all these cause excitement ; it may be replied, that 
it would certainly go eo far as to restrict these within due bounds 
where they are matters of mere recreation:—where they are 
matters of business, they do not come fairly within the scope Z 
the present discussion. We admit that a mathematical treati 

may create as long and powerfully sustained an interest as a no- 
vel; and that the excitement will be injurious, if it cause a per- 
son to neglect any duty of life for its gratification. But then 
there are many qualifications in the one case, which do not ap- 
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ply to the other. For example, the interest excited by the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, is not of an impassioned character: it map, in- 
deed, like a novel, so arrest the mind as to cause the student to 
neglect the claims of business, or devotion, or health itself; but 
it does not minister to any corrupt appetite, which is more than 
can be said of most novels: nor is such a course ofreading open 
to various other important objections, which we shall have to 
urge against an inordinate indulgence in works of fiction. Again; 
the faculties called into exercise by severe study, are of a very 
different nature to those which are stimulated by novel reading ; 
nor is the vigour of the mind impaired, but on the contrary in- 
creased, by such an application of its powers. Besides which, 
the one may be an affair of business ; whereas the other can only 
be at best a recreation. A Cambridge wrangler, we allow, may 
be as much engrossed by his pursuits, as a novel reader; but the 
one is engrossed in his proper calling, the otherforno assignable 
good end or purpose whatever. If a clergyman in active duty, as a 
mere amusement, were to give up his mind to the same degree 
of mathematical study as he might lawfully do when a college 
student, he would doubtless be open to a part of the charge which 
we are urging against novel reading: he would find his studies 
entrenching on his public labours, and would shrink perhaps 
from the ordinary calls of his duty to indulge in these pleasures 
of intellect. There would however still be many degrees of dif- 
ference in the two cases ; though in both the claims of a family, 
or a parish, might be neglected in the intoxication of habitual 
mental excitement. 

Our argument, however, is by no means intended to go so far 
as to exclude a temperate degree of mental excitement, arising 
from a variety of pursuits, as well as from the study of mathema- 
tics. With respect to such poetry, or music, or fictitious litera- 
ture, as have no vicious tendencies, the chief danger consists in 
the intensity and duration of the excitement they produce. But 
the intensity and duration of that produced by novel reading is 
usually very considerable. Few novel readers can take up a 
well-written tale, consisting of several volumes, for five or ten 
minutes at a time, and lay it down again, and return to the or- 
dinary and less interesting pursuits of life, without having their 
minds injuriously stimulated, and being led to cast many “a 
longing lingering look behind.” There is an evil in this respect in 
the general construction of our novels ; they are usually long— 
much longer than any person ought to be able to find time to read 
at one, two, three, or even many more sittings ; yet they are so 
contrived, as to be incapable of being read in repose by instal- 
ments. The mind is absorbed ; the imagination is heated; and 
the affections are engaged. The moment arrives to lay down the 
volume; but it is not so easy to banish the subjects; we quit it 
in a feverish state of mind, and are in this fever till we return to 
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it. Business, study, devotion, the requirements of nature, and 
the obligations of society, are but an irksome parenthesis, till 
some imaginary hero is extricated from his perilous jeopardy, 
or some sentimental heroine is united to the object of her uncon- 
trollable affections. The result may be best seen in young 
and badly educated persons, and in general wherever the mind 
has not been disciplined to self-controul. In such cases, the 
strugyle between the call of duty, and the stimulus of curiosity, 
is but too plain: the midnight novel, if it does not colour the 
next day’s conversation, gives at least its tone to the feelings ; 
and itis well if it do not throughthe day occupy by stealth ma- 
ny a moment clandestinely taken from business requiring close 
and undivided attention, and if it do not also engross the thoughts 
even while it is not allowed to fill the hands. 

A mind under the genuine influence of novel reading, shrinks 
from every thing like effort in study. It is stimulated with ar- 
tificial condiments, till it loses all natural and healthy appetite. 
Not only the graver departments of literature, but even books of 
amusement of a less piquant character, become dull and prosing 
in comparison with these highly-seasoned viands. We question 
whether a few months unrestrained indulgence in Waverley 
novels themsclves, sober and manly as they are when compared 
with the ordinary class of such productions, would not generate, 
for a time at least, a distaste for our standard essayists, and for 
most writers of true and unromantic narrative; to say nothing of 
the more serious walks of metaphysics, theology, and other ab- 
stract studies, which could not be supposed to present any at- 
tractions to the habitual novel reader. 

Were we Medical Reviewers instead of Christian Observers, 
we might feel it necessary to add to our charge against novel 
reading, on the score of excitement, the pAysical evils often at- 
tendant on the practice when carried to excess. We know, at 
least, that medical men have frequently urged this point; and 
have stated that the habit of novel reading is almost as enerva- 
ting to one class of their patients, as the use of opium, or of spi- 
ritous liquors, to another. It is very clear, that the passions of 
the human mind cannot be strongly excited day after day, and 
year after year, without causing subsequent languor and exhaus- 
tion, both mental and bodily ; and though we freely confess, 
that the novels of the Waverley school are less injurious, in 
their effects on the nervous system, than those of the sentimental 
class, yet they must still be ranged under the general head of de- 
leterious stimulants ; and the difference of a few drops, more 
or less, of alcohol in the potion, will not be sufficient to render 
it an innocent beverage, however mildly it may operate as an oc- 
casional cordial, 

A second objection which strikes us, in connexion with a ha- 
bit of novel reading, is the serious waste of time which it occasions. 
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Iris blame the Waverley Tales must, in their measure, share 
with the trash which loads the shelves of the circulating library; 
for it surely will not be pretended, that taking them generally 
they pay their readers in profit for the consumption of time they 
occasion. In one view, they are more dangerous than ordinary 
novels ; because, many persons whose age, or habits, or educa- 
tion, exempt them from the temptation of promiscuous novel 
reading, are seduced by the talents of this author to devote more 
hours to his performances than they ought to subtract from their 
positive duties, or to dedicate to works of mere entertainment. 
Let any person calculate the number of solid hours expended in 
a large family, where, perhaps, thirty or more of these volumes 
have been perused by five or six individuals, or let him multiply 
this into the aggregate of the national reading, and he will pro- 
bably be surprised at the vast consumption of time involved in 
the process. We are aware, that to a thorough novel reader, 
time is an article of little or no value, except, like game to a 
sportsman, to be “ killed ;” but to persons not quite so far ad- 
vanced in frivolity, the estimate may appear of more importance. 
We believe that some serious and well-disposed persons would 
be shocked, were they carefully to number the hours which they 
devote annually to trifling reading: and then compare this start- 
ling record with the time given to the first great purpose of hu- 
man existence. And is it not, we would ask, in the view of every 
reflecting man, an evil of incalculable magnitude, thatthe few 
remnants of time which persons, immersed in the business of the 
world, can spare for the occasional relaxation of their minds; 
for the amiable endearments of the social circle; for the instruc- 
tion of their families; and for that private meditation and prayer, 
and that study of the Scriptures, which are so necessary to 
fit them to bear up against the temptations of the world, and “ so 
to pass through things temporal that finally they lose not the 
things eternal,” instead of being improved for beneficial purpo- 
ses, should be engrossed and rendered pernicious by an indul- 
gence in frivolous, not to say noxious, reading. In this view it 
is not necessary that every volume, or any one volume, should be 
of a decidedly exceptionable tendency ; it is enough for our ar- 
gument, if the general result is such that the individual is not 
benefited, that his family has been neglected, and that his gene- 
ral train of thought and feeling, already too secular, has been 
debased instead of elevated ; has been alienated from God and 
heaven, instead of being attracted to them by his few select mo- 
ments of retirement and leisure. 

A third injurious effect attendant on the generality of those 
works of fictitious narrative, which form the subject of our ob- 
servations, arises from the false and dangerous views which they 
frresent of the actual circumstances of life—It is a prime secret 
for happiness to learn the art of lowering our expectations; to 
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be satisfied with a little; to be content with the state of lifé is- 
which we are placed; to improve, and thus to enjoy, the present: , 
hour, and to look for no perfection either in men or things. But 
how different the lessons taught by the bulk of poets and novel- 
ists! Extatic joy and insupportable sorrow are almost the only 
conditions of life for which their scale is graduated. The medi- 
ocrity of talent, of property, and of personal endowment, which 
generally presents itself in the actual intercourse of mankind, is 
banished from their ideal world. Men are heroes, and women 
are angels : love is the master passion; and the pursuit of a cap- 
tivating object the great business of human existence. Now, it. 
is impossible that a person can habitually enter with full zest 
into the spirit of this fictitious creation, without feeling a little 
dissatisfied with the tame realities of the actual scene of his own 
« work-day”’ state of being. The best, the most natural, of mere 
novels, must necessarily be overcharged; their lights must be 
made brighter than the reality, to give contrast to their shadows; 
and their shadows darker than the reality, to give effect to their 
lights. But young and inexperienced persons will not easily be 
5 to believe that these ſascinating representations are 
abulous: true, they do not find the prototypes among their own 
relations and acquaintance; but then, they doubt not they are to 
be found elsewhere : they succeed in persuading themselves that. 
they shall meet with more sentiment, and more sensibility, and. 
more exquisite joys, and more pungent sorrows, in some other 
more favoured region, than they have yet been able to trace in. 
that which happens to lie within the bounds of their daily vision: 
the enchanted paradise fexists, though hitherto it has not been: 
their happy fate to discover its precincts. Surely nothing can: 
be more ensnaring to ardent and youthful minds, or more calcu- 
lated to destroy that tranquil acquiescence in the allotments of: | 
Providence, which forms a grand constituent in human happi- . 
ness, than such highly wrought exhibitions of ideal scenes and.» 
characters. And,—what we think has not been sufficiently dwele 
upon by those who have reprobated novels on account of their ` 
splendid fictions,—even where scenes in real life are displayed, 
and displayed faithfully, they may, to many readers, have all the.. 
evil effects of the most intoxicating ideal world. Toa young 
man or woman in an humble station, many even of the ordinary. 
incidents of novels may thus be fatally injurious. To wear silk; 
stockings, and go to the play, may appear as alluring a phantom. 
to a lady’s maid in a country village, as, to her more sentimental * 
mistress, to be a Clementina della Poretta, or, if our readers 
will, a Minna Troil. And what is the next step? We refer to. 
other pages than our own for an answer. The annals of the Mag-, 
dalen and Lock Hospitals, and of the Guardian Society, if the 
secret history of the first aberrations of the heart could always 
be known, would too probably furnish many a record of the 
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baneful effects of habits of novel reading on ignorant and inex- 
perienced minds. 
With regard to the Waverley Tales, we have before admitted 
that the excitement of the passions is not by any means their 
characteristic quality; yet we cannot exempt them from the 
charge of exhibiting delusive and injurious views of human life. 
We need go no farther than the novel immediately before us ; for 
who among the young admirers of these imaginary scenes, would 
contentedly sit down amidst books or legers, or engross parch- 
ment, or follow any regular honest vocation, if he could spend 
his life like Mordaunt Mertoun, free as an eagle, and without a 
care or a thought beyond wandering from crag to crag, encoun- 
tering the perils, and enjoying the pleasures, of an adventurous 
sportsman, and relaxing from these rougher joys in the society 
of the beautiful and fascinating inmates of Burg Westra? We 
are not sure that the habits of the bold jovial Pirates themselves 
would not find admirers; and we fear that poor Minna is not 
singular in her attachment to the freebooter Cleveland. But we 
shall have occasion to advert to the evil effects arising from the 
way in which characters are delineated in novels, in a subsequent 
part of our remarks. What we intend exclusively to allege in 
the present argument is, that professed novels are almost always 
‘unlike real life; and that the dissimilarity is such as to lead to 
the formation of false and injurious estimates of its actual nature. 
Even the novels of the author of Waverley, whose graphic skill 
no person can dispute, present us, when calmly considered, with 
very little more than the figments of his own splendid imagina- 
tion. It is true, that by his enchantments he not only raises new 
worlds before us, but for the time has power almost to make us 
believe them real. But when we close the volume, and look 
around our apartment to be sure of our own identity, and coolly 
ask, whether even his comparatively temperate representations 
—we had almost said his historical memoranda—are not mere 
romance, we cannot but feel that we have been, if not absolutely 
in an ideal world, yet in a still more perplexing scene, com- 
pounded so indiscriminately of truth and fable, that no benefi- 
cial moral impression, nor any valuable lesson of experience, 
much less any certain matter of fact, is gained from the narra- 
tive. And were it perfectly true that the whole is strictly natu- 
ral, yet this would not obviate the evil effects of a novel in which 
virtue and vice—we must not, we suppose, use more strictly 
theological phrases—are not the constant test by which the 
whole conduct of the story is regulated. It was justly remarked 
by Dr. Johnson, that “in the romances formerly written, every. 
transaction and sentiment were so remote from all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in very little danger of making: 
any application to himself: the virtues and crimes were equally: 
beyond the sphere of his activity; and he amused himself with: 
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heroes and with traitors, deliverers and persecutors, as with be- 
ings of another species. But when an adventurer is levelled with 
the rest of the world, and acts in such scenes of the universal 
drama as may be the lot of any other man, young spectators fix 
their eyes upon him with closer attention, and hope, by observ- 
ing his behaviour and success, to regulate their own practices. 
If the world be promiscuously described, I cannot see of what 
use it can be to read the account, or why it may not be as safe to 
turn the eye immediately upon mankind, as upon a mirror which 
shows all that presents itself without discrimination. It is not 
a sufficient vindication of a narrative, that the train of events is 
agreeable to observation and experience; for that observation 
which is called knowledge of the world, will be found much 
more frequently to make men cunning than good. 

Connected with the last mentioned objection, there is another, 
already partially adverted to, arising from the injurious delinea- 
tions of character which abound in most novels and other works 
of imagination, written for the mere purpose of entertainment. 
The historian of real life is not responsible for the actions and 
qualities of his personages. Like a portrait painter, his chief 
study must be accuracy of delineation: as to beauty and group- 
ing, and many other things of prime importance in a fancy piece, 
he is answerable only so far as he can avail himself of them 
without violating the laws of truth and nature. And happily, 
in general, in real life, a really correct description is seldom 
dangerous. The novel before us furnishes a case strongly in 
point. The incident on which it is founded, is described by the 
author in his historic capacity as follows: 

«In the month of January, 1724-5, a vessel, called the Revenge, bearing 
twenty large guns, and six smaller, commanded by John Gow, or Goffe, or 
Smith, came to the Orkncy Islands, and was discovered to be a pirate, by 
various acts of insolence and villainy committed by the crew. hese were 
for some time submitted to, the inhabitants of these remote islands not pos- 
- sessing arms nor means of resistance; and so bold was the captain of these 
banditti, that he not only came ashore, and gave dancing parties inthe village 
of Stromness, but, before his real character was discovered, engaged the af- 
fections and received the troth-plight of a young lady, possessed of some pro- 
perty. A patriotic individual, James Fea, younger, of Clestron formed the 
plan of securing the buccaneer, which he effected by a mixture of courage 
and address, in consequence chiefly of Gow’s vessel naring gone on shore near 
the harbour of Calf-sound, on the island of Eda, not far distant from a house 
then inhabited by Mr. Fea. In the various stratagems by which Mr. Fea con- 
trived finally, at the peril ofhis life, they being well armed and desperate, to 
make the whole pirates his prisoners, he was much aided by Mr. James Laing, 
the grandfather of the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. the acute and ingenious his- 
torian of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 

“Gow, and others of his crew, suffered by sentence of the High Court of 
Admiralty, the punishment their crimes long deserved. He conducted 
himself with great audacity when before the Court; and, from an account of 
the matter by an eye-witness, seems to have been subjected to some unusual 
severities, in order to compel him to plead. The words are these: ‘John 
Gow would not plead, for which he was brought to the bar, and the judge or- 
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dered that his thumbs should be squeezed by two men, with a whip- cord, till 
it did break; and then it should be doubled, till it did in break, and then 
laid threefold, and that the executioners shall pull with their whole strength ; 
which sentence Gow endured with a great deal of boldness.’ The next morn- 
ing, (27th May, 1725,) when he had seen the preparations for pressing him to 
death, his courage pave way, and he told the Marshal of the Court, that he 
would not have given so much trouble had he been assured of not being 
-hanged in chains, He was then tried, condemned, and exccuted, with others 
of his crew.” Vol. I. pp. i—iv. 

No reader, however young or inexperienced, is likely to be in- 
jured by such a description. The only sympathy we feel for the 
lawless plunderer is that which arises from the cruelty of his 
judges. Abating this, all our feelings in perusing the narrative 
are on the side of moral and poetical justice. But let the rea- 
der compare this with the description of the bold, enterprising, 
generous Cleveland, in the novel; the young and handsome ad- 
venturer, whose humanity is the only blot on his piratical es- 
cutcheon ; and he will instantly be sensible that what is perfect- 
ly safe, and may even have a moral tendency, when related as 
history, is very capable of being rendered pernicious when exhi- 
bited in the false colouring of fictitious narrative. A painter of 
imaginary scenes is bound in duty to endeavour to make his rea- 
der love as well as coldly approve, whatever is truly good; and 
to hate, as well as feebly censure, whatever is of a contrary cha- 
racter. But is this done in the majority of novels? Is it al- 
ways done even in the comparatively guarded pages of the au- 
thor of Waverley? Far from it. What is Cleveland? A gen- 
tleman pirate, capable by his person and address, and still more 
by his manly qualities, his generosity, his devotedness to his 
unhafifiy crew, and his sentimentalism of character of attracting, 
and, as is too much insinuated, of deserving the regard of the 
heroine of the tale. Instead of being conducted to a gibbet, he 
is suffered honourably to enter the service of his country, and to 
die “ in the field of glory.“ 

And what shall we say of the character of the heroine, Minna 
Troil, herself? High-spirited, imaginative, and approaching 
the sublime in her mysterious developments, she yet attaches 
herself to a pirate, under the idea that a pirate resembled one 
of those lawless, but of course—or the moral would not be com- 
plete—brave and generous spirits who reigned in a former age 
by terror and devastation over the Northern seas and islands. 
The whole delineation of her character is dangerous and delu- 
sive to a young and romantic mind; and we believe that many a 
visionary heroine would infinitely prefer becoming a Minna 
Troil in“ The Pirate,” to imitating the modest, sensible, tender, 
persevering, and Christian—but, alas! homely—Jcannie Deans 
in “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.“ Will it be credited that this 
same Minna, who is made to engross the chief sympathy of the 
story—far more so than her artless and lovely sister Brenda— 
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should have reason to suppose that a-man is being murdered 
under her window; that that man is no other than Mordaunt 
Mertoun, the playmate of her infancy, the companion of her 
youth, the attached friend of her sister; that his murderer is a 
bold, quarrelsome, overbearing stranger, an acknowledged free- 
booter—and yet that she forbears to alarm the family, to call for 
assistance to rescue the victim, and to pursue the supposed mur- 
derer, because forsooth, “what a tale had she to tell! and of 
whom was that tale to be told!“ Thus, like a truly faithful he- 
roine of a novel, with whom blind passion is to swallow up 
every principle of duty and common humanity, she seals her 
lips in secrecy; her attachment to Cleveland is not at all abated ; 
and though to be sure there is occasionally a half-moral reflec- 
tion, and though she makes up her mind, under all the conflict- 
ing circumstances of the case, to discard the Pirate as a lover 
and a husband, yet the whole interest of the piece is so contrived 
as to be almost constantly in opposition to the impartial dictates 
of a virtuous judgment. 

The character of the Udaller himself is open to somewhat si- 
milar exceptions. History would have described him as a 
drunken, gluttonous, overbearing, low-lived, swearing, and pas- 
sionate fellow, who kept his dependents in good humour bya 
vicious prodigality, and whose character was only relieved by a 
sort of jovial good nature, and a tender attachment to his daugh- 
ters. From euch a delineation, no moral injury could have re- 
sulted. But the skill of the novelist has so dressed up this mere 
ale-house pot-companion, that the reader is taught almost to re- 
spect him, and very sincerely to shake him by the hand, as one 
of the best, most generous, most hospitable, most frank, most 
hearty fellows in the world. 

The character of Bryce Snailsfoot, the Jagger, is still more ex- 
ceptionable. He is represented as a base, sneaking, pilfering, 
lying, and cheating rascal, whose only claim not to be detested 
is, that he is only worthy of being despised. Yet this wretch is, 
forsooth, a canting hypocrite, and talks of religion! The better 
characters of the tale make little or no pretentions to Christiani- 
ty; unless perhaps Minna and Brenda saying their prayers be an 
exception: as for Mordaunt Mertoun, he seems scarcely to have 
ever heard of a God. But the weak, or selfish, or ridiculous cha- 
racters, such as Triptolemus and Sister Baby, have religious 
phrases always on their lips, and profess to consult the dictates 
of conscience in their most unhallowed actions. The climax, 
however, is to frame such a character as Bryce Snailsfoot, or, as 

the author is pleased to call him, “ the devout Bryce Snailsfoot;“ 
but whose “devotion” is generally so contrived as to break out 
just when, for the honour of religion, it could best be spared. 
He lived by plundering wrecks, “for which,” says the author, 
“ being a man who in his own way professed great devotion, he 
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seldom failed to express his grateful thanks to Heaven.” So 
again, when Mordaunt Mertoun, indignant at the Jagger's in- 
humanity in deliberately plundering instead of assisting an un- 
fortunate fellow creature who had been washed on shore from 
the wreck, and was apparently dying, uttered some vehement in- 
junctions to him to forbear, the author puts into Bryce’s mouth the 
following reply: “ Dinna swear, sir; dinna swear, sir Il will en- 
dure no swearing in my presence; and ifyou lay a finger on me that 
am taking the lawfut sfioil of the Egufitians, I will give ye a lesson 
ye shall remember from this day to Yule.” The moral effect of 
the tale required that Bryce should have been the swearer, and 
Mordaunt the reprover ; and in a “ Cheap Repository Tract” it 
would have been so contrived. The Waverley Novels abound in 
characters thus exceptionably delineated ; a fault for which there 
is no excuse, even of a literary kind, as the author had all the 
regions of nature, and possibility, and romance to cull from, and 
was both able, as well as in duty bound, to make such a selection 
of materials as should not injure, but promote, the cause of reli- 
gion and Christian virtue. 7 
We must pass over minor moral faults in the delineation of 

character, otherwise we should feel it necessary to object to se- 
veral of the sketches in the present tale. As one instance among 
many—we select one of the less flagrant sort—is it expedient to 
represent law, and order, and magistracy, in the ridiculous light 
in which they appear in the Pirate, particularly in the characters 
of the magistrates of Kirkwali? No person certainly will sus- 
pect “ the author of Waverley” of wishing to subvert principles 
of loyalty and respect for lawful authority in his countrymen; 
but many of his delineations of character are eminently calcu- 
lated for such an effect. The revered authoress of the admira- 
ble Tracts just mentioned, seems to have felt how much injury 
had been done by a similar style of painting in the bulk of tales 
and novels, as regards the clergy; and tiat not only in those 
publications in which they are exhibited as mere drones and 
hirelings, fat, sleek, se4#-important, and bigoted, with as much 
knavery and Jesuitism in their composition as is consistent with 
a quantum sufficit of mental imbecility—but even in others 
where they are represented as generally benevolent and respect- 
able, as in the case of the Vicar of Wakefield, yet with such a tinc- 
ture of whim, cr vanity, or weakness, as materially to derogate from 
the weight of their characters. Mrs. More has accordingly in- 
troduced in most of her tales an interesting pattern of a respect 
able and pious English clergymen; and has taken special care, 
in delineating the characters of these and all other useful orders 
of men, not to dash the composition in such a manner as to ren- 
der its moral impresston injurious to the best interests of so- 
ciety. | 7 i 
We are not, however, upon the whole, se much inclined to 
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augur evil effects from rendering good men weak, as from rer- 
dering bad ones agreeable. The consequence, in either case, 18 
doubtless injurious so far as it extends; but it is more circum- 
scribed in the former than the latter instance. Fewer persons 
would be perverted by the character of Bryce Snailsfoot than by 
that of Cleveland. In both, indeed, the tendency of the ideal por- 
trait is injurious; in the one, because we are taught to blend re- 
ligious sentiments with base and odious conduct; and in the 
other, because vice and irreligion are combined with qualities 
which are too apt to ensnare a thoughtless mind, and win upon 
an unguarded heart. Such a compound character as Richard- 
son's Lovelace has perhaps assisted to make many profligates ; 
but we do not suspect that it ever reclaimed one. Dr. Johnson 
justly remarks on this very point, “ Vice should always disgust, 
nor should the graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage be sa 
united with it as to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it ap- 
pears, it should raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanness of its stratagems; for while it 
is supported by either parts or spirit, it will seldom be heartily 
abhorred.' By this test we are willing that the character of 
Cleveland should be tried ; and we are convinced that the result 
will be, that such delineations are deeply injurious to the cause 
of good morals, and calculated to pervert the heart. And if 
such writers as the respectable author of Waverley thus incau- 
tiously combine good and evil in their characters, what may we 
not expect from less scrupulous narrators of fabulous adven, 
tures? 

As Christians, we might proceed much farther on this point ; 
for it is remarkable how little the portraits even of the most vir- 
tuous novel writers resemble those which are made up of Chris- 
tian graces, Frequently, where no wrong impression is intend- 
ed to be conveyed, much mischief insinuates itself from the inci- 
dental touches which characterize the various personages of the 
scene. Rank, figure, beauty, external accomplishments, and 
other adventitious circumstances, are interwoven with charac- 
ters in such a manner as to make an inseparable part of the por- 
trait. <A really gaod man—a true Christian—a man who should 
Jive above the world, and as not of the world, crucifying the flesh 
with its affections and lusts—would be generally represented in 
a novel, if represented at all, as a poor tame creature, devoid of 
taste, and incapable of gratification. Thus, in a variety of in- 
stances it might be shown, without selecting gross cases, that 
the ordinary delineations of novels are detrimental to those ha- 
bits and principles which as Christians it js our duty, and we 
may add our privilege, to maintain. 

But we pass on to another exceptionable feature in most pro- 
fessed novels; namety, that they generally tend to weaken our 
reverence for religion. — We havc already seen one principal way 
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ih which they may do this; namely, by injurious delineations of 
character. There are, however, other modes of effecting the 
Same object; and into some of which the author of Waverley, 
however unsuspectedly, has been betrayed ; and betrayed to such 
an extent, as cannot but prove highly prejudicial to many of his 
readers. We allude particularly to the irreverent manner in 
which he introduces the words and sentiments of holy Scripture 
in his tales; a fault (we use the lightest word our vocabulary 
suggests) on which so much has been said, both in our own 
pages and elsewhere, that we shall not dwell upon it at present 
as its gratuitous enormity deserves. 

And while the generality of novels thus tend, directly or inci- 
dentally, to weaken the reverence due to religion, they often fur- 
ther cause injury by the encouragement they afford to the violation 
of God’s commandments.—The light way in which they frequent- 
ly speak of sinful dispositions and actions, is in itself a tacit en- 
couragement to them. It is not necessary to ask whether duel- 
ling, and suicide, and adultery, are offences against the divine 
Jaw? Yeteven ieee are too often upheld, or at least palliated, 
rather than frowned upon, in the class of writings under conside- 
ration ; and where this is not the case, other less glaring, but 
still unchristian, propensities, arc suffered to pass into the rank 
of virtues. The hero of a novel is not thought the worse of, but 
often the contrary, for being proud and ambitious; and should a 
considerable infusion of resentment or revenge mix itself with 
his character, it is so shaded off by a constellation of relieving 
virtues, that we are taught to resolve his “ failing” into an exu- 
berance of the generous passions. Even the novels of the pre- 
sent author are obnoxious to the charge—though not in so great 
a degree as many others—of “ making a mock at sin,” treating 
lightly and playfully offences against the Decalogue, which 
ought to be mentioned only with unaffected sorrow and repre- 
hension. l 

Another grievous charge against the general ran of tales and 
novels is, that they present false views on the most important sub- 
jects connected with religion and morals.—Let us only assume 
that the Bible is true, and that its disclosures are of moment; 
and what an anomaly will most novels appear to a man who se- 
riously regards them under this impression! We must take 
high ground on this question ; but ground on which our readers, 
we trust, are prepared as Christians, to accompany us,even at the 
risque ofa smile of surprise from their novel reading friends, at the 
excessive oddity of their opinions. We would ask them, Do the 
class of works in question usually describe man in true colours? 
Do they describe him as God describes him? Do they view 
him as a fallen creature ; or as needing an atonement? Do they 
even always assume him to be a moral and accountable agent? 
30 far from it, the Law and the Gospel are, in many cases, al- 
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most equally crossed out in their code. Judging by their stand- 
ard, there is no necessity fcr repentance, no profit in faith, no 
motive to holiness. Every thing relating to death, to judgment, 
to eternity, is studiously excluded ; or is employed only on some 
rare occasion for the purpose of picturesque or sublime effect. 
The morals inculcated (we speak generally ) are defective in their 
character; their highest virtues are but splendid sins. Affliction 
is not made to lead the sufferer to God; prayer and praise are 
but puritanical observances; and, in short, the whole scene of 
human existence and destiny is described precisely as it would 
be if Christianity were a mere fable. Now, surely, compusitions 
professing to delineate man either “ as he is,” or “ as he ought 
to be,” cannot but be injurious in their tendency, if they thus 
systematically keep out of sight, or pervert where they intro- 
duce, the fundamental principies which relate to his actual con- 
dition. We do not look for moral touches in a work of science ; 
the subject does not require or always admit of them; but in a 
novel, the whole composition relates to human actions, and un- 
less the principles be right they must be wrong : they cannot be 
neutral; they are scriptura! or worldly; they are such as, if ad- 
mitted in real life, would lead either to eternal happiness or 
eternal misery. A novel ought, therefore, to be so cunstructed 
as not to oppose the disclosures of Revelation; but for this pur- 
pose, it must recognise them; not always directly, as in a ser- 
mon, but always virtually; embodying them in its general tone 
and structure, even where they are not specifically adve ted to 
or introduced. For want of this, novels in general afford no just 
principle of actio! , no true standard of decision; and they are 
too frequently most dangerous and delusive, where they ought 
to be most correct,—namely, when they venture to touch upon 
subjects of moral and spiritual importance. 

We may add, as another strong charge against most novels, 
that they fill the mind with images which religion ought to disfios- 
sesa.—The length to which we have extended our remarks pre- 
vents our enlarging on this point as it deserves; but we leave it 
to our readers to decide, without our filling up the detail of proof, 
whether the whole scenery and machinery of the bulk of novels, 
wich their affairs of war, and glory, and display, and passion, are 
not diumetrically opposed to the train of feeling and reflection 
which Christians ought to encourage; whether an indulgence in 
the perusal of works of this sort does not unfit the mind for sa- 
cred duties; whether the growth of religion in the soul is not 
impeded, and unholy affections strengthened, by such a course 
of reading : and whether, above all, the Holy Spirit is not griev- 
ed and quenched, and the soul laid open, and defenceless, to the 
incursions of its spiritual enemy. 

We have thus specified some of the injurious tendencies of 
novels and novel reading, with reference to that large class of 
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gompositions in which no particular benefit or injury was in- 
tended by their authors. We do not mean to contend that all 
these mischiefs apply to every case; but one point at least is 
clear, that as we daily pray, Lead us not into temptation ;” we 
are in duty bound as Christians to avoid those sources of tempt- 
ation which fall in our way; of which sources, habits of trifling 
and injurious reading are, in the present day, one of very con- 
siderable magnitude. 

We had intended to discuss, at some length, the third class of 
works of fiction; namely, those which are written with a de- 
eidedly good intention; but the extent of our remarks on the last 
topic will render it necessary for us to content ourselves with a 
very few observations. We may possibly resume the subject on 
some other occasion. 7 

With respect to living novelists—for our limits do not allow 
of our casting a retrospective glance—we should be inclined, 
Pon the whole, to place Miss Edgeworth among those writers 
of fiction, whose publications have usually the merit of being 
written for an avowedly useful purpose. Her tales are for the 
most part sober and sensible, copied from real life, and free from 
what is enervating and inflammatory. She has generally pur- 
sued some moral object; not merely winding up her narrative 
with a few tame reflections, which can seldom or never counter- 
act the general impression of a novel, but making it her study 
throughout its whole texture to aim at a well-defined and benefi- 
cial object. In this respect we must place many of her tales im 
a much higher moral rank than those of the author of Waverley 
who seems generally to write without any better object in view 
than his own profit and the amusement of his readers. With his 
splendid talents, without quitting the line of writing which he 
has chosen, what benefit might he not have conferred on his 
country, had he resolutely determined that every one of hls vol- 
umes should be the vehicle for inculcating some useful truth or 
impressing some neglected duty; and that he would never, on 
any occasion, record a line or sentiment which might wound re- 
ligion or injure the mind of his reader. His elevating delinea- 
tion of Jeannie Deans, already alluded to, proves that, had he 
seen fit, he might have ranked high among the moralists of his 
country; and this without any sacrifice, but such as would have 

done equal honour to his heart and his understanding. Let us 

hope, even yet, that the unknown author will reconsider the res- 
ponsibility which devolves upon the possession of talents such 
as his, and will dedicate his remaining works to purposes of 
higher aim than mere entertainment, and make it his first and 
greatest effort, if not soaring high like Milton, “ to vindicate the 
ways of God to man,” at least to endeavour, with the conscien- 
tious author of the Rambler, “to add ardour to virtue, and con- 
fidence to truth.” 
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We have spoken with due respect of the generally moral inten- 
dion of Miss Edgeworth’s tales; but still her’s is a world without 
religion, and consequently her whole fabric rests on an insecure 
and unchristian foundation. Of late years there has been a rapid 
multiplication of works of fiction, intended to supply this defect. 
The justly celebrated Cœlebs of Mrs. Hannah More, to say no- 
thing of her equally celebrated, and no less useful, Cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts, seems to have formed the model for this species of 
composition, and scarcely a winter now passes without an addi- 
tion of several volumes of this popular species of literature. Half 
a score, at least, of tales of this class are, at the present moment, 
candidates for admission into our review department, and as ma- 
ny more may probably issue from the press before we, after our 
tardy fashion, can address ourselves, if ever we do so, to the task 
of deciding on their respective merits. 

Of works written for the express purpose of usefulness, we cer- 
tainly do not feel disposed to speak otherwise than with all pos- 
sible respect ; and it cannot be doubted, that much good has in 
many cases been effected by means of publications of this class. 
We think, however, that the taste for them is increasing far be- 
yond what is desirable ; and we venture to submit, whether a 
habit of religious novel reading may not be more or less attend- 
ed by some of the inconveniences which we have enumerated as 
applicable to novel reading in general. Such works are often 
highly serviceable in the family circle; but still they are works 
of mere fiction, and unless duly selected, and indulged in with 
with moderation, may generate a taste for idle and desultory 
reading, with a love of excitement, and an aversion to more solid 
studies ; and may serve as a stepping-stone to novel reading of 
aless discriminate character. We might add also, that even a 
professedly religious novel is not of necessity judicious in all its 
parts, and may in some instances be open to severe censure. We 
are unwilling to allude to particular examples, especially as our 
space will not allow of bringing forward the proofs that would be 
necessary to justify our animadversions ; but it is obvious that, 
with the best possible motives in the writer, scenes may be dis- 
closed which will have the effect of stimulating rather than repres- 
sing an already corrupted imagination, as well as of instructing 
the more artless reader on a variety of points, where“ ignorance 
is bliss,” and it is “folly to be wise.” The very correctness of the 
writer’s own mind, and his unfeigned abhorrence of evil, may lead 
him to employ language which, to less chastised imaginations, is 
productive of effects the opposite to those which he intended. 
Accustomed himself almost instinctively to measure character by 
the strict standard of Scripture, and notat all inclinedto love vice 
because it happens to be connected with agreeable qualities ; or 
to disesteem virtue, because it is sometimes arrayed in a home- 
ly garb: he may so draw his personages, and weave his inci- 
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dents, as to make his less scrupulous readers take part with his 
bad characters against his good ones. Besides all which, a pro- 
fessedly religious novel may chance to be written in a flippant, 
or satirical spirit; or it may betray bad taste or bad temper; or 
it may be so extremely unfair in its selection of incidents and 
arguments, especially on such subjects as the love of the 
world, and worldly company, and worldly amusements, that the 
recoil may be more dangerous than the intended stroke; or it 
may betray such an ignorance of men and manners, that its esti- 
mate will pass for nothing with those for whose benefit it was 
designed ; or it may be founded on occurrences, (for instance, a 
tale of seduction,) which ought not so much as to be named ina 
Christian family, except as they may happen for a moment to 
force themselves into notice, and then to be dismissed with a 
few brief and temperate remarks, rather than dwelt on, as they 
are in some professedly religious novels, till the mind is saturat- 
ed with unseemly contemplations. 

But our limits warn us to forbear, otherwise we should have 
been inclined to have dropped afew suggestions respecting ano- 
ther very important class of semi-volumes, professing to be writ- 
ten for good and useful purposes; we mean, the modern race of tales 
for children, both of the moral and the religious cast. To the util- 
ity and excellence of some of these, we should have given our wil- 
ling testimony; while, perhaps, we should have felt it right to in- 
quire whether an over indulgence even in works of this descrip- 
tion, in childhood and youth, may not be productive of some of 
the evil effects which we have mentioned as applying to novel-read- 
ing in general, particularly on the score of their stimulating 
effect and of their tendency to create adistaste for more thought- 
ful reading. 

Our general estimate on the whole subject is, that it is prima- 
rily a question of kind, and then of degree. Works of the first of 
our three general classes are wholly inadmmissible ; those of 
the second are, we think, generally inexpedient, and often possi- 
tively, however undesignedly, injurious. There may be and are 
partial exceptions ; for example, some of the historical and 
graphical sketches in the Waverley Tales, and many single cha- 
racters and descriptions in these and other novels, well calculat- 
ed to foster virtuous, disinterested, and magnanimous feelings. 
But the composition of such works as a whole, and when judged 
of by scriptural principles, is in almost every instance found to 
be liable to just objection. Where, however, specific objections 
do not apply, it is a Aadit of trifling reading, rather than the pe- 
rusal of an occasional volume, that is chiefly to be dreaded and 
deprecated: the rein is a more necessary implement than the 
spur in the management of the imagination at all times, but es- 
pecially in this age of light and desultory reading, and with so 
pewerful an inducement to am indulgence in works of firtin» asig 
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presented, to the more conscientious reader, by the literary at- 
tractions and somewhat guarded character of many of our mod- 
ern tales and novels. With regard to the third class, there is 
still a strict necessity for great caution in the selection, and not 
less so for habits of self-control and a strong sense of duty in de- 
termining the degree in which an indulgence in such a line of 
reading shall be admitted. But after all that may be said or 
written on these questions abstractedly, their practical applica- 
tion must depend ii. a ; reat degree upon the age, the habits, the 
temperament, the duties, the occupations, and the besetting sins 
of each individual. 

Were we to wind up our review, like a sermon, with a familiar 
application, we should say: Fi’! up your time so fully with use- 
ful employments as to leave little leisure for pursuits of a doubt- 
ful character. Endeavour further to acquire such a strong sense, 
of duty, such a taste for contemplations of a higher order, and 
such weil-arranged habits of sacred study and devotion, as may 
supersede the temptation to devote to idle, if not injurious 
amusement, moments which may be so much more profitably 
given to the great concern of “making your calling and election 
sure.“ Keep in mind the claims which your family, your friends, 
and society, have upon your hours of retirement; and the im- 
portance of so employing those hours, be they few or many, 
that both your mind and your body may be refreshed for the re- 
turning duties of each successive day. And, lastly, guard 
against habits of idle curiosity ; and be not ashamed to own that 
there are many things with which neither your time nor your 
taste permits you to be acquainted, and least of all with every 
new tale that happens to be the subject of popular conversation. 


Art. III. — On Magazine Writers. 
Methinks l hear in accents low, 


The sportive kind reply, 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 


I can scarcely conceive a nobler and more inspiring sight tham 
that of the man of genius in the solitude of his closet, conscious 
of his powers, and warmed by the fire of his conceptions—pour- 
ing forth those treasures of imagination and intellect which are 
to enrich, exalt, and delight future ages. Itis aspectacle of un-- 
mingled gratification, which raises our ideas of human powers, 
and sublimes them by the reflection that those powers are exert- 
ed for the benefit of universal man—unalloyed by any mean and 
sordid intcrests, and uninfluenced by any other but the generous 
impulses of hope and love. There is another picture of the oc- 
cupations of genius—or what would be thought genius—which 
are sometimes admitted to view, and though far less interesting 
it is stillinexpressibly amusing. I mean that of a young and um- 
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fledged author surrounded with all the equipage of his profession; 
—the fair sheet spread open before him, the pen freshly nibbed, 
the inkstand constructed after Mr. Coleridge’s newest receipt— 
his brain throbbing with confused conceptions—his ambition all 
on fire to achieve something “ which the world will not willing- 
ly let die“ —his brows aching with the pressure of imagined 
laurels—and his fancy, like that of the strange but gifted enthu- 
siast Cellini, dazzled by “ resplendent lights hovering over his 
shadow.“ — Most men, I suspect, have at some period of their 
lives seen those visions of glory play before their eyes, and re- 
velled in the homage which their toils were to exact from ages 
yet unborn. For my own part, I should be ashamed to deny 
what there is no shame in avowing. My early experience, some 
five and twenty years ago, as a magazine writer, when magazines 
werc quite another sort of thing, furnished many such moods of 
mind and body, and though years, by making me “ a sadder, but 
a wiser man,“ have long since struck me from the list of scrib- 
blers, yet I can still recognise the excitement of literary glory on 
a youthful mind, and enter into its imaginations and hopes. 
Every one is more or less impressed with a consciousness of 
acquirement and ability, and is uneasy until he has obtained the 
reputation of possessing them. Hence the vast number of can- 
didates for literary fame, who throng about the several channels 
of publicity. In one of these outlets by which overcharged 
brains free themselves from their burthen—and by which brains 
of acontrary description would gladly satisfy their wild ambition, 
it may not be misplaced or unacceptable to make a few remarks 
upon those writers who are, and those who wish to be writers 
for magazines. 
The first great difficulty which presents itself is the selection 
of a subject. The world is all before him where to choose.” 
But in the midst of abundance he knows not what to select; 
like the sapient beast in the fable between the two bundles of 
hay, he is perplexed by contending claims. He sees a mass of 
things, but nothing distinctly. Shall he be merry or sad ;—shall 
he fathom the depths of the mind, or sport lightly over the sur- 
face of things—shall it be a sketch, or a finished work—a dis- 
quisition, or a rhapsody ?—all varieties of topics are before him, 
and, as he conceives, equally obedient to his will; but he knows 
not which to evoke from its repose into light and life—and de- 
vote to earthly immortality by enshrining it in some one of the 
thousand monthly temples of fame. It is here!“ said Barry, 
striking his forehead, after a long meditation ; “ it is not here,” 
says the scribbler, using a similar gesture. This perplexity 
springs from an obvious source. The writer sits down to com- 
pose—not because his brain labours in the parturition of some 
long meditated matter—not because he has reflected deeply, and 
acquired much—but he is feverish with some vague longing af- 
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ter literary notoriety. He resolves to write before he has learn- 
ed to think. Having never subducd the straggling denizens of 
his brain to any thing like obedience, they refuse to be com- 
manded—and having never made the knowledge of others his 
own by long and habitual meditation—nothing is clear and fixed 
—his ideas float in an atmosphere of confusion, out of which he 
is still earnest 8 


To frame he knows not what excelling thing 
And win he knows not what sublime rewa 
Of praise and wonder. 


But writing is not “ as easy as lying.“ The pen it is true, is an 
eloquent instrument which may be made to discourse most 
excellent music ;” yet something more is requisite to draw forth 
its notes, than the bare will to make it vocal. 

Some are thus, in the very outset of their career, discouraged 
by the difficulty of choice; they give up the pursuit in despair, 
and suffer the glowing visions of futurity to fade into the light 
of common day. After all they may be right. There is more 
prudence in relinquishing an enterprize too vast for our capacity, 
than in continuing to scribble on “in spite of nature and our 
stars.“ But there is another and a large class, which, undaunt- 
ed by difficulty, uninstructed by experience, and unabashed by 
ridicule, still bear up against every sort of obstacle, “ bating no 
jot of heart or hope.“ These, with some pretensions to erudi- 
tion, and some habit of reflection—assist to swell out the pages 
of reviews and magazines, those foundling hospitals for the bas- 
tard progeny of pruriant imaginations. They buzz for a while 
about the fields of literature, loud, busy and importunate—ti!! 
some chilling blast or ruce hand sweeps them away for ever, 
leaving behind 


i cotal vestigio 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma. 


Every one at al] conversant—and who is not ?—with this class 
of publications, must be aware of the immense change which 
has taken place in them “ for better for worse” within twenty or 
thirty years. They have in some respects followed, in others 
formed, that part of the public taste which depends on public 
manners. They have changed their place in the system of lite- 
rature. Emerging from the shell with which they were encrust- 
ed, they display their “gaily gilded trim” soaring aloft into 
higher spheres, and venturing into regions the terra incognita of 
other times. This is partly owing to the wider dispersion of 
letters, but chiefly, I.think, to the liberality of publishers, which 
has made it not unworthy the very highest names in English 
literature to contribute to magazines. It is not of these that I 
ani now speaking, but of a very different class. The style has 
undergone a change as well as the subject. If we are no longer 
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bored with endless and heavy allegories about Asem the Man- 
hater, the Hill of Science, and the Happy Valley, so no one who 
courted even an Insertion in a Magazine would venture to begin 
« Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pur- 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who, &c. &c.” It 
might be amusing to conjecture who of the elder essayists would 
be popular writers in the magazines of the present day. Addison, 
of course, but less so, I think, than Steele. Johnson, notwith- 
standing the habitual elevation of his sentiments, and the justice 
and acuteness of most of his remarks upon life and manners, 
would stand but a poor chance of an engagement if he retained 
the ponderous armour, and heavy jack boot march of the Ram- 
bler. The bowwow manner which gave a zest to his conversa- 
tion cannot be printed with any types that Iam acquainted with. 
Goldsmith was more at home in his Aumanities—and, together 
with his exhilirating gaiety and touching pathos, he had a fine 
conception of the ridiculous, and great tact in exposing it. He 
would be eagerly snapped at by an editor, especially if all his ar- 
ticles were as clever as Beau Tibbs, the Strolling Actor, and the 
Lame Sailor. Bonnel Thornton, and the elder Colman, might 
be worked up into prime hands, and the playful, abundant, and 
well toned wit of Horace Walpole would have famously “ furnish- 
ed forth” the epistolary corner of a popular magazine. As for the 
other “ daily bread” writers of the last century, it may be doubt- 
ed whether much could have been got outofthem. It may be 
easily conceived that to manage a magazine is no easy task. It 
is not for me to prate of war to Hannibal; but it may be conced- 
ed to one who has had some experience in these matters, and has 
been occasionally admitted behind the scenes, to say something 
of the ingredients and cookery of one part of the dishes served 
up to the public. Whatever any considerable portion of man- 
kind is disposed to set a value on, is always worth our observa- 
tion. The appetite of the public is manifestly very nice, and its 
stomach very squeamish. It is not very fond of the substantials ; 
and is disposed to reject whatever is difficult of digestion. Hence 
it is, that the deep thinkers and laborious writers of the last 
century are obliged to yield to the light, smart, and sketchy 
writers of the present. Hence it is, that many of the most popu- 
lar authors are men of no very disciplined education, or cultiva- 
ted minds. One of the cleverest and most various minded scho- 
lars of the day lately promised a dissertation on the ideal of a 
magazine, but I am not aware that he proceeded farther than 
the ideal of an inkstand. I was anxious to see what his ingenu- 
ity could devise as the re ee of any thing which springs out of, 
and is addressed to a tribunal so fluctuating and despotic as pub- 
lic caprice. The general run of contributors seems, however, 
to be in the least danger of suffering from any modifications in 
the character of magazines; inasmuch, as having no fixed and 
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certain colours of their own, they imbibe, like the cameleon, the 
hues of their domiciles. Of the mechanical part of their opera- 
tions the reader may not be displeased to hear something; al- 
though it is like raising the curtain and showing that what re- 
sembled gold is tinsel and frippery. Such, therefore, as have 
upon this subject, “a vision of their own,” I admonish, as Rous- 
seau does the young ladies, to skip the rest of this article, should 
it chance that any have proceeded thus far. Those of whose 
style and manner I am about to speak, are the tip top magazine 
writers far métier, and “ for the law of writ and the liberty they 
are your only men.” 

I have already mentioned the difficulty of setting out; let us 
suppose the fons asinorum passed, and the subject chosen. It 
need not be one on which the writer has ever read or reflected. 
Oh, no ! it must be one which is likely to be taking with the pub- 
lic, it must please the million. When the late Lord Kaimes was 
asked the best method to study some particular subject, he re- 
plied, “ write a pamphlet about it.” And this is the way with 
our author. He ransacks his brains in the first place, for images 
and illustrations ; for by a singular inversion of the old method 
of writing, his illustrations suggest the ideas, and not the ideas 
illustrations. This, it must be admitted, is a much more com- 
pendious and expeditious way of writing. There is no necessity 
that there should be any connexion or congruity between the 
opinions. The law of succession is shamefully disregarded, and 
each second does not, asin the old gradation, stand heir to the 
first. The more disjoined, remote, and multifarious they are, 
the more comprehensive must be the intellect which creates— 
and I may add too—that understands them. If the leading 
opinions are manifestly absurd and paradoxical, so much the 
better, as their defence affords a wider scope for ingenuity- 
Cicero recommends sucking orators to “flesh their maiden 
swords” in the defence of paradoxes, and there is no disgrace in 
following the counsels of Cicero. The management of similes 
and metaphors is one of the most intricate departments of the 
art. In this respect my friend X. is immensely clever. To be 
sure, his figures sometimes drag one way and his thoughts ano- 
ther, like a couple of ill paired hounds, but generally his articles 
are a simile-chase in little. No sooner does he start one, than he 
makes game of it opening in full cry—pursuing over hill and 
dale—through clear and obscure—morals and metaphysics— 
bush and quagmire—the panting reader toiling after him in vain, 
till coming in at the death, he finds himself, like Fitz-james, 
separated from all who set out with him, and alone in a desert 
country. But the chase is ended, and the article done. Thus 
an idea is like a cloud—a camel—an elephant—an ousel, and at 
last—very like a whale. This, I take it, is the summit of clever- 
ness; not only because it proves a command of images, but also 
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because it enables a man to write without sense or meaning. 
My friend X. therefore passes for the first magazine writer of 
the day—his comparisons are so wonderful, and his metaphors 
(as Swift has it) such as one never met-afore. Next tothe simile 
is the guotation. But this is a science by itself, on which some 
ingenious person has composed a large volume, by the aid of 
which, and an index, the most unfurnished head is able to cope 
with the most learned. The Dictionary of Quotations, however, 
is a very wicked book, as the infidelity of its interpretations often 
betrays the confidence reposed in them. The beauty of this es- 
sential part of fine writing consists mainly in quoting from the 
older English poets, and a few of those of our day who are pretty 
generally unread. Shakspeare, however, is the great storehouse 
of quotation ; not for his sentiment, or imagery, or delineation 
of character or poetry ; but for some quaint phrase, some obso- 
lete and fantastic expression, or some ludicrous combination of 
words. An article gemmed off with bits in this way is “like a 
frosty night studded with stars“ —or it reminds one of Indian 
hangings,—a dark ground, spotted with bits of yellow foil, flung 
on without order, measure or object, except to dazzle and span- 
gle. For my own part, I detest this trade of work, and never 
quote, except to show the deformity as a warning to others, as 
the Spartans taught their children sobriety by making their 
slaves drunk. 

In the affair of sty/e, a great deal of genius is occasionally 
shown. It is no easy matter to suit the shifting tastes of readers, 
and hit the public, as it were, between wind and water. At pre- 
sent, the melancholy manner is in vogue. A tender shade of 
sorrow must be flung over all our thoughts, and even the’plea- 
sures of life are uninteresting, unless we can squeeze out of them 
some mournful reflection, or dress them up in querulous exag- 
geration. The ladies are particularly partial to this weeping 
philosophy, which two or three volumes of lacrymose essays 
have made still more fashionable. Not a scribbler sits down to 
whine out an article without asking with Master Stephen for “a 
stool to be melancholy upon ;” and as he dips his pen in ink, sighs 
out “ preecine lugubres cantus, Melpomene !” But this tone of 
simple sadness shows itself especially in our ruralities. The 
meanest leaflet among the smoke-tinged denizens of city 
bowpots, is pregnant “ with thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 
In order to do the sentimental well, one should have—but let a 
great coryphzus in this line describe the requisites, “he should 
have an indestructible love of flowers, odours, dews and clear 
waters; of soft airs, winds, bright skies, and woodland solitudes, 
with moonlight bowers.” These tearful tributes are copiously 
paid likewise, when wandering in that “ atmosphere of melancho- 
ly sentiment” which breathes over scenes consecrated by the 
memories of past events, or when bending over the monuments 
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of departed grandeur. Then is it that the tide of sorrowing re- 
flection swells forth that the heart aches with the agony of grief, 
and the eye dims with the tear of sensibility! There is another 
style, not quite so much cherished by the gentle sex, but very 
much admired by incipient orators. It is infinitely more eleva- 
ted and elaborate, and possibly somewhat d soufié. I will cite a 
specimen from a famous magazine contributor, which is in my 
opinion very grand. “ But oh! there never will be a time with 
bigotry—she has no hearl, and cannot think—she has no heart, 
and cannot feel—when she moves, it is in wrath—when she 
pauses, it is amid ruin—her prayers are curses—her God is a 
demon—her communion is death—her vengeance is eternity— 
her decalogue is written in the blood of her victims; and if she 
stoops for a moment from her infernal flight, it is upon some 
kindred rock to whet her vulture-fang for keener rapine, and re- 
plume her wing for more sanguinary desolation.” Addison never 
wrote any thing half so fine as this. Some may think that the 
sarcastic observation of Madame du Deffand on the style of Mon- 
sieur Thomas might be applied to it, “ prick it, and it bursts ;” 
—I think differently; and although it is rather too papilionaceous 
and gorgeous at first, after a little familiarity, “the ear becomes 
more Irish and less nice.” There is yet another le, which 
though more limited in its circulation, is still pretty often before 
the public. It may be called the confectionary style of writing. 
It is full of “precious and golden recollections,” —“ voluptu- 
ous abstractions,” and “dim visitations, —“ stately remem- 
brances, —“ intense and genial dallyings,’—“ delicate crisp- 
nesses,” and “jagged venerablenesses; —it finds “a sense of deep 
and mysterious antiquity in every thing, —and “ every thing is 
imbued with sympathy and imagination; —in short, it is one 
of the greatest inventions, in the way of fine writing, that modern 
times can boast of. It ensures a never failing variety, inasmuch 
as recognising no necessary connexion between words and 
things, and no relations between words themselves, the conse- 
quence is, that one epithet is as fit and becoming as another, and 
whether we say venerable jaggedness, or jagged venerableness, it 
is equally intelligible and correct. Whoever understands arith- 
metic, has only to apply the rules of permutation and combina- 
tion to Johnson’s Dictionary, and he may generate an infinite va- 
riety of the most original and striking phrases. The sentiments 
which are conveyed in this style are precisely such as might be 
expected, and the union forms what the author of the Antient Ma- 
riner calls “a sweet jargoning.” A single extract is as imperfectin 
the way of sample as the brick is of the palace; but I cannot for- 
bear citing one of the miraculous and boundless excellences of 
this mode of composition, in the following description of a trage- 
dy :— A tragedy is a foreboding indication of destiny, a noble 
piece of high passion, sweetened, yet not broken, by rich fancy, 
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and terminating in an awful catastrophe, ennobled by imagina- 
tion’s purest and most elemental majesties.“ This sort of wri- 
ting bears evidently the stamp and impress of the writers mind. 
Formerly, matter, precision, and perspicuity, were reckoned 
among the requisites of good writing—but all that has been 
abolished as useless and impertinent, and a great deal of labour, 
vexation, study, observation, and reflection, have been thereby 
spared. “Thinking is now an idle waste of thought, and 
nought is every thing.” I have heard, that a patent has been, 
or is about to be, taken out for an automaton writer, the princi- 
ple of which is, that after being wound up it is only necessary to 
fling into it acertain number of pages of Johnson, or any other 
vocabulary, and they come out completely formed into the shape 
of an article. It may be said, that this is not an original invention, 
but an imitation of the famous block-machine at Portsmouth, 
which instantly converts a rude piece of wood into a perfect 
block. Be this as it may, if the principle be not new, the appli- 
cation is ingenious and original. I am fearful, however, that 
here, as in all cases where manual labour is to be superseded by 
machinery—a great number of hands will be flung out of em- 
ploy, by enabling fublishers to manufacture their own stuffs. A 
literary Ludditism may be apprehended therefore among the 
Magazine writers. There remain two or three other classes 
which deserve to be held up to notice and admiration, but I must 
temper my inclination to show the lions to the patience of the 
spectators ; and, indeed, whatever specific differences exist 
among the various orders, still the generic character is uniform. 
I shall pass over the decent heaviness of one and the incompetent 
flippancy of another—the simpering innocence which “hath no 
offence in it,” and that dark malignity which, for the worthless 
renown of a sarcasm, stabs a fellow creature to the heart—leav- 
ing to Swift the enumeration of their common properties. 


The trivial turns, the borrow’d wit, 
The similies that nothing fit ; 

The cant which every fool repeats, 
Town jests and coffee-house conccits. 
Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 

And introduced—the Lord knows why. 


Some of these artists are very indefatigable readers. Nothing 
is left unexamined, and nothing is rejected as unworthy of peru- 
sal. Every thing is fish which comes into their net. Their 
purpose is not to amass knowledge, or arrive at truth, but to 
gleam from the toils of others all that may spare them the ex- 
pense of thought. They in this resemble those birds whose fur- 
tive nature leads them to pilfer from the nests of others the ma- 
terials oftheir own. It may be doubted, whether these predato- 
ry incursions into strange dominions are strictly justifiable, not- 
withstanding that pizacy and theft were held not unbecoming by 
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the Grecks, provided they were exercised craftily and quietly ; 
and that Sir Thomas More—a very conscientious judge—lays 
it down as a justifiable cause of war, if those who have territory 
to spare will not yield it up to those who are manifestly in want. 
On this principle, a magazinist looks upon a library as his do- 
main, and the works of all who have preceded him as his fair pro- 
perty ; and he extracts from them, sometimes with gentle dis- 
claimings and sometimes with awful rapacity, the ornaments as 
wellas the materials; the sentiment as well as the imagery ; 
whatever can illustrate a position, or,round asentence, whatever 
may “ point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

Scarcely any one is so unfortunate as not to have his ambition 
gratified, in being regarded as a wonderful man of parts, by some 
dozens of admiring imitators. Trinculo was a god to Caliban, 
and the young periodical has always some great exemplar, some 
sacred idol, before whom he bends in adoration, on whose altar 
he devotes the frimitia of his enterprize, in the glare of whose 
fame his buds of promise open out into fragrance, and whose 
virtues he copies with a Chinese fidelity of imitation ; and sohe 
becomes, in process of years, himself “a Triton of the minnows.” 
Thus, naturalists say, that every flea is covered with a race of 
smaller fleas ; and there is no scribler so mean, that he has not 
some meaner one in his suite, and so on, down to an infinite lit- 
tleness. One amusing result of this is the conspiracy to laud 
each other. The itch for scribbling is not greater than the itch 
for praise. Mr. A. scratches Mr. B. and Mr. B. tickles Mr. C. 
who in his turn soothes the irritation of Messrs. A. and B. and 
son on, through all the letters of the alphabet. Hereisno Turk- 
ish jealousy, no hesitating dislike, no sneering eulogy; itis the 
willing homage of congenial intellects to genuine desert. I am 
quite delighted with this universal epainetism, it'is so affection- 
ate and brotherly ; it evinces, by the frank recognition of rival 
merit, the entire absence of thatinvidious feeling which has been 
charged upon literary men, from Petrarch’s age to ours. These 
reciprocal scratchings some persons affect to regard with a con- 
temptuous scorn, in my mind, with very little reverence for true 
genlus. 

The aucient sophists, who methodized their quackery with 
surpassing ingenuity into the form and repute of a regular 
science, constructed the skeletons of speeches and argumenta- 
tions, which by shifting head and tail-pieces might be adapted 
to every subject. In the same way sets of magazine articles 
might be manufactured for every month in the year, with blank 
titles. A little generalization, from the practice of the more dis- 
tinguished writers, would “pluck out the heart of their myste- 
ry, and form a rare and curious treatise with “ the Art of Hash- 
ing-up”’ for its title, and “the oldest things the newest kind of 
ways,” forits motto. My own ambition does not aspire to be a 
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legislator in the art, by my scrinia are at the command of any one 
who is desirous of achieving any fame of this sort. From the 
extreme facility with which practised hands perform these task- 
works, and the pence and praise which pursue this triumph, it 
is not surprising that the tribe has increased so immensely, that 
its population as a Malthusian might say, begins to press hardly 
upon the means of subsistence. Every one is ambitious of enrol- 
ling his name in the glorious catalogue—every one has a feverish 
thirst to be one of the thousand bubbles that float along the 
stream of popularity, which glitter and swell until they burst in 
their own inflation. What a sad mis-employment is this, after 
all, of those divine capabilities for good and useful, and often 
5 and splendid actions, with which we are endowed. Eager 

or what? — to live upon the tongue and be the talk; to be point- 
ed at as a distinguished contributor to the ; or as the wri- 
ter of that singularly clever article“ April Musings; —0or, as 
(and this is the summit of fame) the suspected editor of the——. 
Swift, who understood these matters, and estimated them right- 
ly, has wittily ridiculed the month’s toil about an article, which 
is at last read over a dish of tea, and then flung aside for ever 
by comparing it tothe month of care and labour expended in 
fattening a chicken, which is devoured in a moment. A mo- 
ment’s attention is all that is spared to the article, and then it 

Goes to be never heard of more, 
Goes where the chicken went before. 

Among these throngs, who are seduced by the glare of noto- 
riety, we sometimes meet with one gifted with nobler qualities, 
and destined to a kinder and more enduring recompense. Such 
an one is sure at last to emerge from the equivocal reputation, 
which attends on the labours I have been considering, and win 
for himself a station and a name which become the property of 
his country. To discourage his exertions by ridicule would be 
inhuman. It is never proper but when applied to such as, utter- 
ly unfitted to instruct or delight by their acquirements and ta- 
lents, rush boldly into the lists, and importunately exact that 
praise which is only due to the loftiest exertions of genius and 
imagination. In vain—a few years of experience, and all these 
false presentments and blear illusions melt away before the sad 
realities of truth. The fortunes of the highest talent are not al- 
ways unclouded and happy—what must be those of impudent 
pretenders? The pursuit of literary glory is often a melancholy 
enterprize. What numbers perish in the stuggle! Days of un- 
remitted and uncertain toil—nights of sleeplessness—envy and 
want—wasting anxiety and defeated hope—the spunging house 
and the jail—these are some of the realities which are concealed 
beneath the fair and goodly outside which allures the young en- 
thusiast. Our excessive admiration of genius, and its bright 
and wonderful créations, is greatly mitigated, when we learn the 
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hard conditions to which it is subjected. And even of those whe 
have escaped the shoals and rocks which so thickly beset the 
voyage of literature, and whose years are crowned with affluence 
and honour—how many do we see like Potemkin in his old age 
playing with his jewels and the insignia of his various orders, 
and then bursting into tears when he. found, at last, and too late, 
that they were only baubles. P 
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Art. IV.—The Falls of Ohiopyle. 


On the west side of the Alleghany mountains rise the branches 
of the Youghiogeny river. The surrounding country is fertile and 
woody, and presents strong attractions for the sportsman, as does 
also the river, which aboundsin fish. These were the principal 
considerations which induced me, in the autumn of the year 1812, 
to ramble forth with my dog and gun amid uninhabited solitudes 
almost unknown to human footsteps, and where nothing is heard 
but the rush of winds and the roar of waters. On the second day 
after my departure from home, pursuing my amusement on the 
banks of the river, I chanced to behold a small boat, fastened by a 
rope of twisted grass to the bank of the stream. I examined it, 
and finding it in good condition, I determined to embrace the 
opportunity that presented itself of extending my sport, and my 
fishing tackle was put in requisition. I entered the diminutive 
vessel, notwithstanding the remonstrances of my four-footed 
companion, who, by his barking, whining, and delay in coming 
on board, seemed to entertain manifold objections to the convey- 
ance by water,—a circumstance which somewhat surprised me. 
At last, however, his scruples being overcome, he entered inte 
the boat and we rowed off. 

My success fully equalled my expectations, and evening over- 
took me before I thought of desisting from my employment. 
But there were attractions to a lover of nature which forbade my 
leaving the element on which I was gliding along. I have men- 
tioned that it was autumn; immense masses of trees, whose fad- 
ing leaves hung trembling from the branches, ready to be borne 
away by the next gust, spread their dark brown boundary on 
every side. To me this time of the year is indescribably beauti- 
ful. I love to dwell upon those sad and melancholy associations 
that suggests themselves to the mind, when nature in her garb 
of decay presents herself to the eye; it reminds us, that human 
pride, and human happiness, like the perishing things around 
us, are hastening rapidly on to their decline; that the spring 

of life flies; that the summer of manhood passeth away, and that: 
the autumn of our existence lingers but a moment for the winter 
of death which shall close it forever. The light winds that blew 
over the waters curled its surface in waves that, breaking as they 
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fell, dashed their sparkling foam around. The sun was sinking 
behind the mountains in the west, and shone from amidst the 
Surrounding clouds. His last rays glittered on the waters, and 
tinged with a mellow sombre lustre the umbered foliage of the 
trees. The whole scene spoke of peace and tranquillity; and I 
envy not the bosom of that man who could gaze upon it with 
ene unholy thought, or let one evil feeling intrude upon his me- 
ditations. As I proceeded, the beauty of the surrounding objects 
increased. Immense oaks twisted about their gigantic branches 
covered with moss; lofty evergreens expanded their dark and 
gloomy tops, and smallar trees, and thick shrubs, filled up the 
spaces between the larger trunks, so as to form an almost imper- 
vious mass of wood and foliage. As the evening advanced, ima- 
gination took a wider range and added to the natural embellish- 
ments. The obscure outline of the surrounding forests assumed 
grotesque forms, and fancy was busy in inventing improbabilities, 
and clothing each ill-defined object in her own fairy guises. The 
blasted and leafless trunk of a lightning-scathed pine would as- 
sume the form of some hundred-headed giant about to hurl de- 
struction on the weaker fashionings of nature. As the motion 
of the boat varied the point of view, the objects would change 
their figure, which again, from the same cause, would give way 
to another, and another, in all the endless variety of lights and 
distances. Distant castles, chivalric knights, captive damsels 
and attendants, dwarfs, and squires, with their concomitant mon- 
Sters, griffins, dragons, and all the creations of romance, were 
conjured up by the fairy wand of phantasy. On a sudden, the 
moon burst forth in all her silvery lustre, and the sight of the re- 
ality effectually banished all less substantial visions. Thin tran- 
sparent clouds, so light and fragile that they seemed scarce to 
afford a resting place for the moon-beams that trembled on them, 
glided along the sky; the denser masses that skirted the horizon 
were fringed with the same radiance; while rising above them, 
the evening star twinkled with its solitary rays. I could not be 
said to feel pleasure; it was rapture that throbbed in my heart at 
the view ; my cares, my plans, my very existence, were forgotten 
in the flood of intense emotions that overwhelmed me at thus be- 
holding in their pride of loveliness the works of the creating 
Spirit. : 

În the meantime the boat sailed rapidly onwards, with a velocity 
so much increased that it awakened my attention. This, however, 
I attributed to a rather strong breeze that had sprung up. My dog, 
who had since his entrance into the boat lain pretty quiet, began 
to disturb me with his renewed barkings, fawnings, and suppli- 
eating gestures. I imagined that he wished to land, and as the 
air was becoming chill, I felt no objection to comply with his 
wishes. On looking around, however, and seeing no fit place of 
landing, I continued-my course, hoping shortly to find some more. 
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commodious spot. Very great, however, was the dissatisfac- 
tion of Carlo at this arrangement; but in spite of his unwilling- 
ness he was obliged to submit, and we sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my ears were assailed by a distant rumbling 
noise, and the agitation of my companion redoubled. For some 
time he kept up an interrupted howling, seemingly under the in- 
fluence of great fear or of bodily pain. I now remarked, that 
though the wind had subsided, the rapidity of the boat’s course 
was not abated. Seriously alarmed by these circumstances, J 
determined to quit the river as soon as possible, and sought with 
considerable anxiety for a place where I might by any means 
land. It was in vain; high banks of clay met my view on both 
sides of the stream, and the accelerated motion of the boat pre- 
sented an obstacle to my taking advantage of any irregularities in 
them by which I might otherwise have clambered up to land. 
In a short time, my dog sprang over the side of the boat, and I 
saw him with considerable difficulty obtain a safelanding. Stilt 
he looked at me wistfully, and seemed undecided whether to re- 
tain his secure situation or return to his master. 

Terror had now obtained complete dominion over me. The 
rush of the stream was tremendous, and I now divined too well 
the meaning of the noise which I have beforementioned. It was 
no longer an indistinct murmur, it was the roar of acataract, and 
I shuddered, and grew cold to think of the fate to which I was 
hurrying, without hope or succour, or a twig to catch at to save 
me from destruction. In a few moments, I should in all proba- 
bility be dashed to atoms on the rocks, or whelmed amid the boil- 
ing waves of the waterfall. I sickened at the thought of it. I 
had heard of death. I had seen him in various forms. I had 
been in camps where he rages; but never till now did he seem 
so terrible. Still the beautiful face of nature which had tempt- 
ed me to my fate was the same. The clear sky, the moon, the 
silvery and fleecy clouds were above me, and high in the heaven, 
with the same dazzling brightness, shone the star of evening, 
and in their tranquillity seemed to deride my misery. My brain 
was oppressed with an unusal weight, and a clammy moisture 
burst out over my limbs. I lost all sense of surrounding objecte, 
a mist was over my eyes—but the sound of the waterfall roared 
in my ears, and seemed to penetrate through my brain. Then 
strange fancies took possession of my mind. Things, of whose 
shape I could form no idea, would seize me, and whirl me around 
till sight and hearing fled. ThenI would start from the delusion 
4s from a dream, and again the roar of the cataract would ring 
through my ears. These feelings succeeded each other with in- 
definite rapidity, for a very few minutes only could have elapsed 
from the time I became insensible to the time of my reaching 
the waterfall. Suddenly, I seemed rapt along with inconceiva- 
ble swiftness, and, in a moment, I felt that I was descending, or 
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rather driven headlong, with amazing violence and rapidity. 

Then a shock as if my frame had been rent in atoms succeeded, 
and all thought or recollection was annihilated. I recovered, in 
some degree, to find myself dashed into a watery abyss, from 
which I. was again vomited forth to be again plunged beneath 
the waves, and again cast up. As I rose to the surface, I saw the 
stars dimly shining through the mist and foam; and heard the 
thunder of the falling river. I was often, as well as I can remem- 
ber, partly lifted from the water, but human nature could not 
bear such a situation long, and I became gradually unconscious 
of the shocks which I sustained. I heard no longer the horri- 
ble noise, and insensibility afforded me a relief from my misery. 

It was long before I again experienced any sensation. At last 
I awoke, as it seemed to me, from a long and troubled sleep. 
But my memory was totally ineffectual to explain to me what or 
where I was. So great had been the effect of what I had under- 
gone, that I retained not the slightest idea of my present or for- 
mer existence. I was like a man newly born, in full possession 
of his faculties; I felt all that consciousness of being, yet igno- 
rant of its origin, which I imagine a creature placed in the situ- 
ation I have supposed would experience. I know not whether I 
make myself intelligible in this imperfect narrative of my adven- 
ture, but some allowance will, I trust, be made in consideration 
of the novel situation and feelings which I have to describe. 

I looked around the place in which I was. I lay on a bed of 
coarse materials, in a small but airy chamber. By slow degrees, 
I regained my ideas of my own. existence and identity; but I 
was still totally at a loss to comprehend by what means I came 
into sucha situation. Of my sailing on the river—of my fears 
and unpleasant sensations, and of being dashed down the Falls 
of Ohiopyle, I retained not the slightest recollection. I cast 
my eyes around, in hopes of seeing some person who could give 
me some information of my situation, and of the means by 
which I was placed in it—but no one was visible. My next 
thought was to rise and seek out the inhabitants of the house; 
but, on trial, I found that my limbs were tuo weak to assist me, 
and patience was my only alternative. 

After this, I relapsed into my former insensibility, in which 
state I continued a considerable time. Vet 1 had some occasional 
glimpses of what was passing about me. I had some floating 
reminiscences of an old man, who, I thought, had been with 
me, and a more perfect idea of a female form, which had flitted 
around me. One day, as I lay half sensible on my bed, I saw 
this lovely creature approach me; I felt the soft touch of her fin- 
gers on my brow, and though the pressure was as light as may 

be conceived from human fingers, it thrilled through my veins, 
and lingered in my confused remembrance; the sound of her 
voice, as she spoke in a low tone a few words to the old man, wan 
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music to me—her bright eyes, tempered with the serenity of a 
pure and blameless mind, beamed upon me with such an expres- 
sion of charity and benevolence as I had never before beheld. 
During the whole time of my illness, those white fingers, those 
bright blue eyes, and the sound of that voice, were ever present 
to my diseased imagination, and exerted a soothing influence 
over my distempered feelings. 

At length the darkness that had obscured my mind and memo- 
ry passed away; l was again sensible, and could call to mind 
with some little trouble a considerable part of the accidents that 
had befallen me. Still, however, of my reaching the edge of the 
rock over which the full stream rushes with fearful violence, of 
the shock which J experienced when dashed down the cataract, 
and of my terrible feelings, I had a very slight and confused idea. 
I now longed more ardently than before for some one with whom 
I might converse about these strange occurrences, and from 
whom I might gather information concerning those things which 
were unknown to me. My strength being in some degree re- 
cruited, I endeavoured to rise, and succeeding in the attempt, 
examined the room in which I lay, but no one was there ; my 
next labour (and a work of labour I found it) was to put on some 
clothes which I found deposited on a chair. Being equipped, 
therefore, as fully as circumstances would admit, I commenced 
my operations. My first step was to enter into an adjoining 
room, which, fearful of trespassing on forbidden ground, I did 
with some trepidation. This room was, however, likewise desti- 
tute, as I thought, of inhabitants ; and I was about to retire, when 
the barking of a dog arrested my attention, and turning round, E 
beheld with no small satisfaction my old fellow-traveller, Carlo. 
Shall I attempt to describe our meeting? It was the language 
of the heart, inexpressible in words, that spoke in the sparkling 
eyes and joyous gambols of my dog, and I was busily engaged in 
patting and caressing him, when, turning round, I perceived 
that our privacy had been intruded on. The beautiful creature 
on whom my wandering fancy had dwelt stood looking at us, 
supporting with one arm the old man, her father, while, on the: 
other, hung a basket of flowers. I stood gazing at them, with- 
out speaking. I know not what magic made me dumb—but not 
a word escaped my lips. She was the first to speak, and ex- 
pressed her joy at seeing me able to depart from my couch ; chid- 
ing me at the same time for so doing without leave. She smilin 
said, “ I am, at present, your physician, and I assure you that 
shall exercise the power which I have over you, as such, in as 
rigorous a manner as possible.” But,“ added the father, “ we 
should not thus salute a guest by threatening him with subjec- 


tion; he is our guest, and not our captive. By this time, I had 


recovered the use of my tongue, and began to express my grati- 
tude for this kindness, and my sorrow at the trouble which I 
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was conscious I must have occasioned to them. But my polite- 
ness was cut short by the frank assurances of my host, reiterated 
more gently, but not less warmly, by his lovely daughter. Carlo 
and I were now separated, much against the wishes of both, but 
my fair physician was inexorable, and I was compelled to turn 
in again, in seaman’s phrase, till the morrow, and to suspend for 
the same time my curiosity. 

The next day at length came, and I requested my entertainers 
to favour me with answers to the questions which I should pro- 
pose tothem. They smiled at my eagerness, and promised to 
satisfy my curiosity. It was easily done. The old man had a 
son, who, passing by the Falls of Ohiopyle some nights before, in 
the evening, was attracted by the moanings and lamentations of 
a dog, and descending to the bottom of the fall, perceived me at 
the river-side, where I had been entangled among some weeds 
and straggling roots of trees. From this situation, he had great 
difficulty, first, in rescuing me, and, having succeeded in that 
point, in carrying me to his father’s dwelling, where I had lain 
several days, till by his daughter’s unremitting attention (the 
old man himself being unable materially to assist me, and the 
son compelled to depart from home on urgent business,) I had 
been restored, if not to health, to a state of comparative strength. 
Such were the facts which I contrived to gather from the dis- 
course of my host and his daughter, notwithstanding their soften- 
ing down, or slightly passing over every thing the relation of 
which might seem to claim my gratitude, or tend to their own 
praise. As to themselves, my host was a Pennsylvanian farmer, 
who, under pressure of misfortune, had retired to this spot, 
where the exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the 
whole family, and the daughter attended to the household duties, 
and to the comfort of the father. 

W hen the old man and his daughter had answered my queries, 
I renewed my thanks, which were, however, cut short. If they 
had been of service to a fellow-creature, it was in itself a suf- 
ficient reward, even if they had suffered any inconvenience from 
assisting me (which they assured me was not the ang: Many 
other good things were said at the time, which I forget, for—shall 
I confess it ? the idea that all that had been done for me was the 
effect of mere general philanthropy displeased me. When I look- 
ed at the lovely woman who had nursed me with sister-like affec- 
tion, I could not bear to reflect that any other placed in a similar 
situation might have been benefited by the same care, and have 
been watched over with equal attention, and greeted with the 
same good-natured smile; that I was cared for no more than 
another, and valued merely as a being of the same species with 
themselves, to whom, equally with any other, their sense of duty 
faught them to do good. 

In a day or twe my health was so much improved, that I was 
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permitted to walk out in the small garden which surrounded the 
cottage. Great was my pleasure in looking at this humble dwell- 
ing; its thatched roof, with patches of dark green moss and 
beautiful verdure; its white walls, and chimney with the wreaths 
of smoke curling above it; the neat glazed windows; the porch, 
and its stone seat at the door; the clean pavement of white peb- 
bles before it ; the green grass-platedged with shells, and stones, 
‘and flowers, and gemmed with “wee modest” daisies, and the 
moss-rose tree in the middle, were to me objects on which my 
imagination could revel for ever, and I sighed to think that I 
must shortly part from them. It remained for me in some man- 
ner to show my gratitude before I parted from my benevolent 
host ; but I was long before I could settle the thing to my mind. 
I felt unhappy, too, at the thought of leaving the old man, and 
his beautiful and good daughter ; “ and yet it cannot be helped,” 
I repeated again and again. How happy I should be,” I thought, 
‘in this lovely spot, and perhaps, the daughter’”—dare a man 
at first acknowledge even to himself that he is in love? „And 
why should I not be happy?“ 

I am now married, need I say to whom? And the white- 
washed cottage, with its mossy thatch, has the same attractions 
for me ; nay, more, for it is endeared by the ties of love, of kin- 
dred, and of happiness. I have lived in it nine years; my chil- 
dren flock around me; my wife loves me; and her father is 
happy in seeing her happy. Her brother is flourishing in his 
business, and none in our family are dissatisfied, or in want. 
Often do I thank God for my blessings, and look back with 
pleasure to the day when I passed the Falls of Ohiopyle. 


Art. V.—esays, Moral, Philosophical, and Stomachical, on 
the important science of Good-Living. By LAUxcEkLOTr STUR- 
GEON, Esq. Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club, &c. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 1822. 


A GREATER Change probably never took place inthe manners 
of the world than that which may be observed in the increased 
demands for books, ‘and the very considerable portion of time 
now consumed in reading, compared with the abstemiousness 
of our ancestors in both these points. In place of a solitary vol- 
ume of Chaucer, or the amusing history of Froissart, and per- 
haps another “ Frensh boke” to boot, which, reposing in the 
window-seat of his hall, would most commonly form the entire 
library ofa country gentleman of the olden time, no house,is pow- 
a-days duly furnished, without its dazzling files of history and 
poetry, philosophy and theology, travels and romances, which 
glitter on the shelves of a room peculiarly dedicated to their re- 
ception. The female employments of spinning, sewing, em- 
broidering, and fineworking, have yielded before the combined 
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charms of literature and music; and treatises of political econ- 


omy, the last volume of travels, or the last new romance, usurp 
the place of the “ Complete Racing Calendar,” and even divide 
empire with the sports of the field and the pleasures of the 
chase. What are likely to be the results of this important 
change, or how far it may gradually affect the national charac- 
ter, are matters of most interesting speculation, which we can- 
not now take time to pursue; but we may just remark the fact, 
that, at no period of history, and in no country of the world, has 
the appetite for reading been so vigorous, so widely extended, 
so largely supplied, or so indiscriminately craving, as at this 
moment inGreat Britain. Itis the age of book-clubs, circula- 
ting libraries, reviews, magazines, and newspapers without end, 
—in short, of reading and writing, printing and publishing. The 
busy, bustling world, which has so long kept up a continual coil, 
seems now at length about to sit still and read; and we can 
almost anticipate the time when men will forget to perform 
achievements, and be content with descriptions of them—when 
the only symptoms of activity to be discerned in the great me- 
tropolis will be found in the purlieus of the “ Row” on the days 
of publication—the only movers on the face of this habitable 
globe will be travellers catering in order to write—and the only 
voices heard to disturb the deep serene of the public mind, the 
wrangling of those who are disagreeing upon the merits of 
the last productions. But be this consummation at hand, or 
only in distant perspective, the writers of the present day appear 
determined to let no subject pass unsaid or unsung. They seem 
to view the things of this world merely as materials for making 
books, and appreciate every object they behold, by its capabili- 
ties for serving their favourite purpose—just as the celebrated 
farmer and traveller, Arthur Young, who, looking upon the 
volcanic fire in Italy, said, “I wish I had it at Bradfield, (his 
farm) I would use it for boiling potatoes for the bullocks.“ 
We would not, however, by these random reflections, be under- 
stood as throwing out cynical objections to the present state of 
things in literature—but rather as pointing out to the notice of the 
observer of manners, some of the inevitable attendants upon an 
extensive spread of literary information, such as shoals of good- 
for-nothing books and superficial readers. Where the great 
fish haunt, the small fry are sure to swarm; and we could not 


have had our Shakspeares, Bacons, and Miltons, without myriads | 
of minor writers. Luxury invariably follows the increase of 


wealth; and the literary riches of England are so vast that: we 
must not be surprised if she grow capricious, and require every 
whim of mental appetite to be pampered—every freak of her, 


wanton fancy to be gratified. Piquant cates must be searched 


for, to stimulate the languid appetite—sauces to enrich and vary . 


the flavour of meats grown too familiar to the palate;-—and-—but 
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we have inadvertently hit upon an illustration which savours toe 
much of good living not to recal to our memory the little book, 
which, though it lies open before us, had been, but for our culi- 
nary metaphor, lost in the reflections to which a perusal of it 
gave rise. These essays, then, good reader and liver! may be 
considered in literature what a paté, a curry, a puff macaroni, or 
any other of those appendages of a feast, which stud the table 
around the principal dishes, like stars about the moon, are in 
good-eating. They are the offspring both of literary and sto- 
machic luxury,;—for, had not good living become an object of 
peculiar attention, and the public grown gourmands of every 
highly-seasoned delicacy in the shape of a book, these essays 
would never have been written. They are evidently the com- 
position of a man sated with the pleasures of the table, and cloy- 
ed too with the stores of the bookshelf, who, finding nearly every 
topic, human and divine, loaded with commentations, appears to 
have said—why not sing, or rather say, the praises of a well- 
furnished board, a nicely judging cook, a learned and liberal 
master of the feast? Truly the essayist is himself Epicuri de 
grege forcus, and, we doubt not, deserves to be called after that 
great but calumniated professor of pleasure—an appellation in 
which, as he ingeniously attempts to prove it second to none, he 
will doubtless glory. His book, too, bears about the same rela- 
tion to those we should most willingly recommend, which a sprat 
holds to a salmon, or a basinof thin broth to a tureen of turtle, 
but yet it has some merit, which we have no doubt will insure 
to it a fair proportion of readers,—especially of those who have 
no objection to purchase the praises of eating and drinking, oc- 
cupations assuredly not to be regarded with indifference. Nor 
is it altogether confined to their tastes alone. Manners take 
their turn in the hands of our essayist, and the severity of di- 
dactic composition is tempered by amusing anecdotes, and a fund 
of small wit—the whole served up in language as smooth and 
polished as the “ round fat oily man,” whom, he would fain 
make us believe, toils in his kitchen to dress his daily meal. 
But it is time to give a few specimens. The first extract we 
shall make is from the essay on the Qualifications necessary in 
those who give dinners :”—and here it appears, that he who can 
only pay for that which he chuses to invite his guests to eat, is 
very far indeed from possessing the right to give a dinner. We 
quote the character of Count Zinzendorff, whom the essayist de- 
scribes as a man after his own heart. 

Lewis, Count Zinzendorff, one of the ministers of the Emperor Charles 
VI., kept the most elegant, as well as the most profuse, table in all Vienna. 
Although formed to shine with distinguished lustre in the cabinet, yet he 
was less jealous of his reputation there, than of that more solid renown 
which he might acquire by giving the most splendid entertainments of any 
minister in Europe. He was equally acquainted with Asiatic and European 

: his curries rivalled those of the Great Mogul; his olios exceeded 
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those of Spain; his pastry was more delicate than that of Naples; his ma- 
caroni was made by the Grand Duke's cook; his liver-pies were prepared at 
Strasburg and Toulouse, and his Périgueux patés were really brought from 
thence ; nor was there in any country a grape of the least repute, but a 
sample of it in wine was for the honour of its vineyards, to be found on his 
sideboard. His kitchen was an epitome of the universe ; for there were 
cooks in it of all nations, and rarities from every quarter of the globe. To 
collect these, he had agents appointed in each place of any note for its pro- 
ductions: the carriages on which they were laden came quicker and more 
regularly than the posts ; and the expenses of the transport of his dinners 
ran higher than those for secret correspondence. In his general conversa- 
tion, the Count was cautious: in his conferences with other ministers, he 
was reserved: but at his table all this state machinery was thrust aside: 
there he discoursed at large, and delivered the most copious and instructive 
lectures on all his exotic and domestic delicacies ; and here no professor was 
ever less a plagiary. He had this pillau from Prince Eugene, who had it 
from the Bashaw of Buda ; the egg-soup was made after a receipt of the 
Duke de Richelieu ; the roan-ducks were stewed in the style of the Cardi- 
nal du Bois; and the pickled-lampreys came from a great minister in Eng- 
land. His dishes furnished him with a kind of chronology : his water-souchy 
was borrowed from Marshal d’Auverquerque’s table, when he was first in 
Holland ; the partridge stuffed with mushrooms and stewed in wine, was a 
discovery made by that prince of good livers, the Duke de Vendôme durin 
the war of the succession ; and the Spanish Puchero was the only solid result 
of the negociation with Riperda. In short, with true Apicean eloquence, he 
3 instructed the novices in the arts of living; and as Solomon 

i ud of every herb, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall, so, he began with a champignon no bigger than a Dutchman’s waistcoat 
button, and ended with a wild boar, the glory of the German forest. 

There was always an hour in his public days when he was totally inacces- 
sible. The politicians were astonished at a retirement for which they could 
assign no reason, until an inquisitive foreigner, by giving a large gratuity to 
one of his servants, was let into the secret. Being placed in a closet between 
the chamber of audience and the room where the Count was, he saw him seat- 
ed in an elbow chair: when, preceded by a page witha cloth on his arm and 
a drinking glass, one of his domestics appeared, who presehted a salver with 
many little pieces of bread, elegantly disposed ; and was followed by the first 
cook, who, on another salver, had a number of small boats filled with as many 
different kinds of gravy. His Excellency then, tucking his napkin in hig 
cravat, first washed and gargled his mouth, then dipped a piece of bread suc- 
cessively into each of the sauces, and having tasted it with much deliberation, 
carcfully rincing his palate after every one, to avoid confusion, he at length, 
with inexpressible sagacity, decided on the destination of them all 


cc He was indeed a host! take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


In the hints to grown gentlemen, we find the following ludi- 
crous instance of calm self-possession. 


“If you should, unhappily, be forced to carve,—neither labour at the joint, 
until you put yourself into a heat and hack it so that one might with justice ex- 
claim, “ mangling done here !” nor make such a desperate effort to dissect it, 
as may put your neighbours in fear of their lives. However, if an accident 
should ppen, make no excuses, for they are only an acknowledgment of 
awkwardness. We remember to have seen a man of high fashion deposit a 
turkey in this way in the lap of a lady; but, with admirable com » and 
without offering the slightest apology, he finished a story which he was tell- 
ing at the same time, and then, quietly turning to her, merely said. Madam, 
PU thank you for that turkey.“ 
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We wish more humility and better digestion to those whom 
the following remarks may concern. They are taken from the 
“ Essay on the Nature, the intent, and the value of invitations.” 


« But if we feel indignant at the hollowness of general invitations, we are 
equally shocked at the little regard paid to the substantial tender of a precise 
en ment. The extreme levity of the young people of the present age, 
makes them attach too little consequence to nutritive invitations ; they even 
affect to consider the obligation on either side as equal; and pretend that 
the ephemeral honour of their company is an equivalent for the solid advan- 
tages ofa good dinner, This is the effect of the modern philosophy, which 
is corrupting the hearts and turning the heads of the rising generation ; and 
is even undermining the corporation dinners and parish feasts. Unlike our 
ancestors, amongst whom a grand entertainment was talked of for a month 
before-hand ; its digestion was not completed within a week ; and the visits 
to the host, dictated by the gratitude of his guests, occupied the followi 
fortnight. Either a man’s Paape or his stomach must be very unse 
who is insensible to the real value of the pleasures of the table; and we 
may be assured, that no constitution stands so much in need of radical reform, 
as that of him who can view a good dinner with indifference, or repay it with 
ingratitude,” 


The essayist thus rails at the English fashion of simultane- 
ously covering the dinner table with a variety of dishes, which 
are only to be eaten in succession. 


sIn vain have epicurcan Amphytrions, endowed with too little strength of 
mind to soar above the prejudices of the world, felt the fatal consequences of 
these yea ma dinners, and endeavoured to remedy them hy artificial heat; 
but hot bricks, balls of heated tin, chafing-dishes, and water-plates, are but 
3 B of the evil, and rather tend to dry the gravies than to keep 

em hot. 

« What then is to be done ”’—says the man of the world, a slave to custom, 
and, above all, to vanity. Despise the one and lay aside the other. Give 
amall purties; but repeat them often. Give but twelve removes in lieu of 
twenty four: but serve up only one, or at most two, at a time. Haring thus 
banished 5 from your table, you will produce nothing on it but what 
is really meant to be consumed. The cook, occupied about fewer dishes, will 
have more leisure to prepare each according to the strict rules of art: served to 
a minute from the omelette, which should be turned from the frying-pan into 
the stomach, to the macaroni, which should make but one leap from the 
mouth of the oven into our own—each will bear the highest relish of which 
it is susceptible, and will become the sole focus where every appetite is re- 
fected: time will be aflorded to do the amplest justice to their several merits: 
our palates will be titillated, and our appetites stimulated by their gradual 
succession ; and we shall be enabled not only to cram down every thing hot, 
but in much larger quantities. 

But let us not be understood as objecting to the elegance of s etrical 
5 in pr amea of etn on the contrary, let biscuit- 

res, plateaux, épergnes, saliéres an iers, crystal, plate, and parce- 
Lin puter all the foppery of decoration ; their presence alls lustre to the 
celestial bodies of which they are the attendant satellites. We only object 
to those formal, half. cold dinners, where 
« Dish nods at dish, each capon has its brother, * 
And one tureen but just reflects the other.“ ge 


We shall not do justice to our author if we do not extract his 
description of the origin of cooking a la braise, and his biogra- 
phical notice of an illustrious man. With these quotations, pre- 
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mising that they are very fair specimens of the whole, we must 
close our account of these essays. 5 


“ In the common mode of dressing our carneous aliments, either those par- 
ticles which constitute the chief portion of their savour evaporate on the spit 
as fruitlessly as the sighs of an absent lover, or their nutritive juices are drain- 
ed into the pot with as little advantage to our stomachs as if they had been 
drawn into the vortex of the exchequer. To remedy these inconveniences, 
recourse is had to the braise, which is thus performed:—The bottom of a 
stewpan is strewed with slices of bacon and of beef, chopped carrots, onions, 
celerv, fine-herbs, salt, pepper, mace, and allspice: upon this bed—more 
fragrant than if it were of roses—is laid, in soft repose, the joint which is the 
special object of your care; which is then wrapt in a downy covering of the 
same materials, and the curtain of the lid is cautiously closed upon it. Itis 
then placed in the warm chamber ofthe portable furnace, and left to slumber 
in a state of gentle transpiration, under the guardian protection of a sylph of 
the kitchen, darag as many hours as the priestess of the temple may deem 
salutary. When at length taken up, it rivals the charms of Diana newly risen 
from the bath ; and when dressed in all its splendour—that is, dished with its 
sauce—we question whether the homage paid to the most admired beauty 
on her first presentation in the drawing-room was ever half so ardent or sin- 
cere as that which it receives when it makes its entrée at the table. The 
most homely leg of mutton acquires, in this way, a degree of refinement which 
fits it for the highest society : it may indeed be conjectured, that it cannot re- 
main long in such intimate union with the piquant associates we have men- 
tioned, without acquiring a certain portion of taste ; and it strongly exem- 
plifies the truth of that ancient adage—‘tell me your company and I'll tell 
you your manners.“ Nor are these its only advantages: it imparts a certain 
yielding tenderness, peculiarly agreeable to those who begin to feel the effects 
of time upon their masticatory powers, and who, although as fervent as ever 
in their admiration, do not altogether possess the vigour which distinguished 
the devotions of their youth. 

The origin of this truly great improvement in the culinary art, was, as we 
have been assured by a learned friend of deep research in such matters, as 
follows 

4 There existed at Paris, a £ CONSTITUTIONAL AssociArrox, whose object 
was, not the persecution of printers, but the encouragement of cooks. The 
members, more attentive to the preservation of their own constitution than 
chat of the state, attempted no interference with any government but that of 
the kitchen; they supported no party but that of dinner: professed no principles 
but those of good fellowship and attachment to the table; and were actuated 
by no exclusive feelings of preference for any administration but that ot the 
best maitre d’hétel. They had long reflected with concern on the apathy 
which seemed to reign among the cooks, and had deliberated on the means 
of giving some stimulus to their invention, but without coming to any deter- 
mination, until the alternate appearance of boiled and roast turkey on four 
successive club-days shcwed the absolute necessity for taking decisive mea- 
sures. The president, therefore, after an elaborate speech, in which he de- 
tailed, with equal perspicuity and force, the lamentable deficiency of the an- 
cient system, and pathetically deplored the disappointment it had occasioned, 

roposed—that the silver 1 of the society should be offered for the 
best essay on anew mode of dressing turkey. The resolution passed unani- 
mously, and was attended with the desired effect. A young artist—called 
Gacque—whose name deserves to be handed down to posterity—warmed 
«by the offer, his imagination heated with the prospect of distinction, and him- 
self burning with emulation in his profession, conceived the fortunate idea of 
the braise, But his plan was not adopted without opposition: the maitre 
Whétel, a man of great experience and distinguished reputation, and withal 
_sharp-set against reformers, represented to the club, that it would be a dan- 
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rous innovation on the established principles which the society was particu- 
larly bound to support; that no turkey was ever so treated before; and asit 
wasa measure which probably would fail in the execution, his character was 
interested in not countenancing it. To these observations the president re- 
plied—that the club had not come to so serious a determination without that 
mature deliberation which the importance of the subject required; that how- 
over the innovation might appear to be a solecism in cookery, yet, the associ- 
ation felt itself above public opinion, and, notwithstanding the failure of some 
other trials, had resolved to incur the risk of the experiment; and that, what- 
ever might be the result, it took the honour of the maitre d'hôtel under its 
special protection: in fine, that its mandate was conclusive—a turkey must 
be braised ; butin order to afford the fairest opportunity of judging the com- 
parative merits of the different modes, two other turkeys should be dressed st 
the same time—one boiled, the other roasted. 

„Monsieur Tae Gacque got not a wink of sleep that night: he turned as often 
in his bec ¿s if he had been himself upon the spit: and he contemplated the 
approve vin of his skill with all the anxiety that may be supposed to agi- 


tate on winor un the frst representation of his play. The maitre d’hétel— 
Win mite doantercs’ ness in the head of a department—threw no official 
III. cln pts the way, and on the a pointed day, the several candidates 
sogredhasenths brava. Poe interval which elapsed before their pretensions 
Were te diseis ah ws ‘oe most anxious of Monsieur Le Gacque’s exis- 
t. „e mer was bhe citiran e, d from suspense on being summoned to 
Hear ti cee noas th cot} not but perceive, that the three turkeys had 
with Cosy: e aang the thirteen members of the committee to whom 


ioc nee of that rigid inpartiality which required that every particle 
-viuence produced should be examined with scrupulous attention, with- 

„zich they could not do justice to the merits of each, and co uently, 
ait no accurate conclusion could be arrived at until they had picked every 
bone. He proceeded to say—that ame gone through that arduous duty 
with entire satisfaction to themselves, it only remained for him to declare, that 
the scnse of the committee was so decidedly in favour of the discovery of 
Mons:cur Le Gacque, that it felt not the least hesitation in recommending it to 
the adoption of the association, and unanimously awarded him the gridiron.” 


Le Gacque probably long enjoyed the honour of this triumph 
—but poor Watel, of whom we have now to speak, was not so 
fortunate. He fell, it 1s true, in the bed of glory—the pantry— 
but, alas! like many other heroes in the annals of good living— 
a felo de se ! 


*The history of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth—so fertile in great men 
of every class—has preserved the record of one eminent professor of the sci- 
ence of cookery, whose name will descend to posterity with the honours of 
martyrdom, and to whose fame we feel a just pride in adding the tribute of 
our admiration and regret. 

Charles Augustus Armand Watel was descended from an ancient family 
of cooks, long settled in the University of Toulouse, so celebrated for its 
learning and its patés of ducks’ livers. History is silent on the subject of his 
eal ly education; and we only learn, that from his most tender years he evinced a 
decided preference for the science of saga But we may conjecture that 
he was brought up in the most orthodox culinary principles ; for the memoirs 
of the times represent him as having taken an e degree in the ki 
of an archbishop at a time of life when few of his young associates had 
vanced beyond the rank of under graduate. From that period he advanced 
rapidly to the highest honours of his profession, until, at length, we find him 
chief cook tothe great Prince of Condé—a master hardly less distinguished 
in the annals of history than himself. Here it was that he immortalized him- 


ioe dg oeat wos referred, But this was soon explained by the chairman as 
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self by the invention of the Cotelettes d la Maintenon, and the discovery of 
Catsup, to which we owe so much of our real enjoyments; and here, ' 
it was that he ended his brilliant career, ata moment when science had still 
to expect from him the noblest efforts of his genius. There are various accounts 
of the cireumstances which led to the catastrophe ; but the statement most tọ 
relied upon, is as follows :=— 

The prince had invited a large pay of the first nobility to dine with him, 
and the repast was ordered in e profusion which reigned in those days, 
and all the magnificence which b e the entertainer and his guests. At 
that period sea-fish, (never plentiful at Paris) was a rarity of most difficult at- 
tainment, and, consequently, in the highest request. Watel, determined, on 
this occasion, to out-do all his competitors, and to raise his master to the very 
pinnacle of fame, had arranged an entire course of tish—to consist of forty- 
eight dishes—and, to make sure of having each in perfection, he had dispatch- 
ed a special messenger to the nearest sea-port, whose return was so calculated 
as that he should arrive at Paris with his convoy on the morning of the fête. 
But the most important events of life are often subordinate to the most trivial 
eccurrences :—the messenger got drunk on the road, and overstaid his time; 
the appointed morning arrived, but along with it no fish made its appearance. 
The hours rolled on, and hope sustained the sinking spirits of Watel until 
hope itself could cheat him no * he then took a step which at an ear- 
lier hour might have been attended with some success—he went to market— 
but it was too late—all the fish was gone. Thus foiled in all his plans, de- 
privea of his last resource, fevered by the state of agitation in which he had 

een held, and goaded, it was said, by the taunts of a fellow-cook, who en- 
vied his reputation, and who reproached him with the ‘pretty kettle of fish 
he had made of it,’ he, ina moment of despair, resolved not to survive his dis- 
a : and, retiring to the pantry—stabbed himself to the heart with a silver 
ewer. 

cc Thus fell Watel! Contemp authors speak of him, as they do of other 

t characters, in terms rather dictated by party spirit than the dignified 
Enpartiali of history; and one —who evidently never partook of a dinner 
prepared by him has even ventured to affirm, that he was poisoned by one 
of his own ragouts. Whatever our own admiration of the course he meditat- 
ed, we shall not attempt to palliate that which he adopted ; and although our 
respect inclines us to draw a veil over his infirmities, we must yet admit, that 
his memory would have been freer from reproach, if he had dished up dinner 
before he dished himself. | 

«s Peace to his illustrious shade! He has proved that the spirit of honour 
reigns in the kitchen as well as the camp, and fires the breasts of cooks as 
well as soldiers; and although, in this philosophic age, his successors seem to 
prefer the pleasure of living at their masters’ expense to the glory of dying for 
their reputation, yet may we hope that his generous self-devotion will rouse 
their emulation, or, at least, remind them—never to forget the fish.” 


We must here, then, take leave of Launcelot Sturgeon and his 
book, and we do it with those feelings of placid indifference which 
mark our parting with an amusing trifler, who has whiled away 
an idle hour, but without, for an instant, exciting in our breasts a 
single sentiment of respect for himself, or even filling us with that 
agreeable satisfaction which a consciousness of such spent time 
never fails to bestow 
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Ant. VI.— Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Min: 
ister of the Gospel at Cross-Meikle. Edinburgh. 1822. 


Tuis book has, we believe, excited very general interest both 
here and in England; and we have reason to think that any 
account which we may give of it must have been anticipated in 
the case of most of our readers by the perusal of the work itself. 
And it is impossible, we think, to peruse it, without a deep im- 
pression that its author, be he who he may, is a man of very ex- 
traordinary powers—of higher expectation indeed than actual 
performance—of a vigorous, and powerful mind, deep feeling, 
and splended imagination—full, in short, of the very best talent 
—of which his present theme has permitted only a fair specimen 
but by no means the complete development. 

The story of Adam Blair is very brief—and may, indeed, be 
summed up in afew sentences. He is arespectable Scotish cler- 
gyman—married in early life to the woman whom he tenderly loves 
and by whom he has several children, all cut off in infancy, with 
the exception of one daughter. The unhappy mother does not 
long survive the death of the last victim of a constitutional 
disease—but sorrows, declines, and at last gently expires ; and 
Blair is left in bereavement and desolation. In this dark and 
hopeless state he remains for some time, tilla visit is unexpected- 
ly proffered by a Mrs. Campbell, the early and intimate friend of 
his departed wife—but who had herself, it is hinted, cherished 
secretly, if not unconsciously, an affection for Blair. This once 
gay and brilliant young woman was now the victim of an unhap- 
py matrimonial connection—and that the second—which she 
had contracted in levity or misfortune: she had in the first in- 
stance precipitately attached herself to the fickle boyhood of an 
English stranger of family and rank, and was, of course, soon 
abandoned and forgotten : and after obtaining that relief which 
our Scotish usages vouchsafe to this species of affliction, she 
very soon threw herself into the arms of a cold, stubbora High- 
land soldier of fortune, on whom her capricious ardour of spirit 
was altogether thrown away—and who visited her with suspi- 
cion, for which she made the common and not unnatural return 
of hatred. She has returned to Scotland—from what especial 
impulse is not explained—in a state of questionable, although 
temporary separation from her husband—and comes, as a sort of 
houseless wanderer, to the Manse of Cross-Meikle, where her 
presence appears, for a time, to scatter the prevailing gloom. But 
to any eyes there is something not over delicate in the visit, and 
N stay at the Manse; and poor Adam Blair and Char 

otte Campbell become the subject of the grossest slanders, which 
reach the ears of the rugged Captain Campbell himself, who di- 
rects his Edinburgh agent, Mr. Duncan Strachan—whose cha- 
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racter and manners are elegantly sketched—to hurry Charlotte 
from this scene of imputed guilt, to a horrid den in the High- 
lands, of which, under the name of the Castle of Uigness, he 
had recently become proprietor. The worthy agent contrives to 
execute his trust with so much brutal coarseness, that Blair is very 
soon apprised of its motive; while the unhappy Charlotte learns, 
in the course of her journey, that her guilt is so entirely taken 
for granted, that even the odious messenger of her husband ima- 
gines he can insult her with impunity. 

After her departure, compassion, indignation, horror, take 
possession of Blair’s mind, as they must do that of every creature 
deserving the name of man, when he finds a woman falsely slan- 
dered, and imagines that his own most venial indiscretion even 
has been accessary to that slander ; and he determines, in a mo- 
ment of generous, and therefore pardonable frenzy, to follow her 
to her place of solitary imprisonment—whether to mitigate, by 
sharing her grief—to assure her of the vindication of her injur- 
ed honour—or to encounter danger along with her—or whether, 
from a mixture of all these motives, and the secret working of a 
passion still unconfessed to his own bosom—the ingenious au- 
thor has not thought fit precisely to determine. But zhat is of 
no moment, as every reader will decide the point for himself; 
and most, we think, will be of opinion that Mr. Adam Blair, 
had he not been in love, could scarcely have taken so false a step 
as that which he did take—considered with reference to the real 
welfare of the person for whom he was deeply interested. Im- 
pulse, not reflection, could have led him to the Castle of Uigness 
—and impulse, without reflection, could, in a case where inter- 
ests so sacred depended upon conduct, have been the offspring 
of nothing less than love. ö 5 

Be this as it may, Adam Blair hastens to Uigness—and the 
account of the journey thither exhibits, in many parts, the hape 
piest power of description—and here commences the history of 
his sin, and sorrow, and degradation. We regret, in common 
with many readers—and we feel assured, from the admirable 
tone of sentiment which pervades the work, that none will more 
regret, upon reflection, than the author himself—the manner in 
which a part of the story is here, as we think, unnecessarily 
told ;—but to draw an inference from this, as we are told some 
foolish persons have done, against the moral tendency of the 
-work, is not only puerile, but absolutely wicked, because, in the 
‘case of all those who have read the book, it must be wilfully 


false. The remorse, horror, mental prostration, and bodily. 


affliction that immediatély pursue both the offenders—the ter- 
acturé:of moral: ein the case of Blair himself, as he 


‘sits by the brink of the unfathomable ‘arn, and meditates self- 
destruction—the shudder with which he recoils from the part- 


mer of his gmilt, and darts through the rugged and pathless 
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glens to escape her hated presence—the wild fervour of anguish 
with which she pursues him, till he is found prostrate in the 
Shielling, with a burning fever on him, and a stupor to all things 
but that inward sense of guilt which seems to bear its raging 
sway over the spirit after every external sense has been shut— 
the long period of his mental alienation at the castle of Uigness 
during which the fated partner of his guilt expiates her offence 
in death—the scene before the presbytery at Glasgow. of volun- 
tary confession, humiliation, formal deposition, and penitent re- 
tirement—these are scenes, some of which in liveliness and effect 
seem not ill adapted for the best illustration which the pencil 
could bestow upon them, and which, at any rate, taken together, 
afford almost as terrible an exemplification of the consequences, 
moral and physical, of guilt, as it will be easy to find in our litera- 
ture. Ifthe author paint guilt, he but shews forth human nature; 
but his is not the deadly sin of painting it in gay and animating co- 
lours—of trifling with moral distinctions—of aiming a set of mis- 
erable and abandoned sophisms at the heart. His theme is error, 
frailty, vice, or whatever verbal appellation the different classes or 
habits of society may apply to the offence of adultery; but he regards 
not such distinctions; he views the offence as it has been stamp- 
ec by the unalterable law of God, implicitly and wisely followed by 
the best institutions of man; and weshould rather be apprehensive, 
that in the midst of alight and liberal generation he may find many 
to dissent from the rigour of the retribution which he awards, than 
that among rational men be should find one who will not declare 
that, humanly speaking, and for a work of fiction, it is enough. 
The scene of this novel is in Scotland, and some of the sub- 
ordinate characters—and these admirably drawn—are Scotish 3 
but the essence of the story is Scotish only in so far as it as- 
sumes the stainless purity of the clerical character in Scotland 
to be altogether indispensable, and any spot upon that charac- 
ter to inyolve the utter ruin and degradation of the individual. 
For the rest, it is a story of passion, frailty, sin, and retribution 
ma story of every age and clime—and notwithstanding our re- 
gard for those portions of our literature which are called na- 
tional, it is not the worse, we think, on that account. Itbe 
affinity whatever, that we can discover, to the Scotish 
and as to the “ Annals of the Parish,” and other works -G, 
stamp, it isso immeasurably superior to them in every pon 
of view, that we cannot in our hearts think of the slightest com- 
parison. There is a depth, and at the same time clearness of 
thinking—a knowledge of men and manners, both in the abstract 
and detail—a power of vivid description, whether of outward: 
objects or of inward thought, such as we have seldom met with 
In any recent work, and which we can only exemplify now by 8 
yey few quotations. oa e 
Thaffirat is a powerful picture of the deepest anguish, 
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affliction presses without measure, but unprovoked by sin, and 


unattended by remorse. 

“And in truth, it was as they said. It may be, the seated disease of the 
mind, by slow but sure degrees, communicated its poison to the body; at all 
events, the frame, like the inhabiting spirit, soon exhibited all the features of 
decay. The long melancholy summer passed away, and the songs of the 
harvest reapers were heard in the surrounding fields: while all, from day to 
day, was becoming darker and darker within the Manse of Cross-Meikle. 
Worn to a shadow—pale as ashes—fecble as a child, the dying mother had, 
for many weeks, been unable to quit her chamber ; and the long-hoping hus- 
band at last felt his spirit faint within him; for even he perceived that the 
hour of separation could not much farther be deferred. He watched—he pray- 
ed by her bedside—he strove even yet to smile and to speak of hope, but his 
lips trembled as he spake ; and neither he nor his wife were deceived, for 
their thoughts were the same, and years of love had taught them too well all 
the secrets of each other’s looks as well as hearts. 

Nobody witnessed their last parting ; the room was darkened, and no one 
was within it but themselves and their child, who sat by the bed-side, weep- 
ing in silence she knew not wherefore—for of death she knew little, except 
the terrible name; and her father had as yet been, if not brave enough to 
shed no tears, at least strong enough to conceal them, Silently and gently 
was the pure spirit released from its clay ; but manly groans were, for the first 
time, heard above the sobs and wailings of the infant; and the listening house- 
hold shrunk back from the door, for they knew that the blow had been 
atricken ; and the voice of humble sympathy feared to make itself be heard in 
the sanctuary of affliction. The village doctor arrived just at that moment ; 
he listened for a few seconds, and being satisfied that all was over, he also 
turned away. His horse had been fastened to the hook by the Manse door; 
he drew out the bridle, and led the animal softly over the turf, but did not 
mount again until he had far passed the outskirts of the green. 

„Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr. Blair opened tlie window 
of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep had been heard for 
some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing the floor ; but at last he stop- 
ped where the nearly fastened shutters of the window admitted but one bro- 
es line of light into the chamber. He threw every thing open with a bold 
hand, and the uplifting of the window produceda degree of noise, to the like 
of which the house had for some time been unaccustomed; he looked out, 
and saw the external world bright before him, with all the rich colourings of 
a September evening. ‘The sun had just sunk behind the distant screen of 

the Argyll and Dumbartonshire hills; the outline of huge Benlomond glowed 
like a blood-red jewel against the wide golden sky beyond; a thick and haz 
eloud of mist hud gathered over the rich valleys to the westward, throug 
" which, here and there, some far-off bending of the river flashed for a moment 
ina streak of reflected crimson; near at hand, the tall elms that surround the 
Village church-yard stood, with all their brown leaves whispering in the faint 
breeze of the twilight; a fine herd of cattle were passing along the neighbour- 
ing green loning in a long deliberate line; the hum of the villiage sent an 
occasional echo ugh the intervening hedge-rows; all was quiet and 
beautiful above and below; the earth seemed to be clothed all over with 
sights and sounds of serenity ; and the sky, deepening into darker and darker 
blue overhead, showed the earliest of its stars intensely twinkling, as if ready 
to inger or welcome the coming moon. 

The widowed man gazed for some minutes in silence upon the glorious 

Aëalm of nature, and then turned with a sudden start to the side of the room 
where the. wifë of his bosom had so lately breathed ;—he saw the pale dead 
face; the dark ringlets parted on the brow ; the marble hand extended upon 
dhe sheet ; the unc torn eyes; and the little girl leaning towards her mo. 
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ther in a gaze of half-horrified bewilderment ; tears dried up in their 
young fountains, by tht instinctivoawe of life in the immediate atmosphere 
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and presence of death. He drew near to the 55 che cold hand, 
and cried, Oh God ! Oh God !—a shriek, not a prayer; he c osed the stiffening 
eye-lids over the soft but ghastly orbs ; kissed the brow, the cheek, the lips, 

e bosom, and then rushed down the stairs, and away out, bareheaded, into 
the fields, before any one could stop him, or ask whither he was going. 

„There is an old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind the 
house ; and after staring about him fora moment on the green, he leapt hastily 
over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged within the shade of the trees. 
The breeze was rustling the black boughs high over his head, and whistlin 
along the bare ground beneath him. He rushed he knew not whither, onan 
on, between those naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood; 
and there, at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern- leaves and mouldering fir-cones. Here every thing accorded with the 

loom of a sick and shuddering soul, and he lay in a sort of savage stupor, 
Bal exulting, as the wind moaned and sighed through the darkness about him, 
in the depth (as he thought, the utmost depth) of abandonment and misery. 
Long-restrained, long vanqui hre passions took their turn to storm within 
him—fierce thoughts chased cach other through his bosom—sullen dead de- 
spair came to banish or to drown them—mournful gleams of tenderness melted 
his spirit for a moment, and made room again for the strong graspings of 
horror. Doubt hung over him like some long-laid spectre risen again from 
a roaring sea, to freeze and to torture.— Faith, like a stooping angel, blew the 
shadow aside, but the unsubstantial vapour grew together again into form, 
and stood within sight a phantom that would not be dismissed. All the past 
things of life floated before him, distinct in their lineaments, vet twined to- 
gether, the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union that made them all 
appear alike dark. The mother that had nursed his years of infancy—the 
Biter whose hairs he had long before laid in the grave—-sisters, brothers, 
friends, all dead and buried—the angel forms of his own early-ravished off- 
spring—all crowded round and round him, and then rushing away, seemed 
to bear from him, as a prize and a trophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. 
Again saz returned, and she alone was present with him—not the pale ex- 
piring wife, but the young radiant woman—blushing, trembling, smiling, 
panting on his bosom, whispering to him all her hopes, and fears, and pride, 
and love, and tenderness and meekness, like a bride; and then again all 
would be black as night. He would start up and gaze around, and see no- 
thing but the sepulchral gloom of the w and hear nothing but the cold 
blasts among the leaves. In a moment, it seemed as if years and ycars had 
intervened since he had become a widower. Every thing looked distant, chill, 
remote, uncertain, cut off from him as if for ages, by the impassable wide gulf 
of death. Down he lay again, and covering his face with his hands, struggied 
to overcome the strength of delusions with which all his soul was surrounded. 
Now boiling with passions, now calm as the dead, fearing, hoping, doubting, 
beheving, lamenting, praying, and cursing—yes, cursing all in succession.— 
Oh! who can tell in one brief hour what ages of agony may roll over one 
bruised human spirit! 

The storm of desolation was followed by a lowering state of repose. He 
lay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all his length, with his eves 
fixed in a stupid stedfastness upon one great massy branch that hung over 
him—his bloodless lips fastened together, asif they had been glued—his limbs 
like things entirely destitute of life and motion—every thing about him cold, 
stifi, and senseless. Minute after minute passed hcavily away as in a dream 
hour after hour rolled unheeded into the abyss—the stars twinkled through 
the pine tops, and disappeared—the moon arose in her glory, rode through 
the clear autumn heaven, and vanished—and all alike unnoted by the prostrate 
widower. He only, in whose hand are all times, and all reasons, and all the 
workings of the spirit of man, can know what was and was not done within, 
during this space of apparent blankness. Not in dreams alone, it may be, 
does the soul work unconsciously, and exert all or many of its noblest powers. 
But these things are of the mysteries which human eyes cannot penetrate, and 
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into which we should not be presumptuous enough to peer with all our blind- 
ing imbecility about us.” 

The next is one of guilt, self-upbraiding, and hopeless distrac- 
tion; and we think no one will deny that the picture is executed 


by a masterly hand. 

“ He rushed to the window, and threw it open, and looked forth upon the 
sea, once more calm and glassy, and the sky glowing with the still and sultry 
fervours of asummer moon. Every thing was in repose except the bosom on 
which anguis, remorse, despair, sat like midnight demons, flapping in unison 
their cold and mighty wings. 

s Suddenly there came wafted from afar off the echo ofa bell tolling slow- 
ly, every note of which seemed to pause upon the surface of the smooth waters 
over which it was borne. The remote solemn music summoned Christian 
worshippers from many a lone y glen, and many a boat glided swiftly at its 
signal from the neighbouring creeks and bays. To one only, of all that listened, 
those holy sounds, floating gently over the deep, sent no message of peace 
and ;ladness., 

„The muffled knell that announces to the felon the hour of his mortal 
doom, fell never with a more thrilling sweep of horror than did the simple 
melody of that Sabbath-bell upon Adam Blair’s shrinking ear. The pulse of 
human agony was never stirred with a deeper throb. 

„He clad himself hastily, and without casting more than one hurried glance 
upon the sleeping partner of his guilt, walked out of the house, and followed, 
with trembling step, the path which wound up the face of the wooded hill 
immediately behind it. He turned back when he had reached the rocky sum- 
mit, looked down once more for a moment upon the shining loch and its 
magnificent shores, and then rushed with the speed of a maniac into the 
gloomy and deep glen which sinksbeyond. When he stopped, he threw his 
eyes round him, and saw nothing buta narrow circuit of heathy and stony 
desolation ; and in the centre of the barren amphitheatre a small dark moun- 
tain tarn, the still waveless waters of which reflected nothing but the sure 
rounding gloom—and that so truly, that he stood almost on the margin ‘ere 
he had discovered that there was any thing but heath below him. 

4 This melancholy tarn, formed where three hills descend into the bosom 
of the earth together, is of such depth that no plummit could ever sound it, 
and it shelves trom the very brink sheer down into this unfathomable black- 
ness. The sea-mew rests her weary wing there, when driven by the fierce 
tempest from the breast of ocean; the wild deer, that has escaped from the 
hunters of some distant forest, pants in security on the untrodden heath be- 
side it; the eagle, sailing far over-head, casts a passing’ shadow upon its sur- 
face; the stars visit it with their gleams—long before any human eye can 
distinguish their presence in the heavens from the brew of the neighbouring 
mountain. But no living thing was near, when Adam Blair took his seat upon 
one of the great shapeless fragments of stone that here and there gird the 
heath, and lean their bare masses over those dismal waters—and though the 
bright sky of noon-tide hung far above in its beauty, the black mirror below 
him reflected nothing of its azure. 

‘¢ Blair sat there gazing upon the pool, with his arms folded on his breast, 
until the multitude of his agonizing thoughts had totally perplexed the clear- 
ness both of his mind and of his vision. Once and again he strove to frame 
his lips to prayer, but the syllables stuck in his throat, and he gasped for 
breath, as if a great weight had been squeezing in his bosom. At last, he 
knelt with his forehead low down in his hands upon the stone, and struggled 
* inwardly till every limb of bim shook and irene; but still no drop of 

tears would gush from his throbbing eye-lids, no Christian ejaculation 
would force itself through his dry and parched lips. He felt as if he were 
` wrapt in some black burning cloud, which would not let in one ray up- 
on his pea | of thirst and scorching, and became at last utterly bewildered 
with a crowd of the most horrible phantasies. The anguish of his remorse 
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clothed itself in tangible forms, and his spirit shrunk amidst them, as if he 
had been surrounded with the presence of real demons. Black loathsome 
creatures seemed to sit close beside him on either hand, polluting the 
breath ere it reached his nostrils, scowling upon him with faces of devilish 
glee, pawing upon his head with hot talons, fanning his temples with wiry 
prion, which stirred the air, but lent it no coolness. Wide glaring eyes 
tened upon him, and held him fixed as their prey.—At one moment it 
seemed to him as if the church-yard of Cross-Meikle were the scene of his 
torments. He saw the tomb of his father, with filthy things crawling up 
and d wn upon the face of the marble; while he himself lying prostrate upon 
the grave of his wife, heard the poisonous breath of fiends whistling in 
his ear above her dust. He saw his living friends: old Maxwell was there, 
with fierce angry eyes. Little Sarah stood close by him pale and motionless ; 
farther on, the whole of his congregation were crowded together about the 
door of the church, and he heard the voice of scornful curses muttered every 
where round about him, by lips that had never been opened but to bless 
him. These vanished as if some spell had wafted them far away beyond 
the clouds, and he felt, with a sort of sense of relief in the midst of his des- 
pain as if he were once more alone with the ill-favoured attendants to whom 
e knew himselfto be abandoned. He gazed back again with sullen dead 
eyes upon their gleaming countenances of wrath and joy, distorted and in- 
termingled together. He frowned upon them, as if daring them to do their 
worst. They screamed aloud with harsh horrid voices—pounced upon him— 
lifted him up into the air, and then flung him down again, as if in sport, and 
he their plaything. He strove to utter the name of his Maker, but ere he 
could open his mouth, the holy name itself passed away from his recollection, 
and they stooped nearer and nearer to him, and peered into his eyes with 
looks of triumph, asif they had read his thoughts, and knew he was baffled 
from within—without their working. 

In his agony, he shook the stone beneath him, and it heaved on its crumb- 
ling foundation. A spasm of natural terror made him spring to his feet, and 
he leaped backwards upon the heath. The big grey stone, its motion accel- 
erated by the action of his leap, loosened itself the next moment, and tumbled 
headlong into the dreary waters over which it had toppled perhaps for centu- 
ries. Down it went with one heavy plunge ; for the ear that followed it in- 
stinctively strove in vain to catch its meeting with the bottom of the tarn. 
Ring after ring circled and glistened wider and wider on the face of the black 
mere, and all was again black, motionless, silent as before. 

“s Mr. Blair devoured with his eyes the heavings of the water until they 
were no more, and then stretching forth his hand above his head, cried out, 
with a voice of piercing horror, “ My God, my God, hast thou deserted me 
utterly! Why leaped I back from the trembling rock? Why is that saved 
once more, which is useless, worthless, miserable, lost, lost for ever! God, 
God, look down in compassion !—my misery is greater than I can bear!“ 

He was in the very act of sprin ing the next moment would have been 
his last, when he was seized firmly fon behind, and the voice of Charlotte 
thrilled in his ears.” 


The last extract we can afford to make, is of the scene before 
the presbytery at Glasgow, and besides the admirable graphic 
pore displayed in it, it has to us a high moral effect, such as 

ew other writers could have given to the subject. 

« When the clergymen composing the Presbytery found themselves assem- 
bled that day, it would have been evident to any one who might have been 
present, that their minds were occupied with something very different from 
the ordinary routine of their ecclesiastical business. The clerk read his 
minutes without being listened to by any budy, and while many little matters 
were being arranged in the usual manner, among the usual functionaries, 
different members of the court were secon forming themselves into knots, and 
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whispering together low and anxiously in various corners of the Chapter-hquse. 
At length one of the members, a tall, thin, elderly person, of very formal 
aspect, moved that the court should be cleared, as he had to call the attention 
of his brethren to a subject, which, in its present state, ought to be discussed 
with closed doors. 

When this clergyman, by name Stevenston, was satisfied that all stran- 

ers had retired, he addressed the chair in a long and elaborate speech, for 

e tenure of which almost all who heard him were U be- 
fore he opened his lips. He exputiated at great length on his own unwil- 
lingness at all times to open his ears to scandal, more particularly against the 
character of any of his hitherto respected brethren ;---explained, however, 
that, under certain circumstances, it was every man’s duty to overcome his 
private feelings ;—and then entered into a serious, circumstantial detail of 
the many rumours which had been for some time afloat, concerning the con- 
duct of Mr. Blair of Cross-Meikle. He concluded with moving a string of re- 
solutions, which he held written out on a card in his hand—the 1 pur- 

ort of which was, that the scandal concerning this member of their court 

d already amounted to what, in the ecclesiastical phraseology of Scotland, 
goes under the name of a Fama Clamosa ; and that, therefore, it was the 

ounden duty of the Presbytery. to take up the matter quam primum, and ap- 
point a committee, with powers to commence a precognition—and that such 
and such persons ought to constitute the committee in question. His motion 
was instantly seconded by another person on the same side of the house, 
who, however, in doing so, expressed his own firm belief that there was no 
foundation whatever for the foul allegations too publicly circulated against 
Mr. Blair, and that on a proper investigation (which, for the sake of Mr. Blair 
himself, ought to take place without any further delay) it would become ma- 
nifest to all, that a few casual imprudences, misinterpreted by the malicious, 
were all that could be laid to his charge. He concluded with an eulogium on 
Mr. Blair’s pr nue character and conduct, both of which, he said, always 
been regarded with the deepest, respect, even by those who differed most 
Widely from him, in opinion as to matters of inferior moment—and by none 
more so than himself. 

When this speaker sat down, there ensued a pause of some moments, du- 
ring which, those on the opposite side of the room (the same among whom 
Mr. Blair himself usually sat) were seen consulting among themselves, as if 
anxious, and yet hesitating, to make some reply. Dr. Muir, who happened 
to be the Moderator of the Presbytery, and of course had his seat apart from 
any of the other clergymen, continued for some time looking towards them, 
and at last he rose up» and requested one of their number to relieve him, for 
a moment from the duties of the chair. 

« As soon as he had quitted the desk, the old man still standing in the 
open space in the centre of the room, threw his eyes eagerly around him, and 
began to speak of the matter which had been brought before thcir notice, 
"characterizing as rash and . in the highest degree, the conduct of 
those who had broached such a subject in che absence of the person most 
SRT diately concerned in it, and fervidly expressing his own utter contempt 
of the rumours they had heard of, and his most sincere conviction, (for such it 
was, ) that the pure and stainless character of Mr. Blair had been assailed in 
consequence of nothing but the malice of one individual, whose name need 
only be mentioned in orderto satisfy the Presbytery with how much caution 
they ought to proceed upon this occasion.—He then sunk into a lower but 

not a leas serious tone, and—after desiring his brethren, with the authority 
` whiçh years and superior talents alone can bestow, to banish all thoughts 
of party in considering an assault which might have been made with equal 
success; as well as, he firmly believed, with equal justice, against any one of 


all who beard him—the old man proceeded to relate the substance of the 
conversation 


onversation he had higeelf held with Mr. Blair the night before he left 
2 Cross-Meikle, : the solemn denial of the alledged guilt which he had then 
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received from the lips of his young friend. Dr. Muir himself felt, as he went 
on, that what he said was producing a PE effect, and he therefore open- 
ed himself more and more freely, and reviving the whole course of Adam 
Blair’s existence, dared any one present to avow his belief, that even if he 
had been capable of offending in the manner imputed to him, he could have 
been so of telling a deliberate and uncalled-for tre. ‘Sirs,’ said he, I put it 
to all of you, whether you do not feel and know that Adam Blair is innocent; 
and is it thus, that while we are ourselves convinced of his innocence, we 
are rashly, hastily, sinfully to injure our brother, by countenancing the clam- 
ours of the ignorant, and the malicious, and the ungodly, in his absence? 
Would to God that he were present with us this day, that he might have 
done for himself effectually, what a feeble old man has rather the will than 
the power to do for him " i 

„r. Muir was speaking fervently in this strain, and the visible emotion of 
a man who generally controlled and concealed his more ardent feelings, was 
kindling even the coldest who listened into the same congenial warmth, 
when the door of the Chapter-house opened, and in walked A Blair him- 
self. Every eye being fixed stedfastly upon the impassioned speaker, the en- 
trance of a stranger was not for a few moments observed by a 9 8 person 
there; and indeed Dr. Muir himself never suspected what had happened, 
until the pee and altered man was standing at the distance of three or four 
paces right in front of him. He stopped in the midst of the sentence, and 
gazed for a moment in silence, first upon him, and then upon the audience 
and then suddenly resuming all the fervour of his tone, said these words, ‘I 
thank my God ?—Adam Blair, speak, look up, let them hear your voice. 
Speak solemnly, in the hearin of God and your brethren!—Adam, are you 
guilty or not guilty of this uncleanness ?” f 

« The unhappy Blair, laying his hand upon his breast, answered quickly 
and clearly, me no more your brother—I am a fallen man.—I am guilty.’ 

Every pulse shook beneath the tone of that voice—but Dr. Muir groaned 
aloud, ere he made answer. ‘Fallen indeed, Adam Blair—woe is me— 
doubly, trebly fallen! Do you remember the words you said to me when I 
spake with you in private ? 

“I do-—and they were true. Then, I deceived not you, but myself. Nez, 
no one is deceived,” 

The old man covered his face with his hands, and flung himself backwards 
upon his seat, while all the rest continued silent, speechless, staring upon the 
countenance of Blair. 

“It was he himself who broke once more the silence of their assembly: ‘I 
call you no longer my brethren—let me still call you, though unworthy, my 
friends: let me still partake your prayers.—Pray for me; —I dare not pray 
for myself. The God that hath abandoned me will hear your prayers.” 

At these words Dr. Muir uncovered his face, and fixing his eyes once 
more the unfortunate, continued, for some moments, to him in silence, 
like all the rest. A big tear rolled down his cheeks, but he brushed it hasti- 
ly away ere he said, Adam Blair, you have been ill. You have been ill in the 
body. But a few days ago your hair was black, and now itis as grey as mine; 
your check is white, your strength is gone.“ He started to his feet as he con- 
tinued—‘ Our brother has been visited with much violence sickness. Per- 
chance his mind has also been shaken.’ 

“It has, it has, muttered several voices. 

4 Mr. Blair looked all around him, and, for the first time, the water stood 
in his eye, as he replied, < oy and mind have been shaken, but it is not as 
you would too kindly persuade yourselves. Oh, sirs!—-I have spoken the 
truth. I came hither to speak it. What hope of peace or mercy could I 
have until I had spoken the truth, and resigned my office into the hands of 
God's servants I do now resign it.—My ancestors were peasants, and I re- 
turn to their lot—would I were worthy of them !~-Once, more, I demand your 
prayers. Refuse not my parting request.’ 
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“The whole assembly remained, once more, fixed in silence. Dr. Muir, 
still erect in front of Blair, surveyed them all round and round; and then 
saying, ‘ Brethren, I read your thoughts,’ fell down upon his knees. They all 
knelt at the same moment ; and Blair, weeping like an infant, knelt also in 
the midst of them, and stooped his forehead to the dust.” 


Art. VII.—Moral and Religious State of the East. 


Tue Latin, Greek, and Coptic churches are the principal 
Christian communities in the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. Of these, we are best acquainted with the character, 
doctrine, and discipline of the Romish Church, from the ancient 
intercourse and constant rivalry between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

1. The Latin Church has two convents at Cairo, the one della 
Propaganda, which extends its jurisdiction over the convents in 
Upper Egypt: the other, della Terra Santa, is in immediate re- 
lation with the superior convent at Jerusalem. The former, as 
its name implies, is in connection with the college de Propaganda 
Fide at Rome: it is possessed of a small library, consisting 
chiefly of Polyglott Bibles and Lexicons, with some books of 
travels. Their best books are said to have been taken away by 
the French during the time they had possession of Cairo. The 

members of this society have made but little progress, of late 
years, in propagating the faith of the Romish Church: they have, 
however, a school for the education of children,—principally 
those of Coptic parents who have embraced the tenets of that 
church. The convent della Terra Santa is a capacious edifice, 
belonging to the Franciscan Order, with much accommodation 
for Christian travellers; who, in the present exhausted state of 
the funds of this establishment are, very properly, allowed to pay 
both for their apartments and maintenance. There is a small 
library also attached to this convent, consisting of theological 
books and lexicons in different languages. | 

Of the total number of Latin Christians in the east, it is im- 
possible to form a correct idea. Dr. Richardson“ states that there 
are about 1500 in Cairo; according to other travellers, there are 
about 800 at Jerusalem, 1200 at Sour, a town erected on the ruins 
of ancient Tyre, between 6 and 7000 at Acre, 3000 at Smyrna, 
4000 in the island of Scio, a few hundreds at Beirout, and (occa- 
sionally) 5 or 600 at Alexandria. Among all these Christians, 
there is a deplorable scarcity of the Scriptures ; and Mr. Jowett 
is of opinion that it is principally by diffusing them throughout 
the east, that we can expect to conflict with error and promote 
the cause of sacred truth. Mr. Connor, who was at Jerusalem 
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during the passover of 1820, has given an interesting account of 
the ceremonies of the Greeks and Latins in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is a capacious building; in the middle of 
which, under the great cupola, stands an edifice of considerable 
size, containing the supposed tomb, over which are suspended 
forty-four lamps, always burning, Of these twenty-one belong 
to the Greeks, thirteen to the Catholics, six to the Armenians, 
and four to the Copts. Between the sepulchre and the sides of 
the church is a large space, open to all; the chapels of the dif- 
ferent communions being in the sides of the church. Mount 
Calvary (or, rather the eminence which is so denominated), is 
within its walls: the ascent to it is by a flight of steps, and on its 
summit are two small chapels belonging to the Greeks, the 
largest of which is the most splendid and richly ornamented, 
We extract two or three passages relative to the ceremonies of 
the holy week. 
On Palm Sunday, (March the 26th) I went to see the Ceremony of the 
Latins. After a considerable time had been spent in singing before the door 
of the Sepulchre, the Deputy Superior of the Latin Convent (the Superior 
himself being in Cyprus) entered the Sepulchre, with some Priests, to bless 
the Palm Branches that lay there. When this was done, he left the Sepul- 
chre ; and, sitting on an elevated chair, received the palms, which had been 
blessed, from the hands of the Priests. These came forward first,and knelt, 
one after the other, before the Duputy Superior, receiving from his hand 
(which they kissed) a branch of the consecrated palm. When this part of the 
ceremony was concluded, the crowd pressed forward to receive rukin palms, 
The confusion and tumult were excessive. The Turks, with their sticks and 
whips, did all they could to restrain the impetuosity of the people ; and had 
züt not been for their great activity, the Deputy Superior would certainly have 
been overwhelmed by the crowd. When the palms had been distribuited, 
and the confusion had, in some measure, subsided, the Priests and some 
others walked three times in procession round the Sepulchre, with lighted 
candles ,incense, elevated crucifixes, and palms. They sang as they walked. 
When the Procession was ended, an altar, splendidly ornamented, was placed 
before the door of the Sepulchre, and Mass was performed. 
“ On Good Friday there was a grand Procession and Ceremony of the 
Latins, in the evening. It commenced with an Italian Sermon, in the Catho- 
‘Tic Chapel, on the flagellation of Christ. From this place they proceeded to 
the Chapel, where, they say, Christ’s garments were taken from him: here 
was another Sermon in Italian, They then ascended Mount Calvary ; and 
passed first into the Chapel which marks the spot where Christ was nailed to 
the Cross: the large crucifix and image which they carried in the Procession 
was here hud on the ground, and a Spanish Sermon was pronounced over it. 
When this was finished, the crucifix was raised, and moved into the adjoining 
Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross: here it was fixed upright behind the 
altar: a Monk, standing by, preached for twenty minutes, on the Crucifixion. 
‘The Sermon was in Italian; and when it was concluded, two monks ap- 
proached the Cross, and, partially enveloping the body of the image in linen, 
took off, with a pair of pincers, the Crown of Thorns hon the head kissed it, 
and laid it on a plate : the nails were then drawn out from the hands and feet, 
with the same ceremony. ‘I'he arms of the image were 80 contrived, that, on 
the removal of the nails which kept them extended, they dropped upon the 
sides of the body. The image was then laid on linen, and borne down from 
Calvary to the Stone of Unction, the spot where they say Christ’s body was 
anointed ; here the image was extended ; and was perfumed with, spices, fra- 
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frant water, and clouds of incense : the Monks knelt round the stone, with 
arge lighted candles in their hands; a Monk ascended an adjoining pulpit, 
and preached a Sermon in Arabic. The Procession then went forward to the 
Sepulchre, where the image was deposited, and a Sermon preached in Span- 
ish. This concluded the Ceremony. ö 
“ On the Easter Day of the Latins, which is the Palm Sunday of the Greeks, 
Armenians, &c. I went to the Church early, and found it excessively crowded. 
Most of the people had remained there all night. The Catholic, Greek, and 
Armenian Processions were long and splendid. In all the Processions to-day, 
except that of the Catholics, Palm Branches were carried, and also Banners 
with the various scenes of the Passion painted on them. The people were 
9 0 eager to sanctify their Palms, by touching the Banners with them, as 
cy passed. 
~ “On the Greek Good Friday, I went to the Church, with the intention of 
spending the night there with the Pilgrims, and of viewing the Ceremonies. 
The Turkish guard at the gate was particularly strong; and they admitted 
none who did not chuse to pay twenty-tive piastres (aanu 16s. 8d.) The 
Firman which 1 obtained at Acre from the Pacha, who is Guardian of the 
Holy Sepulchre, saved myself and servant this expense. It is a general belief 
among the Greeks and Armenians, that, on Easter Eve, a Fire descends from 
heaven into the Sepulchre. The eagerness of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
others, to light their candles at this Holy Fire, carried an immense crowd to 
the Church, notwithstanding the sum which they were obliged to pay. About 
nine at night, I retired to rest, in a small apartment in the Church. A little 
before midnight, the servant roused me to see the Greek Procession. | 
hastened to the gallery of the Church. The scene was striking and brilliant. 
The Greek Chapel was splendidly illuminated: Five rows of lamps were 
suspended in the dome; and almost every individual of the immense multi- 
tude held a lighted candle inhis hand. The Procession and subsequent ser- 
vice around the se See were long and splendid. | 
“I was awakened early in the following morning by the noise in the Church; 
and, on proceeding to my station in the gallery, I found the crowd below ina 
state of great confusion. Some were employed in carrying others on their 
backs, round the Sepulchre; others in dancing and clapping their hands, 
exclaiming in Arabic—‘ This is the Tomb of our Lord!’ Sometimes a man 
passed, standing upright on the shoulders of another; and I saw, more than 
once, Four carried along in this manner, a little boy, seated, forming the 
fourth, or topmost: others again were busy in chasing one another the 
Tomb, and shouting like madmen. Whenever they saw in the crowd a man 
who they thought could pay them, they seized and forcibly carried him, in 
their arms, two or three times round the Church. The whole was a most 
lamentable profanation of the place! The same happens every year. The 
noise and confusion increased, as the moment appointed for the apparition of 
the Fire approached. At length, the Turks, who had not hitherto interfered, 
began to brandish their whips, and to still, in some measure, the tumult. 
About noon, the Governor of Jerusalem, with a part of his guard, enteréd the 
rallery. The eagerness and anxiety of the people were now excessive, 
ey all pressed toward the Sepulchre, each person holding a bundle of 
tapers in his hand. The Chief Agent of the Greek Patriarch, and an Ar- 
menian Bishop, had entered the Sepulchre shortly before. All eyes were 
fixed on the gallery, watching for the Governor’s signal. He madc it, and the 
Fire appare through one of the holes in the building that covers the Tomb! 
A man lighted his taper at the hallowed flame ; and then pushed into the thick- 
est of the crowd, and endeavonred to fight his way through, The tumult and 
clamour were great; and the man was nearly crushed to death, by theeager- 
ness of the people to light their tapers at his flame In about twenty min- 
utes, every one, both in the galleries and below, men, women, and children, 
had their candles lighted. Many of them put their lighted candles to their 
faces, imagining that the flame would not scorch them: 1 perceived, however, 
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by their grimaces, that they speedily discovered their mistake. They did not 
peni these tapers to puna log reserving them for occasions of need. The 
wer which they attribute to those candles that have been touched with the 
from heaven, is almost unbounded : they suppose, for instance, that if, 
overtaken by a storm at sea, they throw one of these candles into the waves, 
the tempest will immediately subside. They are chiefly valued, however, in 
consequence of the superstitious notion, that, if they are burned at the funeral 
of an individual, they will most assuredly save his soul from future punish- 
ment. To obtain these candles, and to undergo a second baptism in the 
waters of the Jordan, are the chief objects of the visit of the Greek Pilgrims 
toJerusalem.” (App. p. 433—437.) 


The total number of Pilgrims, who visited Jerusalem in the 
year 1820, was 3131. Let us hope that the exertions of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in the diffusion of the Scriptures, 
which the pilgrims will in future be enabled to purchase at the 
very gates of the sepulchre and carry home to their families and 
friends, will tend progressively to inspire a purer and more ex- 
alted spirit of devotion ! 

2. The Greeks constitute by far the largest body of Christians 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, as also throughout the east. 
Mr. Jowett* had very considerable intercourse with the Greek 
bishops, and has communicated much curious and interesting 
information concerning the doctrine and discipline of the “ Or- 
thodox Church” as she styles herself. 

The Greeks have three services in the day; one, about four 
o’clock in the morning, called ’’GpSpes, or the curly service; the 
second, a liturgy (which is the principal service), takes place 
about six or seven o’clock ; and in the evening, vespere. Although 
these services are performed, generally, every day, they are but 
little attended, except on Sundays or the great festivals. They 
have three liturgies, composed by Chrysostom, Basil, and Grego- 
ory ; that of Chrysostom is used throughout the year, except du- 
ring Lent, when the larger one, of Basil, is read; and, for a few 
days, thatof Gregory. But that, which falls most heavily on 
our ears accustomed to the simple and devout liturgy of the 
English church, is the perpetual performance of divine worship 
in a language not understood by the people. It is surprising 
how, under such circumstances, their attention can be kept up. 
To diversify a long service, there is always something new 
bringing forward, such as changing the dresses and the readers. 
How short, in this country, does the time of public worship ap- 
pear, when the understanding is informed by means of a known 
tongue, and the heart is interested by infinitely affecting truths ! 

Mr. Jowett visited Smyrna twice, in 1818, and in 1819. The 
population of this city is said to be 120,000 ; of whom 60,000 are 


* Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, from 1815 to 1820. in further. 
ance of the objects of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. Wilbarn 
Jowett, M. A. Svo. (With two maps.) London, 1822, 
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Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 3000 Latins, 7000 Armenians, and 10,000 
Jews. Of Protestants, there are very few. In consequence of 
the Turkish notion of predestination, not fewer than 30,000 per- 
sons died of the plague in 1814: though the Turks constitute 
numerically the largest portion of the inhabitants of Smyrna, 
they are gradually wasting away, through depopulating vices ; 
while the Greeks, on the contrary, feeling it a duty to marry 
early, generally have large families, and are consequently upon 
the increase. Inthe college at Smyrna there are 250 or 300 
pupils, who are under the care of nine masters. Its interest is 
supported by two brothers, of the name of Economus,—one a 
presbyter, the other a physician. During one of Mr. Jowett’s 
visits here, he one day witnessed the funeral procession of a 
Greek of some consequence, over whom Economus, the presby- 
ter, was to preach afuneral sermon in the adjoining Metropoli- 
tan church. 


“I went with him,” says Mr. Jowett. “It was very affecting, to see the 
corpse lying in an open coffin, with the ordinary dress of life; that is, the loose 
flowing Greek robes ; on his head, the kalpac, a large and cumbrous head- 
dress, commonly worn; and the face exposed. The sight made me shudder ; 
and 2 did the indifference, which habit has produced on the minds of the bye- 
standers, ö 

“ Economus preached a Sermon of twenty minutes’ length. He spoke of 
the dead in an Attic style of compliment, under the title of o paxapioe. He 
concluded his Sermon, by 5 out into that awful Service which tlie 
Greek Church has for the dead, and in which the Congregation in a murmur- 
ing voice joined. It is an invitation to relatives and friends to bid their final 
adicu :— 

« Come, Brethren, and let us give the last embrace to the deceased, thank: 
ing God! He hath left his kindred—he is borne to the grave—no longer 

heeding the things of vanity, and of the burdensome flesh. Where now are 
kindred and friends? Now we are separated : Whom lct us pray the Lord to 
take to His rest ! : 

4% What a separation, O Brethren! What woe, what wailing on the present 
change! Come then, let us embrace him who a little while ago was with us. 
He is consigned to the grave—he is covered with a stone—his abode is with 
darkness—he is buried with the dead! Now we are separated: Whom let 
us pray the Lord to take to His rest! 

Now all the evil and vain festivity of life is dissolved : for the spirit hath 
left its tabernacle—the clay hath become black—the vessel is broken, speech- 
less, void of feeling, dead, motionless: Whom consigning to the grave, let 
us pray the Lord to give him rest for ever. 

4 Truly, like a flower, and as a vapour, and as morning dew, is our life. 
Come then, let us look down narrowly into the grave. Where is the comeli- 
ness of the body, and where is youth? Where are the eyes, and the beauty 
of the flesh? Allare withered like grass—all are vanished. Come then, 
let us fall before Christ in tears. 

s“ Looking upon the dead laid out, let us all take account of our last change; 
for this man is carried forth, as smoke from the earth—as a flower he is 
withered—as he is cut down—swathed in a winding-sheet—covered 
with earth : hom, leaving, now to be no more seen, let us pray to Christ 
that He will grant to him eternal rest. 

s Come hither ye descendants of Adam? Let us behold committed to the 
earth one who was of our likeness—all his comeliness cast away—dissolved in 
fhe grave food for worms—in darkness—covered with earth! l 


` 
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« Come hither, Brethren, to the grave; andsee the ashes and dust of which 
we were formed! Whither now gowe? And what have we been? What 
is the poor, or the rich; or what is the master or the free? Are we not all 
ashes? The beauty of the countenance is wasted, and death hath utterly 
withered the flower of youth: &c. &c. 

The embracing of the dead, then, and during the reciting of this Service, 
takes place: for, as soon as the Priests departed, many can e, and, laying their 
hands on the two sides of the open coffin, kissed the cheeks and forehead of 
the deceased, with much emotion. When a Bishop dies, and is laid out in 
this manner in the Church, all the Congregation throng to perform this cere- 
mony. 

The corpse is now carried out into the Church-yard. A slab lifted u 
discovered to our view that the whole Church-yard is hollow under oA 
The body was put into a meaner wooden coffin, and lowered into the grave. 
I did not observe that they sprinkled earth upon it, as we do; but, instead of 
this, a Priest concluded the.ceremony by pouring a glass of water on the 
head of the corpse. I did not learn what this meant; but it brought to my 
mind that touching passage in 2 Sam. xiv. 14. For we must needs die ; and 
are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again.” (P. 38— 


Besides the principal college above noticed, there are six or 
eight Greek schools at Smyrna, each having about 25 or 30 
scholars: they give 60, 80, or 100 paras (from 15 to 25 pence) 
a month, according to the book they are reading; beginning 
the alphabet for 60, and being advanced to 100 when they arrive 
at the psalter. | 

During Mr. Jowett’s residence at Smyrna in 1818, he visited 
what were, previously to the present commiotions, two of the 
most celebrated Greek colleges, those of Haivali and Scio. As 
Haivali has since suffered from the brutal excesses of the Turks, 
we shall subjoin a few particulars relative to the college of Scio. 
The city of Scio was built by the Genoese, and is far superior to 
any in the Levant. The houses are of well-wrought stone, 
spacious and high, and the streets tolerably clean. There are 
five professors, and 14 masters. The number of students is be- 
tween 5 and 600, about 100 of whom are foreigners. The 
Sciotes have sent three of their countrymen to study at foreign 
Universities, one to Paris, another to Vienna, and the third to 
Padua. The course of instruction embraces the subjects of The- 
ology, grammar, Latin, French, Turkish, painting, logic, meta- 
physics, rhetoric, moral philosophy, ancient history, mathema- 
tics, arithmetic, algebra, geography, mechanics, optics, experi- 
mental philosophy, and chemistry. The following is the method 
of classical instruction pursued at Scio. 

“The Master first reads so much of the author in hand as he intends to 
explain. After the reading, he construes the passage aloud, making remarks 
of a critical nature on each word in the text. After this interpretation and 
these remarks, he goes again over the sense of the writer, in the way of para- 
phrase, using common Greek words, and modern synonymous phrases. Fie 
then draws e lots ; and the Scholars, on whom the lots fall, repeat, one 


after another, the paraphrastic explanation which they heard from him ; and, 
afterward, all in the class write it down, When they have all written this €x- 
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- planation, the Master draws a fourth lot, and corrects the written exercise of 
that Scholar on whom this lot falls, publicly noticing the errors and his cor- 
rection of them ; after which that Scholar reads aloud his corrected exer cise 
‘by which all the rest correct their errors. After this correction, the Master adds 
further critical illustrations, which they write down and show to him on the 
following day.” (P. 76, 77.) 

It seems, therefore, from this statement that the study of the 
Greek classics was pursued at Scio, with some accuracy. The 
island of Scio contains 62 villages, with a population of about 
130,000 persons; these villages produce almost as many sorts of 
wine, one of which, called Homer’s wime, is peculiarly excellent. 
The common labouring people are stated to'be very industrious. 

Leaving Scio, Mr. Jowett proceeded to Athens, and thence to 
the small island of Hydra, which at the present juncture has 
acquired peculiarimportance. The character and circumstan- 
cesof this island will appear from the following extract from 
his journal : 

« Hydra, like many other towns built on the barren and mountainous parts 
of Islands of the Archipelago, glitters to the eye, at a considerable distance, 
with its white houses. On a nearer approach, this town discovers itself to be 
one of the newest and neatest in these parts. The state of the strects we 
had no opportunity of examining, as we were in quarantine ; but the aspect 
of the town is very imposing. It is built on a steep ascent, and sweeps to the 
right, between an inner concave line of mountain, ind a hill standing in the 
fore-ground. 

We spent rather less than an hour at the barrier, during which I collected 
a little information. There are about 3000 houses; and probably not less 
than 20,000 inhabitants, all Greeks. There were fourteen ships in harbour, 
It is said that the people have 200. oe at present, chiefly 
with Malta, Leghorn, and Treiste. The Island is so entirely barren, that it is 
indebted to the Morea for vegetables and live-stock. It is in the Diocese of 
the Bishop of Damala. The harbour is deep water, but small: so that, in bad 
weather, they are sometimes obliged to run tothe opposite coast. The town 
is built of substantial native stone. While we were there, they were giving 
notice by loud cries, that they were going to blow up some rock; and a 
minute or two after, we witnessed the explosion. The houses have general 
two stories, and are very well built and white-washed, so as to have a hand 
some appearance ; street rising, by a rapid ascent, above street. Our pilot 
says, that, sixteen years ago, there were not above 300 houses on the island. 
During the late war, the people rapidly rose, by carrying corn from Odessa to 
Spain for the use of the army. Some are very rich indeed. They build very 
fine vessels, and trade as far as the West Indies. They are attempting a 
School.” (P 83—85.) 

The common ‘people, in general, among the Greeks, under- 
stand much of the Gospels, when read, except that of St John, 
which, treating of “ high matters,” seems to be considered safe 
only in the hands of the learned. In the countries visited by 
Mr. Jowett, sermons are rarely delivered, and are harangues 
rather than discourses. Laymen are sometimes, though very 
rarely, permitted to preach to the people, and only on moral 
subjects, not on articles of faith. 


s Many persons, respectable for their rank and station, do not well under- 
stand Ancient Greek. A Gentleman, who was showing me a Greek Psalter, 
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observed that the language appeared to him very sublime, so far as he could 
enter into it; but, though he had been obliged to learn it in his youth, he could 
not enter much into it. In fact, as soon as boys at School have learned the 
first book, answering to our Spelling-Book, they are put into the Psalter; 
which they are pi ead to commit to memory, because it is used in the 
Churches, though they have very little comprehension of the meaning. How 
inveterate is the prejudice against the most natural and efficient mode of 
learning! The great body of the people, in consequence of this mode of in- 
struction, cannot understand the Prayer-Book, nor the Epistles; nor of the 
Gospels any thing more than the general drift of the historical parts and of 
the Parables.” (P. 87, 88.) 


3. The Conte have been generally considered to be the legiti- 
mate remains of the ancient Egyptians, as retaining in their 
features, and even in their name, proofs of their descent from 
that great and wonderful people : but, for reasons which he states, 
Dr. Richardsonis of opinion that they are rather the descend- 
ants of the Grecian colonists who were amalgamated with the 
ancient inhabitants of that country. Twenty-three centuries 
of bondage and persecution have reduced their numbers, while 
the spirit of contention and heresy has almost extinguished the 
Gospel among them. The Copts are, generally, very poor. 
The head of their church is the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
(they pretend) sitsin the chair of St. Mark the Evangelist, to 
whom they ascribe their conversion to Christianity, and whose 
relics they were accustomed to exhibit in the uinth century. 

The Coptic patriarch may be regarded as the head of the Abys- 
sinian church, since he always appoints the Abuna, who is the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitary in chat country. Mr. Jowett gives 
the following account of their mode of celebrating divine wor- 
ship. 

On Sunday, we went to the Coptic Church. Ppiscopacy and the Patri- 
archal Dignity are here exhibited in humble guise. e Church is in the 
Convent : the approach to it is by winding avenues, narrow, and almost dark ; 
on each side of which were seated, on the ground, the sick, the poor, the 
halt, the maimed, and the blind, asking alms, and scarcely leaving room for 
our feet to ea Escaped from this scene, we entered the Church, which 
was well lighted up with wax tapers. There is a recess for a Cemmunion 
Table; where a Priest, standing by himself, had a ready begun the Service, in 
the Coptic language Next to this was a considerable portion, latticed off, 
for the Patriarch, Priests, and chief persons; and, behind these, the remainder 
of the Church was occupied by a moving mass of people. The building seems 
to be about thirty feet square. We were squeezed into that part where the 
Patriarch and the Priests stood ; and I could not help feeling how inevitable 
contagion would be in such a situation, if the Plague were in Cairo. I noticed 
with grief, the irreverent behaviour of the Congregation : they could not at 
all hear the Priest, nor did they seem interested Some little boys were 
ee en and trifling in the presence of the Patriarch; and th 
one of the Priests reproved them, it seemed to make but little impression on 
them. We were all standing; and many, as is their custom, leaning on 
crutches. Some blind old men near me took great pleasure, when joining in 
the responses at one part of the Service, accompanied by the clangor of cym- 
bals : this kind of performance was by no means musical: the Coptic is the 
anh Church wherein I have witnessed this custom, which acco hte 
with the words of the Psalmist, Praise Him with the loud cymbals. At le 
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the Patriarch read, from a beautiful large manuscript, in Arabic, the Gopal 

for the day. He made several mistakes : a little Boy once, and at another 
time an Old Man standing by, corrected him: nor did the circumstance appear 
to excite the least surprize or confusion. The attention of the people was 
peculiarly fixed during this portion of the Service : it seemed to methat they 
‘understood and valued it. Here also, as in the Coptic Church at Alexandria, 
J remarked that the Old People, occasionally, with a low voice, accompanied 
the reading of the Gospel. Who shall say that Christ was not present—dimly 
seen, perhaps; yet felt with secret reverence and affection! Thou hast a 
little strength, and hast kept my Nord. (P. 112—113.) 

Dr. Richardson states, from the information of the patriarch 
himself, that the congregation were provided neither with Bibles 
nor Prayer-books, for use in the church or for study at home ; 
but that they knew the responses by memory, having been taught 
them in their infancy, which was quite sufficient for all the duty 
they had to perform. What we call family worship, appears to 
be scarcely known in these countries. The Armenians are few 
in number, not exceeding 100 or 150 at Cairo, and 50 or 60 in 
Upper Egypt, where they exercise the office of bankers to the 
government. They are under the care of a bishop, who, by 
courtesy, is styled the Armenian Patriarch. 

4. The Abyssinians are, by their creed and discipline, properly 
connected with the Coptic church; but, in consideration of 
their very peculiar circumstances, and of the high degree of in- 
terest which attaches to that people, Mr. Jowett has given a 
large portion of his volume to their history and confession of 
faith, as well as to the history of the Ethiopic translations of 
the Scriptures. We have room only for a few particulars. 

The Church of Abyssinia claims high veneration for its antiquity. It was 
about the year 330, that this country received the Gospel, through the teach- 
ing of Frumentius, who was ordained the * y Atharagi- 
us, then Patriarch of Alexandria. For nearly fifteen hundred years hes 
Christ Jesus been worshipped by that nation. From Frumentius to Simeon 

(A. D. 1613) they count Ninety Abunas.” (Ludolf. Hist, lib, iii. 7) nn 
=. Of this long period it is remarkable, that, for nearly 1200 years, the Chris 
tians of Abyssinia have withstood the encroachments of their neighbours the 
Mahomedans. Separated only by a narrow sea, and ae of territory, from 
the very gate of Mecca, this Christian Church has flourished, like an oasis in 
+ the desert; while an immense mass of nations, to the North, the East, and 
the West, has been desolated by Mahomedan Usurpations. 

„ The attachment of this people to the Religion of their Ancestors has 

T Deen, with much reason, attributed to the circumstance, that Christianity was 
introduced into this country, not by force or treaty, but by knowledge and 
conviction. Hence it is, that both Rulers and Subjects have ever united in 
9 defence of the Faith ; and Abyssinia exhibits the solitary instance, in 

Africa, of Christianity surviving as the National Religion.” (P. 171—172.) 

The connexion of the Abyssinian church with that of the 
Copts in Egypt, involves a point of material consequence. The 
ith of both these churches is tainted with heresy: nor is it 
robable that the Abyssinian church will easily be emancipated 
rom the Monophysite erfor, since, not only does their Abuna 
(the sole bishop of their nation) possess almost absolute power, 
Vo. IL—nNe. 4 AS 
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receiving his authority immediately from the patriarch of Alex. 
andria; but itis by a special canon prohibited, that the Abung 
should be a native of Abyssinia,—and though styled a patriarch, 
he has not the power of making or establishing metropolitans. 
With regard to the ancient faith of the Abyssinians, in all points 
of substantial importance, it is scarcely possible to cite a con- 
fession superior to that of their Emperor, Claudius : the modern 
ereed, as developed in the refined and subtile expositions of 
Mark, the present patriarch of Alexandria, (fortified with nu- 
merous anathemas,) the intelligent Christian must read with 
sorrow. But for these, as well as for Mr, Jowett’s suggestions 
for the encouragement of Ahyssinian learning, and his specula- 
tions concerning a mission to Abyssinia, we must refer our 
readers to his very interesting volume. No anathemas can res- 
tore this church. The circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
faithful and affectionate administration of the truths and ordi- 
mances of the Gospel, are the healing balm which must be ap- 
plied to her festering wounds. 

Concerning the Jews, and the qualifications of those who 
would attempt their canversion, Mr. Jowett has offered some 
valuable facts and hints, But we must hasten to the concluding 
division of his volume, which treats of the Mohammedans. 
The causes of the continued frevalence of the tenets of the false 
_ prophet of Arabia are ascribed by Mr. Jowett to the frofound 

ignorance of the nature of the human heart, in which the Mo- 
hammedan religion leaves its votaries, the want of right moral 
feeling which accompanies inveterate and universal ignorance,— 
the vices which their creed cherishes, and to which, generally 
speaking, the climates inhabited by them are conducive,—the 
cunning, fraud, and extortion which universally prevail under 
their governments,—and the chilling despotism by which they 
are all characterized, The causes of the continued defression 
of Christianity in Mohammedan countries, are—ignorance, 
more especially of the Scriptures,—declension from the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, —intolerance, the schims and 
feuds, of various sects of professing Christians, in the East 
and their gross superstitions and idolatrous customs. 

No Mussulman dares become a Christian, even if he were so 
disposed from conviction ; for, by embracing the Christian faith, 
he would incur a forfeiture of life and property, and would be 
immediately deprived of both. Mr. Jowett has recorded one 
instance of a Christian, who had embraced Islamism, recantin 
his apostacy and suffering martyrdom at Smyrna ; (pp. 20—22 5 
and, with deep regret, we state the fact which he has also re- 
corded, that there are not unfrequent instances of Christiamg 
‘who haye renounced their Saviour! } 


Mew First Presbyterian Church . 


Akt. VIII. — 4 Description of the new First Presbyterian Church 
in Philadelphia. (Nit an engraving.) 


Tuts edifice is situated at the corner of Seventh and Locust 
Streets, on the south side of Washington Square, with its prin- 
cipal front facing the square on the north. The length of the 
building is 140 feet agen its portico, and breadth 75 feet. 
The principal floor is raised on a basement 8 feet high to which 
you ascend by a flight of steps under the portico (on the eastern 
and western sides, ) leading to two doors that form the chief en- 
trances to the vestibule, which is 37 by 32 feet with school 
rooms, 26 by 16.6 (on the right and left.) At the extremity of 
this vestibule on either side Is a flight of geometrical stairs 13 
feet wide that affords an easy and convenient access to the gal- 
lery, and prayer room above; or to the basement underneath.— 
Four large folding doors inserted in the wall, thai separates the 
vestibule and stairs from the body of the church, with two simi- 
lar doors in the rear, give ample thoroughfare in entering or de- 
parting from the principal church room. The plan of the pews 
is novel, and although not pleasing to the eye, it possesses many 
valuable properties both for seeing and hearing to the best ad- 
vantage—The whole plan embraces three double blocks of pews, 
each separated by aisles 5.8 inches wide, containing 42 single 
pews, two double ones, 9.3 inches in length and capable of seat- 
ing, with ease, 6 persons in each single pew. The centre block 
is, in form, a simple parallelogram ; but the lateral blocks aré 
in their general figure in the shape of trapezoids. The partition 
or subdivision of these blocks, radiating to one common centre, 
gives to the back of each pew, as they approach towards the 

ulpit, a position at right angles with it; so that each pew is 
acing the pulpit in a proportional ratio as it approaches the 
speaker, increasing naturally in length as well as in value. The 
desirable properties of this arrangement of the pews has met 
with general approbation, together with the inclined plane of the 
floor, capping of the pews, height of the pulpit, gallery, and ge- 
neral proportion of the rooms: the whole have been successfully « 
studied to promote the most important objects of the edifice, 
those of hearing and seeing to the best advantage.—The ter- 
minating outline of the pews next to the pulpit, by this 


lan, is in figure corresponding with the lines of the pulpit, af- 
ording an appropriate space and form for the accommodation 
ofthe communion table and at the same time iorming convenient 


asses to the reardoors. The pulpit, by most persons, is thought 
to be happily placed, both in its plan and height, as it com- 
mands á perfect view of every part of the room and is of a just 
distance between the gallery and principal floor. The gallery, 
although unusually large and projecting, bears a good proportion 
to the general size of the room: It contains. 80 pews of six per- 
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sons each. The church room is 71 by 85 exclusive of bows at either 
end, and 30 feet high in the centre, with a fall in the floor of 30 in- 
ches in the whole length. A prayer-room, 7 | by 32, and 20 feet high, 
extending across the whole front of the building capable of ac- 
commodating 500 persons with ease, is handsomely fitted up 
with a neat light gallery for singers. In finishing the con- 
veniences and parts which compose this edifice, both in interior 
and exterior, a due attention was had to preserve a chaste sim- 
plicity of decoration, in character with the building and the pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied. The architect has been 
very successful in uniting with its more essential properties, 
convenience, strength, and economy,—that appropriate finish 
which is accordant with good taste. In effecting this union 
much credit is due to Mr. James Clark, who executed the de- 
signs of the architect with faithful accuracy and intelligence. 
The paneled compartments of the ceiling are designed to ac- 
cord with the plan of the floor with a range of enriched panels 
immediately over the aisles from which are suspended lamps 
that light the room, each roseat in the centre of the panel serves 
as a ventilator. The foundations, walls, floors, roof, and every 
part of the building is executed of the most substantial propor- 
tions, and of the best materials of their several kinds, and no ex- 
pense spared to have the work executed in the most approved 
and correct manner, that reflects much credit both on the me- 
chanic employed in the erection as well as the building com- 
mittee. 
The mechanics engaged in this church were, 

John Haviland, Architect. 

William Hanse, Carpenter. 

James Webste:, Bricklayer. 

John Struthers, Stone-cutter. 

The cost of the building when completed, will not exceed 

45,000 dollars. 


The Exterior. 


The elevation of the principal front facing the north is 77 feet 
in breadth; composed of a portico in the Hexastyle of the Gre- 
cian Ionic order, taken from the Ionic Temple on the river Ilys- 
sus at Athens,* and elevated on a basement 8 feet high. The 


* Nicholson in his principles of architecture, vol. 3, p. 84, in speaking of 
the beauties of this example observes, that “the simplicity and greatness of 
the parts, their judicious arrangement, the beautiful turning of the volutes, 
and the graceful curve of the hem hanging between them, renders this one 
of the most beautiful and bold examples of this order. 

The elegant base of the column, the grand proportion of the entablature, 
the massy mouldings of the cornice, and the spacious surface of the frize, 
well adapted for sculptured ornaments, and the architecture for its cy hong 

h should re- 


as it is not broken into two or more faces, are considerations whic 
commend the example. 
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columns are 44 inches in diameter, and 29 feet 6 inches in height; 
entablature 7 feet 6 inches. The pediment is 16 feet, which 
measures precisely one-fifth of its span. The whole height of 
portico to the apex of the roof is 61 feet, surmounted by a cupo- 
la 15 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, making the extreme height 
to the top of the vane 106 feet. The whole of this portico is 
composed of wood. The most perishable part of it is executed 
of red and white cedar, and secured from the weather by several 
coats of paint and sand used in the process of giving them the 
general appearance of stone in character with the other external 
surface of the building. The size of the lot on which this building 
stands, was unfortunately too small to admit of the introduction 
of one of the most beautiful features in a portico; i. e. that of 
the steps in front of the columns. The front was also too wide to 
give the intercolumniation the most desired proportion termed 
eustyle. 

The material that covers the roof prevented the architect from 
giving that pleasing angle to the pediment which he originally 
designed.“ Although we have some authority to support the 
height of the one here erected ; yet, we confess it does not accord 
with our own taste. From the nature of the plan, windows and 
doors in the front were also unavoidable. These, together with 
the cupola and other features of this edifice, are objectionable to 
the man of taste, who looks for a classic specimen of Grecian 
architecture ; a model of the Athenian Temple, with all its beau- 
tiful simplicity and grandeur. But in justice to the architect, 
who, had no controul, where beauty might interfere with utili- 
ty, it must be acknowledged that the general features of the 
building are excellent ; the boldness of the parts in detail well 
made out and in good taste ; these with the advantage of situation 
and the lightness and interest given to the whole by the colouring 
in imitation of marble have a pleasing and imposing effect, to the 
passenger in Walnut street, who views it as a picture of some in. 
terest, beautifully relieved by the trees of the square. 


Ant. IX.—The Pleasures of Friendship. A Poem. By James 
M‘Henry. In two farts. Pp 72. Pittsburgh. 1822. 


WE owe an apology to the author of this very pleasing poem, 
for having kept his musc in attendance a much longer time than 
we would willingly appear to neglect any work, whose tendency 
is so highly moral. Several circumstances have contributed to: 
retard the expression of that approbation which we now most 
cordially pronounce. The lovers of verse will find in the“ Plea- 


* The most beautiful proportion for a pediment accordin to Daviler i 
that where its height ® about ene fifth of the length of its ae vid. Nichol- 
son’s Arch. Dic. i 
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sures of Friendship,” pure and pious sentiments conveyed in cor- 

rect and easy measure. We shall take a few specimens at ran- 
dom. They are not, perhaps, better than the general strain of 
the poem, which we think is sufficiently meritorious to entitle 
the author to praise and patronage. 

We understand Dr. M‘Henry is about to publish a poetical 
tale, founded on some incidents connected with the American re- 
volution. That period of noble daring, and generous self-aban- 
donment, is full of rich materials for the novelist and the poet. 
The author of the Spy has already obtained a respectable rank 
among the writers of fiction, by his embellishment of one email 
theatre of the many over which the American eagle spread her 
towering wings. America has had her historians and her bio- 
graphers. The muse shall yet sing the glories of her cabinet and 
her banner; and fancy shall yet dwell upon that patriot glow 
which spread from the fireside to the field. 


The Pleasures of Friendshif opens with some general reflec- 
tions on the blessings of friendship to human life, and thus sums 
up their value: i 


Thus Friendship bids the days of childhood smile, 
With many a soften’d scene, and artless wile ; 
And when the warmth of 1 vigor glows, 
Afftction’s sy mpathising throb bestows ; 

And yields each joy that in the bosom blooms, 
When the ripe mind its mellow’d form assumes ; 
And in that season, when to hoary years, 

No glowing scene of gay delight appears ; 

No charms are felt but what from Friendship flow, 
The glorious sun of human life below ! 

Friendship ! to thee, unsullied joys belong, 

Joys that can bless ev’n heaven’s immortal throng. 
In those bright realms, so rich in every joy, 
That Hope herself would but the bliss annoy, 

For Hope where’er she comes, however fair, 

till Fear, th’ attendant of her path, is there) 
Angelic hosts affection’s raptures prove, 
And holy anthems tell their mutual love 
Fair Friendship binds the whole celestial frame, 
For Love in heaven and Friendship are the same. 

Stem of delight! endearing is thy power, 

When vernal age first spreads its op’ning flower; 
In that soft season, when to nature new, 

Each passing scene delights the wond’ring view ; 
When young ideas fill the vacant mind, 

With sweet surprise, and pleasure unconfin’d ; 
When restless thought to quick transition prene, 
Impatient roams till every charm be known ; 
Thy smiles alone the truant can arrest, 

And fix some young associate in the breast. 

And say, when age with retrospective view, 
Surveys the tender years when life was new, 

en the young mind felt e’en this world could bless, 
Nor wish’d a happier Eden to possess ; 
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Of all the joys in mem’ry’s magic store, 

So oft with fond endearment counted o’er, 
What can the heart to equal rapture warm, 
With those to which affection gave the charm! 
How warmly cherish’d, with a deep regret, 
Our heart’s first friend, whom we can ne’er forget 
Still lightly o’er the lawn we see him bound, 
And with exulting bosom leap the mound— 
We glow to think, when rural feats were done, 
. With him the applause, alternately, we won. 
Though in the race victorious e was nam’d, 
We justly still the prize of combat claim’d ; 
Still to a greater height we urg’d the ball, 
Though fe with surer aim could meet its fall 
Oft down the glen together have we stray’d, 
To watch our snares for fawns or foxes laid ; 
Oft spent whole days in consultation deep; 
How most secure the linnet’s nest to keep, 

Or joy’d the woodland echoes toawake, 

Or rous’d the victim plover from the brake, 
Or mark’d the hawk, the pirate of the sky, 
And let the leaden vengeance on him fly.— 
Oft by the river’s brink we took our stand, T. 
And drew the agitated fry to land ; 

Or trimm’d our bounding skiff with easy sail, 
And lightly scudded with a pleasant gale ; 

Or thence returing to domestic bowers, 

While young imagination charmed the hours, 
Arabian genti all their terrors spread, 

And wonder swell’d our bosoms while we read ; 
Or haply, with a nobler flame we glow, 
Inspir’d to bold adventure by De Foe! 

How brightly bleom’d the interesting isle, 

And danger charmed us with attractive smile. 


The seaman’s meditations, as he keeps his midnight watch on 
the barque that bears him from his home, is thus pathetically 
expressed ; 


At silent midnight’s meditative hour, 
The watchful seaman feels thy cheering pow’r. 
Inspiring Friendship! as he views from far, 
Heaven's azure circle gemm'd with many a star— 
Yon wand’ring orb, night’s cold but lovely queen, 
Illumes the sky, and gilds the wat’ry scene; 
The stately vessel spreads the waving sail, 
To catch each impulse of the unsteady gale: 
In thoughtful mood reclining o’er her side, 
He views her progress through th”expanding tide, 
And sighs to think, as o’er each wave she moves, 
She bears him farther still from those he loves ! 


The following lines brought back to our remembrance the deep 
and heartfelt interest with which we listened to the almost incre- 
dible sufferings of our countryman, poor Riley! So romantic is 
‘ his narrative; so intense were his miseries; that on that ground. 
alone, his veracity has been questioned: hut we believe it has 


— 
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stood the test. For ourselves, we were carried along by the um 
affected simplicity of his manner, and the tear of sympathy was 
ready at his call. If ever the face of a friend“ was greeted rap- 
turously by the unfortunate, it must have been by Riley when he 
found himself in the arms of the generous Wiltshire! 


Long, hapless Riley ! long thy bosom bled, 
As faint and weary o’er the desert led, 
The savage Arabs urg’d thy painful way, 
And mock’d thy feeble frame that begg d delay. 
How flow’d thy anguish at th’ appalling view, 
As famine daily thinn’d thy wretched crew ! 
How oft for death thy harass’d bosom pra d, 
As tothe dust thy sinking soul was weigh'd! 
Till toa Briton’s ear thy sorrows came, 
And on his heart impress’d a brother’s claim.— 
What blissful throbs thy grateful bosom knew, 
When tothy aid on pity’s wings he flew, 
And bade, with gen’rous warmth, thy suff’ring end, 
And hail’d thee as a freeman, and a friend! 


The contrast between that union which is fornted when fancy 
reigns and wisdom sleeps—and that which is cemented by virtue 
and similarity of tastes, is thus happily described : 


In youth, when wild tumultuous passions reign, 
And lead the enraptur’d pair to Hymen’s fane ; 
Ere cautious wisdom can perform her part, 

To mark esteem presiding in the heart, 
Soon as the transient gust of passion dies, 

When cloying charms ro longer please the eyes, 
The lovely goddess that cu: fancy drew, 
Becomes insipid, and curjuys untrue ; 

If in the conformation of her mind, 

We search in vain some pleasing charm to find, 
The loves and graces that adorn'd her frame, 
And fir’d the heart with unresisting flame, 

May still shine forth as lovely and as bright ; 
But, ah! no rapture now attends the sight! 

Our days pass slow and sad on life's dark stream, 
Unblest by love, unbrighten’d by esteem. 

But when the nuptial rite together binds, 

Two ardent hearts and corresponding minds, 
When something more than passion’s throb controls 
The mutual admiration of their souls ; 

When in each other they enraptur’d find, 

The grace of conduct, and the light of mind, 
The lovely temper wisdom still attains, 

The constant heart where fond affection reigns; 
QO! then, when youth and vigour shall decay, 
When all external charms shall fade away, 

The happy pair delighted, fond, and true, 

Shall feel the sweets of love forever new, 

Shall see, perhaps, an offspring bless their sight, 


Speaking poeticé ;—for the noble conduet of the British Consul belo 
rather to A te of benevolence.— Rer. RE 
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Good, like themselves, the source of new delight ! 
And, O! when generous feeling shall appear 

To animate those infant bosoms dear, 

What sweet emotions they shall feel the while, 
And fondly watch each other as they smile! 
Thus in their mutual love supremely blest, 

They glide through life, and calmly sink to rest, 
Their mortal parts to kindred dust return’d, 

By virtue honour’d, and by friendship mourn’d ! 


In a journal which omits no opportunity of giving due honour 
to its native land, we must not omit the tribute which Dr. 
M‘Henry, hough not an American, has paid to our exalted chief. 
Indeed, some of the finest eulogiums on Washington, which we 
have read, have proceeded from British pens. 

But, O! what name in history’s page pe ey 
Whose story gives the world such pure delight! 
As his, who in Columbian wilds afar, 

Where sylvan nature courts the Western star, 
With steady energy to battle led 

Those patriot bands who bravely fought and bled, 
And like their chiet, had sworn by all on high, 
To conquer in their country’s cause, or die ! 
What glory crowns fair Freedom’s darling son, 
The boast of men—immortal WASHINGTON! 


Our extracts are already more than sufficient to characterise 
the Poem we are recommending—yet we cannot refuse ourselves 
the pleasure of giving one passage more, which is highly poetic: 

Sire of Creation! when thy mighty call 
Produc’d the heav’ns, and this terrestrial ball; 
When heaving nature startled at thy word, 

And living spirits first ador’d their Lord, 

Th’ eternal purpose mov'd within thy breast, 
To form the race of man belov’d and blest ; | 

And pure, and good, as heav’ns own seraph band, 

Our race first issu’d from thy forming hand. 

To guilt, and pain, and sorrow all unknown, 

God was our shield, and Paradise our own! 

In love’s own bow’r th’ ambrosial feast was spread, 

And holy angels blest the nightly bed ; 

Refreshing streams with soothing murmurs flow, 

Soft, whisp’ring- gales with balmy fragrance blow; 

The fruits, the flow’rs, the music of the grove, 

Tell all is happiness, and all is love ! 


ae 
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Arr. X.— Wine, Beer, Ale and Tobacco. 


In turning over some old books, I lately met with a curious and 
whimsical one, entitled “ Wine, Beer, Ale and Tobacco, a dia- 
logue.” It was printed in 1630. Wine and the other commodi- 
ties in several scenes are introduced asserting their respective 
claims to dignity and estimation. If their arguments are not in 


any other way worth notice, they, at least, deserve some conside- 
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ration as illustrating the literary taste of the age, and showing of 
what sort were the jokes, at which those who are now swept 
from existence once chuckled and smiled, they, their bodies, their 
sepulchres (fata sunt data sepulchris), their names all gone and 
forgotten. 

Beere (as he is written) is introduced making a bad pun on his 
own name. He says to Wine, Heere leave, Sir.” The 
strength of Ale’s argument (and it is better than those of any 
others) is contained in the following passage: You, Wine and 
Beer, are fain to take up a corner any where—your ambition 
goes no further than a cellar; the whole house where I am goes 
by my name, and is called Ale-house.— Who ever heard of a 
Wine-house, or a Beer-house? My name, too, is of a stately 
etymology—you must bring forth your Latin. Ale, so please 
you, from alo, which signifieth nourish—I am the choicest and 
most luscious of portables.” Wine, Beer, and Ale at last com- 
pose their differences, each having a certain dominion assigned 
to him, and join in singing these verses. 

| Wine. 

I generous Wine am for the Court. 

Beer. 
The citie calls for Beere, 

Ale, 
But Ale, bonny Ale, like a lord of the soile, 
In the country shall domineere. 

Chorus, 

Then let us be merry, wash sorrow away, 
Wine, Beer, and Ale shall be drunk this day. 

In the end, Tobacco appears—He arrogates an equality with 
Wine.—“ You and I both come out of a Pine. The reply is, 
“ Prithee go smoke elsewhere.” Don't incense me, don’t in- 
flame Tobacco,” he retorts ; but is told, “ no one fears your pufi- 
ing—turn over a new leaf Tobacco, most high and mighty Trin- 


idado.” 


ArT. XI.. The Age of Elizabeth, 


The long reign of Elizabeth, when contemplated with 
an impartial eye, presents a monotonous aspect of quietness, 
rather than tranquility, and exhibits more of political intrigue 
than of military glory, or national achievement. From the 
moment of her accession, to the hour of her dissolution, Eliza- 
beth was occupied by the same interests, leaving succession un 
decided, and the regal supremacy unattempted. 

During the storms which agitated the continent, England 
appears to have scarcely moved from her pacific anchor- 
age. The long, eventful contest, for civil and religious lib- 
erty, in the Netherlands, affected Elizabeth and her court little 
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more than a joust, or a tournament, of which they remained spec» 
tators. To the oppressed Protestants, Elizabeth gave neither 
prompt nor efficient support. With the exception of the hon- 
ourable piracies, exercised by Drake and Raleigh, little was done 
to exalt her naval prowess; and she was indebted to the folly 
and temerity of Philip for the only splendid triumph which 
adorned her reign. To what source, then, must we attribute the 
general impression of her greatness and glory? Whence that 
sentiment, instinctively repeated from our fathers, that this was 
the happy age, the golden age of England? The perusal of Miss 
Aikin's work“ will help to elucidate this question. In the court 
ef Elizabeth were comprised the romance, the gallantry, the ta- 
lent, of her nation: the manners, though not perfectly purified 
from barbarism, were exalted by a strain of chivalrous courtesy, 
and feudal hospitality. The image of a maiden queen, sitting in 
open hall, attended by the flower of her nobility, encircled with 
gallant knights and accomplished beauties, has not only a pic- 
turesque, but a po expression of character. To the sprightly 
conversation of the table, succeeded masques and revels—a play, 
or a ball in which the queen disdained not to be a performer. 
But whether she danced or hunted, or gave audience to ambassa- 
dors, or conversed with learned men, she was still followed by a 
train of beauties, who, by their air, their dress, and their vivaci- 
ty, almost realized the classical description of Diana and her 
nymphs. But the real glory of her age and court, and that 
which has been reflected to posterity, was, unquestionably, the 
genius which consecrated the memory of this grace and magnifi- 
cence to immortality. In that circle where Elizabeth moved, Spen- 
ser sung his exquisite strains of of romance, and Shakspeare his 
more exquisite strains of nature. Although the queen was not 
munificent, her taste excited the liberality of her courtiers, and 
whilst she smiled, Southampton or Essex, or even Leicester, 
dispensed more substantial favours. It was the creation of an 


English drama, the protection afforded to national literature, but 


recently emancipated from the despotism of classical supremacy; 


this formed the real glory of her age, and by this is her reign 


emblazoned to posterity. Even in a political view, the advanta- 
ges it produced were incalculable, since it cannot be doubted 


„that the diffusion of knowledge concurred equally with the 


extension of commerce, to disseminate the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. Inthe court of Elizabeth, Miss Aikin has 
discovered a fair representation of the talents, the virtues, the en- 
ergies of her country; and under the unobtrusive title of Memoirs, 
has skilfully combined all that is important in the political his- 
tory, with whatever is attractive in domestic details. | 
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Arr. XII. Anecdote of an Indian. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

In the summer of 1801, at Naples, I had frequently the plea- 
sure of being in company with Henry Ellis, who was formerly 
governor of Georgia, when a colony of Great Britain; I think for - 
three or four years, commencing about 1757. He was probably 
about ninety years of age, at the time when I knew him; plea- 
santly garrulous, extremely well informed, and abounding in 
anecdote. He felt a strong attachment to America, was delighted 
with accounts of its prosperity and growing power, and related 
many incidents which occurred at the time of his government. 
Among others, I remember a tale concerning an Indian chief, 
which did great credit to the savage, and would be quoted as an 
instance of the heroic, had it occurred among those who warred 
against Troy, or been mentioned by Homer. 

A sanguinary warfare with some of the Indian Tribes near the 
borders of Georgia had been settled, and the chiefs invited to 
attend at the government house to receive the presents which 
were provided for them. At the appointed day they all came, 
except one. He was among the most important of them. After 
Waiting in vain as long as possible, in the expectation of his arri- 
val, the presents were distributed among the Chiefs who had at- 
tended. Onthe following day, the onc who had been so anxi- 
ously looked for, arrived. The presents being exhausted, the 
governor expressed his regret at the circumstance, and told him 
that as a packet was about to sail for England, he would send for 
certain things, which he enumerated and on their arrival, send 

or him to receivethem. The Indian thanked him, and as soon 
as the governor permitted, departed. 

On the arrival of the presents, the Chief was sent for. He 
came. The different things which had been promised to him, 
were arranged so asto make the best display, and exhibited to 
him. He beheld them with apparent indifference, although the 
things, being fine gems, and cloths of brilliant colours (among 
the most attracting articles to an Indian) had been expected to 
give him much gratification. From the coldness of his manner, 
the governorthought he was dissatisfied, and desired the inter- 
preter to ask him if the things before him were not as valuable 
as he expected to receive. He replied, yes!“ Why then said 
the interpreter, “ do you not thank the governor for them? The 
Indian hesitated, as if to conceive the meaning of the question; 
but after a short pause, said, with great solemnity of tone :— 
“ When I was last here, I was received kindly; and when the 
governor took me by the hand on my departure, he promised me 
the things which are here before us. He gave them when he 
frromised them; and I then thanked him. Should I thank him 
for them again, would he not suppose that at my former visit, I 
distrusted the performance of his promise ?” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Art. XIII.— Vinter.— A Poem. Christmas 1820. 


55 of our young friends, who has not completed his twentieth year, has 
stolen a few hours from the pages of Blackstone, to woo the muse. If he 
prosecute his more important studies with equal success, we entertain no 
doubt that “the gladsome light of jurisprudence,” so anxiously sought by 
“the sons of the Bw,” will brighten his future career.} | 


Dear Lucy! Winter’s withering hand 
Has follow’d Autumn, red and sear ; 
And nature droops o’er all the land 
As if she mourn’d the parting year. 
How soon the gentle zephyr flies 
How soon each tender flow’ret dies ! 
How soon the change from summer’s hue 
To those of winter’s drear control, 
From such bright tints as charm’d the view, 
To those which sink the sadden’d soul ! 
But late I saw the chequering brown 
Midst the green foliage faintly thrown, 
And mark’d it stealing deeply o’er 
The forest, green and gay no more ; 
And how each little leaf. it threw 
Into a bright consumptive hue ; 
Till trees and shrubs, o’er hill and heath, 
Were widely forming autumn’s wreath. 
Then winter’s breath was wav’ring heard, 
In trembling whispers through the trees, 
A few dead leaves it rudely stirr’d, : 
Then sunk to summer’s softer breeze. 
But soon as if ’twere bolder grown, 
In longer sweep and louder tone, 
It pierc’d the wood, it swept the glade, 
And revel’d furiously and wild 
Among the victims it had made, 
Amidst the forest, it had spoil’d. 
Now life and beauty fled away, 
Have barren left the blighted trees ; 
Their beauty—summer’s foliage gay, 
Their life—the wild birds’ melodies. 
And oh! what poet could forget 
His little woodland rivulet ; 
The wither'd leaves now fringe the wave, 
Where moss a softer beauty gave ; 
By foliage choak’d and chain’d by frost, 
The living stream is almost lost. 
Yet tho’ its loveliest pride is gone, 
One beauty lingers there alone. 
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Despite of wintry blasts and snows, 
Along its banks the wild fern grows 
And blooms so gay and beautiful, 
That maidens oft a ramble take 
Through sylvan scenes its leaves to cull, 
And keep them for the island’s sake. 
Our noble river whose bright wave 
Has borne us o’er its flowing breast, 
And whose soft swell at evening gave 
A lulling charm to nature’s rest ;— 
Of that bright smile, that radiant flow, 
And gentle murmur nought remains ; 
The only sounds that greet us now 
Are those of winters’ warring chains. 
And they too cease, when stern and chill, 
He rides his fiercest coldest blast, 
And binds those struggling fetters still, 
And holds the mighty river fast. 
And yon bright orb which seem’d to rest, 
Majestic on his mirror’d breast, 
Its harden’d bosom coldly greets ; 
Save where some icy pyramid, 
A moment with his glances meets, 
A moment flashes and is hid; 
And far and faint, his colder beam 
Rests sullen on the gelid stream. 
And where he goes, his latest ray 
Leaves not behind a softer day: 
No golden clouds bedazzling flow, 
No wide horizon’s redden’d glow ; 
And nature cannot slumber light, 
As when on some soft summer’s night 
She sinks into her earliest rest, 
While yet day lingers in the west. 


-Oh! it was sweet when balmy eve 


Came in her darkling form, to weave 

Her finest web of floating mist 

Round the red wave that Sol had kjss’d ; 

When those bright waves that seem’d to roll, 

As laughing with the beams they stole, 

Their sparkles gone, their spirit o’er, 

With scarce a murmur leave the shore; 

When the days brighter beams had set, 

A softer influence linger’d yet, | 

When ev’ry wood, and tree, and limb 

Blended their shadows, dark and dim. 

There we might stray—when all around 
Was hush’d, save zephyr whose soft breathing, 
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Was only echo'd by the sound 
Of ripples, o’er the calm wave wreathing. 
All now is chang’d, soon as the sun 
His feeble course has swiftly run, 
In shadowy gloom drear darkness flits, 
Whistles the wind in wavering fits ; 
And all the horrors that had fled 
Before the sun’s meridian heat, 
Soon as his beam has elsewhere sped, 
Beneath night’s dreary mantle meet. 
But though devoid of dazzling hues, 
Of zephyr’s breath, and balmy dews, 
And few tho’ winter’s beauties be 
To soothe the soul or charm the sense ; 
Yet all his dreariest scenery, 
Is dress’d in wild magnificence. 
Who has not seen, wheu chilly night 
Has overspread the wintry sky, 
Her thousand lamps of living light 
Gleaming from their cold canopy, 
The clustering zone of mingled rays, 
Each star-beam trem ly given, 
And ev’ry planets’ org az 
Studding the beauteous vaults of heaven? 
Sublime, magnificent, and grand, 
Beyond conception’s utmost scope ! 
Omnipotence, the only hand 


Whose might could urge, whose strength could stop. 


And spreading past the power of speech, 
As boundless as yon wide expanse, 
The furthest thought can never reach, 
The nearest, only greets the glance. 
Or be they void, or be they rife 
With seraphs blest or fallen man ; 
Or be eternity their life, 
Or wide infinity their span ; 
Unknown their works, unseen their ways, 
By beings of this mortal bound ; 
And we enrapt can only gaze, 
While void is lost and thought is drown’d. 
Does not the soul unfetter’d rise 
Beyond the bounds of death and time, 
And soar enraptur’d to yon skies, 
As if it knew its native clime ? 
And does not ev’ry planet say 
How matchless, princeless, is its worth f 
But oh ! how littie is the clay 
That clogs this mighty thing to earth. 
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And few tho' winter's beauties be, 
I’ve linger'd oft to gaze upon | 
The hoary monarch’s pageantry, 3 
That sparkles round his northern throne 
The lustre of its brilliant fires 
Its radiant gleams and wav’ring spircs. 
What mortal ever yet has told 
The secrets of that icy hold ? 
Or whether winter only sways, 
An iron sceptre past the bound 
Of those sublime and shooting rays, 
That light his chosen palace round ; 
But all within, the tyrant there, 
Enjoys a pure unclouded heaven, 
And revels in the sunny air, _ 
That hence his envious blasts have driven.“ 
Or whether snows and icebergs meet, 
To form a cold congenial seat | 
For that stern monarch, wrapt in gloom, 
Whose very look is summer's tomb; 
And that pure lustre which will play, 
Mocking the pale git bear 
Is but the sun’s bright bea which he 
From his drear kingdom y throws, 
With which he wars unceasingly, 
Enwrapt in gloom, and ice, and snows. 
Wish ye the joys of winter? Go 
And brave his blasts and spurn his cold, 
Sully his sheet of boundless snow, 
Nor let his ice, your footsteps hold; 
But rove untir’d and recklessly, pEr 
Whilst health attends and pleasure leads; 
And void each sweeping blast shall be, 
And vain the chill that winter spreads. 
Oh ! when the scene around appears, 
So pure above, so bright below, 
How soon the mind extatic rears 
Within a sympathetic glow ! | 
How soon will winter’s clear blue sky 
A pleasure passionless impart ! 
As yonder cedar glads the eye, | 
So that pure feeling warms the heart. 
Or thou may’st roam ere yet the glade 
Beneath the ’whelming snow is laid, 


„„ /// / ac 

Some late discoveries have favoured the idea that beyopd the farthest 
latitudes which ships have been able to reach, there are softer skies, and a 
more genjal climate. | a 
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Whilst all the blighted fields confess 
Of winter’s reign, the loneliness; 
Or from the leafless forest see 
The snow-clouds floating silently, 
And watch their whit’ning breasts expand 
In gloomy grandeur o’er the land, 
And spreading in their bright blue field, 
Till one wan mass they flow reveal’d, 
And ready, o’er the forest brown 
To sift their frozen burden down. 
There thou may’st pause, and from the gloom 
Of low’ring clouds, see winter burst, 
To shroud within a spotless tomb, 
The land his breath had blighted first; 
And see him send his sparkling child, 
His handmaid, pure and bright, to fing 
O’er wither’d fields and scenery wild, 
Her own, her bounteous covering. 
Mark how at various intervals, 
Her fairy hand that covering weaves; 
And oh! how tremblingly it falls, 
And nestles midst the wither'd leaves. 
With stifled breath and list’ning ear, 
You scarce its murmuring can hear; 
So soothingly the fleecy flood 
Whispers beneath the silent wood, 
With such a faint and silver sound, 
Its countless atoms kiss the ground. 
This Winter ! this is thine alone: 
Not summer’s sweetest, balmiest tone, 
Not all the soothing sounds of spring 
Can with its gentleness compare ; 
To it, the zephyr’s murmuring 
Is but a sullen blast of air. 
Yes ! countless atoms cheat the gaze, 
Yet fall so gentle and so soft, 
That all combin’d, they cannot raise 
A sound, forEcho’s self to waft. 
Wide spreads the snow, the stormy night 
Her darkling mantle flings around, 
The tempest too, or strong or slight, 
In wav’ring phrenzy Sweeps the ground. 
Wish ye the joys of winter ? Seek 
The evening room and the cheerful fire, 
When the night is cold and the wind is bleak, 
And there, let innocent mirth inspire 
The passing hours, and mock the wind, 
That howls abroad, but cannot find 
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An entrance from without, to come 
And mar the joys of the evening room. 
Tacony ! oft in childhood’s hour, 
I rang’d thy thickets carelessly, 
And felt or thought that nature’s power, 
In fairer beauty beam’d an thee : 
When trees their foliage would assume, 
Or wither to their deathlike sleep, 
O’er thee alone she seemed to bloom, 
O’er thee alone she seem’d to weep. 
And tho’ dark years may intervene, 
And cloud the mind when youth has fled, 
Yet the dear-lov’d haunt and the happy scene, 
Shall live in the heart when joy is dead. 
Yes, memory round the soul will bind 
Some strong deep scenes, that never will, 
In spite of storms, which wreck the mind, 
Be faded; but, when all is still, 
They will return, as fair and true, 
As to the lake its pearly blue, 
Which flies when tempests o’er it sweep, 
When on its breast dark billows rear, 
But when the storms in calmness sleep, 
Its bright blue smile again is there. 


— a — 
Love. 


On! Love hath wings on which we fly, 
_ To breathe in joys unclouded sky! 

And love hath wings on which we go, 

Down to the hapless depths of woe ! 

Love is alight in sorrows night, 
It shines with pure and gladdening ray, 

And love is a flame which from heaven come, 
A beacon, that shines o’er our earthly way. 


When kindred hearts in rapture meet, 
Whene’r their pensive sighs are sweet, 
Then dwells celestial bliss below, 

Then flies all thought of care or woe! 
Then trip the hours—o’er summer flow’rs ; 
Then life glides like a gentle stream. 

s Earth yields no bliss so sweet as this, 

. Though it sometimes fade like an earthly bliss.. 

The pair inspired by rosy love, 

Foretaste the joys of heaven above; 

Their hearts are blessed ; and what to them 
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Is glittering pomp, or costly gem ? 

They rapture breathe ! on earth beneath 
They tread a soft enchanted path ; 

If o’er the hour the tempest lower, 

They reck not the fate of its bursting wrath: 


Alas ! if love do not reveal 
His warmth, to stamp the marriage seal ; 
Then grief and bitter woe betide 
The wedded lord and hapless bride ; 
Then hope will die, and true love fly 
Far off, upon his trembling wing ; 
The withered breast, shall know no rest 
From the scorpion care, and his poisoned sting | 
To my Daughter, on the morning of her Birth-Day. 
BY LORD BYRON, ` 


LTux ensuing stanzas, which have been transmitted to us as aù- 
thentic, will be perused with lively interest by many of our read- 
ers. They are wholly free from that daring wickedness and 
Joathsome licentiousness which distinguish the Heap of the 
Satanic Scnoot, as Lord Byron has been happily styled ; and 
therefore they may not be very warmly received by some of the 
imps of the upper form, who are a disgrace to the press, on this 
side of the Atlantic. ] l 


Han, to this teeming stage of strife— 
Fail, lovely miniature of life! 

Pilgrim of many cares untold! 

I. amb of the world’s extended fold! 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years 

How fainly would I bend the knee, 

And turn idolator to thee! 


Tis nature’s * 
Far as the life which warms the breast: 
The sturdy savage, midst his clan 

The rudest portraiture of man, 

In trackless woods, and boundless plains, 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb—the secret start 
The hidden impulse of the heart. 


Dear babe! ere yet upon thy years 

The soil of human vice appears— 

Ere passion hath disturbed thy cheek, 
And 5 what thou darest not speak; 
Ere that pale lip is blanched with care, 

Or from those eyes shoot fierce despair, 
Would I could meet thine untuned ear 
And gust it with a father’s prayer. 


But little reck’st thou, oh my child! i 
Of travail on Hfe's thorny wild . 
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Of ali the dangers, all the woes 

Each loitering footstep which enclose— 
Ah! little reck’st thou of the scene 

So darkly wrought, that spreads between 
The little all we here can fin 

And the dark mystic sphere behind ! 


Little reck’st thou, my earliest born! 

Of clouds that er round thy morn, 

Of arts to lure thy soul astray, 

Of snarcs that intersect thy way, 

Of secret foes, of friends untrue, 

Of fiends who stab the hearts they woo— 
Little thou reck’st of this sad store ! 

Would thou might never reck them mope! 


But thou wilt buret this transient alcep, 
And thou wilt wake, my babe to weep— 


The tenant ofa frail abode, 


Thy tears must flow, as minc have flowed— 
Beguiled by follies, every day, 
Sorrow must wash the faults away ; 
nd thou may’st wake perchance to prove 
he pang of unrequited love. 


Uneonscious babe! though on that brow 
No half-fledged misery nestles now 
Scarce found those placid lips a smilc 
Maternal fondness shall beguile, 

Ere the moist footsteps of a tear 

Shall plant their dewy traces there, 
And prematurely pave the way 

For sorrows of a riper day. 


Oh! could a father’s 900 er repel 

The eye’s sad grief, the bosoms swell! 

Or could a futher hope to bear 

A darling child’s allotted care— 

Then thou, my babe, should’st slumber still, 
Exempted from all human ill; 

A nt’s love thy peace should free, 

And ask its wounds again for thee. 


Sleep on, my child, the slumber brief 

Too soon shall melt away to grief— 

‘Too soon the dawn of woe shall break, 

And briny rills bedew thy cheekx 

Too soon shall sadness quench those eyes 
‘That breast be agonised with sighs ; 

And anguish o'er the beams of noon 

Lead clouds of care—ah! much too soon, 


Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown, 
Of wants and sorrows all their own, 
Of many a pang, and many a woe, 
That thy dear sex alone can know— 
Of many an ill, untold, unsung, 

That will not, may not, find a tongue; 
But kept concealed without control, 
Spread the fell cancers of the soul! 
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Yet be thy lot, my babe, more blest— 
805 joy still animate thy breast 

Still "midst thy least propitious days, 
Shedding its rich inspiring rays! 

A father’s heart shall daily bear 

Thy name upon its secret prayer: 
And as he seeks his last repose, 
Thine image ease life’s parting throes 


Then hail, sweet miniature of life ! 

Hail to this teeming stage of strife ! 
Pilgrim of many cares untold 

Lamb of the world’s extended fold! 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears ! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years! 

How fainly would I bend the knee, 

And turn idolater to thee! 


— — 


ELEGIAC VERSES. 


———sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart.— Wordsworth. 


On weep not for the dead, 
For her whose beauty lies 
Too deep for sympathies ; 

¥or her whose spirit’s fled ! 


Oh weep not, though her form, 
Like a young April flow’r, 
Was pluck’d up in an hour, 

By death's relentless storm! 


Weep not because no more 
Her mellow oe will try 
Its witching melody, 

To charm ye as of yore! 


Oh weep not, though her face 
Is pale as any stone, 

And that for aye is gone 

its vivifying grace ! 

Oh weep not that her breast, 
Which once enraptur’d beat 
With its own native heart, 

Is in the grave at rest 


Oh weep not that e’en now, 
The dew-worm doth unfold 
Those ringlets of pure gold, 

Which wantoned on her brow! 


Oh weep not that the light 
Of her blue laughing eyes, 
Charming us like sunrise, 

Is chang’d for endless night! 


Weep not when ye would seek 
For the just op’ning rose— 
Now, any where it grows, 

Save on her icy cheek! 
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Weep not that all ye knew 
Of loveliness and grace, 
Hath vanish’d from her face, 
And stole away like dew! 


Weep not when memory brings 
The pleasant words she talk’ u 
When ye together walk’d, 

Discoursing sweetest things! 


I tell ye not to weep, 

But ah! I feel the tear 

Is gath’ring fastly here !— 
What thorns from joy we reap. 
My he: rt is heaving high, 

With bitter thoughts opprest ; 

Peace wilt thou never rest ? 
It answers with a sigh ! 


Well then our tears may flow: 
But not that she is gone 
Before the golden throne, 

With palm and robe of snow: 


No, but that we must stay 
From her we lov’d so dear ; 
And hold on sorrowing bere, 
Our melancholy way. P.G. 


i 


EVENING. 


Minsr a rich show of clouds, the day 
Sets slowly, like some honor’d friend, 


- ‘Whom, as he parts upon his way, 


A faithful farewell train atten 


The night comes on with silent pace, 
The sounds of busy life decay ; 

Like ocean waves, that ebb apace, 
The mingled murmurs melt away. 


The first few stars begin to peep, 
The birds have ceas’d their melody, 


And slumber settles, soft and deep, 


On childhood's quickly-closing eye 


At this dear hour to rove alone, 
Beside the brooks, the lanes along, 

When slowly creeps the infant moon 
The many-woven clouds among ; 


While on the stream of quiet bliss, 
The passive spirit floats supine, 
Dreaming of love, and joy, and peace— 
Enchanting eve, the gift is thine ! 


This is the hour—the hour of rest, 
By sages lov’d by poets sung, 

When ’midst the stillness of the breast, 
The gates of thought are open flung; 


When J and wrong, and world! ills, 
C 


‘Touch’d by the magic hour, are Hown, 
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As some meek-hearted mother stills, 
With gentle voice, her infant’s moan : 


When cares and pleasures unrefined, 
Day’s motley scenes of toil and glees, 

Retire, and leave th’ exorcis’d mind, 
One still and dim vacuity ; 


And clearer through the silent void 
Is heard the voice of truth supreme, 
And brighter, ’mid the gloom descried, 
The torch of wisdom sheds its beam. 


Then the strong soul, unfetter’d wings, 
Where’er she lists, her flight sublime, 
Through earthly, or eternal things, 
Through good and ill, through space and time: 


O’er early errors heaves the sigh, 
Looks downward, through unfolding years, 
And broods on coming grief and joy, 
With tranquil hopes and chasten’d fears. 


Then the great Spirit of the Past, 
Comes, with his rainbow flag unfurl’d, 
Whose folds, far spread, round all things cast 
A light, * that is not of this world; 


And the rapt soul, in vision views, 
Her early friends, and joys, and fears, 
Trick’d in his nameless, glorious hues, 
Like visitants from other spheres. 
Then, too, the heart is at its play, 
The strings of love draw closer then, 


And thoughts, dear thoughts, that slept by day, 
Come to the lonely heart again ! 


This is the hour, the peaceful hour, 


By sages and by bards approv’d, 
When Hope and Memory blend their power, 
And they, who love us, most are low d.“ M. 
— — 
TO CECILIA. 


I rooxsn and did not think such danger dwelt 
Within the circle of those dewy eyes; 
Secure and cautionless I gazed, nor felt 
Their power to make my foolish heart their prize. 


So still beneath their shadowy lids they seemed, 
Such dove-like softness in their orbits lay, 

So gentle was the light that from them beamed, 
I could not fear a peril in their ray. 


But oh! the spells their long dark lashes throw 
Have done their silent work within my breast ; 


% This is the hour the lov'd are dearest 
This is the hour the parted meet ; 
The dead, the distant, now are nearcst, 
And joy is soft, and sorrow sweet” 
C. H. Townsend's Poems. 
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No respite from their magic now I know, 
They rob my day of peace, my night of rest. 


My busy thoughts conspiring to my harm, 
Each look of thine, too faithfully retrace, 

And give to every well-remembered charm 
The fulness of its own peculiar grace, 


Where’er I turn, the smiles that round thy mouth 
With such insidious sweetness play, appear ; 
And rich with fragrance as the spicy south, 
Thy soul-dissolving sigh seems wafted near. 


Return, return; and bend on me once more 
The graceful curves that on thy forehead stand, 
And give those lips the smile they lately wore, 
And let me touch the softness of that hand. 


Thine eyes, their language if I read aright, 
My looks of homage did not largely blame: 

í I saw, or thought I saw, the sunny light 
That seemed thy beauty’s triumph to proclaim. 


Henceforth those speaking orbs shall be the book 
From whose perusal I my fate may learn ; 
Then re-appear, and by one favourite look 
The fears that kill my heart to rapture turn. 


I ask not words ; the answer I desire 
A sigh may give—the blushes of that cheek— 
Or from those downcast lids a glance of fire: 
These best will give the promise that I seek. 


ERRATA. 


In consequence of our last number having been printed in the absence of 
the Editor,—and at a new office—several typographical errors occurred. The 
name of the Ly romance, Waverley, was invariably spelled without the 
second e, in defiance of the printed copy before the eye of the compositor. 

The very interesting communication our friend R. was likewise marred 
by numerous blunders; the most important of which are here noted : 


Page 208 line 24 for chain read chair 
218 28 for stancheos read stancheons 


219 16 for nimicum read nimium 
220 8 for set read sets 
9 for hindmost read headmost 

22 for coast reud mast 
225 1 for an read our 
227 3 ‘(from bottom) for 1 e read heartily 
230 2 for lanthorm read lanthorn 

14 for his read this 
231 3 for strking read striking 

21 for at heart read a threat ° 
235 31 for Lougone read Longonc 

39 for rags read nags 
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Arr. 1.—Letters written by an American gentleman from the 
south of France in the year 1819. 


Lerrer II. 


Dean H.—BeEtween St. Remy and Nismes, we crossed the Rhone 
upon a bridge more remarkable for its length than its architectural 
beauties. Half of itis built upon boats, and the remaining portion 
upon piles. Each extremity is connected with a town; the eastern 
has Tarascon, and the western, Beaucaire. In crossing this brid 
we were exposed to considerable danger by a young and unruly 

ost-horse, which was very near precipitating us into the rapid 
ood below. 

The population of Tarascon is computed at 12,000, a great part 
of which Ands constant employment in constructing boats, for the 
navigation of the Rhone. The principal object of attraction for 
strangers at this place, is the ancient -Chateau du Roi René, once 
the residence of the Counts of Provence. It is built and orna- 
mented in the Gothic style, and still remains in preservation; 
but in the vicissitudes of time it has lost the dignity of a palace 
in the humble character of a prison. 

Beaucaire, the Belloquadra of antiquity, is celebrated in the 
resent day for its annual fair, which is said to be the largest in 
Surope. It lasts from the 22d to the 28th of July, during which 

time business to the amount of 40, or 50 millions of livres is trans- 
acted. 
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Not far from Beaucaire, the road mounts upon a hill command- 
ing a picturesque view of the beautiful and highly cultivated 
country, through which the rapid Rhone pursues its course towards 
the Gulf of Lyons. Whilst my eye roved with gladness over this 
delightful scene, my mind was diligently engaged in search of in- 
teresting recollections to associate with the prospect. And here 
a remark of Addison was forcibly revived. “I have seen” says 
that inimitable writer, “ great part of the course of this river, and 
cannot help thinking it has been guided by the particular hand of 
Providence. Had a river like this been left to itself to find its 
way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had made, it 
must have formed several little seas, and have laid many coun- 
tries under water, before it had reached the end of its course.“ 

Whilst yet at a distance from Nismes, you see the Tour Magne 
or Great Tower, looking like a huge mishapen ruin. Fortunate- 
ly, the testimony of those who have seen it in a better state, ena- 
bles us to supply the waste of time, and to ascertain the form in 
which it was left by the Romans. What now remains of this once 
stupendous structure which was built in the Doric style, is about 
80 feet in height, its base being covered by its own ruins to the 
depth of twelve feet. 

Among the various surmises respecting its rise, I think the 
most plausible is, that it once formed part of the walls of the city 
when larger and more populous than at present, and besides its 
object of defence served as a look out post from which the approach 
and motions of an enemy might be discovered at a distance. It 
may also have been used asa beacon from which signals were 
made to the inhabitants of the country in time of war by fires 
lighted at the top. The interior arrangement of the building favours 
sl conclusion, for it has no other opening than the one leading 
above. 

Nismes, anciently called Nema-usis, was founded by a. Roman 
colony in the days of Augustus Ceesar. It is still of considerable 
extent, and reported to contain 40,000 inhabitants who are mostly 
occupied in the manufacture of silk and woollen. The former opu- 
tence and extent of this city may be estimated by the vestiges re- 
maining, all of which are upon a grand and magnificent scale. 
Besides being handsomely situated, its promenades, garden, and 
above all, its superb fountain, contribute greatly to its ornament 
and must render it a delightful residence. The garden is formed 
by a large semicircle which includes the Temple of Diana and 
the fountain. Here are distributed several statues, among which 
four of a large size personify the seasons. The most interest- 
ing object of this kind is a fine Apollo which was found among 
the ruins of the Baths, in a mutilated state, but has since been re- 
paired and placed upon its pedestal by an eminent artist. It re- 
presents a young man naked and without beard, his curling hair 
descending upon his finely turned shoulders. The artist has ably 
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succeeded in uniting strength and elegance, the freshness of youth 
with the stability of manhood, bodying forth, as it were 


a a dream of Love 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above 

And madden’d in that vision.” 


The clear water that issues in prodigious abundance from the foot 
of the rock upon which the Great Tower stands, fills two large mar- 
ble reservoirs, from which a grand canal, also of white marble 
proceeds as a main branch to supply the city for the different 
purposes of domestic economy and manufacture. Some idea of 
the immense quantity of water which springs from this fountain, 
may be drawn from the size of the basin at the source, the Roman 
basin, two large and deep canals upwards of 300 feet long, toge- 
ther with two capacious basins from which the great canal pro- 
ceeds. This last canal is nearly two thousand feet long, fifty 
broad, twenty deep, and has three handsome bridges thrown over 
it. The modern architect, with great taste and judgment, has pre- 
served as many things in their original state as possible. The 
wall ne the fountain stands upon the ancient line, and the 
steps descending to it are the antique. ‘The beautiful bridge un- 
der which the waters glide into the first basin, had formerly three 
arches where there are now but two. At present there are no 
baths as the chambers where the ancients had them in the place 
now improperly called the Nymphe, have not been preserved. 
Several fine statues found on clearing away the rubbish have been 
restored to their pedestals. After alf l fear you will have but a 
faint idea of the beauties of the fountain and garden at Nismes. 

I forbear saying much about the inhabitants of a country whose 
mannersand customs you are already well acquainted with through 
the medium of several eminent tourists. ‘There are two in parti- 
cular, to whom I would again call your attention. I allude to 
Sterne and Smollett; but yow must believe neither of them entire- 
ly, as the glowing and amiable pictures of the one, are scarcely 
more faithful than the foul and disingenuous delineations of the 
other. As usual in such instances, a medium is nearest the truth. 
For myself I can say, that, whilst my heart has never yet been 
melted by the soft and touching scenes described by Sterne, I 
have never experienced those feelings of hatred and distrust which 
might be anticipated from the letters of Smollett. 

o say the truth, the mind does not delight to dwell on the or- 
dinary scenes of the present day, whilst we have before us so many 
noble monuments of antiquity as are here collected together. We 
are transported to the heroic times which laid the foundation of 
these magnificent structures, and feel something bordering on con- 
tempt for the degenerate race that surrounds us; but certainly lit- 
tle or no disposition to abandon the contemplation of these glo- 
rious objects in order to take a survey of men and things standing 
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altogether unconnected with them, except in the mere circum- 
stance of location. 

Of all the cities of a once almost boundless empire, no one at 
the present day exhibits an amphitheatre so entire in all its parts 
as Nismes. ‘This stupendous edifice combines the solidity, gran- 
deur, and above all, the ingenious distribution of parts, which ren- 
der the Roman amphitheatres the greatest works constructed b 
that people. The injuries of time, the fury of wars, always fol- 
lowed by ruin and devastation, have scarcely soiled this building. 
The first impressions a sudden view of it makes upon the behold- 
er are so elevated and forcible as to fix him to the spot until they 
subside; the feelings of wonder and reverence almost amounting 
to adoration, which the magnitude and style of this building give 
rise to, are heightened by associations like those described by the 
Abbe Delille: 


Plus ces tems sont fameux, plus ces peuple sont grand, 
Et plus j’admirai ces restes imposans. 


The form of the amphitheatre is elliptical, being that which af- 
fords the most advantageous view to the greatest number of spec- 
tators. The largest iameter is from east to west, and exceeds 
400 feet: the smallest is about 320 feet, and the circumference of 
the whole measures 1140 feet. Its height on the outside is about 
70 feet, but the arena or circus being considerably below the ex- 
ternal level, makes the height appear much greater when view- 
ed from the inside. 

The front of this edifice is composed of two stories, the first 
being a portico with sixty arches opening into it, which served as 
doors of entrance into the interior. The second stage, crowning 
the first, has the same number of arcades placed immediately 
above the lower range, and is very similar toit in other respects. 
A parapet in front served as a security to persons walking in 
this upper portico. The arcades are ornamented with pilasters of 
the Tuscan order. Along the circumference of the attic or high- 
est division of the building, a great number of salient blocks 0 
marble project with holes in them, into which the supports of the 
awning were placed. This awning or velarium did not extend 
o e arena, and protected the spectators only from the wea 

er. 

Over the door facing the north, which is decorated with a trian- 
gular front, we find some ornaments. They consist of half the 

odies of two bulls with their knees bent under them, extremely 
well executed in alto-relievo. These were no doubt intended 26 
emblems to designate, after the proud custom of the Romans, that 
the amphitheatre was built at the expense of a subjugated people. 
As this entrance is the only one ornamented, it is supposed to be 
that through which the actors and gladiators passed into the arena, 
mounted on horses, elephants, or on foot, together with the fero- 
cious beasts shut up in cages. 
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I come now to the interior, which is entered by numerous 
passages so arranged as to make it convenient for the crowd of 
spectators to take or leave their places without confusion. The 
arena was formerly covered with sand which, besides affording a 
firm footing to the gladiators, absorbed the blood quickly which 
flowed from them. 

The steps which served for seats are placed all around the are- 
na one above another from the podium or first range, destined for 
the most honourable, to the attic. Their number is thirty-two, 
each of sufficient height and size to permit the spectators to sit at 
ease without being incommoded by those above or near them. 
They are formed of large hewn stones, some of which I measur- 
ed and found from 18 to 20 feet long. It is supposed by many 
who have made calculations, that these seats are sufficient to ac- 
commodate conveniently 20,000 persons. 

The strong walls are built without cement or mortar, but the 
stones were either dovetailed or clamped together with iron, all of 
which has disappeared. 

Many small figures in demi-relief are conspicuous on the pilas- 
ters which ornament the outside of the building. One is a wolf 
suckling two infants, which may certainly be named Romulus and 
Remus. The other represents two naked gladiators, each holding 
a poniard in the right hand and a buckler in the left. One is rais- 
ed, and with his arms drawn back, seems ready to make a furious 
onset upon his an nist, who, with one knee upon the ground, 
extends his poniard to defend himself. The remaining figures 
found in different places constitute a diversified representation so 
offensive to modesty, that it is difficult to conceive of such an en- 
tire perversion of taste and propriety as once existed. The in- 
dulgence of the present age and its sacred regard for antiquity, 
still permits them to retain their conspicuous station. 

This building was erected under the auspices of the liberal em- 

eror, Antoninus Pius. The inhabitants of Nismes, still retain- 
ing a spark of that barbarous spirit which instigated their illustri- 
ous predecessors, amuse themselves with bull-fights every summer 
in the amphitheatre. 

From viewing the arrangement of this magnificent structure, 
the transition in the mind of the beholder to the purpose for which 
it was designed is very easy. But the contemplation of this sub- 
ject awakens a train of new emotions, in which horror, pity, and 
disgust, are mingled with admiration. These crowd his brain 
whilst he figures to his imagination a picture similar to that 
wora pe mighty pen of Byron has so forcibly and feelingly de- 
scribed: 


4e And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmured pity or loud-roared applause, 

As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 

And wherefore slaughtered? Wherefore, but because 
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Such was the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure.— Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot.” 


Looking down from above upon the arena, you feel the whole 
force of this painful picture: 


ce I see before me the gladiator lie: 
He leans upon bis hand-—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims a round him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won.” 


The dying gladiator still before him, the poet in the following 
beautiful strain proceeds: 


« He heard it but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; - 
He reck'd not of the liſe he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play; 
There was their Dacean mother—he their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday 
All this rushed with his blood—shall he expire 

And unrevenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire.” 


Letter III. 


Dear H.— shall now attempt to give you some description of 
the celebrated Maison Carree, the most beautiful and valuable an- 
tiquity that Nismes contains. In contemplating this edifice, the 
sublime ideas arising out of the magnitude, simplicity, and stabi- 
lity of the amphitheatre, are softened down into the most plea- 
surable emotions that can be conveyed by the utmost symmetry 
and architectural harmony. At the present time (the Parthenon 
of Athens being a ruin,) perhaps this edifice may be truly styled 
the most perfect in existence. Even Smollett’s ill-humour seems 
to have ee to its magic influence, for, in speaking of its orna- 
ments, he says, They are indeed so exquisite, that you may re- 
turn to them every day with a fresh appetite for seven years to- 

ether;” and the still more enthusiastic Cardinal Alberoni declares, 
that the structure is a jewel deserving a cover of gold to protect 
it from external injuries.” 

The Maison Carree is about 72 feet in length, and derives its 
name from its square form. Its state of preservation is superior 
to that of any other antiquity at Nismes. The walls are con- 
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structed of white marble, but time has given them a rusty appear - 
ance. The outside is ornamented with thirty grooved Corinthian 
colun.ns with superb capitals cut into leaves of olive, executed 
with inimitable skill and beauty. These columns surround the 
building, and stand about four feet apart, except at each extremi- 
ty of “the vestibule, where they are not more than half that dis- 
tance. The grand 11 or vestibule, in front of this building, 
is open on three of its sides, and supported by twelve columns, 
which ate a part of the thirty beforementioned. At the bottom 
of this portico is the large door of entrance, twenty-two feet high 
and ten wide, ornamented on each side by a pilaster. Some marks 
seem to indicate that this entrance was formeriy closed by a great 
metallic door. 

A flight of twelve steps, each of which is twelve inches wide, 
mounts to the vestibule. 

The interior has nothing interesting in tts arrangement, nor any 
thing by which its use could be ascertained; but the following in- 
scription, which has been decyphered with difficulty by M. de Se- 
guier, has destroyed the numerous and singular conjectures which 
prevailed upon that subject. 


C. Cesari Augusti. F. cos. 
L. Cæsari Augusti. F. cos. 
Designato Princibus Juventutis. 


By which we are to understand that this edifice or temple was 
dedicated to Caius and Lucius, the two adopted sons of Augustus 
and Princes of the youth. 

To Americans, the Maison Carree is the more interesting since 
several attempts have been made to imitate it in our own coun- 
try. The model was, I believe, sent over by Mr. Jefferson whilst 
he was in France, and the first copy was the Capitol at Richmond. 

It is said that the fine effect of the original is, in a great degree, 
lost in this copy. The ancient structure is so chaste and simple 
in the arrangement of its different parts, that one would suppose 
it easy of imitation. The addition of a dome in the Virginia capi- 
tol has, no doubt, injured the beauty of the outline, and there is, 
probably, a deficiency in the execution of its details. 

In the beautiful garden already spoken of, there once stood a 
temple, erected in the days of paganism to the worship of the et 
dess Diana. It is now reduced almost to a heap of ruins, but, 
though devested of its former magnificence, fits vestiges will still 
be viewed by the traveller with interest. The correct taste of its 
Roman builders doubtless made it correspond in splendour to its 
happy situation, which is on the brink of the great and beautiful 
fountain already described as issuing from the foot of a high rock, 
once included within the walls of Nismes. Such situations were 
always sought by the ancients for their temples, with a view, per- 
haps, to the convenience of the priests, in the performance of their 
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religious ablutions and purifications. The form of the edifice is 
like that of the Maison Carree. Its interior is vaulted and mea- 
sures 45 feet in length, 30 in width, and 43 in height. At the top 
is a great square opening which admitted the light. The door of 
entrance is a complete arch, and looks towards the east. Two 
niches in the wall, one on each side of this door, were, probably, 
intended for statues. Five other niches, doubtless for the same 
purpose, are seen along the side walls, each of which is more than 
eight feet high and four wide. The floor was a mosaic pavement 
The back of the interior of the temple, which is first seen on 
entering the door, is supposed to be the place where the great al- 
tar stood, in a small chapel or recess about seven feet in width 
and nine in depth. Below the altar, the statue of the principal 
divinity was erected. This chapel is decorated with pilastres, 
columns, and beautiful specimens of sculpture. On each side 
the i be nook or tabernacle there are two others of smaller size, 
at the bottom of which we see the fire places where the flesh of 
the victims sacrificed was consumed. Each wing of the temple 
has a covered gallery corresponding in structure and length to the 
rest of the building. These were entered by doors looking to- 
wards the fountain, and, probably, intended as receptacles for the 
bullocks and other animals destined for sacrifice. e fragments 
of broken statues, columns, capitals, cornices, &c. collec 

ther within the dilapidated walls of this ruin are all interesting, 
and many exquisite specimens of sculpture may be found in the 
disorderly heap. Among other objects, I particularly remarked 
the skeleton of a bullock’s head admirably executed upon the ca- 
pital of a pilaster, which would have been a treasure to a museum. 

This temple is of the Corinthian order, which has given rise te 
an opinion among connoisseurs, that it was not originally dedicat- 
ed to Diana, whose temples were always of the Ionic order. 

Besides the magnificent monuments of Roman grandeur and 
skill I have already described, there are many smaller relics 
found among the ruins of ancient Nismes, which served as orna- 
ments and emblems. Most of these are wrought with all the beau- 
ty and taste which distinguish the remains of the ancients. They 
consist principally of eagles, mosaic pavements, and statues. The 
eagles are about the natural size, and, with their wings expanded, 
train with their beaks festoons of laurel and oak charged with 
flowers and fruits. What is very remarkable, all which have yet 
been found are without heads, which appear to have been en 
off, a species of violence charged to the Visigoths, enemies to the 
Roman name. 

Among the many statues, I shall describe but one as well de- 
serving attention from its singularity. It is commonly called 
L’homme de quatre jambes, the man with four legs, a title not at 
all appropriate, since this bizarre figure represents below, the bo- 
dies and inferior extremities of two females which are surmounted 
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by one head with a great grizzly beard. It was found many years 
ago and placed in the wall of a private house, from which it now 
rojects as a great curiosity. The numerous mosaic pavements 
ound at various times evince the great splendour of the ancient 
masters of Nismes. Some of these have been preserved entire and 
are very beautiful. The best I saw, now forms part of the floor 
of a silk manufacturer’s store. Its form is square, and, as the co- 
lours of stone do not fade, we have them just as vivid as those of 
recent paintings. The principal figures represented are Roman 
gallies with oars and men, a dolphin pursuing a small fish, two 
river fish, and two birds. The small marble cubes of various co- 
lours employed in their formation are imbedded in a fine cement, 
com ceed of stones, bricks, &c. well pulverized and mixed with 
quicklime. This species of painting possesses all the advantages, 
in point of durability, that statuary can boast of, and, though des- 
titute of that exquisite softness produced by the pencil, it may still 
convey a correct delineation and strong effect, and is admirably 
adapted to resist the pernicious operation of the dampness so com- 
mon to churches and public edifices. For want of some such art 
the greatest triumphs of the ancient pencil have perished, and no- 
hing now remains of Apelles and Zeuxis but their historic fame. 
The character of the inhabitants of Nismes, from what I can 
discover, differs but little from that of the French in general. 
They are gay, agreeable, fond of pleasure though not intemperate, 
but, from many circumstances, must be considered as possessed 
of a large share of that intolerant spirit which has so often led to 
violence and bloodshed. Witness the recent and horrid outrages 
committed upon the poor protestants, a sect which, notwithstand- 
ing the persecution it meets with, has perhaps more followers here 
than in any other provincial town in France.* Lyons, ‘Tours, and 
Nismes, are the three principal cities in the kingdom for manu- 
factures of silk, damasks, mohairs, serges, ribbands, &c. The 
work is principally done by private families, and when a merchant 
receives an onler from his correspondent, he is obliged to send 
round and collect the desired quantity by piecemeal. In this res- 
ct the silk manufactories resemble those of linen in Ireland and 
road cloth in Yorkshire. 


»The world should be convinced by this time that persecution is a re- 
medy ill suited to check the progress of error, or to restrain the march o 
truth. Whenever we find our favourite principles opposed, we adhere to 
them with a pertinacity which thousands of experiments prove martyr- 
dom itself cannot overcome. Error will never submit to violent mea- 
sures, and the only way it can be combatted with success is by the union 
of mild treatment with dispassionate reasoning. Thus, with suspicions 
lulled, the enemy is lured into the field, and, no longer protected by the 
strong fortifications raised by prejudice and obstinacy, is easily subdued 
by the force of truth. 
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Letrrr IV. 


Dear H.—MontPELIER, situated in the department of Herault, 
at the distance of three or four leagues from the Mediterranean, has 
been long celebrated for the salubrity of its climate. Its environs dis- 
play a high state of cultivation, and in addition to great natural 
arte Ns may boast of numerous well built and commodious 
country houses, which bespeak the comfort if not the opulence of 
their proprieters. The town, is, as its name implies, situated ona 
hill, and makes an imposing appearance; on entering it, however, 
the streets are found to be narrow and crooked with small and 
crowded houses. One of the first places which fixes the travel- 
ler's attention is the Pevrou, or public promenade crowning the 
summit of the hill, and constituting one of the most attractive or- 
naments of Montpelier. A noble aqueduct, said to have been 
built by the Romans, brings the water from a mountain situated 
about three leagues from the city, and pours it into a large reser- 
voir, from whence after supplying numerous fountains and jets 
d’ eau, which beautify and refresh the public walks and garden, 
it is conducted throughout the city by suitable conduits. The 
prospect from the Peyrou is beautiful, grand, and majestic. A 
rich and delightful country is in the vicinity. whilst in the distance 
the eye rests with delight upon the Mediterranean and P 
with rapture the lofty grandeur of the Cevennes, Alps, and the 
Pyrennees. Below the Peyrou lies the esplanade, which is situat- 
ed between the city and its fortress, and has many rows of lofty 
trees which in summer afford a delightful shade, and in winter 
are not less useful by keeping off the chilling northerly wind. 
The botanic garden also affords a delightful walk, and there 
are several others in the suburbs. From the great number 
of places appropriated to such purposes, may be inferred the plea- 
sure this people take in pedestrian recreations, which their fine 
climate renders so inviting. A fondness for external show and 
parade is indeed a striking trait in the character of the inhabitants, 
not only of this place, but of the whole country. From what I 
have already said of Montpelier, you may form some idea of the 
attractions it holds out to strangers. 

The town of Cette, situatedon the shores of the Mediterranean 
is about four leagues from Montpelier, to which it answers as a 
seaport. Here the famous canal of Languedoc enters the Gulf of 
Lyons which it connects with the Atlantic: a noble achievement, 
worthy in every respect the genius of Colbert whose fame it will 
perpetuate. An eminent writer says, in allusion to this subject, 
“when I find such a general tribute of respect, and veneration 
aid to the memory of that great man, I am astonished to see so 
ew monuments of public wy left by other ministers. One 
would imagine, that even the desire of praise would prompt & 
much greater number to exert themselves for the glory and advan- 
tage of their country; yet, in my opinion, the French have been 
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ungrateful to Colbert, in the same proportion as they have overrated 
the character of his master. !hrough all France one meets with 
statues and triumphal arches, erected to Louis XIV, in conse- 
quence of his victories; by which likewise, he acquired the title 
of Louis le Grand. But how were these victories obtained? Not 
by any personal merit of Louis.“ 

The school of Montpelier has long enjoved a high reputation. 
It is not now on so extensive a scale as formerly, when the uni- 
versity consisted of three faculties, the theological, judicial and 
medical, besides which there was a separate chirurgical school 
founded by Peronnie. lt was to this seminary that Petrarch was 
sent by his father to study law, at the age of fourteen. This was 
the only profession which at that time paved the way to distinction 
and riches. But the genius of the poet, refused to pursue the dry, 
and thorny paths of the law, and his father soon found that he 
had mistaken the disposition of his son. The jargon of the school 
of jurisprudence was Jess attractive to his imagination than the 
language of Cicero and the classic poets. In this respect he re- 
sembled Boccacio, Tasso, and Ariosto, who in the same studies ac- 
quired a like disgust. Having studied law at Montpelier for four 
years he at last grew very impatient and declared that he would 
no longer deprave his mind, by such a vile system of chicanery as 
the forms of law then exhibited. The fact was that instead of’ ap- 
plying himself diligently to-his legal studies he had become infa- 
tuated with the poets, and devoted himself to belles lettres. 

I scarcely ever think of Petrarch, that an interesting anecdote 
told by him does not strike my memory. His father having at 
length ascertained the cause of his dislike to juridical studies, was 
so exasperated that, having found the place where the precious 
manuscripts of Virgil, Cicero, and other favourite authors were 
kept secreted, he took them out, and burnt them before his face. 
An interesting scene ensued. Petrarch in all the agony of despair 
cried out as if he had himself been thrown into the flames. is 
lamentations overcome the obduracy of his father, who snatched 
Cicero and Virgil out of the fire, and restoring the half consumed 
volumes, “ Take them,” said he “ my son! here is Virgil, who shall 
censole you for what you have lost, and here is Cicero, who will 
prepare you for the study of the laws.” But this circumstance 
we all know did not quench his insatiable thirst for poetry, 

The medical and surgical departments which were once separate 
establishments are now united under the title of Pecole spéciel de 
medicine, and still retain considerable celebrity, but the other 
faculties have long since become extinct. ‘The liberal patronage 
of the minister Chaptal, who was once a professor of chemistry in 
this school, has done much to support its reputation. By him con- 
siderable sums were appropriated to the enlargement of the libra- 
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ry, to the improvement of the 5 and the erectian 
of a new anatomical theatre and chemical laboratory. 

To those who have perused the sombre but energetic pages of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, the scene of one of its most pathetic 
incidents must be interesting. During the last illness of Narcissa 
who died of consumption, she sought in the south of Europe a 
climate more congenial than that of her native country. In this 
journey she was accompanied by her father who witnessed her 
death, soon after her arrival at Montpeljer. Such was then the 
influence of fanaticism, that this interesting young lady whose sit- 
uation excites our warmest feelings, was denounced as a 
testant heretic and absolutely refused a grave in a christian bury- 


ing ground. 
« Denied the charity of dust to spread 
O’er dust! a charity their dogs enjoy, 
What could I do? what succour? what resource? 
With nous sacrilege a grave I stole; 
With impious piely that grave I wronged; 
Short in my duty, coward in my grief! 
More like the murderer than friend, I crept 
With soft-suspended step, and, muffled deep 
In midnight darkness, whisper’d my last sigh. 
I whisper’d what should echo through their realms, 
Nor writ her name, whose tomb should pierce the skies.” 


How strongly are our warmest sympathies excited by this and 
the preceding passages relative to Narcissa, and whose heart is 
not pierced by the touching appeal of the poet: 


Ye who e’er lost an angel, pity me. 


In one of the visits of Talma, the great tragedian, to this place, 
he endeavoured to raise a subscription for the purpose of erecting 
a tomb over the spot where Narcissa’s grave is still pointed out 
in the Botanic garden. But his magnanimous attempt did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement from the inhabitants, who per- 
haps have not yet quite recovered from the severe reflections cast 
upon them by the ie 

The climate of Montpelier has certainly much to boast of, but 
those who look for unvarying serenity will meet with disappoint- 
ment Winter is not without its snow and frost, but the one 
soon disolves, and the other is not severe. The prevailing nor- 
therly winds during this part of the year are invariably attended 
with a clear sky, and mists are by no means frequent. But as I 
propose soon to give you some general observations upon the cli- 
mate of this country, I shall drop the subject after observing, that 
itis strange how Montpelier ever gh beh its former reputation in 
n diseases, for which of all others it seems least adapt - 
ed. 
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Lerrer V. 


Dzar H—lIt is high time that 1 should say something of the 
famous Pont du Gard, a noble edifice, justiy considered as a 
chef d’œuvre, and one of the boldest! achievements of architec- 
ture. Though situated at the distance of four leagues from Nismes, 
it appertains properly to it, having once made of an aqueduct 
which conveyed water to that city. I should have mentioned it 
along with the antiquities of that place, but fearing that you had 
already before you too much on the same topic, I reserved this 
choice subject for the present letter. The Pont du Gard is, in 
every respect, worthy the proudest era of Rome, and seems to 
stand forth an indestructible monument ef her magnificence and 
power. 

From the present state of preservation, it would appear as if 
nature had suspended her rights over this structure. That it should 
have braved the elements for nearly two thousand years, with so 
little dilapidation, excites our astonishment, whilst its unaffected 
elegance and majestic simplicity, induce us to reflect rather se- 
verely upon the architects of the present day, whose utmost exer- 
tions seem wasted in vain attempts, to imitate the works of the 
ancients. | 

The Pont du Gard derives its name from a bridge thrown across 
the river Gard, called Gardon by the Romans, in the reign of 
Louis XV. This bridge is in contact with the aqueduct, and mount- 
ing to the height of the lower tier of arches, seems to be a con- 
tinuation of them, the architecture being of the same order, and 
the effect of time upon the original structure scarcely visible. 
The river takes its rise in the Cevennes, and after pursuing a ra- 
pid course in a south-easterly direction, falls into the Rhone below 
Avignon. The place chosen for the passage of the aqueduct, is 
where the stream appears to have forced its way through two 
mountains, which approach nearer to each other than ordinary. 
The banks of the Gard, which may be seen winding its course 
through hills and branching among rocks, afford delightful scenery. 

Three tiers of complete arches, constituting, as it were, three 
bridges placed one above another, compose this edifice. The first 
tier is upwards of sixty feet above the surface of the river, and 
measures about five hundred feet in length. It consists of six ar- 
ches, under the fifth of which, counting from the right border, the 
water usually passes, unless when swelled by floods above its 
banks. This arch is much larger than the rest. The second tier 
consists of eleven arches, which are about the same height of the 
first. Five of its piers correspond with those of the first rank, 
which serve as their foundation. Its length is eight hundred feet. 
Finally, the third bridge is about twenty-four feet above the top 
of the second. It measures eight hundred and nineteen feet in 
length, and consists of thirty-five arches, each of which is twelve 
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feet high, with an opening of fourteen feet. The piles or piers of 
these highest arches, are eight feet thick in front. The whole 
height of the edifice is one hundred and seventy-four feet. 

The aqueduct, which this grand structure supports, passes in 
this way from one mountain to another. Within, it is four feet 
wide and five feet high, coated with cement three inches thick, 
over which a layer of red chalk or bole, intended to prevent more 
effectually the escape of water, still exists. The covering consists 
of flat stones, three feet wide and one foot in thickness, 
joined together with cement. 

The order of architecture is the Tuscan, and the material a free- 
stone, which has been nicely hewn into blocks, and adjusted in 
the firmest manner without cement or mortar. The stones which 
compose the first and second tiers of arches, are thirteen and an 
half feet long, and extend quite across them. 

It was by means of a long chain of aqueducts, of which this was 
the grandest link, that the water of two distant fountains, called 
Airan and Eure, were conveyed over mountains and rivers to 
Nismes. ‘The farthest is rather more than twelve miles in a di- 
rect line from that city, but it was found necessary to lengthen 
the aqueduct in its irregular course to more than twenty miles. 

To one who has visited Nismes, it must appear somewhat 
strange, that so much labour has been lavished in supplying a city 
with water, which has in its centre one of the finest and most 
abundant fountains in Europe. In endeavouring to account for 
this circumstance, I will hazard three conjectures as plausible. 
First, the great fountain on the brink of which the temple of 
Diana stood, might have been held sacred, and its water only used 
in the ablutions and purifications prescribed by heathenish rites 
Secondly, the water may not have been so good, a circumstance 
which is rendered probable, from the nature of the rocky hill from 
under which the fountain flows; and thirdly, one great object may 
have been to furnish employment for the soldiers, during a long 
respite from war, for it is well known that the Roman soldiers 
were taught to use the pickaxe in peace, as well as the sword in 
war. 

After having viewed such magnificent antiquities as the Pont 
du Gard, one would scarcely expect to find 1 entirely silent 
upon this subject. The epoch of its erection is, however, lost in 
conjecture, but is now generally fixed at the 735th year of Rome, 
about nineteen years before the birth of Christ; as in that year, M. 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, was sent into this country to re. 

ate affairs and suppress some rebellious movements. It is well 

nown that during his residence in Transalpine Gaul, he embel- 
lished it with many great works, and his peal fie the public good, 
acquired for him a great reputation at Rome. 

Before leaving the place, our guides conducted us to ane 
cavern, situated in the side of a mountain a few toises below the 
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aqueduct, which is supposed to have been the residence of the 
workmen who constructed the building. This opinion is support- 
ed by the convenient situation of the place, together with its re- 
gular size end extent. 


Art. If—.4n Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 

of the Holy Scriptures. By Thos. Hartwell Horne, A. M. (of 

t. John’s College, Cambridge,) Curate of the United Parishes 

of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and of St. Leonard, Foster 

Lane. Second edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, illus- 

trated with numerous maps, and fac-similies of Biblical Manu- 
scripts. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1821. 


Ir is a truly auspicious “sign of the times,” that the zeal and 
ability displayed by the believers in Divine revelation, in combat- 
ne the assaults of infidelity, have risen in proportion to the at- 
tacks which, especially of late years, have been directed against 
the authority of the Sacred Scriptures. In these assaults there 
is scarcely a trace of novelty of argument; the old rusty weapon 
newly furbished, the old poison newly concocted, are all that 
infidelity can discover to attack the Gospel and destroy the souls 
of men; so that whoever has well considered the specious, though 
in many cases Spe cavils and objections of Spinosa, Tindal, Mor- 
gan, Chubb, Bolingbroke, Hume, and other sceptics of the last and 
preceding centuries, will be readily able to refute the bold and un- 
measured attacks of later writers. Yet even the authors just 
specified were not original in their objections; many of their ar- 

ments were but the common-places of infidelity in every age, 
and had been satisfactorily answered long before they were born. 
One class of weapons was stolen, by an ingenious but not very ho- 
nest process, from their adversaries;—finding that devot and 
learned men, after having devoted years of close application to 
the study of the sacred text, had observed some seeming contra- 
dictions, anachronisms, inconsistencies, and other inaccuracies, 
which infidels by themselves would never in all probability have dis- 
covered (for if they had meditated on the scriptures with suffi- 
cient attention for sucha pu ose, they could hardly have remain- 
ed infidels;) they eagerly aid hold of these apparent difficulties, 
but wholly kept back the solution, thus leading the “ unstable and 
unwary” to suppose that no solution had been, or could be, offer- 
ed. e could easily point out a hundred examples of this arti- 
fice, were it necessary. 

If, indeed, truth were the object of the writers who have of 
late figured in the cause of blasphemy and infidelity, they would 
have rested satisfied with the full and irrefragable answers given 
by learned and pious men of former times, and would long since 
have desisted from obtruding their mischievous publications upon 
the world, knowing, as they must know, that they contain little or 
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nothing but what has been again and again confuted, and ought 
therefore to be for ever abandoned by all ingenuous disputants. 
We might add also, that if truth,—and not gain, or the love of 
notoriety, or a factious spirit, or an appetite for mischief, were 
their excitement—they would adopt a very different style of wri- 
ting to that which usually characterises their productions; the 
would display their arguments as arguments, not as cavils, and, 
much less, expressed in the language of derision or ree 
But whatever may be the motives of such writers, it is their 
vious policy, and that of their abettors, to represent themselves as 
champions, and, if necessary, as martyrs, for truth. Hence, they 
bring forth objections refuted again and again, with all the appar- 
ent ardour and simplicity of new discoverers; and every fresh pro- 
duction is hailed by the partizans of the faction with triumph, as 
though it were a new work, affording original as well as unan- 
swerable objections to revealed religion. Such being the fact, we 
are not displeased to observe,—though, after so much has been 
written and proved on the subject, the service might at first sight 
seem superfluous,—that numerous advocates have of late appear- 
ed on the side of revelation; and that, while individuals and s0- 
cieties have been using their efforts to stem the torrent of 1 
my, materials adapted to their purpose have been provided in 
abundance ready to their hands. And, whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the modern advocates of infidelity, or, however insolent 
their language, or arrogant thcir pretensions, yet, as their produc- 
tions are read, and their conclusions gulped down by many who 
cannot detect their sophistry, it is necessary that persons compe- 
tent to the task should continue to meet these antagonists, and to 
furnish such new arguments, or revive such old, as may enable 
every private Christian, and still more those who are engaged in 
preparing for the sacred office, to combat every objector. Happily 
or the cause of religion, the Sacred Scriptures demand and in- 
vite inquiry; and the more critically and minutely they are inves- 
tigated, the brighter will be the lustre of those evidences which 
po them to be not the word of man, but in truth the word of 
od.“ 

These remarks have suggested themselves to us in taking u 
the elaborate work mentioned at the head of this article; a wor 
which we are glad to find has so soon passed into a second edi- 
tion, though it may seem to reproach us for not having svoner re- 
viewed the first. Mr. Horne’s publication, however, appeared to 
us, like a dictionary or encyclopeedia, more suitable for reference 
and instruction, than to form the subject of a paper in a popular 
journal; and might have still continued unnoticed, had not the 
considerations in our prefatory remarks induced us to think it our 
duty not to overlook so erudite and valuable a publication, even 
at the risk of being able to present to our readers little more than 
a catalogue—acarcely a catalogue raisonne—of its contents. 
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The object of the author in the present volumes is to furnish a 
comprehensive manual of biblical criticism and interpretation, and 
a full and satisfactory view of the Divine inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. From the great variety of the subjects discussed, as 
well as the extent of research apparent in every page, we can readily 
believe the reverend writer when he states, that this work embodies 
the result of nearly rwewry years’ diligent study and labour. It 
is comprised in four very large volumes, containing nearly three 
thousand pages, and forms, we scruple not to say, the most com- 
ee and useful manual of biblical literature extant in the 

nglish language. 

he first volume contains a critical inquiry into the genuine- 
ness, authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, and inspiration of 
the Sacred Canon. Having shown the necessity of a Divine reve- 
lation from a view of the degraded state of moral and religious 
knowledge among the ancients, as well as among heathen nations 
to the present day, the author proceeds to refute the objection of 
modern infidels, that philosophy and right reason are sufficient to 
instruct men in their duty, by exhibiting, in their vwn words, the 
discordant and contradictory speculations of modern opposers of 
revelation in respect to religion and morals, and the baneful ef- 
fects actually produced upon nations and individuals by the gloomy 
and demoralizing system, if system it may be called, of infidelity. 
The condensed details of facts produced in this part of the work 
are of a most painful nature; but they claim the serious considera- 
tion of every candid antagonist of Christianity, and ought to ex- 
cite increased gratitude in every Christian for the heaven-des- 
cended gift of the « words of eternal life.“ 

Having proved the necessity of a Divine revelation, and shown 
the probability that such a revelation would be mercifully afforded, 
the author proceeds to examine the claims of the Old and New 
Testament, which profess to be that revelation, to the exclusion 
of all other systems. Among the attacks made on Christianity, 
one of the most formidable—and the one that lies at the root of 
all the rest—is that which is directed against the truth of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 
rules and opinions from a series of books not written by the au- 
thors to whom we ascribe them; and that the volume which we call 
divine, and which is the basis of our faith and mauners, is but a 
forgery, It is of the utmost importance therefore, as a prelimi- 
nary step, to ascertain the 55 authenticity, and uncor- 
ruptness of the several books contained in the Bible, considered 
simply as compositions; after which the credibility of their respec- 
tive authors must be investigated; and, lastly, their claims to be 
received as of Divine inspiration. In discussing these momen- 
tous topics, it might, as Mr. Horne observes, be the shorter way 
to begin with the New Testament; for, if the claims of this part of 
the volume of revelation be proved, these of the Old Testament 
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cannot be reasonably doubted, because the New Testament in- 
cessantly refers to the Old, and makes ample quotations from it. 
Since, however, the modern impugners of revelation have directed 
their arguments chiefly against the Old Testament in order to im- 

each the New, Mr. Horne commences with the former; observ- 
ing, that if that which was only preparatory, can be shown to be 
of Divine original, that which succeeded, and which completed the 
former, must have an equal sanction. There is an apparent want 
of logical strictness in this argument; a prophecy, for example, 
might be of Divine origin, and therefore infallible, while an al- 
ledged event, purporting to be the fulfilment of it, might be a mere 
fiction. As one instance among many, the Messiah was to be des- 
pised and rejected; but it would not necessarily follow, that, be- 
cause a person professing to be the Messiah was despised and re- 
jected, he was therefore the real Messiah. The foundation might 

ave been divinely laid, and merely human materials bave been 
built upon it. But, notwithstanding this apparent inconclusive- 
ness, the argument is not really inconclusive; for it can be shown, 
not merely that the Old Testament is true, and that the dispen- 
sation there commenced is completed in the New, but that it is 
completed no where else, (and completed it must be by the hypo- 
thesis, or the Old Testament which predicts a completion could 
not be true,) besides which, it can be further shown, that the al- 
leged completion of it in the New was a genuine completion, and 
that it bears such marks as prove that this was the very, and, as 
was just remarked, the only completion intended by the Omnis- 
cient Revealer. Mr. Horne’s argument substantially involves 
these points; and, therefore, though not quite logically enounced, 
is, in tact, perfectly conclusive. 

Having stated the external and internal evidences for the ge- 
nuineness, authenticity, and credibility of the Old Testament, our 
author proceeds over the same ground with respect to the New. 
The details in this part of his work are minute, but their impor- 
tance abundantly compensates for the length at which they are 
necessarily treated. The critical nature and consecutiveness of 
argument of this and other portions of Mr. Horne’s volumes, pre- 
vent our detaching many passages by way of specimen; we cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few paragraphs from 
the chapter which contains the author’s selection of testimonies to 
the credibility of the Scriptures, drawn from natural and civil his- 
tory, and particularly that comparatively new branch of collateral 
testimony,—the incidental confirmation of scriptural facts by 
coins, medals, and ancient marbles. Our first extract shall con- 
sist of a pean y interesting passage from the testimonies of 
heathen advocates to the lives, characters, and sufferings of the 
a Christians. The testimonies of Tacitus, who is confirmed 
by uetonius, Martial, and Juvenal; of Pliny the Younger, and 

rajan; ot Celsus, Lucian, Julian the Apostate, and others, are 
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presented at length, and with suitable annotations. Of these, the 
most important is that of Tacitus, which we select on account of 
some puny attempts which have lately been made to undermine 
the credibility of that faithful historian. 


s The first persecution of the Christians was raised by the em- 
ror Nero, a. p. 65, that is, about thirty years after the cruci- 
Erion of Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, we have the 
testimonies of two Roman historians, Tacitus and Suetonius. 
Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating the 
great fire at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero’s reign, he says, that 
the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, who (they ima- 
ined) fad set fire to the city, that he might have the glory of re- 
uildingit more magnificently, and of calling it after his own name; 
but that Nero charged the crime on the Christians; and in order 
to give the more plausible colour to this calumny, he put great 
numbers of them to death in the most cruel manner. ith the 
view of conciliating the people, he expended great sums in adorn- 
ing the city, bestowed largesses on those who had suffered by the 
fire, and offered many expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods.— 
The historian’s words are:— But neither human assistance, nor 
the largesses of the emperor, nor all the atonements offered to the 
gods, availed: the infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered 
to him. To suppress, if possible, this common rumour, Nero pro- 
cured others to be accused, and punished with exquisite tortures 
a race of men detested for their evil practices, who were common- 
ly known by the name of Christians. The author of that sect (or 
name) was Christus, who in the reign of Tiberius was punished 
with death, as acriminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. But 
this pestilent superstition, though checked for a while, broke out 
afresh, not only in Judea, where the evil first originated, but even 
in the city (of Rome,) the common sink into which every thing filthy 
and abominable flews from all quarters of the world. At first those 
only were apprehended, who confessed themselves of that sect; 
afterwards a vast multitude discovered by them; all of whom were 
condemned, not so much for the crime of burning the city, as for 
their enmity to mankind. ‘Their executions were so contrived as 
to expose hem to derision and contempt. Some were covered 
over with the skins of wild beasts, that they might be torn to pieces 
by dogs; some were crucified; while others, having been daubed 
over with combustible materials, were set up as lights in the night 
time, and thus burnt to death. For these spectacles, Nero gave 
his own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited there the diver- 
sions of the circus; sometimes standing in the crowd as a specta- 
tor, in the habit of a charioteer; and at other times drivinga cha- 
riot himself: until at length, these men, though really criminal and 
deserving exemplary punishment, began to be commiserated, as 
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a people who were destroyed, not out of regard to the public wel- 
fare, but only to gratify the cruelty of one man.“ 1 

„The testimony, which Suetonius bears to this persecution, is 
in the following words:— The Christians likewise were severely 
punished, a sort of people addicted to a new and mischievous su- 
perstition.’t . 

„The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christians 
by Nero, are further confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatist 
(who lived at the close of the first century,) and by Juvenal, the 
satirist (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, Nerva, Tra- 
jan, and Adrian;) both of whom allude to the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and especially to the pitched coat in which the Christians 
were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation: — You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the theatre, Mu- 
cius, who thrust his hand into the fire: if you think such a person 
patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless dotard. For it isa 
much greater thing when threatened with the troublesome coat, to 
say,—‘I do not sacrifice,’ than to obey the command. — Burn the 
hand.“ + This troublesome coat or shirt of the Christians, was 
made like a sack, of paper or coarse linen cloth, either besmeared 
with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and similar combustible materials, or 
dipped in them; it was then put upon the Christians; and, in order 
that they might be kept upright,—the better to resemble the flam- 
ing torch, their chins were severally fastened to stakes fixed in 
the ground.§ 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion: 

Now dare 
To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare 
In that pitch’d shirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chain’d to the bloody stake, and wrapped in fire. 


* Tacitus, Annal. lib. xv. c. 44. Lardner’s Heathen Testimonies, 
chap. v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 251—259, 8vo.; or vol. iii. pp. 610—614, 4to. 

1 Suetonius in Nerone, c. xvi. Bardner, chap. viii. Works, vol. vij, 
pp. 265—272, 8vo.; vol. iii. pp. 618—622; 4to. 


} In matutina nuper spectatus arena 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focis. 
Si patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 
Abderitanæ pectora plebis habes. 
Nam cum dicatur, tunica presente molesta, 
‘Ure manum,’ plus est dicere: Non facio’ 
Martial. lib. x. epig. 25. 
§ Lardner, chap. vi. Works. vol. vii. pp. 280—262, 8vo. ; or vol. iii, pp. 
615,616. 4to, 


Mr. Gifford’s translation, p. 27. The original passage is thus: 
Pone Tigellinum, tæda lucebis in illa, 
„Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture, fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit arena, Juven. Sat. lib. i, 155.—157. 
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Or, more literally,—* Describe a great villain, such as was Tigel- 
linus,’ (a corrupt minister under Nero,) and you shall suffer the 
same punishment with those, who stand burning in their own 
flame and smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed to a 
chain, till they make a long stream’ (of blood aud fluid sulphur) 
‘on the ground.’* 

«The above cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is by 
„ writers, is a very important confirmation of the 
evangelical history. In it the historian attests, 1. That Jesus 
Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pilate, procu- 
rator under Tiberius; 2. That from Christ the people called Chrise 
tians derived their name and sentiments; 3. That this religion or 
superstition (as he terms it) had its rise in Judea, where it also 
spread, notwithstanding the ignominous death of its founder, and 

e opposition which his fellowers afterwards experienced from 
the people of that couatry; 4. That it was propagated from Judea 
into other parts of the world as far as Rome; where, in the tenth 
or eleventh year of Nero, and before that time, the Christians were 
very numerous;t and 5. That the Professors of this religion were 
reproached and hated, and underwent many and grievous suffer- 
ings. 
On the above cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon has the fol- 
lowing remark:— The most sceptical criticism is obliged to res- 
pect the TRUTH of this extraordinary fact,’ (the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero,) ‘ann THE INTEGRITY OF THIS CELEBRA- 
TED PASSAGE OF Tacitus. The rorMeER’ (its truth) ‘is confirm- 
ed by the diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the pun- 
ishment which Nero inflicted upon the Christians. The LATTER’ 
(its integrity and genuineness) ‘ may be proven by the consent of 
the most antient manuscripts; by the inimitable character of Taci- 
tus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narraut ion. t Such 
is the observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose ha- 
tred of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to 
mi (Aan both it and the Christians; yet, in defiance of all his- 
torical and critical testimony, an opposer of revelation (now liv- 


* Lardner, chap. vii. Works, vol, vii. pp, 262—265, 8vo.; or vol. iii. 
pp- 616, 618, 4to. 

+ The expression of Tacitus is, ingens multiludo, a vast multitude; 
which Voltaire, with his accustomed disregard of truth, has represented 
as only a few poor wretches, who were sacrificed to public vengeance. 
Essay on History, vol. i. ch. v. p. 60. Nugent’s Translation, Dr. Mack- 
night has completely exposed the falsehood of that profligate writer, in 
his Credibility of the Gospel History, pp. 300—302, Mr. Gibbon’s false 
translation and misrepresentations of the passage of Tacitus above cited, 
are ably exposed in the appendix to Bp. Watson’s Apology for the Bible, 
addressed to the historian. 


t Decline and Fall, vol. ii. pp. 407, 408. 
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ing) has affirmed, that ‘the texts which are to be found in the 
works of Tacitus, are too much suspected of interpolations to be 
adduced as an authority.” The effrontery of this assertion is only 
surpassed by the wilful ignorance which it exhibits, especially as 
the writer alluded to has reprinted Gibbon’s misrepresentations of 
Christians and Christianity, in a cheap form, in order to deceive 
and mislead the unwary.” (Vol. i. p. 220— 223. 

The ment on the genuineness, authenticity, uncorrupted 
preservation, and inspiration of the holy Scriptures, is followed by 
an ample view of the argument afforded by miracles and prophe- 
cy, and by adiscussion of the internal evidence of their inspiration, 
from the sublimity and excellence of their doctrines,—the purit 
of their moral precepts,—the harmony which subsists between 
their parts,— hele preservation to the present time,—their ten- 
dency to promote the temporal and eternal happiness of mankind, 
as evinced by an historical review of the beneficial effects actual- 
ly produced in every age and country by a cordial reception of 
the Bible;—to which is added a refutation of the numerous ob- 
1 urged against the sacred writings in recent deistical pub- 

ications. A copious appendix is subjoined to this volume, com- 
prising a particular examination of the miracles supposed to have 
been wrought by the Kgyptian magicians, and of the contradic- 
tions falsely alleged to exist in the Scriptures;—such as contra- 
dictions historical and chronological; contradictions between pro- 
phecies and their accomplishment; contradictions in morality; ap- 
pre contradictions between the sacred writers themselves, and 
etween sacred writers and profane; and lastly, seeming contra- 
dictions to philosophy and the nature of things. This comprehen- 
sive discussion is followed by a table of the chief prophecies rela- 
tive to the Messiah, both in the Old and New Testament, and an 
examination of the Apocryphal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The topics which we have thus briefly enumerated occu- 
py nearly five hundred closely printed pages, the contents of 
which it would be impracticable for us, in our limited space, to 
abstract; especially as the work itself is a condensed abstract of 
whole libraries of former authors, who have treated on the subjects 
discussed in it, and whose invaluable labours in vindicatien of the 
Scriptures might appear at first sight to have rendered those of 
the present writer superfluous. Indeed Mr. Horne seems himself 
to have originally thought so; for in the former impression of his 
work, which we have compared passim with the present, he gave 
only a brief outline of the general argument in favour of the Scrip- 
_ tures, and referred his readers for further information to a few of 
the most valuable treatises on the subject, being unwilling, as he 
states, unnecessarily to augment their number. In preparing the 
second edition for the press, he states that it was his original in- 
tention to condense his former remarks, aud to subjoin to them a few 
additional considerations; but he was induced to deviate from his 
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design by the extensive circulation of infidel publications, whose 
avowed object was, by specious insinuations, and the unblushing 
re-assertion of oft-refuted objections, to undermine and subvert 
the religion of Jesus Christ;—* the pillar of society, the safeguard 
of nations, the parent of social to which alone has power to 
curb the fury of the passions, and to secure to every one his rights; 
to the laborious, the reward of their industry; to the rich, the en- 
joyment of their wealth; to nobles, the preservation of their ho- 
nours; and to princes, the stability of their thrones.” ‘The author 
further states himaclf to have been called upon by name from the 
press (in consequence, we conclude, of his useful and seasonable 
work published two or three years since, entitled “ Deism Refu- 
ted, or Plain Reasons for being a Christian, “') to consider and re- 
fute, if he could, the objections urged against the Sacred Writings. 
Thus summoned, he felt it his duty not to shrink from the fk 
and as the antagonists of the Scriptures have in some degree va- 
ried the ground of their attacks, he indulged a hope, and we think 
justly, that a temperate discussion of the subject, expressly ac- 
commodated tothe present times, would not be unacceptable to bib- 
lical students, who may be called upon, both to defend their own 
faith, and to strengthen that of others, against the insidious at- 
tacks of infidelity. He adds, that to his own mind the result of 
his laborious inquiries has been highly satisfactory; for, not hav- 
ing access to all the numerous and able defences of Christianity 
against the infidels of former ages, he was obliged to examine, in 
many cases de novo, the innumerable contradictions alleged to 
exist in the Scriptures; all of which he found to disappear when 
subjected toa candid and attentive examination. The gross and 
illiberal manner in which most of the publications in question have 
been executed, seemed indeed to place them below the contempt 
of every gentleman and scholar; but we agree with the author, that 
nothing is beneath notice that is calculated to mislead the igno- 
rant and unwary; besides which some of the objections 1 80 by 
the writers in question are so speciously expressed, or, to use a 
common phrase, so well put, that they really demanded consider- 
able information and research to prove their falsehood. This re- 
mark may apply to the works of all writers of all ages. It would 
be easy, for example, to take 5 any Greek or Latin classic, and 
roundly to assert, with very little labour, and in half a dozen lines, 
that they contain certain gross mistakes, inconsistencies, anachro- 
nisms, &c. which charges even a good and ripe scholar might be 
days or weeks in satisfactorily disproving, and which the unedu- 
cated will, of course, be disposed to believe on the confident dic- 
tum of the assertor. Mr. Horne’s labours, therefore, are not by 
any means superfluous; and we are glad to find, that while the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and other respected 
institutions, as well as individual clergymen and laics, have not 
thought it derogatory to their character to arm the poor against 
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the infidel wiles of writers whom it would stain our paper to name, 
Mr. Horne has prepared a panoply for persons of education, and 
given to the world a new “ Scholar armed” against the attacks of 
modern infidelity. His first volume may indeed be considered 
the most comprehensive Demonstratio Evangelica in our language. 
In point of arrangement, it is far superior to the celebrated work 
of that name by the learned Huet; and, as far as we perceive, not 
a single objection of any importance which the perverse ingenuit 

of modern sceptics has been able to raise against the sacred wri- 
tings, has escaped the author’s vigilance, or remained unrefuted. 

The variety and importance of the subjects discussed in the 
first volume have detained our attention so long on them, that 
we can offer only a very measured notice of the remainder of the 
work. 

The second volume is divided into two parts. The first of these 
parts treats of sacred criticism, including an historical and criti- 
cal account of the original languages of Scripture, and of the Cog- 
nate dialects;—an account, (with numerous fac-similes) of 
principal Manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments, with a 
bibliographical and critical Notice of the chief printed Editions, 
and of the division into chapters and verses; after which follow 
a History of ancient and modern Versions, and their Application 
to biblical Criticism and Interpretation; illustrated with fac-simile 
specimens of oriental versions executed at the vein ge presa. 
In this part of the work, the history of the authorised English 
Version is particularly considered, and the literary character of 
its venerable translators satisfactorily vindicated against the cav- 
ils of some late writers. The benefit to be derived from Jewish 
and Rabbinical authors is next discussed, and the genuineness of 
some important statements of Josephus, the Jewish historian, ably 
vindicated. These discussions are followed by dissertations on 
the following list of topics:—1. On the various readings in the 
Sacred Text, with a digest of the chief critical Canons fur weigh- 
ing and applying them. 2. On the quotations from the Uld Tes- 
tament in the New, with new tables of the quotations at length, 
in Hebrew, Greek, and English; showing, first, their relative agree- 
ment with the Hebrew and with the E aral and, secondly, 
whether they are prophecies cited as literally fulfilled; or pro- 
phecies typically or Sapa fulfilled; or prophecies accommo- 
dated; or simple allusions to the Old Testament; and, 3. On the 
Poetry ofthe Hebrews; its construction, its nature, and its differ- 
ent species, with rules for understanding it. The recent publi- 
cation of Mr. Jebb, entitled “ Sacred Literature,” being an appli- 
cation of the principles of Hebrew poetry to the New Testament, 
has enabled Mr. Horne to enrich this chapter with much new and 
interesting matter, not to be found in the first edition of his 
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work.“ 4: On Harmonies of the Scriptures, including remarks 
on the principles on which they should be constructed. 

The secant part of the volume is appropriated to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture; and comprehends— An investigation of its 
different senses, literal, spiritual, and typical, with rules for as- 
certaining and determining them;—the signification of words and 
phrases, with rules for investigating them;—emphatic words; rules 
for the investigation of emphases, and particularly of the Greek 
article;—subsidiary means for ascertaining the sense of Scripture, 
such as the analogy of languages, parallel passages, scholia, glos- 
saries, the subject-matter, context, scope, historical circumstan- 
ces, and Christian writers, both fathers and commentators. 

The author next advances to an application of the preceding 
principles to the historical interpretation of the sense of Scrip- 
ture;—the interpretation of its figurative language, comprehend- 
ing the principles of epee of tropes, figures, allegories, 
parables, and proverbs;—the spiritual or mystical interpretation; 
—the interpretation of prophecy, including rules for ascertaining 
the sense of the prophetic writings, observations on the accom- 
plishment of prophecy in general, and pecie of the predictions 
relative to the Messick the interpretation of the types; of the 
doctrinal and moral parts of Scripture; and of the promises and 
threatenings therein contained; and lastly, the inferential and 
practical reading of the Sacred Writings. The copious Appen- 
dix subjoined to this volume contains, among other valuable arti- 
cles, bibliographical and critical notices of the principal gram- 
mars and lexicons of the Hebrew, Greek, and ya ae anguages; 
—of the remarkable editions of the Septuagint Greek version of 
the Old Testament; of the principal writers on the criticism and 
interpretation of the Scriptures; and a select list of commentators 
and expositors of the Bible, with notices of their works. 

Such are the contents of the second volume. All those chap- 
ters, the titles of which we have givenin Italics, are preeminen y 
valuable to biblical students, aad particularly the chapter on va- 
_ rious readings, and that on the quotations from the Old Testa- 


ment in the New. 


* We cannot let pass by this opportunity without strongly recommend- 
ing Mr. Jebb’s work tothe study of all persons interested in biblical and 
philological pursuits. The learned author has indeed opened a new mine of 
% Sacred Literature,“ in which he has not only discovered much valuable 
ore himself, but enabled others to dig for more with abundant prospect of 
success. Weare inclined to think he has, in some instances, pushed his 
system a little too far; butin the main, it rests on the substantial basis of 
sound criticism, and will prove a valuable subsidiary in the interpretation 
of the evangelical text. The literary and classical merits of the work, 
though great, are subordinate to the importance of its principal argu- 
ment, which is to throw a new and interesting light on the structure and 
mterpretation of the New Testament. 

VOL. .- No. v. 49 
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The third volume, comprised in four parts, contains a summary 
of biblical geography and antiquities. It is enriched throughout 
with very numerous illustrations of the sacred writings, drawn 
from the Greek and Latin classics, and from the researches of 
modern travellers, Many of those of the last class are quite new 
to biblical scholars, being taken from recent works; several of 
which, from their date, must have been published while this volume 
was actually passing through the press; so promptly has Mr. 
Horne availed himself of every new source of biblical information. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of this admi- 
rable epitome of biblical geography and antiquities:—Part I. con- 
tains an outline of THE HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAN D- including its name, boundaries, successive political 
divisions, a 5 of the city of Jerusalem, a de- 
scription of Jewish climate, seasons, productions, deserts, &. We 
shall exhibit to our readers an example of the success with which 
Mr. Horne has laid under contribution the ample stores of mod- 
ern voya ers and travellers for the illustration of biblical litera- 
ture. e allude to his elucidation of the horrors of the Great 
Desert traversed by the Israelites after their departure from Egypt. 
The passage will furnish a general specimen of the interesting 
manner in which he enriches his descriptions by new and enter- 
taining, as well as highly apposite citations:— a 

“The vast Desert of Arabia, reaching from the eastern side of 
the Red Sea to the confines of the land of Canaan, in which the 
children of Israel sojourned after their departure from Egypt, is 
in the sacred writings particularly called Tue Desert; very nu- 
merous are the allusions made to it, and to the divine protection 
and support, which were extended to them during their migration. 
Moses, when recapitulating their various deliverances, terms this 
desert a desert land and waste howling wilderness (Deut xxxii. 
10.)—and that great and terrible wilderness wherein were scor- 

ions and drought, where there was no water (Deut. viii. 15.) 
he prophet Hosea describes it as a land of great drought (Hos. 
xiii. 5.) But the most minute description is that in Jer. ii. (. 
a land of deserts and of pits, a land of drought, and of the shodow 
f death*, a land that no man p through, and where no man 
welt. These characteristics of the desert, particularly the want 
of water, will account for the repeated murmurings of the Israel- 


* This expression has exercised the ingenuity of commentators, whose 
opinions are recited by Mr. Harmer (Observations, vol. iv. pp. 115, 116), 
but the correctness of the prophetic description is confirmed by the exis- 
tence of a similar desert in Persia. It is a tract of land broken into deep 
ravines, destitute of water. and of dreariness without 5 The Per- 
sians have given to it the extraordinary but emphatic appellation of Malek- 
el--Muatdereh, or the Valley of the Angel of Death. (Morier’s Second 
Journey, p. 168.) „ 
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ites both for food and water (especially the latter):“ and the extre- 
mity of their sufferings is thus concisely but most emphatically 
portrayed by the psalmist. (cvii. 15.)t 

“ Hungry aud thirsty, THEIR SOUL FAINTED in them. 


“In this our temperate climate, surrounded as we are with per- 
petual verdure and with every object that can delight the eye, we 
can scarcelv conceive the horrors encountered by the hapless trav- 
eller when crossing the trackless sands, and exposed to all the ar- 
dours of a vertical sun. The most recent as well as the most 
graphic description of a desert (which admirably illustrates the 

assages above cited), is that given by the enterprising traveller 

- Belzoni, whose researches have contributed so much to the elu- 
cidation of the sacred writings. Speaking of a desert 5 
him in Upper Egypt, on the western side of the Red Sea, and whic 
is parallel with the great desert traversed by the Israelites on the 
eastern side of that sea, he says, It is difficult to form a correct 
idea of a desert, without having been in one: it is an endless plain 
of sand and stones, sometimes intermixed with mountains of all 
sizes and heights, without roads or shelter, without any sort of pro- 
duce for food. The few scattered trees and shrubs of thorus, that 
only appear when the rainy season leaves some moisture, barel 
serve to feed wild animals, and a few birds. Every thing is left 
to nature; the wandering inhabitants do not care to cultivate even 
these few plants, and when there is no more of them in one place, 
they go to another. When these trees become old and lose their 
vegetation, the sun which constantly beams upon them, burns and 
reduces them to ashes. I have seen many of them entirely burnt. 
The other smaller plants have no sooner risen out of the earth 
than they are dried up, and all take the colour of straw, with the 
exception of the plant harack; this falls off before it is dry. 

“< Generally speaking, in a desert, there are few springs of wa- 
ter, some of them at the distance of four, six, and eight days’ jour- 
ney from one another, and not all of sweet water: on the contrary, 
it 1s generally salt or bitter; so that, if the thirsty traveller drinks 
of it, it increases his thirst, and he suffers more than before. But, 
when the calamity happens, that the next well, which is so anxious- 
ly be i for, is found dry, the misery of such a situation cannot 
be well described. The camels, which afford the only means of 
escape, are so thirsty, that they cannot proceed to another well: 
and, if the travellers kill them, to extract the little liquid which 
remains in their stomachs, they themselves cannot advance any 
farther. The situation must be dreadful and admits of no re- 


* See particularly Num. xx. 2—5. and xxi. 5. | 

I in the Christian Observer for 1810, pp. 1—9. there is a new and ele- 
gant version of the hundred and seventh psalm, accompanied with critica] 
and explauatory notes, from the pen of Mr. Archdeacon Jebb. 
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source. Many ‘ies victims of the most horrible thirst. It is 
then that the value of a cup of water is really felt. He that hasa 
zenzabia of it is the richest of all. In such a case there is no 
distinction. If the master has none, tne servant will not give it 
to him; for very few are the instances, where a man will volunta- 
rily lose his life to save that of another, particularly in a caravan 
in the desert, where people are strangers to each other. What a 
situation for a man, though a rich one, perhaps the owner of all 
the caravans! He is dying for a cup of water—no one gives it 
to him—he offers all he possesses—no one hears him—they are all 
dying—though by walking a few hours farther Ae might be saved. 
t the camels are lying down, and cannot be made to rise—no one 
has strength to walk—only he that has a glass of that precious 
liquor lives to walk a mile farther, and perhaps dies too. If the 
voyages on seas are dangerous, so are those in the deserts. At 
sea, the provisions very often fail; in the desert it is worse; at sea 
storms are met with; in the desert there cannot be agreater storm 
than to find a dry well:—at sea, one meets with pirates—we escape 
—we surrender—we die: in the desert they rob the traveller of all 
his property and water; they let him live perhaps, but what a life! 
to die the most barbarous and agonising death. In short, to be 
‘thirsty in a desert, without water, exposed to the burning sun 
without shelter, aud no nores of finding either, is the most ter- 
rible situation that a mancan be placed in, and one of the greatest 
sufferings that a human being can sustain: the eyes grow inflamed; 
the tongue and lips swells a hollow sound is heard in the ears, 
which brings on deafness, and the brains appear to grow thick 
and inflamed;—all these feelings arise from the want of a little 
water. In the midst of all this misery the deceitful morasses ap- 
ar before the traveller at no great distance, something like a 
ake or river of clear fresh water.“ If perchance a traveller is 
not undeceived, he hastens his pace to reach it sooner; the more 
he advances towards it, the more it goes from him, till at last it 
vanishes entirely, and the deluded passenger often asks, where is 
the water he saw at no great distance? He can scarcely believe 
that he was so deceived; he protests that he saw the waves run- 


* Terrific as the above description is, it is confirmed in most of its de- 
tails by Quintus Curtius; who, describing the passage of Alexander the 
Great and his army across the deserts of Sogdiana, thus graphically de- 
lineates its horrors:—‘* Amidst a dearth of water, despair of obtaining 
any kindled thirst before nature excited it. Throughout four hundred 
stadia not a drop of moisture springs. As soon as the fire of summer per- 
vades the sands, every thing is dried up, as in a kiln always burning. 
Steaming from the fervid expanse, which appears like a surface of sea, a 
cloudy vapour darkens the day .... The heat, which commences at diwn, 
exhausts the animal juices, blisters the skin, and causes internal inflamma- 
fion. The soldiers sunk under depression of spirits caused by bodily de- 
bility.“ Quint. Curt. lib. vii. c. 5. 
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ning before the wind, and the reflection of the high rocks in the 
water. 

4 If unfortunately any one falls sick on the road, there is no 
alternative; he must endure the fatigue of travelling on a camel, 
which is troublesome even to healthy people, or he must be left 
behind on the sand, without any assistance, and remain so till a 
slow death come to relieve him. What horror! What a brutal 
pees to an unfortunate sick man! No one remains with 

im, not even his old and faithful servant; no one will stay and 
die with him, all pity his fate, but no one will be his companion.“ 

“ The phenomenon, here described, is produced by a diminution 
of the density of the lower stratum of the atmosphere, which is 
caused by the increase of heat, arising from that communicated 
by the rays of the sun to the sand with which this stratum is in 
immediate contact. ‘This phenomenon existed in the great desert 
of Judeea, and is expressly alluded to by the sublime and elegant 
Isaiah,t when, predicting the blessings of the Messiah’s spiritual 
kingdom, says:— 


“ The glowing sand t shall become a pool, 
“ And the thirsty soil bubbling springs. 


*Belzoni's, Narrative of his Operations and Researches in Egypt, Co., 
(4to- London, f pp- 341—343. In another part of his volume, Mr. 
B. more particularly describes the mirage (for such is the appellation by 
which this phenomenon is now commonly known), in the following terms: 
„It generally appears like a still lake, so unmoved by the wind, that 
every thing above is to be seen most distinctly reflected by it. If the wind 
agitate any of the plants that rise above the horizon of the mirage, the 
motion is seen perfectly at a great distance. If the traveller stand ele- 
vated much above the mirage, the apparent water seems less united and 
less deep; for, as the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness enough 
in the vapour on the surface of the ground to conceal the carth from the 
sight; but, if the traveller be on a level with the horizon of the mirage, 
he cannot see through it, so that it appears to him clear water. By pu- 
ting my head first to the ground, and then mounting a camel, the height 
of which from the ground might have been about ten feet at the most, [ 
found a great difference in the appearance of the mirage. On approach- 
ing it, it becomes thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind, like a 
field of ripe corn. It gradually vanishes, as the traveller approaches, 
and at last entirely disappears, when he is on the spot.” (p. 196.) Dr. 
Clarke has described the mirage, as it appeared to bim on his journey to 
Rosetta, in 1861. (Travels, vol. iii. p. 371.) Similar descriptions, but 
none so full as thatof Mr. Belzoni may be seen in Elphinstone's Account 
of the kingdom of Caubul (p. 16. 4to. London, 1815.); Kinneir’s 
Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire (p. 223, 4to. London, 1813.); 
aud in Lieut. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde. (p. 185. 4to. 
London, 1816.) 

f Isa. xxxv. 7. Bishop Lowth’s translation. 

t The phenomenon referred to by Isaiah, is termed by the Arabs, as 
well as by the Hebrews 29 (serás); and to this day the Persians and 


Arabs make use of it, by an elegant metaphor, to express disappointed 
hope. 
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« And it is not improbable that Jeremiah refers to the serab ay 
mirage when, in pouring forth his complaint to God for mercies de- 
ferred, he says, Wilt thou be altogether unto me us waters that 
be not sure (marginal rendering of Jer. xv. 18), that is, whick 
have no reality, as the Septuagint translators have rendered it, 
dug Pevdes ovx exor wisi. 

“ Frightful as the horrors of the deserts are, they are augment- 
ed beyond description, should the traveller be overtaken by one 
of those sand storms, which prevail during the dry seasons. 
Sometimes the high winds raise into the air thick clouds of dust 
and sand, which, descending like a shower of rain, most grievous- 
ly annoy all among whom they fall, and penetrate the eyes, nos- 
trils, ears, in short every part of the human frame that is exposed 
to it. At other times the sands are drifted into such heaps, that, 
if any storm of wind should arise, the track is lost, and whole 
caravans perish in the inhospitable wilderness. Such are the 
showers of powder and dust, with which Moses denounced that 
God would scourge the disobedient Israelites, in Deut. xxvii. 
24.”* (Vol. iii. pp. 55—57.) 

The second part of this volume treats of THE POLITICAL AND 
MILITARY AFFAIRS of the Jews and other nations mentioned in 
Scripture—including the political state of the Jews from the pa- 
triarchal times to the Babylonish captivity; under the Ashmonœan 
princes, the sovereigns of the Herodian family, and the Roman 
procurators;—the Jewish courts of judicature; the principles of 
the criminal law of the Israelites; their legal 5 and 
punishments;—the Roman judicature, manner of trial, and treat- 
ment of prisoners, as mentioned in the New Testament—cruci- 
fixion, comprising a particular illustration of the circumstances 
attending the crucifixion of our Saviour—Jewish and Roman 
modes of computing time—tribute money—forms of making 
covenants and contracts; military state of the Jews and other 
nations—namely, the composition and discipline of their armies, 
their mode of warfare, their treatment of the conquered, and their 
military trophies and triumphs. 

Part III. discusses THE EOCLESIASTICAL AND SACRED AFFAIRS 
of the Jews, and other nations incidentally mentioned in the 
Scriptures, arranged under the heads of sacred places—including 
the tabernacle and its contents—the temple of Solomon and the 
second temple—the synagogues and their service:—sacred per- 
sons—comprising an account of the Jewish church and its mem- 
bers—the Levites, priests, high priests, prophets, Nazarites, Recha- 
bites, and other persons consecrated by vows:—sacred times and 
rites observed by the Jews,—their ordinary worship, sacrifices, 
prayers, fasts, the Sabbath, and great annual festivals of the pas- 
sover, day of pentecost, feast of tabernacles, day of atonement, 
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teasts of Purim, and dedication of the second temple, the sabba- 
tical year and year of jubilee;—corruptions of religiun among 
the Jews—their idolatry, and Jewish sects—together with a de- 
scription of the moral and religious state of the Jews at the time 
of our Saviour’s advent. 

Part IV. is appropriated to a consideration of the PRIVATE 
LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, MANUFACTURES, &c. of the Jews and 
other nations; including marriages and nuptial ceremonies—di- 
vorces—birth and education of children—slaves, their condition 
and duties—houses and furniture—dress—fuod and entertain- 
ments—private intercourse and forms of civility and politeness— 
mode of travelling—hospitality to strangers—studies, literature, 
sciences, and philosophy—agriculture and rural economy—man- 
ufactures—trade and navigation—festivities, theatrical and other 
amusements—diseases—art of medicine—funeral rites and mourn- 
ing or the dead. 

e appendix to this volume contains, in addition to chrono- 
logical and other tables, a geographical index of the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible, especially in the New Testament, 
including an abstract of profane oriental history from the time 
of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative of the history of the 
Hebrews as referred to in the prophetic writings, and present- 
ing historical notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empires. 

We fear we may have wearied our readers by these summary 
enumerations; but having undertaken to notice such a publication 
as the present, it seemed both unjust to the author, and unsatis- 
factory to those who wish to know what his work contains, not 
to present a brief outline of its principal features. We claim to 
ourselves the privilege of reviewing books and authors, either in 
the antiquated or in the modern manner; either as critics or as 
essayists; either making the book an apology for our own remarks, 
or making our remarks subservient to the book, as the case may 
require. In the present instance we have preferred analysing 
our author’s volumes to writing a dissertation of our own; which, 
however, our readers are at liberty to conclude we could have 
done with admirable effect, if it had fallen in with our inclination. 

If we do not transgress in the same manner till another equally 
exempt occasion presents itself, we shall probably not repeat our 
offence for many years to come; for, seriously speaking, we know 
not when we are likely again to see such a mass of valuable and 
multifarious biblical matter distilled into any single work. In the 
volume immediately before us, which the author modestly entitles 
only “ A sketch of biblical g phy and antiquities,” it will be 
found that few, if any, 1 topics connected with sacred an- 
tiquities have been omitted. In our enumeration of the contents 
of this volume, we have printed in italics the titles of several 
chapters which appeared to us peculiarly interesting and well- 
executed. 
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The fourth volume, on which we can only touch in passing, is 
appropriated to an analysis of Scripture. It contains copious cri- 
tical prefaces to all the canonical books, and synopses of their 
several contents arranged under the heads of Title, Author, Date, 
Canonical Authority, Argument, Scope, Synopsis of Contents, 
and Style, with occasional remarks on topics of peculiar difficulty 
as they occur. In drawing up these synopses, the author has pre- 
se nied as far as possible at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
the subjects contained in each book. We know not that any 
question of importance which has been agitated relative to an 
particular book, whether entirely or in part, has been overlooked: 
The results of the most learned inquiries of scholars of every age 
and school, are concentrated in this, and indeed in every other 
part of the work, devested of that excessive philological specula- 
tion and heterodox licentiousness, which characterize the writings 
of many modern biblical critics, particularly those of the German 
school. Would that all among ourselves had escaped the infec- 
tion! Would that all our learned editors and translators of con- 
tinental theologians had been as cautious as Mr. Horne of import- 
ing rash and unwarrantable criticisms, to embarrass the mind of 
unfledged students, and to add to the triumphs of scepticism and 
infidelity. Would at least, that if they must bring over the bane, 
they had provided sufficient antidotes; and had suffered no senti- 
ment to go forth to the world in any way connected with their 
name or authority, but such as they would conscientiously under- 
take to maintain as their own. 

After the foregoing extracts and remarks, we need add no for- 
mal declaration of the high opinion we have formed of the char- 
acter of these volumes. The first idea which they present to the 
mind is, that of the indefatigable industry and research of the au- 
thor. The scheme of his work comprises almost every topic of 
biblical literature, and in filling up his outline he has not only 
every where concentrated the chief points connected with his sub- 
ject, but what is of invaluable importance to theological students, 
he has under each head given an ample list of references to the 
best authors who have treated on the point under consideration. 
The work becomes, therefore, not only an excellent text-book, but 
a biblical dictionary and encyclopeedia. We strongly recommend 
every divinity student to procure an interleaved copy, and to 
treasure up the chief contents of his daily 5 by means of 
extracts or references to a corresponding part of Mr. Horne's 
pages. Such a system pursued for years by our younger clergy, 
would not only tend to furnish them with interesting topics of 
study and meditation: and increase their respectability and effi- 
ciency in their profession, but would add greatly to the national 
stuck of sound biblical learning, and to the reputation and useful- 
ness of the church. Opulent laymen could scarcely confer a t- 
er benefit on a clergyman of restricted income, than by placing 
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such a publication as the present on his empty shelves. The work 
has the superadded merit of being very cheap, considering that it 
contains an overflowing quantity of well-executed letter-press, 
with fourteen plates, besides numerous illustrative wood-cuts in- 
terspersed. 
ere is yet one point more which, in this age of theological 
5 we car mention 87 suet encomium; we mean 
that exemption from party spirit which appears throughout the 
work. The author has evidently felt the responsibility 15 his un- 
dertaking, and has written every page with a salutary fear lest he 
should mislead himself or his reader, or should prejudice the cause 
of truth by an unhallowed infusion of human system and party 
predilection. ‘The work is threughout as temperate and modest, 
as it is correct and learned; and we trust it will produce a most 
beneficial influence in turning the attention of the younger clergy 
in particular to the appropriate studies of their profession, and 
that the blessing of God will rest upon this and every other un- 
dertaking of the pious author. 


Arr. III. Two Sermons, occasioned by the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, late Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks; preached 
at St. John’s, Bedford Row, 29th April, 1821. By Daniel Wil- 
son, A. M. 8vo. London, 1821. 


Tue expectation of a “life” of the late Mr. Scott, from the pen 
of his son, may account for the scanty notice which is taken by 
the preacher of the po history of the deceased; a single note 
serves to supply the following series of dates:—Mr. Scott was 
born near Spilsby, in 1747, and ordained deacon in 1772. Hebe- 
came curate of Olney in 1780; chaplain of the Locke Hospital, (of 
which he was the entire founder,) in 1785; and Rector of the hums 
ble preferment of Aston Sandford, in Bucks, in 1801, at which 
place he died, T 16, 1821, in the 75th year of his age. In 
treating the text of 2 Tim. iv. 6—8, Mr Wilson considers that the 
words with which the apostle there exhorts and animates his son 
Timothy to redoubled ardour in the ministerial charge, from a 
consideration of his own . departure, and of the eter- 
nal reward which awaited the faithful pastor, ad mit of a fair and 
legitimate application to the case of the individual who has been 
so recently discharged from his long and honourable services, and 
to those labourers who are yet toiling in the same vineyard, in or- 
der to their encouragement to renewed exertions in the ministe- 
rial office. The object therefore which the preacher chiefly pro- 
poses to himself is to stir up his clerical brethren, by a brief 
review of the living labours, and dying consolations of the deceas- 
ed, to “do the work of an evangelist;” to “preach the word,” 
and to “be instant in season, and out of season. -In reference to 


the nature of the reward thus proposed to all faithful stewards 
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of the divine mysteries, we find the following judicious observa, 


tions in limine: 

« This crown ‘the Lord the righteous judge’ will award; for God 
is not unrighteous to forget our work and labour of love’ The 
reward is not indeed one of desert—our only foundation in res- 

ect of merit is the free justification which ts by faith of Jesus 
hrist; for as sinners we are not only unprofitable servants, but 
deserve condemnation; but it is a gift of grace, and as believers 
in Christ we humbly expect, for his sake, a heavenly recompense, 
in proportion to our services and sufferings in his cause,” i 
aa in proof of the harmonious consistency between the divine 
mercy and the Christian reward, we find the following quotation 
froin Calvin himself; 

The free justification which is conferred on us by faith, is not 
inconsistent with the reward of works. Yea, rather these two 
things rightly agree, that a man is justified freely by the benefit 
of Christ, and yet that he will receive the reward of his works be- 
fore God. For as soon as God receives us into grace, he accounts 
our works acceptable; and thus deigus to bestow on them a reward, 
though an undeserved one.“ | 

As the above distinction is not always attended to, and the na- 
tural tendency of our nature, even as Protestants, is to exalt hu- 


- man merit at the expense of divine grace, Mr. Wilson, in propos- 


ing to our view “the recompense of the reward,” to which even 
Moses himself “had respect,” appears to have judged well, in thus 
laying his foundation, on the chief corner stone of the church in 
every age. Mr. Wilson first notices the well-known work of 
Mr. Scott, called The Force of Truth,” of which he speaks in 
the following terms: 

“The manner in which he was called to the spiritual combat 
was remarkable. His narrative of this event, we may venture to 


-assert, will be classed in future ages with those of which the pro- 


cess has been recorded by the most sincere and candid avowals 
of the individuals themselves. The Force of Truth’ cannot in- 
deed be equalled with ‘The Confessions of St. Augustin, ' or the 
early life of Luther; but the main features of conversion, and the 
illustration of the grace of God in it, are of the same character. 
The church has seen few examples so minutely and satisfactorily 
detailed of the efficacy of the doctrine of Christ, as in the instance 
before us. We there behold a man of strong natural powers, in- 
trenched in the sa of human pride, and a determined op- 
ponent of the chief truths of the Gospel, gradually convinced and 
subdued. We see him engaging ina laborious study of the Scrip- 
ture, with preconceived opinions firmly fixed, and reluctant to 
admit a humiliating scheme of theology: yet borne on, contrary to 
his expectations, and wishes, and worldly interests, by the simple 
energy of truth. We view him arriving, to his own dismay, at 
one doctrine after another. We behold him making every step 
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sure as he advances, till he at length works out, by his own dili- 
gent investigation of the sacred volume, all the parts of divine 
truth, which he afterwards discovered to be the common faith of 
the church of Christ, to be the foundation of all the reformed com- 
munities, and to be essentially connected with every part of di- 
vine Revelation. He thus learns the apostolical doctrines of the 
deep fall of man—his impotency to any thing spiritually good 
the proper atonement and satisfaction of Christ—the trinity of 
persons in the godhead—the regeneration and sanctification of 
the Holy Spirit—justification by faith only—salvation by grace 
the necessity of repentance unto life separation from the sinful 
customs and spirit of the world—self-denial, and the bearing of 
reproach for Christ’s sake—holy love to God and man—activity 
in every good word and work—dependence upon Christ for the 
supply of needful grace—humble trust in his promises for final 
victory, and an unreserved ascription of all blessings to the secret 
and merciful purpose and will of God. The whole narrative is so 
honest, and so evidently free from any suspicion of enthusiasm, 
as to constitute a most striking testimony of the power of divine 
ace. 

It was first published in 1779: at the close of twenty years he 
refixed to the fifth edition a solemn declaration that every thing 
e had experienced, observed, heard, and read, since the first pub- 

heation of it, had concurred in establishing his most assured con- 
fidence, that the doctrines recommended in it were the grand and 
distinguishing peculiarities of genuine Christianity. This decla- 
ration was repeated in each subsequent edition, till the time of his 

death.” y 

We may here observe that, since the publication of this Fune- 
ral Sermon, à very interesting memoir has appeared, of the latter 
years and death of Dr. Bateman, the physician, which contains 
the following remarkable testimony in favour of another work of 
Mr. Scott, his Essays on the most important — ity in Religion: 

„J read to him,” (says his biograp er) “the first of Scott's Es- 
says, which treats of the Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures.’ 
He listened with intense earnestness; and, when it was concluded, 
exclaimed, This is demonstration! complete demonstration!’ ” 

Again:— 

“He preceded his revered, though unknown instructor, Mr. 
Scott, only one week. He never ceased to remember, with the 
deepest gratitude, his obligations to that excellent man. It was 
only the evening before his death, that he recommended, with 
great earnestness, to a young friend, whose mother, under afflic- 

tion, was first beginning to inquire after religious truth, to overs 
her to read Scott's Essays; acknowledging, with fervent gratitude, 
the benefit he had himself received from that work, and conclud- 
ing an animated eulogium, by saying, ‘Hew have I prayed for 
that man!“ ; 
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In describing the writings of Mr. Scott, consisting of six 
volumes quarto and nine or ten volumes octavo, Mr. Wilson 


says8—— 

He ‘kept the faith,“ not only in the main characters of his 
theology, but in the use which he found the sacred writers made 
of each doctrine; and in the order, the proportion, the manner, the 
occasion, the spirit, the end of stating and enforcing all they taught. 
In this view, the way in which he had been led to study the Scrip- 
tures for himself, and diligently to compare all the parts of them 
with each other, was of essential service. He was not a man to 
receive the impression of his age, but to give it. The humble sub- 
mission to every part of divine revelation, the abstinence from 
metaphysical subtleties, the entire reliance on the inspired dac- 
trine, in all its pall: i and consequences, the candour on points 
really doubtful, or of less vital importance, which are the charac- 
teristics of his writings, give them extraordinary value. Thus to- 

ther with the commanding truths above enumerated, he held as 
rml the accountableness of man, the perpetual obligation of the 
holy law, the necessity of addressing the conscience and hearts of 
sinners, and of using, without reserve, the commands, cautions, 
and threatenings which the inspired books employ, and employ so 
copiously; the importance of entering into the detail of the Chris- 
tian temper, and of all relative duties; of distinguishing the plau- 
sible deceits by which a false religion is concealed, and of follow- 
ing oat the grand branches of Scripture morals into their prop 
fruits in the family and the life. Ina word, he entered as fally 
into the great system of means and duties, on the one hand, as in- 
to the commanding doctrines of divine grace, on the other. He 
united the Epistles of St. Paul and St, James.” 

_Adverting to Mr. Scott's Answer to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
« Refutation of Calvinism,” Mr. Wilson observes,— 

“The prejudices inseparable from any living controversalist 
must, of course, be allowed to subside, before a calm judgment 
can be formed of his character; but, when that period shall arrive, 
I doubt not that his laborious productions, more especially his 
masterly Reply to the work entitled the “ Refutation of Calvi- 
nism,” will be admitted to rank amongst the soundest writings of 
the age.“ 

Mr. Wilson afterwards calls this Reply “incomparable for 
th acute and masterly defence of truth,” and farther observes 
of it— 

«I consider this work (second edition) to be one of the first the- 
ological treatises of the day. It is pregnant with valuable matter, 
not merely on the direct questions discussed, but almost on every 

_topic of doctrinal and practical divinity.” 
n adverting to the most celebrated. of Mr. Scott’s works—his 
5 on the Holy Scriptures, Mr. Wilson thus expresses 
mself: 
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~ It is difficult to form a just estimate of a work which cost its 
author the labour of thirty-three years. Its capital excellency 
consists in its following more 5 „than perhaps any other, the 
fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scripture, without re- 
gard to the niceties of human systems; it is a scriptural comment. 
ts originality is likewise a strong recommendation of it. Ey 
par of it is thought out by the author for himself, not borrowed 
rom others. It is not a compilation; it is an sa work, in 
which you have the deliberate judgment of a masculine and inde- 
pendent mind, on all the parts of Holy Scripture. Every student 
will understand the value of such a production. Further, it is the 
comment of our own age; furnishing the last interpretations which 
histery throws on prophecy, giving the substance of the remarks 
which sound criticism has accumulated frem the different branches 
of sacred literature; obviating the chief objections which modern 
annotators have advanced against the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
adapting the instructions of Scripture to the particular circum- 
stances of the times in which we live. It is, again, the work of 
one who was at home in what he did. The faults of method and 
style, which considerably detract from some of his other writings, 
are less apparent here, where he had only to follow the order. of 
thought in the sacred boek itself; whilst all his powers and attain- 
ments had their full scope. It was the very undertaking which re- 
quired, less than any other work, what he did not possess, and de- 
manded more than any other, what he did—it required matured 
knowledge of Scripture, skill as a textuary, sterling honesty, a 
firm grasp of truth, unfeigned submission of mind to every part of 
the inspired records, unparalleled diligence and perseverance; and 
these were the very characteristics of the man. When to these 
particulars it is added that he lived to superintend four editions, 
each enriched with much new and important matter, and had been 
engaged above three years in a new one, in which, for the fifth 
time, be had nearly completed a most laborious revision of the 
whole work, we muat, at least, allow its extraordinary importance. 
Accordingly, the success ef it has been rapidly and steadily in- 
creasing from the first; not only in our own country, but wherever 
the English language is known. It will soon be in the hands of 
all careful students of the holy volume; whether in the first in- 
stance, they agree with him in his chief seatiments or not. Nor 
will the time be distant, when, the passing controversies of the 
day having been forgotten, this proaipinne werk will be almoat 
universally confessed, in the protestant churches, to be one of the 
most sound and instructive comments of our own or any other 
age. It should be part of a student’s constant reading; to turn 
to a few controversial s, can afford no fair criterion of its 
merit. I can safely say hat after regularly consulting it for 
above five-and-twenty years, it rises continually in my esteem.” 
In reference to Mr. Scott’s private character, we find the fol- 
_lewing remarks on his extraordinary diligence: 
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„He was always at work, always busy, always redeeming time; 
yet never ina hurry. His heart was given up to his pursuits; he 
was naturally of a studious turn; and his labour was his delight. 

He gradually acquired the habit of abstracting his mind from 
sensible objects, and eoncentrating all his thoughts on the particu- 
lar topic. before him; so that he lived, in fact, twice the time that 
most other students do, in the same number of years. He had an 
iron-strength of constitution to support this. And, for five or six- 
and-forty years, he studied eight or ten hours a- day, and frequent- 
ly twelve or fourteen, except when interrupted by sickness. His 
relaxations of mind were often equal to the diligence of most other 
persons. But it was not merely incessant labour which distin- 
guished this remarkable man: but incessant labour directed to 
what was useful and important. He was always bent on his pro- 
ver work. He was not merely studious, but studious of what was 
immediately useful. He was not a desultory reader, attracted by 
every novelty, and wasting his time on inferior topics, or authors 
of less moment: but.a reader of what was solid and appropriate,and 
directly subservient to the great subject in hand. He was from an 
early age; almost entirely self-taught. He had little aid from 
masters, small means for the purchase of books, and searcely any 
access to great collections. A few first-rate works formed his li- 
brary, and these he thoroughly mastered. He never remitted his 
exertions in improving his works. After thirty-three years’ be- 
stowed on his Comment, he was as assiduous in revising it as 
when he first began. The marginal references cost him seven years 
of labour. 

In his domestic circle, his character was most exemplary. No 
blot ever stained his name. A disinterestedness and unbending 
integrity, in the midst of many difficulties, so raised him in the es- 
teem of all who knew him, as greatly to honour and commend the 
Gospel he professed. He was also an excellent father of a family. 
What he appeared in his preaching and writings, that he was 
amongst his children and servants. He did not neglect his pri- 
vate duties on the ground ot public engagements; but he carried 
his religion into his house, and placed before his family the doc- 
trines he taught, embodied in his own evident uprightness of con- 
duct. ‘This determination and consistency in personal religion in- 
structed his children better than a thousand set lessons, He did 
not inculcate certain doctrines merely, or talk against covetous- 
ness, and the love of the world, or insist on the public duties of 
the sabbath, or support family prayer whilst the bent of his conver- 
sation was worldly, his temper selfish, his own habits indulgent, and 
his vanity or ambition manifest under the thin guise of a religious 
e he exhibited to his household a holy and amiable 

ttern of true piety— he was a man of God: imperfect indeed, 

ut consistent and sincere. Accordingly, all his chYdren became, 
by the Divine mercy, his comfort and honour during lite, and now 
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remain to call him blessed, and hand down his example to another 
generation.” 

A note of Mr. Wilson’s, on this part of Mr. Scott’s character, 
evinces a just conception of the superiority of practice over pre- 
cept. 

0 I believe,” says he, it will be commonly found that the gene- 
ral behaviour and conversation of parents more impress the minds 
of the young, than formal instructions do. When you address 
children directly their minds recoil; but their own shrewd observa- 
tions on what they see done, or bear said, by you to others—on 
the estimate you form of things—on the governing principles of 
your conduct—sink deep into their memories, and constitute the 
far most effective part of education.“ 

«A spirit of prayer and devotion was, further, a conspicuous 
ornament of his character. He lived ‘near to God.“ Interces- 
sory prayer was his delight. He was accustomed in his family 
devotions to intercede earnestly for the whole church, for the go- 
vernment of his country,“ for the ministers of religion, for those 
preparing for the sacred office, for schools and universities, for the 
different nations of Christendom, for the Heathen and Jews, and 
for all religious institutions; varying his supplications as circum- 
stances seemed to dictate. On these occasions his deep humility 
of mind, and his zeal for the glory of his Saviour, were very affect- 
ing and edifying to those who were present. He seemed like the 
aged saint filled with the love of God and man, and supplicating 
for the whole human race. More especially, he had for thirty 
years been constantly imploring of God that he would open some 
way for the conversion of the world, and the revival of genuine 
Christianity at home, before he saw any 5 means for the 
accomplishment of his desires; and when the Bible and Missionary 
institutions were begun, his thanksgivings abounded.” 

“ close,“ says Mr. Wilson, “this review of his character by 
noticing tbe gradual but regular advances which he made in ever 
branch of real godliness, and especially in overcoming his consti- 
tutional failings. This is, after all, the best test of Christian sin- 
cerity. A man may profess almost any principles or hold any 
kind of conduct, for a time; but to continue a holy self-denying 
course of consistent and growing piety, to extend this honestly to 
every branch of our duty, to resist and struggle against the tem- 
pers and dispositions to which we are naturally most prone—this 
marks a divine change of heart, and stamps the genuine believer 
in the Gospel of Christ. And such was the individual whom we 


+ Among the works of Mr. Scott whicb more particularly proved bis affec- 
tionate attachment to the British constitution in church and state, were 
his Answer to l'aine;“ his “ Rights of God;” and his Doctrine of civil 
Government.”’ 
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are considering. His failings lay on the side of roughness and 
severity of temper, pride of intellect, and confidence in his own 
wers: but from the time when be first obcyed the truth of the 
tospel, he set himself to struggle against these and every other 
evil tendency; he studied self-control; he aimed at those 
which were most difficult to nature; he employed all the motives 
of the Gospel to assist him in the contest; and he gradually so in- 
creased in habitual mildness, humility, and tenderness for others, 
as to become exemplary for these virtues, as he had long been for 
the opposite ones of religious courage, firmness, and determina- 
tion. I can most truly say, that, during an acquaintance which 
afterwards ripened into a filial affection of about twenty-five years, 
I scarcely ever saw an instance of more evident growth in real 
obedience, real love to God and man, real victory over natural in- 
firmities, in a word, real christian holiness. In the latter years of 
his life he was obviously ripening for heaven. ‘He had fought a 
good fight, he had finished his course, he had kept the farth;’ and 
now in ‘a full age,’ his genuine humility before God, his joy in 
Christ Jesus, his holy eal for the diffusion of the Gospel, his ten- 
der affection to his family and all around, his resignation to the 
will of his Heavenly Father, and his exclusive trust in the merits 
and grace of his Saviour, seemed to leave nothing to be done, but 
for the stroke of death to bring him ‘to his grave, like as a shock 
of eat cometh in its season.“ | i 
r limits will onl rmit us to refer to the ten s (proba- 
bly the most valuable an edifying of this little volne in which 
the preacher records the mingled expressions of triumphant confi- 
dence, and profound humility, with which his departed friend 
waited the approach of death. In the midst of much of that well- 
founded hope, and strong consolation, which might be expected in 
such a case, there is yet observable such a holy and chastened so- 
lemnity of mind, arising from a deep sense of the evil of sin, and 
the terrors of the Lord, as irresistibly recal to our minds that 
passage of Scripture, “If the righteous scarcely.be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” We are no friends to 
the exhibition of an undue elevation of spirit, under such awful 
circumstances as the approach of death, though it be even the 
death of the believer; and feel more or less of doubt and distrust 
when persons, however fair or decent their previous carriage may 
have been, hardly evince a single fear at the contemplation of a 
conftict which, after all, must be terrible to flesh and gense. We 
remember to have heard that, when a member of a certain con- 
tion was once boasting to his minister that he had not felt a 
oubt or a fear for thirty years, his pastor replied, Then, sir, give 
me leave to doubt and fear for you. We read and hear occasion- 
any of convicts going to their execution with what we must con- 
. sider the excess of effrontery, rather than the exhibition of a peni- 
tent and Christian spirit; and knowing how easy a thing it is to 
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excite the animal affections, where the heart has never been sof- 

tened, and much less changed, we cannot but recommend to those 

worthy persons who, from the purest motives, and with the best 

designs, undertake the task of attending convicted criminals, that 

they would teach the Gospel through the medium of the law, and 
seek to excite a salutary fear rather than a delirious joy; that they 

would foster the feelings of sorrow and self-abasement, rather than 

the secure expectation of mercy; and that they would humble the 

sinner, before they exalt the Saviour. We believe that, for want 

of attention to these fundamental particulars, many unhappy men 

have been sent out of the world with Psalms in their mouths, but 
without grace in their hearts. Their instructors appear to have 

begun at the wrong end of the Christian economy; and their dis- 

ciples have been rather buoyed up with unwarranted hopes of fu- 

ture happiness, than soberly and savingly taught that one tear of 
real contrition is worth more than all the unsafe and unhallowed 

excitements of mere enthusiasm. 

In these cautionary remarks, we by no means intend to cast a 
doubt upon all, or evena majority of those cases of late repentance 
which are continually presented to our attention: much less to de- 
preciate, in the remotest degree, either the fulness or freeness of 
that Reopens of mercy which is laid up in the Saviour, even for 
the chief of sinners. But we are still of opinion, that too much 
care can hardly be taken in matters of this nature, where a mis- 
take, once made, is a mistake for evernity; and we think that more 
hope may fairly be indulged, upon Christian principles, of those 
cases where the heart is renovated by a searching conviction of 
sin, than where the unskilful administration of spiritual cordials 
produces a temporary and seeming relief, without touching the 
seat of the disease. | 

In deducing the practical uses from this life and death, we 
find the following judicious address to the professors of religion in 
generak a ae a 

“You may possibly agree, in general, in the commendations 
bestowed on the labours of an apostle; on his tranqui! faith—his 
anwearied sufferings—his holy triumph. You may even acquiesce 
in much of what I have said on the Christian virtues of the emi- 
nent person whose departure we have been considering; and yet, 
in your own habitual character, you may be almost the exact re- 
verse of both. Permit me then to speak to you with affectionate 
boldness. You are, in fact, not repenting truly of sin, nor 
turning with your whole heart to God in Christ Jesus. You have 
never asked, seriously, the great question, ‘ What must I do to 
be saved?’ You have never felt yourselves as sinners condemned 
by the holy law, nor have you come to the promises of the Gospel 
to ‘receive the reconciliation.” In other words, you have never 
entered on the Christian combat, nor begun the Christian race. 
Let me then urge you to this momentous duty. Awake, lentreat 
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you, from the lethargy of a merely external Christianity, or the 
dream of a worldly-trifling self-indulgent life, and call upon your 
God for the blessings of his grace. Now is the accepted time; 
now is the day of salvation.’ Jesus Christ is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life? He is able to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto God by him.’ ee of him the gift of his Holy Spirit, to 
teach, enlighten, strengthen, and sanctify you. It is not in your 
own wisdom or power, but in His, that you can succeed in this vast 
undertaking. ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, remembering that ‘it is God’ who alone can ‘ work in you 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.’ Begin the good fight of 
faith, and enter the heavenly race, by deep contrition for sin, and 
humble trust in the merits of the sacrifice of Christ, by a holy de- 
termination to renounce the service of Satan and the world, and to 
wage war witn them all your future life. Go on afterwards by 
constant prayer, tna watchfuiness, diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, determined resistance to temptation, a holy use of the word 
and sacraments; sincere love to God and man, and activity in eyery 
good word and work. But, to this end, keep the faith ance deli- 
vered to the saints, place all your hopes on the atonement ef your 
Saviour, do every thing in dependence on his Holy Spirit, ascribe 
all your salvation to his mercy and grace: and, oh, let the animat- 
ing language of the apostle in the text, and the example of our late 
venerated friend, invite, yea, urge you to comply with this exhor- 
tation. We must all repent, or perish, We must fight against 
our spiritual enemies, or be vanquished. We must win the crown 
of righteousness, or have our portion with the lost. There is no 
middle course. Religion is not an incidental matter, which ma 
be done at any listless moment. It is the first of all concerns. 
is a combat, it is a race, which demands all our attention, alf our 
earnestness, all our exertions, all our powers and efforts of body 
and soul. Hear, as it were, the voice of the blessed saint,. now 
departed, exciting you from the grave to enter on the ¥ . 
which he has accomplished, and pursue that prize which he has 
obtained: and may God grant that not one of us may decline the 
animating call, but that we may all, with one consent, yield oar- 
cae ne at length to the voice of conscience and the authority 
of truth! 


t 
* 


Arr. IV. Iſemoirs of Mr. Stewart, the celebrated Pedestvign. 


Mr. Stewart, generally known by the designation of „walking 
Stewart,” died in London, on the 20th February, 1822. This 
most extraordinary, eccentric, atomical Eosin, was born in 
Bond-Street, and originally educated at the Charter-house. In 
the year 1763 he was sent out a writer to Madras, on the inter- 
est of the late Lord Bute. He was employed as Secre to the 
Nabob of Arcot, and expended a large sum in giving official enter- 
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tainments by order of his master. Within two years after his 
arrival in India, at the age of about 18, ne determined on the 
very singular measure of leaving his situation in the Company's 
service, assigning as a reason that he was resolved to travel, the 
amor videndi being irresistible—that he would see, if he could, 
the whole world—that he would unlearn all he had learred— 
that he would become an Automathes, think and act for himself. 
In pursuance of this resolution, he addressed a letter to the Court 
of Directors, which, from its juvenile insolence and audacity, is 
preserved on their records to this day; in which he tells then he 
was born for nobler pursuits, and higher attainments, than to be 
a copier of invoices and bills of lading to a company of grocers, 
haberdashers, and cheesemongers. Within a lew weeks after 
writing this unique epistle, he took his leave a la sourdine of the 
Presidency, and began his premier pas of his pedestrian long life 
some of his friends lamenting his abrupt departure, and think- 
ing he might be involved in pecuniary difficulties, sent after him, 
begging him to return, and offering him assistance. He replied 
to their invitation that he thanked them, that his resolution was 
taken, that his finances were small, but adequate to his wants. He 
rosecuted his route over Hindostan, and walked to Delhi, to 
ersepolis, and other parts of Persia. He traversed the greater 
ook of the Indian Peninsula, visited Abyssinia and 1 and 
as been present at the latter place at an entertainment of the na- 
tives, who, disregarding sexual distinction, appeared in statu 
natur. He then entered the Carnatic, and became known to the 
then Nabob, who conceived an esteem for him, which eventuall 
in his latter days, became the means of his support, for the N 
appointed him his private Secretary. A few years ago the House 
of Commons, in order to spare Stewart’s feelings, granted him 
15,000]. to liquidate the demands on the Nabob. Quitting the 
Carnatic, he adopted the mad resolution to walk to Seringapatam, 
which he effected; when there, Tippoo, hearing that a aopean ; 
had entered his city, ordered him to be immediately arrested. 
‘Tippoo directed him to appear before him at his Durbar. He 
questioned him as to his motive for coming to his kingdom; he 
answered solely a desire to see it. Tippoo told him he must con- 
sider himself as his subject, and as such a military one, and he 
must be enrolled in his army; and that as he appeared a gentleman, 
he would make him, after some tactical instructions, a capt. of 
Sepoys. He became one, and was engaged in several affairs 
against the Mahrattas, and was wounded in the right arm. He 
continued a detenu of Tippoo’s several years, until the late Sir 
James Sibbald, bart, then at Bombay, was appointed by that 
Presidency to settle the terms of peace with Tippoo. Stewart 
availed himself of the opportunity of requesting Sir James to use 
his interest with his highness to procure his release.— This, with 
some difficulty, Sir James Sibbald effected; and Stewart set for- 
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ward to walk to Europe. He crossed the Desert of Arabia, and 
arrived at Marseilles. He walked through the whole kingdom of 
France, through Spain, came to England—left England for Amer- 
ica, through every State of which he walked, as he did eee 
Ireland and Scotland. On his return from Ireland he was n 
ship-wrecked; and, at the moment of being so, he begged of some 
of the crew, if they survived, to take care of the book he had 
written, and intended to be published, entitled“ Opus Maximum,” 
a favourite work of his. His corporeal exertions are as above de- 
scribed—his mental powers were commensurate, but of a char- 
acter unique in the extreme, and perhaps without any approxima- 
tion of similitude in the thoughts of any human being. He was 
tout a fait the Atomical Philosopher; his defence and demonstra- 
tion of which singular hypothetical doctrine was so ably defined 
and asserted, that he almost convinced infidelity to become a 
proselyte, for he was completely Magister Verborum, and proved 
in his argument he knew the energy of Verbum tonans. On every 
subject discussed he was fully competent, and evinced a judg- 
ment and comprehension “ Luce durius.” He could speak and 
rationate to conviction on the Encyclopædia; for in every science 
he was au fait. Of the multifarious publications on his “ Doc- 
trine of Atoms,” the writer gives one of the many in his posses- 
sion, which delineates the principle on which his data are founded, 
and on which he establishes his theory. This it is:“ The book 
of Nature. To think means to use the powers of mind, to iden- 
tify self with all nature, and to live in all surrounding being,” 


„ All matter draws, and to one centre brings; RR 
an's nature chang'd to beast, and beast to Kings.“ 


He then adds, “the human body emits every hour, haif a 
pound of matter from its mode; which, dispersed. over a great ex- 
tent of space, must attach itself to millions of beings, and parti- 
cipate of their sensation, without any consequence from the in- 
terruption of memory, by transmuting from the human body into 
all surrounding being. This fact teaches man how great his in- 
terest in the whole, and how little in the part of self. ‘The igno- 
rance of this truth makes an oyster of the Great Agent of the 
Universe.” Abstruse and recondite as the above may appear, and 
all his writings were unius generis, yet so great was his power in 
maintaining his hypothesis, that he almost reasoned his unbeliev- 
ing hearers into credulity. His conversation on all general sub- 
jects was instructive and entertaining. Nota subject he dilated 
on, however remote from his favorite theme of “ Atoms,” but it 
appeared fiom his treating it that he had made such his only nee 
At the time of Hastings’ trial, speaking on the subject, he said, 
“that to try Mr. Hastings by the narrow rule of Meum and Tuum, 
was like bringing Alexander the Great to a Quarter Sessions.” 
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Art. V.—Law, Case. Rymen versus Reece, M. D. 


The trial of this case produced much fun and merriment in the 
court. The plaintiff was a practising surgeon and apothecary at 
Reigate, in Sussex, having been in the year 1780, a surgeon on 
board a man of war, and now enjoying half pay in that respect. 
In the month of July, 1792, he took out a patent for his Cardiac 
and Nervous Tincture, the basis of which consisted of brandy 
and Madeira, with the maceration of a long list of simples, and 
almost all the spices of Arabia Felix. The prospectus of the 
invention contained a prodigiously long catalogue of its virtues, 
and the diseases wbich it was calculated to cure. No less than 
16 diseases, of the most opposite qualities, would give way to its 
sanative influence; it was diaphoretic, a febrifuge, a tonic, a men- 
agouge, a sedative,a cephalic, good for dyspepsia, an aperient, asti- 
mulant, a corroborative, an aromatic; in short, it was a panacea 
for all imaginable diseases, incident to the human frame, both 
mental and bodily, in all climates: nay, it was an infallible cure 
for sudden death, In the Gazette of Health, the defendant, who 
was stated to be the proprietor of that work, and a gentleman of 
some celebrity, with reference to the Prophetess Johanna South- 
cote, published a criticism on the plaintiff’s medicine, and the 
empiricism of his prospectus, containing also some observations 
in ridicule of the plaintiffs assuming the dignity of Esguire.— 
‘There was a deal of humour in the criticism, the principal 
object of which appeared to be rather to point out the injurious 
consequence of the plaintiff's nostrum, if taken in all the diseases 
for which it was held forth as an infallible cure, particularly in 
_ febrile and inflammatory diseases, than to impute any thing nox- 
ious to the medicine itself, if taken as a tonic in certain ddses. 
The plaintiffs patent had long since expired, and of late years 
the sale of his medicine has greatly decreased. 7 

The Chief Justice permitted evidence to be received, that the 
275 08 medicine was used in certain diseases, that being part of 

is allegation in the declaration. l 

After this Mr. Scarlett addressed the Jury. He treated the ac- 
tion as one deserving conteinpt and derision. Had we lived to 
this day, and notorious quacks be permitted to bring actions for 
criticisms upon their nostrums? Were men of science. to be 
brought before Courts of Justice for ridiculing their empiricism, 
and pointing out to the unwary the hazard of taking their de- 
leterious drugs? This gentleman had sent forth into the world a 

nacea for all disorders of the most opposite symptoms and qua- 
ity, holding out health and vigour to the patient in cases, where 
the medicine might produce sudden death, and was not a man of 
science to be at liberty to detect the imposition, and warn the 
public against the danger they incurred? Such erratic publica- 
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tions were of vast public benefit, because they enabled persens 
who had not access to large medical and scientific libraries, to 
detect fraud and impositions.—The supposed libel was nothing 
more than a fair criticism upon the plaintiff’s quackery, and if it 
was mixed with a little ridicule, it was the more likely to be 
salutary in its effect. In this pointof view the case fell precisely 
within the rule laid down by Lord Ellenborough in Sir John Carr, 
v. Hood; in which the plaintiff was ridiculed as the jaunting car. 
In that case a witness was called to prove, that in consequence of 
reading a criticism in the Edinburgh Review, upon the plaintiffs 
book, he had declined reading his works, upon which the learned 
Judge congratulated him upon the escape he had had, and he told 
him, that he was the better for it. So in this case, how many peo- 
ple must be the better for not taking the plaintiff’s nostrum, in 
consequence of the warning voice of the defendant. 

The plaintiff professed to cure no leas than sixteen mortal dis- 
eases, by the all powerful influence of his tincture; and amongst 
its other virtues it was calculated to cure timidity! Would that, 
if such was its virtues, the plaintiff would be good enough to ship 
off a cargo of his medicine to the kingdom of Naples, and inspire 
its inhabitants to the vigorous assertion of its political rights. 
On this occasion he could not refrain from relating a story of the 
celebrated Dr. Solomon who amassed an immense fortune by his 
Balm of Gilead, which he sold at 10s. 6d. a bottle. The Doctor 
had shi ped a cargo of it for America, estimating each bottle at 
one shilling, in order to evade the duty. The custom-house offi- 
cer suspecting that this was the Doctor’s object, and that the medi- 
cine was worth a great deal more, made a seizure of the ; 
and ‘he Doctor refusing to pay the duty, he said he would let the 
office have the cargo, at a shilling a bottle and the officer accor- 
dingly took it. The Doctor then shipped another anda larger car- 
go, and the same consequence followed, the officer taking the car- 
7 at a shilling a bottle. He immediately opened a warehouse 

imself for the sale of Dr. Solomon's Balm of Gilead, but finding 
that he could not sell it for half a guinea a bottle, began to suspect 
that it was not worth so much; and upon a communication with 
the Doctor, he confessed the fact, and boasted that the officer 
could not sell it, for that he, the Doctor, could, by his advertise- 
ments, ‘declare that it was not genuine; adding, that he was very 
well paid for his medicine ata shilling a bottle, for that all the 
medicine he had made did not cost more than two puncheons of 
rum; by which he had amassed an immense fortune and purchas- 
ed a large estate. Were quacks, therefore, to continue their im- 
positions on the public with impunity, and were men of science 
to be punishes for exposing their tricks to ridicule? The subject 
of such quackery had been most admirably ridiculed by a celebra- 
ted writer, whose writings became more valuable as they grew 
older. Dr. Goldsmith, in his Chinese letters, speaking of quacks, 
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said, When I consider the assiduity of the profession, their be- 
nevolence amazes me. They not only in general give their medi- 
cines for half value, but use the most persuasive remonstrances to 
induce the sick to come and be cured.—Surely there must be 
something strangely obstinate in an English patient, who refuses 
so much health upon such easy terms! Does he take a pride in 
being bloated with a dropsy? Does he find pleasure in the alter- 
nation of an intermittent fever, or feel as much satisfaction in 
nursing up his gout, as he found pleasure in acquiring it? He 
must; otherwise he would never reject such repeated assurances 
of instant relief. What can be more convincing than the manner 
in which the sick are invited to be well2 The Doctor first begs 
the most earnest attention of the public to what he is going to 
propose; he solemnly affirms the pill was never found to want 
success; he produces a list of those who have been rescued from 
the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are 
many here who now and then think proper to be sick! Only sick! 
did i say? There are some who even think proper to die! Yes; 
by the head of Confucius they die, though they might have pur- 
chased the health-restoring specific for half a crown at every cor- 
ner.” Would the Jury then, in the present case; give the plain- 
tiff a verdict for that which was but a legitimate exposure of his 
ä 5 , without malice or any ill intention imputable to the de- 
endan 
The Jury immediately interposed, and expressed themselves 
sati sfied; they found a verdict for the defendant. 


ArT. VI.—A View of the Structure, Functions, and Disorders of 
the Stomach, and Alimentary Organs of the Human Body. 
With Physiological Observations and Remarks upon the Qua- 
lities ad Effects of Food and Fermented Liquors. By Tno- 
MAS Hare, F. L. S. &c. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. Longman and Co. 1821. Pp. 500. 8vo. 


Tisertus used to ridicule those, who, after having attained the 
age of thirty, could still find occasion to inquire what was nox- 
fous or a for their constitution. Yet eighteen centuries 
have since glided on, and the same questions are still asked by 
persons even of sixty. It is difficult, indeed, to explain the causes 
of that neglect which has gradually erased physiology and dietetics 
from the catalogue of gener studies. The construction of man, 
and the influence of physical and moral agents upon his frame, 
once formed the most interesting branch of the contemplations of 
a philosopher. It was the volume he delighted to open; the fa- 
vourite sphere of his conjectures; the most frequent subject of his 
observation. In this school, the legislators of antiquity acquired 
the rudiments of their science; and, unbiassed by the tumultuous 
wishes or momentary opinions of the circle in which they moved, 
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it was on this basis that they endeavoured to erect their decrees. 
Even in the poetry of Homer may be traced an abundant vein of 
medical knowledge; and the minute narrative of the plague at 
Athens bears ample testimony to the proficiency of Thucydides. 
The pages of Aristotle and of Plato, too, are deeply tinged with 
information of this kind; it isa copious source of their illustrations 
and phraseology, and often an immediate topic of their delinea- 
tion. The former has lavished on it all the acuteness of his pe- 
netration, all the boldness of his theory; and the latter has diffu- 
sed over the rocky ground of anatomy, the sunshine, the verdure, 
and the flowers of his brilliant imagination. Lucretius pursues 
the mystery of animal life into its most obscure recesses; and Cel- 
sus, the benefactor of the healing art, is thought by some to have 
been directed towards it merely by a liberal curiosity, and never 
to have walked in the To of practice. In later periods, the 
list is greatly multipled of eminent literati, who, though totally 
unconnected with the profession, have yet assiduously laboured in 
its mines, and extracted the most valuable ores; indeed the medi- 
cal writings of the ancients were pany the earliest which en- 
gaged the attention of modern Europe. The most remarkable 
authors of the two last centuries -appear to have drunk largely 
from this fountain; to these documents they resorted for evidence 
of the attributes of the Deity, the object and destination of our 
being, and the nature of human obligations; and it seems as if 
the physicians of those times had quitted their own territory to 
wander amidst more captivating scenes, while the votaries of ge- 
neral learning were eager to take possession of a domain thus va- 
cated by its original abani 

In that Encyclopædia of admirable sayings, the Life of Johnson, 
Boswell has recorded a happy sentence addressed to him by a 
lady: Ma foi, monsieur, notre bonheur depend de la façon que 
notre sang circuit.” The spirit of this remark has occurred to 
thousands, although it has seldom been so fairly embodied. If it 
be just, how can it have happened that the natural history of man 
is at present resigned to a separate class of inquirers, whose lei- 
sure or inclination is rarely sufficient to examine its diversified 
ramifications? The empire of health over every thought, action, 
station, and feeling, might alone arrest the most earnest conside- 
ration of every intelligent mind; but its views do not terminate 
here; it involves an extensive reference to our leading interests; 
it tends to solve the most complicated problems of society, 
the formation of laws, the regulations of police, the deci- 
sions of criminal jurisprudence, population, mortality, not to men- 
tion some other topics, i nportant when weighed alone, but which 
would shrink into insignificance at the side of such companions. 
As it is, we devote years to studies, which may seldom or never 
affect our persons; the old sciences are embraced with unceasing 
attachment, and new ones are warmed into existence; while the 
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nature of our present condition, an investigation only inferior to 
anticipations of a future one, is condemned to become an article 
of merchandize, is confined to the narrow retirement of the hos- 
pital, the lecture-room, the apothecary’s shop; so that, in the em- 
phatic words of Haller, there are men who learn the system of 
the world, and die in ignorance of themselves. 

We have not forgotten our author. The comprehensive, easy, 
and elegant manner in which he has executed his design, suggest- 
ed an obvious regret that the encouragement afforded to such un- 
dertakings is usually so limited. He could not have selected 
from the whole range of nature a single topic of importance so 
universal. Some parts of the body possess comparatively few 
claims on common notice; and there are many diseases which 
thousands may confidently hope to escape; but small, indeed, is 
the number of those who can boast, through life, an exemption 
from the various results of disordered digestion, misfortunes which 
are probably destined to a still wider extension through the in- 
creasing growth of manufactures, and the prevalence of sedentary 
occupations. John Hunter imagined the “stomach to be even 
the centre of vital energy;” but it no longer needs an assertor of 
its rights. It is at length recognized in good society; it is rising 
into fashion; and, after having Tong maintained an unequal contest 
with the humours and the nerves, it seems to have achieved a per- 
manent victory unless, indeed, the liver should gradually collect 
its scattered partizans from the east and the west, and, in ano- 
ther generation, carry the citadel of health by storm. 8 

Writers do not commonly perform more than the promise of 
their title page; but we have been agreeably surprised by the dis- 
covery of many useful and curious particulars which are hardly 
included under the denomination of the present work. One 
caus- of this may be, that Mr. Hare is entirely free from pedantry 
and pretension; there is no ostentation of self; no obtrusion of 
the author at the expense of the subject; none of that illiberal 
sarcasm, which undermines the palace of another, in order to 
erect on the site a hovel, to be called its own. Although his opi- 
nions are sometimes new, and always ingenious, he drops no se- 
ductive intimations of the increasing success of his treatment; 
no regimentof vigorous patients is drawn up to command our ad- 
miration; he makes no mysterious allusions to points of practice 
ouly communicable in person, and too subtile, too delicate, to be 
insinuated through vulgar letter-press. We are not acquainted 
with many modern medical works in our own language, compos- 
ed on the same broad plan, or which exhibit so much material in 
a form 80 e not that any complaint can be made of a 
scanty supply of essays on digestion, or indigestion, but that, in 
reality, no single one occurs to our recollection, which comprises 
so neatly, not only the natural and morbid history of the alimen- 
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tary system, but embraces also the remedies of its depraved, and 
the diet of its healthy, condition. 

After premising some remarks on the sympathy between the 
stomach and the brain, the author commences his progress through 
the history of the alimentary canal, with an account of the mouth 
anıl its apparatus. 

«The saliva takes its name from the saline taste and qualities 
which it possesses; and its ee of saltness depends wholly up- 
on the state of the stomach. Ina general way, we are not aware 
of it, from its constant presence; but unusual fasting, hunger from 
too rapid digestion, and an increased secretion from a relaxed 
state of the system, as in paralysis, all render it sufficiently evi- 
dent.—The healthful condition of this most important secretion, 
is not only of the highest moment to the animal economy at large, 
but the saliva is often a medium for transferring diseases of 
various kinds, as is sufficiently instanced in the bite of a rabid 
animal, in the reprehensible and offensive practice of nurses tast- 
ing the food of children, and even the transfer of metallic in- 
fluence.” 

We omit the instances adduced, as to this last fact, which are, 
however, deserving of perusal, and pass to matter more practical. 

“The earthy matter which is, at all times, held in solution by 
the saliva, not only shows itself in combination with animal gluten 
upon the teeth, but on some occasions it forms a distinct calculous 
concretion in the duct of the parotid, and other glands. A small 
deposition once established, furnishes a point for the more rapid 
attraction of that which is afterwards contained in the fluid; and 
in this manner the duct has been blocked up, and the saliva 
thrown out of its course, giving rise to fistulary ulcerations. Er- 
rors of diet seem to influence this morbid supply of earthy mat- 
ter to the salivary secretion, as much as constitutional peculiari- 
ties. 

We know that an earthy residuum succeeds the putrefactive 
fermentation of animal matter; and I conceive that the fermenta- 
tion effected, or at least promoted, upon animal food in the sto- 
mach, by saliva from the mouth and from the pancreas, and where- 
by it is resolved into new elements, may cause an undue d 
of earthy matter to be formed where animal food is used too largely. 
It is undoubtedly used by far too largely with indiscriminate eaters; 
and even the most moderate use more than nature demands for 
the general purpose of life. 

“ believe the formation of calculi of all descriptions to be es- 
pecally promoted by such habits of body and habits of life as 
avour a morbid fermentation in the stomach; and, above all, b 
the acidifying qualities of fermented liquors and acescent food; 
and that the circulating mass may thus become charged with an 
undue proportion of earthy matter, which, through the medium of 
secernment, is detained in the reservoir of that particular gland, 
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whose secretion possesses the greatest chemical affinity for it. 
The smallest conceivable portion, having thus been deposited, fur- 
nishes a nucleus for the attraction and deposition of repeated 
laminee, as is particularly instanced in that from the kidneys in 
their own ventricles, and in the urinary bladder. Gall-stones 
seem little more than indurated bile, which, for want of ener 
in its secerning organ the liver, and dilution of itself, has partially 
coagulated; each body of coagulum, no matter how small, furnish- 
ing a necleus for subsequent accessions. 

“ Earthy concretions from the lungs, and from the salivary 
pann have no determinate figure, nor even an approach toit. 

hey are constituted, like the concretions alluded to, of amor- 
phous lime, more commonly combined with the phosphoric than 
any other acid; and this circumstance alone shows an essential 
difference between the natural arrangements of health and dis- 
ease; for the provident ordinations of divine wisdom appear to 
have assigned its own particular and characteristic figure to ever 
species of matter, howsoever minute, whereby the humblest mol. 
ecules of lime, in the progress of their natural and healthful de- 
position in the animal body, arrange themselves by the same law 
as the gaudiest groups of transparent crystals within a massive 
rock; while under the inſtuence of disease, they are shaped only 
by attrition, where surrounded by fluid matter; for example, in 

e kidneys and urinary bladder, after the manner of pebbles by 
the ordinary agency of water.” 

In support of our author's idea, that excess in animal food may 
contribute to the production of calculous disorders, we may men- 
tion that the uric acid, a superabundance of which is considered 
as the most frequent proximate cause of them, is scarcely to be 
found in any animals whose sustenance is entirely vegetable; and 
that the uric gravel has often been cured by the adoptiq; of a ve- 

table diet. Yet some singular contrarieties at present exist in 

e history of this malady. Although apparently so frequent an 
offspring of luxurious indulgence, it is ascertained to be more fa- 
miliar with the poorer classes of society than the wealthy; and 
more peculiar to the morning of life than to its declining years. 
The varieties of place and occupation which it seems to select, 
are very curious; to tropical climates it is almost a stranger; at 
Geneva, (says Odier,) nothing is more rare; it very seldom attacks 
the army: and in the navy, where animal food and spirituous li- 
quors are largely consumed, the proportion of such cases is said to 
be only one in seventeen thousand; while in Norfolk the estimate 
rises to one in thirty-eight; and in the British hospitals in general, 
it is as one in three or four hundred. The disease is so common a 
visitor of the neighbourhood of Moscow, that a Russian practi- 
tioner has assured us of his conviction, the Professor Hildebrand 
has operated on some thousands. This abundance is partly im- 

uted to the badness of the water, and by Hildebrand to the num- 

r of children forsaken or neglected. 
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The throat and organs of deglutition, and the diaphragm, are 
next successfully illustrated, when a very pleasing area ton is 
made to the natural history of muscle, tendon, and cellular tissue, 
and a comparison formed of the ultimate fibre of animal muscle, 
of vegetables, and of minerals. The following is a portion of this 
engaging inquiry. 

“ (Ìn examining the extremest fibre of a soft vegetable body, it 
will be found to correspond in its tubulated structure with the ul- 
timate fibre of animal muscle. Many confervee, both of the sea 
and fresh water, which, to the naked eye, appear to be only a 
congeries of minute dense filaments, exhibit in the microscope a 
tubulated structure, furnished with transverse septa, which appa- 
rently constitute an apparatus for the offices of contraction and 
elongation, like that described in the ultimate fibre of animal mus- 
cle. (Plate 1, Fig. 6.) The fibrillee of numerous parasitic 
fungi, which also appear dense to the unassisted sight, are 
demonstrated by the microscope to be tubular, and very com- 
monly furnished with spheroidal processes, which probably are 
glands. (Plate 1, Fig. 7.) Beyond those hollow fibres, none are 
to be traced which seem impervious. 

«Thus, it appears that the ultimate fibre of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is constituted by a tube adapted to exercise 
the especial functions of contractibility and relaxation, upon the 
communication of a stimulus from an exciting cause. hoever 
is attached to vegetable physiology, will readily call to mind those 
modifications of muscular action, which are so conspicuous in 
Mimosa pudica, Diowwa muscipula, and Stylidium globosum. 

“The medulla of plants bears a very considerable analogy to 
the spinal marrow of animals; andif, according to Mr. Lindsay, 
it is to be demonstrated in the leaf stalk of the sensitive plaut as 
the seat gf irritability, (and in coincidence with Sir James Birand 
Smith, Wcannot ‘see any thing to invalidate the idea,“) the medium 
through which an exciting impulse is conveyed to the vegetable 
muscular fibre, resembles strictly that of the animal economy. 

“A plant which has been removed froin one spot to another, 
droops eh relaxation of its muscular apparatus, which has 
lost the stimulus usually supplied to it, until the gaseous and nu- 
tritive constituents of the new soil shal! have assimilated with its 
circulating fluids. But as soon as the plant is capable of absorb- 
ing moisture and nutritive matter from the soil, the necessary de- 
gree of stimulus is communicated to its muscular fibre, which 
contracting, gives the same air of vigour to the refreshed vegeta- 
ble, as food and drink communicate to the fatigued animal. 

„ Smoothness, rotundity, and gentle undulation of outline, are 
characteristic of perfection in animals; and in vegetables, the same 
qualities are to be remarked ina lower gradation, until existence 
is on the wane: but in the aged man, and in the aged tree, these 
attributes begin to disappear, and, giving way to angularity and 
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harshness of outline, a step is made towards that inorganic king- 
dom with which they are about to be assimilated, for the purpose 
of contributing to the nutrition of their own species in after ge- 
nerations.” 

The stomach, the intestinal canal, the liver, spleen, pancreas, 
and absorbent system, are successively discussed; the narrative 
is not disguised by a technical dress, and is relieved from the mo- 
notony of detail by anecdotes and allusions, both entertaining and 
explanatory. 

Ve graduallv arrive at a subject as important as it is myste- 
rious, and equally interesting to the naturalist, the moralist, and 
the physician, the reciprocal sympathies existing between the brain 
and the alimentary organs. 

«The stomach, and all the organs which have been described 
as concerned in the digestive process, are profusely furnished 
with nerves, not oniy in the form or branches, but of the most 
intricate plexuses and ganglions; by which means they connect 
themselves with that great continuation of the brain, which is cal- 
led the spinal marrow; and for the protection of which nature 
has provided a strong articulated pillar of bone, commonly dis- 
tinguished as the spine; and there is, moreover, a direct commu- 
nication with the brain by delicate ramifications of its substance, 
independently of the spinal marrow.”— 

“That the nervous system is especially concerned in the pro- 
cess of digestion, attentive observation is sufficient to establish; 
and in proportion as the nervous system has difficulties to contend 
with, is the process of digestion imperfect. Difficulties may be 
opposed to the due exercise of nervous influence by imprudence 
in the use of unsuitable aliment; by the casual accession of men- 
tal disturbances in all their varieties; and by bodily disorders, 
whether arising from irregularities of habit or local injury.°— 

We know that sudden intelligence, which alarms or rejoices 
us, or the sudden accession of any powerful impression, makes us 
forget hunger; that a fatigued and hungry horse is suddenly exci- 
ted to complete forgetfulness and activity on hearing the hounds; 
and that he will go through a long chase with alacrity, notwith- 
standing his previous exhaustion. We know, too, that under ex- 
treme mental depression from disease and pain, cheerful society 
will so far awaken our animal spirits, upon some occasions, as to 
lead us into energetic conversation; but it is to be remembered, 
that these excitements are not effected without very considerable 
expense to the constitution, through the exhaustion they after- 
wards occasion; the exhaustion is that of the nervous system, and 
the whole animal economy suffers until the natural tone of the 
nerves is restored.” — 

The aberrations of intellect occasioned by the unsuitableness 
ef food to constitutional peculiarities, are always in a greater or 
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less degree, of a desponding turn; because the inconvenience te 

the nervous system is of a sedative nature; and while the more 
diffusible effects of fermented liquors exhilarate for a moment, 
the time is not distant when they must in like manner become se- 
dative.” 

The records of medicine abound in facts of this description. 
Vomiting will often arise from a blow upon the head, and nausea 
may be induced by the bare mention or recollection of a disagree- 
able object. Observe the effect of purgatives and emetics upon 
the intellect and the passions; and the dimness of mental sight 
attendant on a full meal. Occasional abstineuce thus exerts a 
powerful agency in improving the understanding, and in shar- 
pening the senses; the too notorious Law, in his younger days, 
would only eat a small piece of chicken, that he might promote 
his fortune at the gaming-table; and the dinner of Newton, while 
composing his Treatise on Colours, was confined to a little biscuit, 
and a glass of canary. Circumstances which impair the appetite, 
may, in this manner, enlighten the perceptions; and the apoph- 
thegm of Rousseau is too frequently confirmed: “ Phomme qui 
medike est un animal deprave.” We almost wish that Mr. Hare 
had been more diffuse in this department of his work. We should 
not have thought him tedious. The progress of civilization, which 
constantly multiplies artificial pursuits and factitious desires, 
renders the connection between the mind and the body a study of 
daily increasing utility, exclusively of the fascination wich is 

eculiar to it. The imagination, the passions, the occupation, s0- 
itude, indolence, and luxury, have alt their respective impulses 
and re-actions, which, together with the influence of animating ob- 
jects in rekindling the fire of the frame, and of sedentary habits 
in drying up the springs of happiness, highly deserve to be regis- 
tered and analyzed. 

The nineteenth and twentieth chapters are devoted to an exa- 
mination of the qualities and effects of solid and liquid food. 
They are not wrought out of the compilations of others, but appear 
to be derived from a thorough acquaintance with the philosophy of 
aliment. Some consequences of a disordered state of the alimen- 
tary canal are then reviewed, among which erysipelas and gout 
receive their share of attention. Atmospheric temperature, local 
station, certain habits of life, and 8 torm the heads of the 
following section; and the work is concluded by four chapters on 
the natural history, diseases, and treatment of the teeth. This 
last is perhaps one of the most elaborate portions of the treatise. 
It is perspicuous, minute, and discriminating, evidently com 
ed con amore. We sincerely recommend it to all our fellow- 
sufferers. Its warnings are invaluable. 
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Art. VII. Some of the Memorable Events and Occurrences in the 
Life of Sa{muer L. MrroniIL of New Fork, from 1786 to 1821 


{ Incredible as it may appear, the following memoranda were actually 
published and distributed by the celebrated personage to whom they 
relate. We suspect that he is also the autbor of another account of 
himself which was inserted several years ago in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, published by Sir Richard Phillips in London.) 


1. Returns from Europe with the Diploma of M. D. from Edin- 
burgh, obtained in i786, after having been initiated into the 
mysteries of Freemasonry, in the Latin Lodge of the Roman Eagle, 
by the famous Joannes Bruno, 1787. 

2. Visits Saratoga Springs while surrounded by the forest, and 
ascertains experimentally, that the gas extricated from the water 
was fixed air, with the power to extinguish flame, destroy the life 
of breathing animals, &c. 1787. 

3. Receives the degree of A. M. honorary from Columbia 
College, 1788. 

4. Attends the treaty at Fort Schuyler, by which the Mingoes 
or Five Nations of Indians, sold the great Western District to the 

eople of New York,and subscribed the deedsasa witness, 1788. 
ceives personal names from the Oneidas and Onondagas. 

5. Goes to Lower Canada, during Lord Dorchester’s adminis- 
tration, and sees, among other eminent men, William Smith, the 
histo rian of New York, Feb. 1789. 

6. Member of the New York Legislature, as an assemblyman 
for his place of nativity, Queens county, with Messrs. Schenck and 
Lawrence, April, 1790. 

7. Member of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, Feb. 1791. 

8. Secretary of the Society for promoting Agriculture, Arts 
and Manufactures in New York, Feb. 1791. Delivers the annual 
Oration in the Senate Chamber of the ancient City Hall, before 
the removal of the goverment to Albany. 

9. Interests himself in procuring a statute to be enacted, for 
enabling the oe of the University to establish a College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, March, 1791. 

10. Exerts himself to form a library in the town upon Long 
Island where he was born, under the name of the“ North Hemp- 
stead Library Association;” which still subsists and improves, 
1791. 

11. Captain of a company of Light Infantry, commissioned by 
G eorge Clinton, Oct. 1791. 

12. Professor of ima Natural History, and Agriculture, 
in Columbia College, where he first taught the reformed Chemis- 
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try of the French June, 1792; under the influence and by the so- 
licitation of his quondam preceptor, Samuel Bard, then a leading 
Trustee. 

13. Foreign associate of the Royal Society of Arts and Scien- 
ces at Cape Francoise (since destroyed), Dec. 1782. 

14. Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Jan. 1793. 

15. Pronounces the Oration to the Tammany Society, in the 
old Presbyterian Church in Wall street, May 12, 1794. 

16. Exhibits at full length in a printed Essay, the actual state 
of learning in Columbia College, 1794. 

17. Physician of the grand hospital in New York, a situation 
in which he acted for more than 20 years; and exerted himself 
during the time in forming its valuable library, April 1, 1796. 

18. Makes a detailed report to the Agricultural Society, of his 
geological and ag observations during a tour performed 
at their request, to the banks of the Hudson, for Coal, &c. Dec. 
1796. A performance respectfully quoted by Count Volney. 

19. Member ofthe Assembly for the city and county of New York 
with Messrs. Fairlie, Hunt, Arcularius, Clinton, Burr, Swartwout, 
Storm, Robins and Warner, April 1797. 

20. Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, held 
at Boston, May 1797. 

21. Attends at Philadelphia as a delegate, the Convention for 
the Abolition of Slavery, June 1797. 

22. Engages with Elihu H. Smith and Edward Miller in a peri- 
odical work, called the Medical Repository, which, after passi 
into other hands, still subsists; being in the progress of the 22d 
volume, 1797. 

23. Carries ina bill enabling Robert R. Livingston, to navigate 
the Hudson River with Steam boats, Feb. 1798. 

24. Corresponding member of the Historical Society of Mass. 
Feb. 1798. 

25. Corresponding member of the Academy of medicine in Phi- 
ladelphia, June 1799. 

26. Delivers the Anniversary Discourse to the assembled citi- 
zens on the National Festival, in the Presbyterian Church, Beek- 
man street, July 4, 1799. 

27. Representative in the 7th Congress of the United States for 
the city of New Vork, and King’s county, April 1800. One of the 
managers of the Impeachment against John Pickering. 

28. Honorary member of the Agricultural Society of the Bahama 
Islands, Sept, 1801. 

29. Member of the Farmer’s Society at Sandy Spring, Montgo- 
mery county, Maryland, Oct. 1801. 

30. Re-elected to the House of Representatives in the 8th Con- 
gress—April 1802, for New York county—discusses at great length 
the subjectof Quarantines, and Health laws. 
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31. Corresponding member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, May, 1802. 

32, Member of the Culpepper Agricultural Society in Virginia, 
Nov. 1802. 

33. Associate of the Medical Society of London, Dec. 1802. 

34. Corresponding member of the Institution formed in London 
‘for the Investigating the nature and cure of Cancer, Jan. 1803. 

35. President of an Agricultural Society of Young men in Lan- 
caster county, Penn. Dec. 1803. 

36. Brings up the Report to the House of Representatives, under 
which Lewis and Clark were sent to the Columbia river, and in 
which the country is claimed beyond the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, as part of Louisiana, Feb. 7, 1804. 

37. Elected to the 9th Congress as Representative from the 
counties of New York, Richmond, and Kings, April, 1804. Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, 
April, 1804. 

38. Appointed by the Legislature of New York, Senator in the 
Congress of the United States tor five years in the place of John 
Armstrong sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to France, Nov. 1804. 
One of the Judges of Samuel Chase, when impeached by the 
House of Representatives. 

39. Honorary member of the Medical Society of South Carolina, 
March, 1805. 

40. Member of the United States Military Philosophical Society, 
Nov. 1805. 

41. Receivesa vote of thanks from the inhabitants of New York 
for the success with which he solicited appropriations for fortify- 
ing and defending the city, 1806. 

42. Delegate from the County Medical Society of New York, 
to the State Medical Society at Albany, July, 1806. 

43. Corresponding member of the Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces, Belles Lettres and Commerce at Marseilles, March, 1807. 
Receives from Cathalau, their whole quarantine code, &c. 

44. Professor of Chemistry in the college of Pyhsicians, institu- 
ted by the Regents of the University of New York, April, 1807. 

45. President of the County Medical Society in New York, 
July, 1807; Successor to Nicholas Romayne. 

46. Corresponding member of the Academy of Artsand Sciences 
in Leghorn, January, 1808. 

47. Honorary member of the Orange County Medical Society, 
New York, February, 1808. 

48. Member of the Medical Lyceum of Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 

1808. 

49. Professor of Natural History ; the professorship of chemistry 
having been signed, March, 1808. 

50. Becomes a director ofthe Phoenix Insurance Company, and 
continues so until the time of its dissolution, 1808. 

VOL. I.—=NO. v. 
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51. Honorary Fellow of the Medical Society of New Hampshire, 
June, 1808. 

52. Corresponding member of the Medical Society of Georgia. 
June, 1808. 

53. Performs, with Robert Fulton, the first voyage in a Steam 
Boat, Aug. 1808. 

54. 5 member of the Society for promoting the 
Physical and Natural Sciences in Paris, Nov. 1808. 

55. At the request of the College, delivers a public ulogy upon 
Professor Rush, one of the most distinguished of Fredonian citi- 
zens, and his worthy friend. 

56. Trustee of the Public Library for the use of the two Houses 
of Congress, at Washington—1i806 to 1809. In this service he 
associated with Baldwin, Adams, Giles, Clay, Randolph,and Dana. 

57. Member of the Legislative Assembly of New Vork, for the 
city, April, 1809. Associated with Messrs. Farmer, Townsend. 
Prall, Hegeman, Pell. Brouwer, Van Beuren. Anthony and Wright. 
Serves on the Joint Committee for exploring the Canal communi- 
cation between the Hudson and the Lakes. 

58. Visits Upper Canada, and describes the Mineralogy of Niaga- 
ra Falls, Summer, 1809. 

59. Inspector of the Election for Charter Officers in the 5th 
ward of the city of New York, November 21, 1809. Associated 
with Messrs. darker and Ireland. 

60. Member of the Philo-Medical Society of New York, March 
9, 1810. 

61. A Manager of the Lottery to raise money for improving the 
navigation below Troy and Waterford, for the benefit of Fairfield 
Academy, and other purposes, March 12, 1810. Associated with 
Messrs. Johnson, Kent, Broome, and Dewitt. 

62. Inspector of the Elections of State and National Officers in 
the same place, April 24, 1810. Associated with Messrs. Groshon 
and Davidson. 

63. Representative for the city of New York, and Richmond and 
Rockland counties, in the eleventh Congress, June 12, 1810. 

64. Representative for New York, Richmond and Rockland 
counties, in the twelvth Congress, June 12, 1811. 

65. Honorary member of the New York state Medical Society 
at Albany, Feb. 2, 1811. 

66. Honorary member of the Literary and Philosophical Socie 
at Preston, in England, of which Joha Rudd is President, and 
W. Hopkins and Thos. German, Sec’ries, March 4, 1811. 

67. A Professor and trustee of the renovated college of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, April 4, 1811. 

68. Fellow of the Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which Robert Jameson, is President, and Patrick Neill, 
Sec’ry, April 19, 1811. 

69. Visits West Point, and writes the history of the memorable 
occurrences there, and of the Military Acadamy, May, 1812. 
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70. Visits Harper’s Ferry, and describes the Geology of the 
Scenery where the Potomac and Schenandoah have forced their 
passage through the Blue Mountain, July 4, 1812. 

71. Member of the Royal Academy for the better advancement 
of medicine at Madrid, in Spain, of which the Pro. Prœses is Anto- 
nia Franseri, the Corresponding Secretary, Casmir Ortega, and the 
Recording Secretary, Ignatius Lazuriagas, August 3, 1812. 

72. Delivers the anniversary discourse to the Historical Society — 
on the Botany of the two Americas, Nov. 1812. 

73. Assists as a member of a committee of gentlemen in pre- 
paring resolves for the adoption of the citizens, expressive of their 
determination to support the war with Great Britian, 1813. 

74. Serves repeatedly on the Grand Juries of the State and the 
United States. 

75. Acts as a commissioner under the Navy Department of the 
United States, for constructing a floating battery, or heavy vessel 
of war, to defend the coasts and harbors of the U. States; associa- 
ted with Messrs. H. pa a Th Morrison, O. Wolcott, and H. 
Dearborn, as agents; with R. Fulton as engineer, and A. & N. 
Brown as contractors, 1813, 14. 

76. Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Science 
in Philadelphia, March 28, 1814, 

77. Honorary member of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, whereof Rich’d Peters is president, and James Mease 
secretary, April 12, 1814. 

78. Member of the American Antiquarian Society, held at Wor- 
cester, Mass. whose president is Isaiah Thomas, and secretary, Re- 
joice Newton, June, 1814. 

79. President of the Lyceum of Natural History in New York 
for several years. 

80. Labours jointly with his patriotic neighbours with mattock 
and shovel, in the trenches for several days, to erect fortifications 
against the enemy, 1814. 

81. Acts with Hosack and Williamson in laying the founda- 
tion of a Literary and Philosophical Society in New York, 1815. 

82. Honorary member of the Linneean Society of New England, 
whose meetings are held at Boston; whereof John Davis is Presi- 
dent, and Jacob Bigelow, Secretary, Jan. 28, 1815. 

83. Honorary member of the Berkshire Society for promoting 
5 and manufactures, whereof Thomas. W. Melville is 

resident, and Samuel D. Colt, Secretary, April 1, 1815. 

84. As a member of a Committee, joins his friends in petition- 
ing the Common Council for a grant of the building in the North 
Park for the purpose of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

85. Pronounces a public lecture in explanation of Somnium, or 
5 as a State different both from wakefulness and Sleep, Nov. 
1815. 


86. Appointed by the Faculty of the New York Hospital to 
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prepare a Pharmacoperia for that institution, together with Valentine 
Seaman, Feb. 1816. 

87. Member of the Vermont Medical Society, of which Calvin 
Deming is Secretary, Oct. 14, 1816. 

88. Member of the Royal Medical Society of Copenhagen, pat- 
ronized by Frederick VI. king of Denmark, &c. and of which Henry 
Schonheider is President, and O. Bang, Secretary, Nov. 14, 1816. 

89. A permanent member of the New York State Medical Soci- 
ety, of which John Stearns is President, and Charles D. Townsend, 
Secretary, Feb. 2, 1817. 

90. Acts as Commissioner under a commission from the chan- 
cery, de lunatico inquirendo, in the case ot Don Martin ‘Thompson, 
Envoy Extraordinary from Buenos Ayres, then confined as alunatic 
in the New York Hospital. 

91. Acts as a juror under a commission from the chancery, de 
lunatico inquirendo, in the case of Count Regnaud de St. Jean 
d’Angely, then confined as a lunatic in the New York Hospital. 

92. Acts at various times as an inspector of the election for 
Directors, in the Banks and Insurance Companies, where he had an 
interest. f 

98. Makes an excursion to the region watered by the Wall- 
kill, with his friend Silvanus Miller; and at Chester, they and 
their companions succeed in disinterring a mammoth, Aug, 1817. 

94. Joins Captain Partridge and other friends in an excursion 
to the Neversink Hills near Sandy Hook, and aids in correcting 
a dangerous mistake in their altitude, which is in reality not half 
8 pot (less than 300 feet) as had been commonly supposed, (600 

eet. 

95. Corresponding member of the Medical Society of New 
Orleans, of which Dr. Trabuc is President, and Dr. Gerardin, Sec- 
retary, April 28, 1818. 

96. Orator tothe Society for instructing the Deaf and Dumb, in 
the City Hall of New York, before a very numerousand fashion- 
able audience. 

97. Honorary member of the Newtonian Society in Maryland, 
of which Robert J. Zeltz is Correspouding Secretary, June 7, 1818. 

98. Brevet from his Excellency De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. 
Governor of New York, Captain General, &c. for the office of Sur- 
geon General to the Militia of the Commonwealth, Aug. 5, 1818. 

99. Correspouding member of the Academia dei Georgofili at 
Florence, in Italy, whereof Philip Gallizioli is Secretary, and T. 
D. Naoni, Vice President, Nov. 17, 1818. 

100. Makes a Report to the Commanderin Chief, on the Medi- 
cal Aspect of the Militia, which the latter submits to the two houses 
of the 5 Feb, 4, 1818. 

101. Member of the Cæsarian Academy of Nature Curiosorum 
at Moscow, of which the Emperor Alexander II. is Patron, Prince 
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Obolensky, President, and Gotthell Fischer, and Stephen Manslow, 
Secretaries, Feb. 15, 1819. 

102. Commission from the council of Appointment, as Surgeon 
General, Feb. 15, 1819. i 

103. President of the New York Institution for instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb, whereof Samuel Akerlyis Secretary, May 22, 1819. 

104. Vice President of the District Convention which met at 
Philadelphia, for preparing a National Pharmacopeia, whereof 
Thomas Parke was President and Lyman Spalding, Secretary, 
June, 1, 1819. 

105. Honorary member of the Agricultural Society of North 
Carolina, whereof John Branch is President, and Joseph Gales, 
secretary, June 20, 1819. 

106. Honorary member of the Western Museum Society at 
Cincinnati, whereof Daniel Drake is Secretary, July 13, 1819. 

107. Honorary member of the Medical Society for the District 
of Columbia, whereof Henry Hantt is Corresponding Secretary, 
Nov. 20, 1819. 

108. Member of the American Geological Society at New Haven, 
in Connecticut, whereof William Mc Clure is President, and T. 
Dwight, Recording Secretary, Dec. 30, 1819. 

109. President of the Convention which assembled at Washing- 
ton City for the purpose of forming a National Pharmacopezia, 
whereof Thomas T. ewson is Secretary, Jan. 1, 1820. 

110. Corresponding member of the Physico-Medical Society at 
New Orleans, whereof Wm. N. Mercer is Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, March 6, 1820. 

111. Professor of Botany and Materia Medica, on a further im- 
provement of the Medical College, by the Regent of the Universi- 
ty, March 22, 1820. 

112. Honorary member of the Tennessee Antiquarian Society 
at Nashville, whereof Francis B. Fogg is Corresponding Secretary, 
March 27, 1820. 

113. Attends the public examination of the Cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy, on the request of the Secretary at War, June 1820. 

114. Vice President of the New York County Agricultural 
Society, with Commodore Chauncey as President, July 27, 1820. 

115. Sends forth a Circular Epistle to the Officers of the Medi- 
cal Staff, on certain professional objects, Nov. 3, 1820. 

116. Orator for the Agricultural Society at their Semi-anual 
Fair, Nov. 4, 1820. 

117. Honorary member of the Lyceum at Hudson, whereof Eli- 
sha Jenkins is President, and Austin Abbott, Secretary, Feb 1, 
1821. 

118, President of the State Medical Society at Albany, Feb 6, 
1821. 

119. Honorary member of the New York Nautical Institution 
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and Ship Masters’ Society whereof Samuel C. Reid is President, 
and John Bulkley Secretary, April 9, 1821. , 

120. Receives a Splendid Diamond Ring from the Emperor of 
all the Russias, brought by Capt. Josiah Barker, through Mr. Pinck- 
ney the American Charge d’affaires at St. Petersburg, pursuant to 
the requestof the Minister, Count Nesselrode, May 23, 1821. 

121. President of the New York County Medical Society, 
whereof Peter C. Tappen is Secretary, July 4, 1821. 

122. Made Doctor of Laws, by the Allegany College, at Mead- 
ville, Penn. July 4, 1821. 

123. Delivers the annual Oration to the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty of Union College, Schenectady, July 24,1821. 

194. Is received a member of the same. 

125. Made a member of the Adelphi Society there. 

126. Gives the public introductory Lecture in the 2 of 
Physicians, &c. on the Life and Writings of their late ident 
Samuel Bard, by appointment of the Trustees, Nov. 5, 1821. 

The principal Portraits of him are the following: One by Dun- 
lap, in London, when he was quite young; one by Ames, in Al- 
bany; one by Boyle, in Washington; one by James, for Quebec; 
one by Jarvis, for S. L. M. himself; and one by Williams, for 
Boston. Another, done by Jarvis, and presented by him to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, is considered a very fine 
piece. 

A long time ago, Scoles executed a small engraving of him 
from a pencil miniature by Weaver. 

Of Busts.— The ingenious Mrs. Platt once took his likeness in 
wax. Afterwards Coffee moulded one in clay. Latterly, Pro- 
fessor B. Dewitt caused one in gypsum to be prepared for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 7 

Thus we see the generous professor has not only immortalized 
himself, but even every clerk of every institution in which his 
name has been recorded on its books, besides the Emperor Alex- 
ander 2d, Prince Obolenskyjand Gotthelf Fischer. O! terque, 
qualerque Centum vir! hat 


Art. VIII. Letter from Granville Sharp, Esq. to a friend 
the Abbe de Mably. f 


[ Mr. Oldschool.— I have seen in former numbers of the Port Folio some 
notices of the late Granville Sharp, and if you think the enclosed letter 
from him to a friend of the Abbe de Mably, worthy of insertion in the 
Port Folio, itis at your service. Yours, F. 


Old Jewry, 80th December, ISA. 


Dear Str.—Herewith I send you another copy of my Tract 
on Congregational Courts, &c. that you may present it to the — 
de Mably; together with four other copies for any of your othe: 
friends; and you shall be welcome to more for any gentlemen 
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whom you suppose may be likely to give themselves the trouble 
of candidly examining the subject, and of promoting the doctrine, 
if they find it right. 

I forgot to mention to you that the Abbe de Mably’s Letters 
have been translated into English by a Dutch clergyman at Am- 
sterdam, and were there printed in a small 12mo. volume, with 
an introduction, by the translator, containing very pertinent re- 
marks to guard the American readers against some of the Abbe’s 
opinions which have been advanced without due information, and 
yet allowing him the full merit of his benevolent intentions, and 
good advice in general. 

The letters have also been translated by an English gentleman, 
and printed in an 8vo. volume in London. The English transla- 
tor, Mr. Kent, has added some very judicious and sensible cor- 
rections of the Abbe’s opinions in the true spirited stile of an 
English commentator, who is urged to promote the dignity of 
human nature in other men, by the competent share of it which 
has been cultivated in his own breast. 

According to the Dutch edition, at page 75, the Abbe says 
—in whatever view “I examine the legislation of your republics, 
I cannot discern those relations, which unite the interests, and 
the inclinations of the citizens. I perceive not that harmony 
which preserves all the departments of the state in a kind of ` 
equilibrium and gives them one common spirit.” 

These desiderata of the worthy Abbe, which he has sought for 
in vain throughout the American constitutions, I am persuaded he 
will very readily discern in the system of frarkpledge, which is 
the true bond of fellowship to unite a whole nation in an uniform 
capacity of exerting its will (i. e. the sense of the majority) 
with one common spirit“ that harmony” of just proportions (see 

e 53 of my tract) in the arrangement of the several parts, from 
which the whole must necessarily obtain the most exact equilibrium 
and regularity in the motion of every department, so long as the 
said harmonic proportions are duly maintained by annual re- 
newal! Frankpledge, even under a monarchy, would have the 
same happy effects of peace and safety to the whole community, 
ifthe prudent regulations of our English “ Act of Settlement,” 
in its original state (see “ the claims of the people” sent herewith) 
were added to preserve a due limitation in the executive power. 

Though I have written a book on fiankpledge, I may venture to 
commend the system, without fearing the imputation of any un- 
seemly selfishness; because it is on y an adoption of mine, and 
not the child of my own conceptions, but includes the wisdom 
and experience of many—many ages and nations! 

It is a very sensible and just exclamation of the Abbe how 
much care is necessary in every free state,“ says he, “ to render 
the citizens good soldiers, and yet to prevent their abusing their 
power.” And he remarks on the Laws of New York and Pennsyl- 
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vania, respecting this point,—*that it seems as if the legislator 
had confined his view to the end proposed, without considering 
the means of obtaining it,” & G. But the Abbe himself has not 
pointed out “the means” of this necessary arrangement. He need 
not now, however, have recourse to study and invention to remedy 
this defect by contriving “ the means.” The system of the “tith- 
ing and hundred divisions is “ an effectual means,” if the rotation of 
watch and ward is duly maintained “to render the citizens good 
soldiers”—without the least danger of “abusing their power,.“ 
because no man, under this happy regulation, is permitted to be- 
come a mere soldier; since there will be no soldiers but what 
“sare citizens,” under the immediate control of the civil magis- 
trates; and yet the peace officers of the state will preserve the 
most ample powers of defence and peace that a most numerous 
army can afford them; because, on the other hand, there will be 
“no citizens but what are soldiers,” the very magistrates them- 
selves being military command:rs. Thus the power of national 
defence may be enlarged to the utmost possible extent by the ac- 
cumulating aid of every individual of the state; so that there will 
be no citizens to defend, but those who, in return, can afford mu- 
tual defence to their neighbours and country; except such as are 
incapacitated by bodily infirmities or the extremes of youth and 
e. The Abbe’s opinion (in p. 68 of the Holland edition) concer- 
ning “the majority of Mankind,” that “they are a heap of chil- 
dren who have no ideas of their own, whom no absurdity shocks, 
and whose memory is their whole understanding,” is not at all 
consistent with the real nature of man—but is apparently drawn 
from the unhappy state of nations, oppressed under the baneful 
power of bestial 1 in the kingdoms of the two beasts 
wherein the lower ranks of the people are held in absolute slavery; 
and are thereby prevented from exercising and improving (ac cor- 
ding to St. Paul's directions) that “ knowledge of good and evil,” 
which the Scriptures inform us is inherited by all mankind from 
our first parents, and which would enable them to discern good 
from evil, right from wrong, and to be ample judges, not only of 
their own private affairs and of the due imitation and control 
of power in the governments under which they live, but also 
would enable them, (I mean such as are eae “ju 
the world,” to judge not only men but angels! In this the true 
dignity of man consists. And the multitude of the poor are 
equally entitled with the rich and mighty, to this hereditary know- 
ledge, and its improvements by Religion, and by the exercise of 
judgment and legislation, the rights of which are deemed in law 
“the most valuable property” among men, (see the “ appendix to 
the legal means of political reformation,” sent herewith. 12 to 
15): we must, therefore, necessarily disapprove of the Abbe’s opi- 
nion of the Pennsylvanian declaration of rights, which he censures 
in p. 26 for asserting—that “ the people have a right to assemble 
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together to consult for their common good, to instruct their repre- 
sentatives, and to apply to the legislature for redress of grievan- 
ces, by address, petition, “or remonstrance.”’ 

This declaration of Pennsylvania is perfectly consistent with 
the English constitution, and is plainly borrowed from it. The 
rights of holding frequent folkmotes on all occasions is the very 
basis of king Edward’s laws;* and these popular assemblies (whilst 
due order was maintained in them by the regularity of the tythin 
divisions in frankpledge) never had, nor ever can have, any bad 
effects; the omission of them only has been baneful to this king- 
dom! 

I do not clearly understand the Abbe’s censure of the Ameri- 
can constitutions—for ordaining that judges “ shall be continued 
in their offices during their good behaviour.” In this they have 
preserved the sense and mn of the English constitution—de- 
clared in an Act of 12 and 13 Wm. III. whereby judges are se- 
cured in their appointments “ quamdiu se bene gesserint.” The 
mere will of any man or private junto of men, is not the arbitra- 
tor (as in France) of what may be deemed “good behaviour“ or 
the contrary:—nothing but a legal conviction of some notorious 
breach of law, or the requisition of both Houses of Parliament, 
could justify the removal of judges: so that they were perfectly 
independent of all power except that of the whole representative 
body of the nation and the power of justice itself, even before the 
Act of 1 Geo. III. c. 23, oad they might be said, therefore, to hold 
their offices on as eligible terms as other men do their lives and 
fortunes, notwithstanding the“ demise of the crown;“ for though 
it was customary to renew their patents or commissions at ihe 
beginning of each reign, yet I never heard of any judge being re- 
fused that right of renewal; and, in case there had been any such 
refusal, the clause “ quamdiu se bene gesserit,” would have justifi- 
ed a claim of continuance by legal process in the same manner as 
` for any other right of personal property; for it is surely equiva- 
lent to a pateni for life; I mean for the life of an honest man. 

Though l have far exceeded the length of an ordinary letter, yet, 
I cannot think of putting my book into the hands of a professed 
Roman Catholic, without earnestly warning him to discriminate 
between the great severity of my expressions against the errors of 
the papacy, and my personal disposition of love and charity to- 
wards individuals who profess the papal doctrines. And I must 
beg 3 to refer him to a note in page 74 for my apology on this 
head. ; 

I remain with great esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and humble Servant, 
GRANVILLE SHARP. 


* By king Edward’s laws, even the Counts, or Earls, and Barons, &c. 
(all that sit in the Upper-House) were elected in the popular courts cal- 
led folkmotes. 
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Art. IX. American currency, from De Grand’s “ Revenue 
Laws aud Custom House regulations.” 


Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam and all the Netherlands, 


f. or Guilder $0 40 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Batavia, Rixdollar 75 c. 
Bengal, Rupee 50 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Bombay, do. 50 c. 
Bremen, Rixdollar 75 c. 
Calcutta, Rupee 50 c. Thus fixed by law. 
China, Talc $1 48 c. Thus fixed by law. 


N. B. Invoices from China are 
invariably made in dollars and 
cents, which our Custoin House 
rates the same as our own dol- 
lars and cents. 

Denmark, Rixdollar $1—Thus fixed by law. 

Denmark, Blue Dollar or current 
dollar, according to the rate of 
Exchange on London; or to the 
value, at the moment, of rix- 
dollars, compared to blue dol- 


lars. 
England, L. sterling $4 44 c. Thus fixed by law. 
France, Franc 182 c. 

Livre, (which is no lon- 

ger in use) 184 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Halifax, L $4 
Hamburg, Mark Banco“ 333 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Rixdollar $1 
Holland, F. or Guilder 40 c. Thus fixed by law. 
India, Pagoda $1 84 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Ireland, $4 10 c. Thus fixed by law. 
Italy, Ounce $2 40 c. 
Leghorn, Pezz2o 90 c. 
Leghorn, Livre 15} c. 
Portugal, Mill reas $1 24 c. Thus fixed by law. 


Russia, paper rouble, is calcula- 

ted according to the rate of ex- 

change on London, at the time 

and place of shipment. l 
Russia, silver rouble 75 c. 
Smyrna, Piastre, varies accord- 

ing to the rate of exchange on 


London, at Smyrna, at the 
time of shipment. 
Spain, Real of Plate 10 c. Thus fixed by law. 


Real of Velon 5 c. Thus fixed by law. 
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Spain, another Real of Plate, or 

1-8 of a dollar 12} c. 
Sweden, rixdollar 81 
Trieste, Specie Florin, which is 

the specie Florin of Bohemia, 

and other parts of the Austrian 

dominions. 48 c. 

Paper Florin of Trieste, and 

other parts of the Austrian do- 

minions, varies according to 

its value, at the time, when 

compared with the Specie 

Florin, or with Exchange on 

London. 

Parts of the monies above named. 

N. B.—The fluctuating value of 5 on London, at the 
time and place of shipment, is the standard which the treasury 
and the collectors take, for most of the monies not rated spe- 
cifically by law. 

Antwerp, and all Holland, and the Netherlands—The Guilder 
was formerly divided into 20 Stivers, and each Stiver into 16 
Pfenings. Since the ist January, 1821, it is divided into 100 
cents. Invoices frequently come from Holland, made out in the 
Currency of Bohemia, France and other places, where the goods 
shipped in Holland, may have been purchased; such invoices are, 
ef course, taken as of the currency in which they are made out. 

Bengal and Calcutta—The Rupee is divided into 16 Annas, 
each Anna into 12 Pice. 

Bombay—The Rupee is divided into 16 Annas, and each Anna 
into 12 parts. 

Bremen—The Rixdollar is divided into 72 Grotes. 

Denmark—Goods from Denmark are generally invoiced in the 
currency of the places where manufactured, and not in Danish 
currency. | 

England—Ireland—Halifax—The L. is divided into 20 Shil- 
lings; each Shilling into 12 Pence. 

France The Franc is divided into 100 Centimes. 

Hamburg The Reichsthaler or Rixdollar is three Marks Banco, 
or 48 Shillings. 

India—The Pagoda is divided into24 Fanams and each Fanam 
into 60 cash. Invoices from Pondicherry are generally in Pago- 
das and Fanams. 

Italy — The Ounce of Sicily is divided into 30 Tari, and each 
Taro into 20 Grani. 

Leghorn—The Pezzo (Pezza) is divided into 20 Soldi di 
Pezzo, and 240 Denari di Pezzo. The Lira (Livre) is divided 
into 20 Soldi di Lira, and 240 Denari di Lira. 

Portugal—The Milrea, is 1,000 Reas. 
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Russia—The Rouble is divided into 100 Copecks. 

Smyrna—The Piastre is divided into 40 Paras. 

Sweden— ihe Rixdollar, in the invoices, is usually divided in- 
to 48 Skillings. Each Skilling into 12 Pfenings or Ocres. In- 
voices are often made in British L. sterling. 

Trieste—The Florin is divided into 60 Creutzers. 

It is to be observed that, for the monies specifically designated 
as fixed by law, it is in vain to appeal, from the value thus fixed, 
to any authority short of the congress of the United States. For 
the other values, the Treasury are doubtless open to conviction, if 
any considerable real difference should be found. 

The value fixed by the custom house is a totally independent 
thinz from the commercial par, so called, and from the real par, 
gold against gold, and silver against silver:—for instance, the 
custom house value of L. 1 sterling is $4 44; the commercial par 
is $4,44 4-9; and the intrinsic par, gold against gold, $4 57. For 
instance also, the law having made no distinction between the 
Banco Guilder and current Guilder of Holland, the custom house 
par is 40 cents per Guilder, while the real value of what is now 
the only actual currency of Holland (current Guilder) is 384 cents. 
Again, the Hamburg Mark Banco rated by law, for the custom 
house value, at 53 1-3 cents, is, in reality, intrinsically worth 35 
cents. 


ArT. X. Description of the Tread Mill, recommended by the 
Society for the improvement of Prison discipline. 


[ We lay before our readers a description of anew mode of punishmnet 
which has been introduced into many of the English prisons, and will 
be adopted, as we learn. in the Penitentiary of this commonwealth. 
By the politeness of the editor of the American Daily Advertizer we 
are enabled to illustrate the subject more completely by means of a 
wood-cut, which represents the prisoners as at work. A recent paper 
from London announces that the dread of these tread Mills had already 
contributed to diminish the number and enormity of those offences 
which they are intended to punish, 

We can scarcely suppress a smile when we hear of societies to alleviate 
the miseries of public prisons. They should rather be denominated 
societies for preventing the operation of the law. 4 prison is not a pro- 
per theatre for the exercise of benevolence. Such feelings will find 
abundant objects of commiseration in the streets, which, by judicious 
management, may be kept out of confinement. ] 


The attention of the society for the improvement of Prison 
discipline has long been devoted to the adoption of some plan for 
the effectual employment of prisoners. All attempts of this na- 
ture have heretofore been attended with considerable difficulty, 
but it is confidently anticipated that this invention will not only 
afford suitable employment, but act as a species of preventive 
punishment. Although but very recently introduced into practice, 
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the effects of its discipline have in every instance proved highly 
useful in decreasing the number of commitments; as many prison- 
ers have been known to declare that they would sooner undergo 
any species of fatigue, or suffer any deprivation, than return to 


the house of correction, when once released. 
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The annexed engraving exhibits a party of prisoners in the act 
of working one of the tread wheels ae the Discipline Mill, inven- 
ted by Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, and recently erected at the House 
of Correction for the county of Surrey, situated at Brixton. The 
view is taken from a corner of one of the ten airing yards of the 
prison, all of which radiate from the Governor’s house in the cen- 
tre, so that from the window of his room, he commands a com- 
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plete view into all the yards. A building behind the tread wheel 
shed is the mill house, containing the necessary machinery for 
rinding corn and dressing the flour, also rooms for storing it, &c. 
On the right side of this building a pipe passes up to the roof, on 
which is a large cast iron reservoir, capable of holding some thou- ` 
sand gallons of water, for the use of the prison. This reservoir 
is filled by means of aaron pump machinery below, connected 
with the principal axis which worksthe machinery of the mil); this 
axis or shaft passes under the pavement of the several yards, and 
working by means of universal joints, atevery turn communicates 
with the tread wheel of each class. 
The wheel, which is represented in the centre of the engraving, 
is exactly similar to a common water- wheel; the tread-boands upon 
its circumference are, however, of considerable length, soas to al- 
low sufficient standing room for a row of from ten to twenty per- 
sons upon the wheel.“ Their weight, the first moving power of 
the machine, produces the greatest effect when applied upon the 
circumference of the wheel at or near the level of its axles to se- 
cure, therefore, this mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is 
fixed up in an inclined position above the wheel, in order to pre- 
vent the prisoners from climbing or stepping up higher than the 
level required. A hand-rail is seen fixed upon this screen, by 
holding which they retain their upright position upon the revolving 
wheel; the nearest side of which is exposed to view in the plate, 
in order to represent its cylindsical form much more distinctly 
than could otherwise have been done. In the original, however, 
both sides are closely boarded up, so that the prisoners have no 
access to the interior of the wheel, and all risk of injury whatever 
is prevented. Pig ga 
y means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend at one end, and 
when the requisite number range themselves upon the wheel, it 
commences its revolution. The effort, then, to every individual, 
is simply that of ascending an endless flight of steps, their combi- 
ned weight acting upon every successive stepping board, precisely 
as a stream of water upon the float-boards of a water wheel. 
During this operation, each priscner gradually advances from 
the end at which he mounted towards the opposite end of the wheel, 
from the last man, taking his turn, descends for rest (see the plate) 
another prisoner immediately mounting as before to fill up the 
number required, without stopping the machine. The interval of 
rest may then be portioned to each man, by regulating the number 


*The wheels erected at the House of Correction at Coldbath-fields, 
are each capable of containing forty or more prisoners, and the joint force 
of the prisoners is expended in giving motion to a regulating fly, which, 
by expanding itself in proportion to the power, will keep any number 
ee twenty tothree hundred and twenty, at the same degree of 

ard labour. i 
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of those required to work the wheel with the whole number of the 
ng;—thus if twenty out of twenty-four are obliged to be upon 

e wheel, it will give to each man intervals of rest amounting to 
twelve minutes in every hour of labour. Again, b varying the 
number of men upon the wheel, or the work inside the mill, so as 
to increase or diminish its velocity, the degree of hard labour or 
exercise to the prisoner may also be regulated. At Brixton, the 
diameter of the wheel being 5 feet, and 5 twice in a min- 
ute, the space stepped over by eacli man is 2193 feet, or 731 yards 

er hour. 
$ To provide regular and suitable employment for prisoners sen- 
tenced to hard labour, has been attended with considerable diffi- 
culty in many parts of the kingdom; the invention of the Discipline 
Mill has removed the difficulty, and it is confidently hoped, that 
as its advantages and effects become better known, the introduc- 
tion of the mill will be universal in Houses of Correction. As a 
species of prison labour, it is remarkable for its simplicity. It re- 
quires no previous instruction; no taskmaster is necessary to watch 
over the work of the prisoners, neither are materials or instru- 
ments put into their hands that are liable to waste or misapplica- 
tion, or subject to wear and tear; the internal machinery of the 
mill, being inaccessible to the prisoners, is placed underthe man- 
ment of skilful and proper persons, one or two at most being 
required to attend a process which keeps in steady and constant 
employment from ten to two hundred or more prisoners at one 
and the same time, which can be suspended and renewed as often 
as the regulations of the prison render it 1 and which 
imposes equality of labour on every individual employed, no one 
upon the wheel being able, in the least degree, to avoid his pro- 
portion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in the yards radiating from the 
Governor’s central residence, places the prisoners thus employed 
under very good inspection, an object known to be of the utmost 
importance in prison management. At the Brixton House of 
Correction, with the exception of the very few confined by the 
casualties of sickness or debility, all the prisoners are steadily em- 
poed aneen the eye of the Governor during a considerable part 
ot the day. 

The classification, also, of the prisoners according to offences, 
&c. may be adhered to in the adoption of these discipline wheels; 
the same wheel or the same connected shafts can be easily made 
to pass into distinct compartments, in which the several classes 
may work in separate parties. In the prison from which the an- 
nexed drawing is taken, a tread-wheel is erected in each of the 
six yards, by which the inconvenience and risk of removing a set 
of prisoners from one part of the prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is not of a complicated 
nature, the regular employment they afford is not likely to be fre- 
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quently suspended for want of repairs to the machinery: and 
should the supply of corn, &c. at any time fall off, it is not neces- 
sary that the labour of the prisoner should be suspended, nor can 
they be aware of the circumstance; the supply of hard labour may 
therefore be considered as almost unfailing. . 3 
With rd to the expense of these W A it may be observ- 
ed, that although their original cost may, in some instances appear 
heavy, the subsequent advantage from their adoption, in point of 
economy, is by no means inconsiderable, and ıt is derived in à 
manner which must be most satisfactory to those who have the 
important charge and responsible control of these public, estab- 
lishments, viz. from the diminution in the number of persans com- 
mitted. Such have been the results already experienced at those 
risons where this species of corrective discipline is enforced. 
he arog to the country (in consequence of the reduction in the 
number of criminals) in the public charges for their apprehension, 
committal, conviction and maintenance, cannot but be considera- 
ble. 
It is unnecessary to occupy much time in proving the advantage 
which the invention of the Stepping Mill presents as a species of 
preventive punishment. Although but very recently intreduced, 
and hitherto but sparingly brought into action, the effects of its 
discipline have in every instance proved eminently useful in de- 
creasing the number of commitments. As a corrective punish- 
ment, the discipline of the Stepping Mill has had a most salutary 
effect upon the prisoners, and 1s not likely to be easily forgotton; 
while it is an occupation which by no means interferes with, nor 
is calculated to lessen the value of, those branches of prison regu- 
lation which provide for the moral and religious improvement of 
the criminal. 7 „ eae 
By a contrivance of machinery which we cannot here illustrate 
by a pee Arr. 
When the machinery of the mill has attained its proper speed. 
certain balls rise by their centrifugal force, so as to draw a box 
below the reach of a bell handle, which will then cease to ring a 
bell, placed in some convenient situation for the purpose. But 
should the men at the wheels cease to keep up the requisite speed 
in the mill work, the balls will descend, and a projecting pn on 
the box, striking the handle, placed in the propor situation for that 
urpose, will continue to ring the bell till they go on again proper- 
y; and, by this means, a certain check will be kept on the r- 
ers, and the governor or task master apprized, even at a distance, 
that the full work is not performed. 4. 
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For the Port Folio. 
Anat. X1.— Memoirs of William Pinkney, Esq. (With a Portrait.) 

WilLIAu Pinkney was born at Annapolis, in the state of Ma- 
ryland, ou the 17th March, in the year 1765. His extraordinary 
natural capacity was quickened and improved by a liberal educa- 
tion, in which his predilection for the classical writers of antiqui- 
ty was conspicuous. At a suitable age, he was placed, as an ap- 
prentice, with a druggist in Baltimore. Here he was found by 
the late Judge Chase, who, discerning in some of his juvenile ef- 
forts, the promise of future excellence, proposed to him the study 
of that profession of which he was hereafter to become a brilliant 
ornament. His indentures were cancelled with great cheerful- 
ness, by his employers, who found their gallipots neglected when- 
ever a book presented its powerful attractions. To what extent 
the kindness of Mr. Chase was exercised, we are not able to state, 
but there is reason to believe that the obligations of Mr. Pinkney 
were of no ordinary description. With unwearied industry he 
cultivated the advantages of this invaluable patronage; and on his 
admission to the bar, in 1786, he was perhaps unrivalled in legal 
learning, and the more elegant embellishments of polite literature. 
In these luxuries he indulged to the latest period of his profes- 
sional career; fascinating some by the richness of his diction, and 
delighting all by the variety and splendour of those illustrations, 
by which he enlivened the most elaborate arguments. 

In our country, a seat in the legislature of the state, is one of 
the first steps, which is taken by a young man of ambition, in the 
career of fortune and fame. Accordingly, we soon find Mr. 
Pinkney adding to the business of expounding laws, the more im- 
portant duty of framing them. He was one of the convention, 
which, on the part of his native state, adopted the present Con- 
stitution of the Union. He was a member of the legislature from 
the year 1789 until 1792, when he was promoted by that body, 
to a seat in the Executive council, Here he presided until the 
year 1795, when he was returned a delegate from Anne Arundel 
county. 

In the year 1796, the British treaty was ratified by the presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the clamour which was excited against it, 
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by the opposition of that day; and it was faithfully carried into 
effect, although the same party in the House of Representatives, 
contended that “they had a right, by withholding appropriations 
when they saw proper, to stop the wheels of government.” The 
wise and upright men who then regulated the machinery, would 
not sanction a doctrine so subversive of order. They considered 
a treaty which had been properly concluded as a law of the land, 
which the house was bound to obey; and they did obey it. 

One of the provisions of this treaty, requiring the services of an 
agent in London, Mr. Pinkney was appointed by general Wash- 
ington, a commissioner for that purpose. While in that city, he 
brought to a conclusion, a negotiation between the state of Mary- 
land and the bank of England. respecting a sum of money which 
the latter had received by way of deposit, from the colony of Ma- 
ryland, before the Revolution. It had been commenced by judge 
Chase and would have been successfully concluded by that gen- 
tleman, we believe, but for the commencement of hostilities, or 
some other cause which compelled him to leave Great Britain. 

Mr. Pinkney returned to his native country in 1804; greatly 
improved by the intercourse which he had maintained with many 
of the eminent men who adorned that period of English history. 
In his official business, he did not forget the more important claims 
of professional character. He was still a hard student, as every 
one must be, who aspires to become a finished lawyer; and he 
learned the severe discipline of an English court by a constant at- 
tendance at Westminster Hall. It was therefore not surprizing 
that when he resumed his seat at the bar, no one could perceive 
in him any want of readiness, in the most intricate conjunctures. 
In every case he took care to be fully prepared; if he was not, it 
was difficult to force him into the trial of a cause. He was too 
well versed in the ways of the law, not to be able to obtain, when 
necessary, the friendly aid of a little delay. A single day would 
generally be sufficient; but that day, and most of the intervening 
night, would be devoted to his object, with a degree of assiduity 
from which nothing could divert him. It is not intended to assert 
that he was inattentive to business or that when called upon, he 
was slow of apprehension. Our own observations concur with the 
more enlarged experience of others, in regarding him as unsurpas- 
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sed in promptness, regularity and diligence, in his office; no one 
more quickly perceived the strength or weakness of a cause; and 
his mind, at once rapid and comprehensive, was so thoroughly em- 
bued with legal principles, that he could instantly apply them to 
the case in hand; but when he entered upon the trial of a cause, 
he seemed to consider it as a public exhibition, in which public 
applause as well as a verdict was to be obtained. ‘To accomplish 
these objects all his powers were severely tasked. In the most 
palmy state of his fame, he seemed, on every such occasion, to 
disdain all that he had previously acquired and to contend as if 
he were then wrestling with fortune, for the first time, under the 
most desperate contingencies. 

In the month of May 1806, Mr. Pinkney was appointed a a 
Minister Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
in conjunction with Mr. Monroe. Their letters of credence au- 
thorized them to treat with the British government concerning the 
maritime wrongs. which had been committed by the subjects of 
that power, and the regulation of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the parties. When they arrived in London they found 
Mr. Fox’s party“ at the head of affairs. The illness and subse- 
quent demise of that statesman, presented serious obstacles to the 
progress of the negotiation. Lords Holland and Auckland were 

at length appointed to meet our Plenipotentiaries; and a treaty 
was concluded with them, on all the points which had formed the 
object of their mission, and on terms which they supposed their 
government would approve. But the arrangement did not suit 
the vie s of Mr. Jefferson, who was then the chief magistrate of 
this country, and he returned the treaty without showing even so 
much consideration for the judgment of our ministers as to com- 
municate the result of their negotiations to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. 

On the 8th March 1808 the secretary of state transmitted to 
Mr. Pinkney, a commission, as ‘successor to Mr. Monroe, in the 


„A most desperate and unprincipled faction:”—as they are justly 
denominated iu a letter from the king to Mr. Pitt. Vide Tomline’s Me- 
moire of the life . Mr. Pitt. Vol. I. p. 266. The party will never forgive 
the bishop for the publication of this letter. 
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legation at London. It is not our intention to follow him threugh 
all the perplexities in which this mission was involved. After en- 
deavouring, in vain, for the space of three years to obtain another 
treaty, he returned to his native country; and in 1812 he was ap- 
pointed attorney general of the United States. 

From that peried, he pursued his profession, with signal success, 
until 1816, when he was once more sent abroad, in a diplomatic 
capacity. The courts of Naples and Russia, formed the scenes 
in which his ardent mind was once more brought into collision 
with the stratagemsof European statesmen. From these missions, 
he soon returned to his favorite pursuits. | 

He was a member of the senate of the United States for a short 
period; but with this exception, the embassy to Russia, was the 
last of his public employments. — 

The public missions in which Mr. Pinkney was emplyed, occa- 
pied seven years of his life, for which he received about $ 120.000. 

In the latter end of February, 1822, he was seized with a fit of 
illness, occasioned by the great exertions which he had made in a 
cause, in which he was then actually engaged. It is said that he 
had employed himself a whole night in preparing for the labours of 
the ensuing day. He contracted a severe cold and was not able 
to deliver what had cost him so much toil and privation. Heen- 
deavoured to surmount these obstacles; but the struggle was too 
violent; he burst the cords of life; and fell on the theatre of his 
greatness and in the plenitude of his fame! 


ee 
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Wuen Mr. Henry James Pye was created Poet Laureate great 
expectations were entertained from his learning and genius. His 
first ode, however, on the king’s birth, was full of allusions to the 
vocal groves, feathered choirs, and such prettinesses. 

George Steevens read it, and immediately exclaimed: | 

„And when the Pix was opened 
The birds began to sing, ae 
And wasn’t that a pretty dish = --- 
To set before a King!” 


4 French Handbill.—Le Sieur Barthelemy aubergiste a Hieres 
a hotel St. Pierre, croit devoir avertir le public qu’il ae 
faire de tres grandes reparations a cet Hotel, les personnes qui 
leur feront ’honneur d'aller loger chez lui peuvent etre persua- 
dées qu’elles y seront recues a leur satisfaction. 
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On y trouvera de grandes Ecuries et des Remises pour toute 
sorte de voitures. 


Cette auberge a vue sur la mer et sur les jardins. 


«Mr. Barthelemy, having eating house to Hyeres at the Hotel 
St. Peter, believe of his dubty, to advise the gentlemans that have 
make great reparations to his hotel. . 

The gentlemans, whom shall favorize him to come in his house, 
can be persuaded to have one entirely satisfaction. 

They will find great stable and house for all coach sorte. 

This eating house have the sight upon the sea and gardens. 


A Scene in Court. 
Up rose Mr. „when D sat down, 
And stammer’d and stuck in the mud like a clown. 
„Mu give him some law,” cried a friend,“ and he’ll plead” — 
Pray do,” said the Judge, “ for he wants it indeed“ 


The Lawyer’s Patron.—Saint Evona, a lawyer of Britain, went 
to Rome, to entreat the Pope to give the lawyers a patron; the 
Pope replied, that he knew of no saint not disposed of to some 
other proſession.— His Holiness proposed, however, to Saint Evo- 
na, that he should go round the church of San Giovanni di Late- 
rano, blindfold, and after saying acertain number of Ave Mamas, 
the first saint he should lay hold of should be his patron. This the 
good old lawyer undertook, and at the end of his Ave Marias, stop- 
ped at the altar of St. Michael where he laid hold, not of the saint 
but unfortunately of the Devil, under the saint’s feet, crying 
out This is our saint, let him be our patron! 


A Tipler’s Epitaph. 
Here lie the remains of a jolly good fellow, 
Who, while he was hving, still lov'd to be mellow; 
Whose only employ, 'till by death’s arrow slain, 
Was to go to the cellar, and thence, back again. 


Crab Fishing.—Brickell, in his History of North Carolina,” 
are the following instance of the extraordinary cunning mani- 
ested by the racoon. It is fond of crabs, and when in quest of 
them, will stand by the side of a swamp, and hang its tail over in- 
to the water; the crabs mistaking it for food, are sure to lay hold 
of it; and as soon as the beast feels them pinch, he pulls them out 
with a sudden jerk. He then takes them to a little distance from 
the water’s edge, and in devouring them, is careful to get them 
crosswise in his mouth, lest he should suffer from their nippers. 


More Faithful than Favoured—Sir Harry Lee of Ditchley, in 


Oxfordshire, ancestor of the Earls of Litchfield, had a mastiff which 
guarded the house and yard, but had never met with the least 
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particular attention from his master, and was retained from his 


utility alone, and not from any particular regard. One night, as 
his master was retiring to his chamber, attended by his futhful 
valet, an Italian, the mastiffsilently followed him, up stairs, which 
he had never been known to do before, and, to his master’s as- 
tonishment, presented himself in his bed-room. Being deemed an 
intruder, he was instantly ordered to be turned out: which bein 
done, the poor animal began scratching violently at the door, an 
howling loudly for admission. ‘The servant was sent to drive 
him away. Discouragement could not check his intended labour 
of love, or rather providential impulse; he returned again, and was 
more importunate than before to be let in. Sir Harry, weary of op- 
position, bade the servant open the door, that they might see what 
he wanted todo. This done, the mastiff with a wag of his tail, 
and a look of affection at his lord, deliberately walked up, and 
crawling under the bed, laid himself down as if desirous to take 
up his night’s lodging there. To save farther trouble, but not from 
any partiality for his company, the indulgence was allowed. About 
the solemn hour of midnight the chamber door opened, and a per- 
son was heard stepping across the room. Sir Harry started from 
his sleep; the dog sprung from his covert, and seizing the unwel- 
come disturber, fixed him to the spot! All was dark; and Sir Har- 
ry rang his bell in great da aay in order to procure a light. 
The person who was pinned to tbe floor by the courageous mas- 
tiff, roared for assistance. It was found to be the valet, who little 
expected such a reception. He endeavoured to apologize for his 
intrusion, and to make the reasons which induced him to take 
this step appear plausible; but the importunity of the dog, the 
time, the place, the manner of the valet, all raised suspicions in 
Sir Harry’s mind; and he determined to refer the investigation of 
the business to a magistrate. ‘The perfidious Italian, alternately 
terrified by the dread of punishment, and soothed with the hopes 
of pardon, at length confessed that it was his intention to murder 
his master, and then rob the house. This diabolical design was 
frustrated only by the instinctive attachment of the dog to his 
master, which seemed to have been directed on this occasion by 
the interference of Providence. pani 
How else could the poor animal know the meditated assassina- 
tion? How else could he- have learned to submit to injury and in- 
sult for his well-meant services; and finally seize and detain a 
rson, who, it is probable, had shown him more kindness than 
is owner had ever done. It may be impossible to reason on such 
a topic, but the facts are indisputable. A full „ of 
Sir Harry, with the mastiff by his side, and the words, More 
faithful aa favoured,” are still to be seen at the family seat at 
Ditchley, and are a lasting monument of the gratitude of the mas- 
ter, the ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the dog. 


a ee tea ve spel 


* 


* . 
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Dog and Goose.—A Canadian goose, kept at East Barnet in 
Hertfo.dshire, a few years ago, was observed to attach itself in 
the strongest and most affectionate manner to the house-dog, but 
never presumed to go into the kennel except in rainy weather; 
whenever the dog barked, the gouse would cackle, and run at the 
8 180 she supposed the dog barked at, and try to bite him by the 

eels. Sometimes she would attempt to feed with the dog, but 
this the dog, who treated his faithful companion with indifference, 
would not suffer. This bird would not go to roost with the others 
at night, unless driven by maim force; and when in the morning 
they were turned into the field, she would never stir from the 
gard gate, but sit there the whole day in sight of the dog. At 

ength orders were given that she should no longer be molested; 
being thus left to herself, she ran about the yard with him all 
night, and what was particularly remarkable, whenever the dog 
went out of the yard and ran into the village, the goose always 
accompanied him, contriving to keep up with him by the assistance 
of her wings, and in this way of running and flying, followed him 
all over the parish. This extraordinary affection of the goose to- 
wards the dog, which continued till his death, two years after it 
was first observed, is supposed to have originated in his havin 
saved her from a fox, in the very moment of distress. While the 
dog was ill, the goose never quitted him day nor night, not even 
to feed; and it was apprehended that she would have been starv- 
ed to death, had not a pan of corn been set every day close to the 
kennel. At this time, the goose generally sat in the kennel, and 
would not suffer any one to approach it, except the person who 
brought the dog’s, or her own food. The end of this faithful bird 
was melancholy; for when the dog died, she would still keep pos- 
session of the kennel; and a new house-dog being introduced, 
which in size and colour resembled that lately lost, the poor goose 
was unhappily deceived, and going into the Kennel as usual, the 
new inhabitant seized her by the throat and killed her. 


4 Calculating Crow.—A Scotch newspaper of the year 1816 
states, that a carrion crow, perceiving a brood of fourteen chick- 
ens, under the care of the parent hen, on a lawn, picked up one; 
but ona young lady oprig the window and giving an alarm, the 
robber Uoo his prey. In the course of the day, however, the 
plunderer returned, accompanied by thirteen other crows, when 
every one seized his bird, and carried off the whole brood at once. 

Are Beasts mere Machines?—Dr. Arnaud d’Antilli one day 
talking with the Duke de Liancourt upon the new philosophy of 
M. Descartes, maintained that beasts were mere machines, and 
had no sort of reason to direct them; and that when they cried or 
made a noise, it was only one of the wheels of the clock or ma- 
chine that made it. The duke, who was of a different opiniom, 
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replied, “I have now in my kitchen two turnspits, who take their 
turns regularly every other day to get into the wheel; one of them, 
not liking his employment, hid himself on the day that he should 
work, so that his companion was forced to mount the wheel in his 
stead, but crying and wagging his tail, he madea sign for those in 
attendance to fellow him, he immediately conducted them to a 
gardh, where he dislodged the idle dog, and killed him imme- 
lately.’ 


A Good Finder —One day, when Dumont, a tradesman of the 
Rue St. Denis, was walking in the Boulevard St. Antoine with a 
friend, he offered to lay a wager with the latter, that if he were to 
hide a six livre piece in the dust, his dog would discover and 
bring it tohim. The wager was accepted, and the piece of mo- 
ney secreted, after being carefully marked. When the two had 
proceeded some distance from the spot, M. Dumont called to his 
dog that he had lost something, and ordered him to seek it. Ca- 
niche immediately turned back, and his master and his compa- 
nion pursued their walk to the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile a trav- 
eller, who happened to be just then returning in a small chaise 
from Vincennes, perceived the piece of money which his horse had 
kicked from its hiding place; he alighted, tovuk it up, and drove to 
his inn, in the Rue Pont-aux-choux. Caniche had just reached the 
Aap in search of the lost piece, when the stranger picked it up. 

e followed the chaise, went into the inn, and stuck close to the 
traveller. Having scented out the coin which he had been order- 
ed to bring back in the pocket of the latter, he leaped up inces- 
santly at and about him. The traveller supposing hım to be some 
dog that had lost or been left behind by his master, regarded his 
different movements as marks of fondness; and as the animal was 
handsome, he determined to keep him; he gave him a good sup- 
per, and on retiring to bed, took him with him to his chamber. 

o sooner had he pulled off his breeches, than they were seized 
by the dog; the owner, conceiving that he wanted to play with 
them, took them away again. The animal began to bark at the 
door, which the traveller opened, under the idea that the dog want- 
= to go out. Caniche snatched. up the breeches and away he 

ew. 

The traveller posted after him with his night-cap on, and lite- 
rally sans culotte. Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of gold 
Napoleons, of forty francs each, which was in one of the pockets, 
gave redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full speed to 

is master’s house, where the stranger arrived a moment after- 
wards, breathless and enraged. He accused the dog of rob- 
bing him, “Sir,” said the master, “my dog is a very faithful 
creature; and if he has run away with your breeches, it is because 
you have in them, money which does not belong to you.” The 
traveller became still more exasperated. “ Compose yourself, 
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sir,” rejoined the other, smiling, „without doubt there is in your 
purse a six livre piece, with such and such marks, which you fave 
picked up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and which I threw down 
there with the firm conviction that my dog would bring it back 
again. This is the cause of the robbery which he has committed 
upon you.” The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment; he 
delivered the six livre piece to the owner, and could not forbear 
caressing the dog which had given him so much uneasiness, and 
such an unpleasant chase. 


ART. XITl.— Poetry. 
For the Port Folio, 


Tom y Violin. 


The time has been thy magic strain, 
Could kindle mirth, and banish pain, 
Could Passion’s angry course restrain, 
And calm her frantic revelry. 
By jolly boys surrounded, 
Thy chords so sweetly sounded, 
That every bosom bounded, 
With the sound of thy joy. 


But when the heart is wounded sore, 
It feels thy harmony no more, 
Thy languid lay it must deplore, 
And mourn thy nerveless melody. 
By sadness then surrounded, 
Thy tuneless chords confounded, 
Can ne’er again be sounded, 
To thy wounded master’s joy! 
VALERIUS. 
Wrightsborough, Ga. 


From the Enquirer. 
Ode to Philobombos.* 


« Unci Puer monstrator Aratri.” — Virgil. 
Great PHILOBOMBOS! When wilt thou prepare 


This ode was written in April 1819, on reading a letter said to have 
been addressed to the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, by a celebrated cbar- 
acter in New York, together with a PRESENT OF A PLOUGH; as 
published in the New York papers about that time. By a late article 
in the papers from the same quarter, it appears, that the learned gentle- 
man by whom the present was made has, (as was expected by the 
Author of the Ode, at least,) received in return, a present of a costly 
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Another present for the Russian Bear;t 

And, like Triptolemus, drawn through the air, 
In chariot light, by snakes,} a pair: 

Fly over land, and seas, the precious gift to bear? 


Or hadst thou, rather, by Sea Serpents drawn, 
Plough up the ocean, and destroy the spawn, 
Of codfish, lyng, and herrings, and white shad? 
(Enough to stake the Yankees all run mad!) 
Or coupled to the tail 
Of that no fish§ of thine a whale! 
Great Neptune and his Tritons all defy, 
With THEE, in ploughing the great deep to vie? 


Great POLYMATH! I see thee, yoking to thy plough. 
Old Bruin’s shaggy race, with savage brow; 
Lions and tigers, elephants and moles; 
And all that live in dens, or live in holes! 
Thy GEORGICAL UTENSIL proud to draw, J 
All shall at once renounce great Nature’s law, 
The Hippopotamus his waters quit, 
And e’en the MAMMOTH to THY PLOUGH submit. 


PUPIL of CERES! if thou could’st but yoke 
The Bear and Lion to the plough, 


diamond ring from the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, valued at about 
10,000 roubles, or ONE THOUSAND AMERICAN GOLDEN EA- 
GLES ! !!———T hus has the plough yielded one good crop already. 


+ The RUSSIAN BEAR being one of the titles, formerly bestowed on 
the CZAR, PETER THE GREAT, by English authors, there can be 
no doubt it must be acceptable to his illustrious representative, the pre- 
sent AUTOCRAT. 


For the flight of Triptolemus, over Europe and Asia, in a chariot 
drawn by serpents, see Ovid’s Metam. lib. v. fab. 11. 
“ Geminos Dea fertilis angues, 
« Curribus admovit,” Sc. 


§ * Of that no Fish of thine, a W HALE.” The present generation 
has been informed, by the great personage to whom this ode is address- 
ed, hat A WHALE IS NOT A FISH’! 


|| Moles appear to have a natural talent for ploughing; as Philobom- 
bos is a great anatomist, as well as every thing else, perhaps some 
valuable improvement in the construction of ploughs, might be made by 
an accurate examination of the snout, or georgical utensil of the mole. 


T “Thy GEORGICAL UTENSIL proud to draw.“ This classi- 
cal and most appropriate denomination for the instrument which stu- 
pid rustics call a plough, will be found in the elegant letter of PHILO- 
BOMBOS to the AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
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(And, not to joke! [BOYS turn; 
KINGS, EMPERORS and AU'TOCRATS to PLOUGH- 
And all that countries waste and cities burn; 

Thou would’st deserve the praise and acclamation 
Of every civilized and peaceful nation: 
But, if thine only purpose be to flatter 
CROWN’D HEADS and AUTOCRATS; 
Or if thy liberal heart doth burn 
For ROYAL PRESENTS, in return,* 
I'd rather see thy plough destroy’d by rats, 
And hear ten thousand hungry blackbirds chatter, 
Than read, again, thy FULSOME LETTER! 
ANTI-PARASITUS. 


* Or if thy liberal heart doth burn. 
For ROYAL PRESENTS in return.” &c. 

« On a certain occasion when it was customary to make some little 
present to the Sovereign, as a token of attachment and respect, the cele- 
brated poet Euripides did not appear among the crowd of flatterers and 
courtiers, who were eager to acquit themselves of their duly towards 
Archelaus, then king of Macedon: and when Archelaus slightly noticed 
his neglect, Euripides replied, “ When a poor man gives be asks.” —Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis, vol. 4, 15. The late king of Hayti, of African 
memory, may also be referred to as understanding a present, on 
a similar occasion, with that which gave occasion to the preceding Ode, 
inthe same manner as Euripides, and the present EMPEROR OF ALL 
THE RUSSIAS, appearto havedone. The sage Doctor may now say 
with the Athenian miser to whom Horace alludes in one of bis Satires: 
Populus me sibi‘at; at mihi plaudo, 

e simul ac numeros contemplor in arca.” 


which, for the information of the unlearned vulgar, may be thus transla- 
ted! 


« The people HISS! but cannot STING: 
«I LAUGH;—and WEAR MY DIAMOND RING.” 

1st. QUÆRE.—Hath the lucky doctor entered his diamond ring at the 
custom-house, and paid, or secured the duties upon it, according to its 
estimated, or real value? Or are valuable presents made by great mon- 
archs to great philosophers supposed to be exempted from those bur- 
thens, which every importer of a meta! button or a nail. is compelled to 
pay, according to its value? If so, in what act of Congress can this ex- 
emption be found? 

And. If this valuable present hath not been entered at the custom-house, 
as all articles of jewelry, (as well as metal buttons and nails) are directed 
to be entered, and the duty thereon paid or secared to be paid, is 
not the ring itself forfeited to the United States, for a breach of the 
laws respecting customs and duties, on foreign goods, imported into the 
United States—Or, in other words, for a fraud upon the customs? 

May 21, 1821. ANTI-PARASITUS. 
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Poetry. 
The old Maid’s Prayer to Diana, 


ATTRIBUTED TO LADY ELEANOR BUTLER, 


One of the Ladies of Llandgullyn. 


Since thou and the stars, my dear Goddess decree 
That old maid as I am, an old maid I must be, 
Oh! hear the petition I offer to thee; 
For to bear it must be my endeavour. 
From the grief of my friendship all drooping around, 
Till not one that I loved in my youth can be found; 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 
Diana, thy servaut deliver! 


From the scorn of the young, and the ftouts of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled aw ay 
By the pert ones who know nothing wiser to say— 
Or a spirit to laugh at them, give her. 
From repining at fancied neglected desert, 
Or vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness, or slatternly dirt, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 
From humour uncheck’d, that most obstinate elf, 
From every unsocial attention to self, 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever— 
From the vapourish freaks, hypocritical airs, 
Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted from cares, 
From impertinent meddling in other’s affairs, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From the erring attachment of desolate souls, 
From the love of Spadille, or of Matador boles, 
Or of lap-dogs, or parrots, and monkeys, and owls, 
Be they ne’er so uncommon or clever; 
But chief from the love with all loveliness flown, 
Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 
On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown, 
Oh! Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From spleen at beholding the young more caress’d, 
From pettish asperity tartly express'd, 
From scandal, detraction, and every such pest, 
From all, thy true servant deliver! 
Nor let satisfaction depart from her lot, 
Let her sing if at ease, and be patient if not, 
Be a ares if remembered, content if forgot, 
i 


ll the Fates her slight thread shall disse ver! 
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For the Port Folio. 


Sweet and Sour. 


I love to rise at morning dawn, 

When fragrant flowers their sweets unfold, 
To trip it o’er the dewy lawn, 

But then—I always catch a cold! 


I love with Mary by my side, 

When dusty roads prevent our walking, 
To start upon a pleasant ride, 

But then my horse is always baulking! 


I love to skim along the lake, 

And watch my sail-boat’s rippled track, 
But soon the tide arrests the wake, 

And then—I have to row her back! 


I love in sultry summer’s day, 

When sleep sits heavy on my eyes, 
To lay me down and nap awdy— 

But then—I’m eaten up with flies! 


I love the cold delightful glass, 

Of sweet ice-cream, and iced sweet cake; 
But often eating it alas! 

My head is always sure to ache! 


T love to taste the bottle’s joy, 
The brandy’s ruby tint to view; 
But even this has its alloy, 
I drink too much—and then I'm blue! 
VALERIUS. 
W rightsborough, Ga. 


ame mee 
EPIGRAMS. 


Cease, fairest Julia, lovely railer, cease, 
Of Edith’s faults the number to increase; 
Into her failings with less rigour pry, 
Nor view- her beauties with so keen an eye. 
Tis clearly seen, and you'll allow 'tis true, 
Her greatest fault is not resembling you. 
A man in France 
Began to dance 
Because one said fiddle—de—dee; 
When another would know 
Why he did so; 
He replied, “why fiddle did he?” 
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* So gross a rascal, 
As Mr. Mascall,” 
Cries Tom, “did you e’er know, Sir?’ 
Then I said in surprise 
Bless me, where are your eyes? 
In the streets you'll see many a grocer.” 


Arr. XIV. Literary Intelligence. 
For the Port Folio. 


Miss Wright’s Views of Society and Manners in America, finds 
no quarter among the critics of her own country. They are in- 
censed and disgusted at the malevolence which is betrayed by the 
lady when she speaks of the land of her birth. The Quarterly 
Review attributes the book to one of those wretched hirelings, 
who, under the assumed name of travellers, supply the radical 
press with the means of mischief. Ridiculous and extravagant as 
may be some of her panegyrics on the government and people of 
these states, and detestable as the feelings are, which she manifests 
towards her own country, we are not apprehensive that her views 
will do any harm at home. What the English suffer is felt too 
1 every man's business and bosom to need a prompter in 
Miss Wright, and the advantages, by which these evils are balanc- 
ed, are no less evident. 


Mr. Thomas M. Palmer, an accurate and industrious Printer 
of this city, has completed a aTi nious chart of the consti- 
tutions of the United States.” e have no doubt that the author 
has taken the proper pains to secure the praise of fidelity to his 
work. 


Mr. William Henry Ireland, who made himself pretty noto- 
rious, some years ago, by his “genuine remains” of Shakespeare, 
for which he will never be forgiven by the English critics who 
were deceived by his forgeries, has lately published a singular 
tissue of absurdity, under the title“ France for the t 
Seven years; or the Bourbons.” He represents Napoleon wee 
ing over the duke of Enghein,—declares that the Dauphin is sti 
alive—and attributes the death of Ney, the double traitor, to the 
Duke of Wellington’s jealousy! In his dedication he thus ad- 
dresses the Spaniards. 

“Cortez! Spaniards! hear me: and may the lesson I inculcate 
sink deep into your hearts. I would warn you of the Bourbons: 
your king is of the stock: therefore let the following unvarnished. 
truths stand forever recorded as foremost in your remembrances, 
which” (remembrances?) “demonstrate the policy of that Royal 
House from the year 1789 to 1822.“ 
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The indefatigable pen of Mr. Southey is employed upon a life 
of the Protector. 


From both public and private sources we learn that our coun- 
tryman, Geoffrey Crayon, continues to enjoy the friendship and the 
munificent patronage of the British people. He is a good humour- 
ed gentleman, who sees every thing about him with a disposition 
to be pleased; and therefore no man is better entitled to chant 
the words of the old song “My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
His varied excellencies have been extolled by all parties: —even 
the radicals of the Examiner, and the whigs of the Edinburg, 
have for once exchanged the whine of complaint for the notes of 
praise. 


The memoirs of the life and writings of Lord Byron, with anec- 
dotes of some of his cotemporaries, is a contemptible catch-pen- 


ny. 


The Rev. A. Bishop has published “ Unitarianism a Perversion 
of the Gospel of Christ.” On this subject we should suppose that 
Dr. Millers Letters“ had left nothing further to be said. His 
book is emphatically a replique sans reponse. 


Halidon Hill, from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, has excited 
great attention in the critical fraternity of England. It is ex- 
travagantly praised by some writers, whilst others condemn it as 
altogether unworthy of the distinguished author. We do not 

ee with either class of these critics. The character of Swin- 
ton is sketched with the hand of genius; that of Gordon is too 
feminine for an aspiring young knight, and the Regent is repre- 
sented in such a ae as to inspire the reader with contempt. 
He has no sense of honour or feeling in his composition. The 
dialogue is feebly conducted, and if it were not for some animated 
descriptions of “ the tented field,” we should seek in vain for the 
spirit-stirring strain of Sir Walter’s muse, and that richness of in- 
vention which irradiates the dialogues of the Waverley novels 
with a perpetual sunshine of wit and humour. 


The British Review speaks in the following manner of Gray- 
don’s Memoirs, which we have repeatedly recommended to ublic 
notice;— We now lay aside this piece of auto-biography, with our 
best thanks to the unknown author for the amusement and infor- 
mation he has afforded us. He has spoken some truths, which, 
though not likely to be very popular among his countrymen, are 
not on that account, the less useful. ilis candid spirit towards 
this country deserves our acknowledgments. Happily, circum-. 
stances have so greatly changed since his volume was first publish- 
ed that we would hope some of his remarks will soon become ob- 
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solete. The despot of Europe is no more; England and France 
are no longer embattled in arms, and even their policy is, or ought 
to be, scarcely at variance. ‘The same pacific relation exists be- 
tween us aad our transmarine descendants in the new world. 
MAY NOTHING SHAKE THIS MUTUAL amity!* Let the United States 
be content with their own peace and prosperity; let them wisely 
concentrate their union, and extend their commerce, and promote 
their rising agriculture and manufactures, without mixing in the 
affray of European contests, or increasing their already too wide- 
ly stretched territories by an ill-advised ambition. If they are 
ambitious, let their ambition take a nobler range, let them exhibit 
to Europe a pattern of virtuous dignity and unperturbed peace; 
let them aspire above the artifices of foreign or intestine faction; 
let them expend their energies in promoting the morals, and edu- 
cation, and piety of every hamlet in the Union: and not content 
even with this, let them stretch northward and westward a 
friendly hand, not to destroy, or melt away, the pacific aborigines 
of their territories, but to extend among them the arts of civilized 
life, and the blessings of that holy religion, which their own ances- 
tors carried with them from these happy shores!” 


A complete translation into French of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, is now, for the first time, printing in Paris. The strong 
and massy sense of the moralist, arrayed in the light idiom of the 
Jen nation, will certainly offer a curious speculation to the stu- 

ent. We are pleased to observe the eagerness with which the 
sound literature of all parts of Europe is sought, and, by means 
of translations, carried to the closet of every reader. In propor- 
tion as this useful intercourse is cultivated, national prejudices 
will disappear, and public writers become ashamed of slash 
to the worst passions of human nature by partial and exaggerat 
exhibitions of national depravity. 


* An aspiration in which the critics will be joined by every man of 
sound head, and sound heart, in both countries. Ed. P. F. 
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For the Port Folio. 
Art. I.— The Bachelors’ Elysium. 


Mr. OLpschoor, | 
I passep an evening lately in company with a number of young 
ersons, who had met together for the laudable purpose of spend- 
ing a merry Christmas; and as mirth exercises a prescriptive right 
of sovereignty at this good old festival, every one came prepared 
to pay due homage to that pleasant deity. The party was opened 
with all the usual ceremonies; the tea was sipped, the cakes prais- 
ed, and Sir Walter Scott’s last novel criticised; and such was the 
good humour which prevailed, that although our fair hostess threw 
an extra portion of bohea into her ter-pot, not a breath of scandal 
floated among the vapours of that delightful beverage. An aged 
entleman who happened to drop in, at first claimed the privi- 
Tene: as “an old Revoluter,” of monopolising the conversation, and 
entertained us with facetious tales, told the fiftieth time, of Tar- 
leton’s trumpeter, general Washington’s white horse, and governor 
Mifflin's cocked hat, with occasional pathetic digressions relating 
to bear-fights and Indian massacres. The honest veteran, how- 
ever, who was accustomed to retire after smoking one pipe, soon 
grew drowsy, and a similar affection, by sympathy I suppose, be- 
gan to circulate among his audience, when our spirits received a 
new impulse from an accidental turn of the conversation from 
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three-cornered hats and horses, to courtship and 1 e. The 
relative advantages of married life and celibacy were discussed 
with great vivacity, and as there were a number of old bachelors 
and antiquated maidens present, who had thought deeply and feel- 
ingly on the subject, and were therefore abie to discuss it with 
singular felicity, the ladies’ side of the question had greatly the 
5 A gentleman who had reluctantly left the card- table 
to join the ladies, gave his opinion that life was like a game of 
cards—a good player was often eucred by a bad partner—he 
thought it wise, therefore, to play alone. Perhaps,” said a fair 
miss, “ a good partner might assist you.” „Thank you, madam,” 
said he, “ courting a wife is nothing more than cutting for part- 
mers— no one knows what card he may turn.” My friend Absalom 
Sqvaretoes gravely assured us that he had pondered on this subject 
long and deeply, and it had caused him more perplexity than the 
banking system, or the Missouri question; that there were several 
ladies whom he might have lad, and whom, at one time or another, 
he had determined to marry, “ but,” continued he, arching his eye- 
brows with a dignity which the great Fadladeen might have envied, 
“the more I hesitated, the less inclination I felt to try the experi- 
ment, and I am now convinced that marriage is not the thing it is 
cracked up to be!”? Miss Tabitha Scruple, a blooming maid of 
three score, confessed that, for her part, she was very much of 
Mr. Squaretoes’ opinion—it was well enough for honest pains ta- 
king people to get married, but she could not see how persons of 
sentiment could submit to it— unless, indeed,“ she admitted, 
s congenial souls could meet, and, without mercenary views, join 
in the tender bond—but men are so deceitful, one runs a great risk 
you know!” | 

Mr. Smoothtongue, the lawyer, who had waited to hear every 
other opinion before he gave his own, now rose, and informed the 
company that he would conclude the case, by stating a few points, 
which had occurred to him in the course of the argument. He 
arean by informing us the question was one of pan importance, 
and that much might be said on both sides.—(“ Twig the lawyer”! 
said Squaretoes.) He said that so great a man as lord Burleigh, 
treasurer to queen Elizabeth, had written ten rules of conduct, 
which he charged his son to observe and keep next to the ten laws 
of Moses, and that the very first of them related to the choice of a 
wife. He pointed out all the unfortunate husbands mentioned in 
history, from Adam down to George the fourth, and, after detailing 
the relative duties and rights of baron and femme, as laid down 
in Blackstone, concluded with sundry extracts from Pope, whose 
works he declared he set more store to than those of any writer in 
the English language, except Mr. Chitty—He was interrupted 
by a young lady, who declared that Pope was a nasty censorious 
old bachelor —so he was. The lawyer replied, that as Mr. Pope's 
general character was not implicated in the present question, it 
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could not be properly attacked, nor was he called on to defend it 
and that, as long as his veracity was unimpeached, his testimon 
must be believed, which he offered to prove from <‘ Peake’s Evi- 
dence,’ if the lady desired him to arola authority. The lady 
assured him that she was greatly edified by his exposition of the 
law, and had no desire to see the books—but confessed that though 
she admired his speech very much, she was still at a loss to know 
which side he was on. “Madam,” said he, with great gravity, 
J admire marriage as a most excellent civil institution, but have 
no inclination to engage in it, as I can never consent to tie a knot 
with my tongue which I cannot untie with my teeth.” 

These opinions, coming from such high authority, seemed to set- 
tle the controversy, and the question was about to be carried nem. 
con. in favour of celibacy, when an unlucky Miss, whose cheeks, 
and lips, and teeth, ‘reminded one of pearls, and cherries, and 
peaches, while all the loves and graces laughed in her eyes, uttered 
something in a loud whisper about “ sour grapes,” which created 
a sensation among a certain part of the company, of which you can 
form no adequate idea, unless you have witnessed the commotions 
of a bee hive. I now began to be seriously afraid that our Christ- 
mas gambols would eventuate in a tragical catastrophe—and an- 
ticipating nothing less than a general pulling of caps, was medi- 
tating on the propriety of saving my own curly locks, by a preci- 
pitate retreat. Fortunately, however, another speaker had taken 
the floor, and before any open hostilities were committed, drew 
the attention of the belligerents, by a vivid description of Fiddlers? 
Green. This, he assured us, was a residence prepared in the 
other world for maids and bachelors—where they were condemned 
as a punishment for their lack of fellowship in this world, to 
dance together to all eternity. Here was a new field tor specula- 
tion. A variety of opinions were hazarded; but as the ladies all 
talked together, I was unable to collect the half of them. Some 
appeared to regard such a place as a paradise, while others seem- 
ed to consider it as a pandemonium. The ladies desired to know 
whether they would be provided with guod musick and part- 
ners; and I could overhear some of the gentlemen calculating the 
chances of a snug loo-party, in a back room. On these points our 
informant was unable to throw any light. The general en 
seemed. to be that the managers of this everlasting ball would 
couple off the company by lot, and that no appeal could be had 
from their decision. Miss Scruple declared that she had a mortal 
aversion fo dancing, though she would not object to leading off a 
set occasionally with particular persons; and that she would rather 
be married a half a dozen times, than be forced to jig it with any 
body and 5 Mr. Skinflint thought so long a siege of ca- 
pering would be rather expensive on pumps, and wished to know 
who was to suffer. Mr. Squaretoes had no notion of using pumps; 
he thought moccasins would do; he was for cheap fixings and 
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strong. Miss Fanny Flirt was delighted with the whole plan, 
provided they could change partners; for she could imagine no 
unishment more cruel than to be confined for ever toa single 
. Mr. Goosy thought it would be expedient for to secure 
ners in time, and begged Miss Demure to favour him with 
er hand for an etarnal reel. Little Sophy Sparkle, the cherry 
lipped belle, who had nearly been the instrument of kindling a 
war as implacable as that of the Greeks and Trojans, seemed to 
be afraid of again giving offence; but, on being asked her opinion, 
declared that it was the most charming scheme she ever Beard, 
and that she would dance as long as she could stand, with any body 
or nobody rather than not dance at all. 

During all this time I was lolling over the back of a chair, —a 
lazy habit which with many others I have caught since my third 
sweetheart turned me off—and was rolling and twisting the pretty 
Sophy’s handkerchief—for I can’t be idle—into every possible 
form and shape. I was startled into consciousness by the dulcet 
voice of my fair companion, as she exclaimed, “la! Mr. Drywit 
how melancholy 7 5 are! how can you look so cross when every 
body else is laughing? pray what do you think of the grand ball at 
Fiddlers’ Green?” «I never trouble myself, madam, to think about 
things which do not concern me.” ‘Qh dear! then you have no 
idea of going there?” Not I indeed,—I go to no such places. 
«And not expecting to inhabit the paradise of bachelors it is a 
matter of indifference to you how your friends enjoy themselves?” 
« No indeed; I sincerely hope that you may caper into each others 

aces, and romp yourselves into the best humour imaginable 
with the pains and pleasures of “single blessedness;” as for my 
single self, I intend, unless some lady shall think proper to stand 
in her own light, to alter my condition.” Having uttered this he- 
roic resolution I made my bow and retired. But the conversation 
of the evening still haunted my imagination, and as I sunk to sleep, 
neral Washington’s white horse, Sophy Sparkle, and Fiddlers’ 
reen alternately occupied my brain, until the confused images 
settling into a regular train of thought, produced the following 
vision. 

I thought that the hour of my dissolution had arrived, and I 
was about to take my departure to the world of spirits. The so- 
lemnity of the event which was taking place did not affect me, 
however, as it would have done, had the same circumstance oc- 
curred in reality; for my mind was entirely filled with the conver- 
sation of the previous evening, and I thought, felt, and died likea 
true bachelor. As I left the clay tenement which I had inhabited 
80 long, I could not avoid hovering over it for a moment, to take 
a parting view of the temple which had confined my restless spirit, 
and for which, I must confess, I had a high respect. I could now 
5 that time had made ravages in the features which had 
ately been mine, that I had not been aware of while living, and 
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that the frame which had carried me through a stormy world, was 
somewhat the worse for the wear, and I really felt a joy in escap- 
ing from it, similar to the emotions with which the mariner quits 
the shattered bark that has braved the billows through a long voy- 

Still, however, I felt something like regret in quitting my 
ancient habitation, and was beginning to recal to memory the 
conquests I had made in it, and the sieges it had withstood, when 
I was obliged to take my departure. Í had always thought that 
spirits flew out of a window, or up the chimney, but I now found 

at whatever amen have been the practice of others, mine was a 

ost of too much politeness to withdraw in this manner from a 

ouse in which I had been only a boarder; and accordingly I walk- 
ed deliberately down stairs, and passed through the parlour where 
several of my female acquaintance were talking of me. The cu- 
riosity which we have all inherited from our first mother, would 
have induced me to stop, had I not recollected that it would be 
very ill bred in me to listen to the discourse of those who were 
not aware of my presence, and that, 5 to the old saw, 
“ listeners never hear any good of themselves.” I therefore passed 
on, but could not avoid observing that the current of opinion was 
rather in my favour, and that those who allowed me no good qua- 
lity while living, now confessed that at least [ had ne harm in me. 
As soon as I reached the open air, my spirit began to ascend for 
some distance, and then floated modly towards the north. It was 
a brilliant evening, and as the stars shone with uncommon lustre, 
I could not help fancying them the eyes of millions of beauties, 
who, having made it their business to teaze the beaux in this world, 
were doomed to light them to the next. 

I do not know how long [ had been journeying when I discov- 
ered the sea beneath me, filled with mountains of ice, and I per- 
ceived that I was rapidly approaching the North Pole. I now con- 
gratulated myself upon being able to determine, by actual obser- 
vation, whether the Poles are flattened as some philosophers ima- 
gine, together with other questions of like importance to the hap- 
piness of mankind. But how great was my surprise when, on ar- 
riving at the place, I found that all the philosophers in the world 
were misiaken, except captain Symmes, and discovered only a 
yawning cavern, into which I was suddenly precipitated! 

I now travelled fur some distance in utter darkness, and began 
to be very fearful of losing my way, when I suddenly emerged into 
a new world, full of beauty, melody, and brightness. I stood on 
the brink of a small rivulet, and beheld before me an extensive 
lawn of the richest green, spangled with mi. lions of beautiful flow- 
ers. Clusters of trees and vines were scattered in every direction, 
loaded with delicious fruit. Birds of the loveliest plumage floated 
in the air, and filled the groves with melody. The garden of Eden, 
or the Paradise of Mahomet, could not be arrayed by a poetick 
fancy with half the charms of this Elysium, 
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While I stood enchanted with delight, a strain of musick stole 
along the air, resembling that which proceeds from a number of 
violins, tambourines, and triangles, and | was nota little surprised 
to recognise the well known air of Oh dear what can the matter 
bel“ At the same moment I perceived a female figure advanciag 
with a rapid motion resembling a hop, step, and jump. I now 
cast a glance over my own person, as a genteel spirit would na- 
_turally do at the approach of a female, and discovered, for the first 

time, that, although I had left my substance in the other world, I 
was possessed of an airy form precisely similar to the one I had 
left behind me, and was clad in the ined a suit of clothes made 
after the newest fashion, which I had purchased a few days before 
my death. I mechanically raised my hand to adjust my cravat, 
but felt nothing, and sighed to think that 1 was but the shadow of 
agentleman. As the figure came near, she slackened her pace, 
and struck into a graceful chasee forward, at the same time, mo- 
tioning to me to cross the rivulet, which I no sooner did than I 
involuntarily fell to dancing with incredible agility. The fair 
stranger was by this time close to me, and we were setting to 
each other, as partners would do in a cotillion, when she present- 
ed her right hand, and turned me, as she welcomed me to Fiddlers’ 
Green. I was now more astonished than ever; for although when 
I took the lady’s hand, I grasped nothing but air“ thin air“ 
yet she spoke and acted with precisely the grace, manner, and 
tone, of a modern fair belle. She was scceadinaly happy to see 
me at the Green—hoped I had left my friends well—and desired 
to know how I had been for the last twenty years—since she had 
seen me. [assured the lady that she bad the seas of me— 
that I was really so unfortunate as not to recollect my having had 
the honour of her acquaintance, and that I was totally ignorant 
of any thing that had occurred twenty years ago, as that was be- 
fore my time. She told me that it was useless to attempt to con- 
ceal my age, which was well known at the Green, an equally 
unpolite to deny my old acquaintance. Upon her mentioning her 
name, I recognised her as a famous belle, who had died of a con- 
sumption at the introduction of the fashion of short sleeves and 
bare elbows.—Having thus passed the compliments of the morning, 
my fair companion desired to conduct me to the principal manag- 
er of the Green, by whom my right of admittance must be decided, 
and, offering both of her hands, whirled away ina waltz. 

We soon came to a part of the lawn which was crowded with 
company, all of whom were dancing, and I was about to advise my 
conductress to take a circuitous course to avoid the throng, when 
she directed me to cast off, and right and left through it, a maneeu- 
vre which we performed with admirable success. On our arrival 
at the bower of the principal manager, the centinels danced three 
times, forward and back, then crossed over, and admitted us into 
the enclosure. My conductress now presented me to an officer 
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of the court, who, after cutting pigeon wing higher than my head, 
led me to his superior. The manager was a tall graceful person, 
dressed in a full suit of black, with silk stockings, shoes, and 
buckles; an elegant dress sword glittered by his side, but he wore 
his own hair, and carried a chapeau de bras gracefully under his 
arm. He is the only person in these regions who is permitted to 
exercise his own taste in the ornaments of his person. He was 
beating time with one foot, not being obliged, like the others, to 
dance; I was informed, however, that he sometimes amused him- 
self with a minuet, that step being appropriated solely to the ma- 
nagers, as the pigeon wing is to the officers of inferior dignity, 
On such occasions, an appropriate air is played, and the whole 
company are obliged to dance minuets, to the great perplexity of 
those ladies and gentlemen who have not studied the graces in the 
upper world. He received me with a polite bow, and desired me 
to amuse myself on the Green for a few moments, as he was not 
then at leisure to attend to me; by which I perceived that dancing 
gentlemen are every where equally fond of porone off business. 
On my return to the plain, I was attracted by the delicious ap- 
pearance of the fine clusters of fruit that hung trom the trees, and 
reached my hand to pluck a peach—but I grasped nothing! My 
fair companion was again at my side, and condescended to explain 
the mystery. “Every thing you see here,” said she, “ surprises 
you. You have yet to learn that marriage is man’s chief good, 
and they who neglect it are sent here to be punished. In the other 
world we had the substantial and virtuous enjoyments of life be- 
fore us, but we disregarded them, and pursued phantoms of our 
own creation. One sought wealth, and another honour, but the 
greater number luxuriated in idle visions of fancy. We were 
never happy but in imagining scenes of delight too perfect for 
mortals to enjoy. The heart and mind were left unoccupied, while 
we were taken up with frivolities which pleased the eye and ear. 
In the affairs of love, we were particularly remiss. Its fruits and 
flowers hung within our reach, but we refused to | are them. La- 
dies have danced off their most tender lovers, and many a gentle- 
man has gambled away his mistress. The flurry of dissipation, and 
the soft emotions of affection will not inhabit the same breast. We 
were to choose between them, and we chose amiss—and now be- 
hold the consequence! We are here surrounded by fruits and 
flowers that we cannot touch—we have listened to the same me- 
lody until it has become tedious—we are confined to partners not 
of our own choice—and the amusement which was once our great- 
est delight is now a toil. When alive our fancies were busy in 
creating Elysian fields—here we have an Elysiu m,—and we lead 
that life which maids and bachelors delight in—a life of fiddling, 
dancing, coquetry, and squabling. We now learn that they only 
are happy who are usefull and virtuously employed.” This ac- , 
coumt of the place which twas probably destined to inhabit, was 
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rather discouraging; but my attention was soon drawn, by fresh 
novelties. I was particularly amused with the grotesque appear- 
ance of the various groupes around me. As the persons who com- 
sed them were from every age and nation, their costumes ex- 
ibited every variety of fashion. The Grecian robe, and the Ro- 
man toga, the Monkish cowl, the monastick veil, and the blanket 
and feathers of the Indian, were mingled in ludicrous contrast. 
Nor was the allotment of partners less diverting. A gentleman 
in an embroidered suit led off a beggar girl, while a broad-should- 
ered mynheer flirted with an Italian countess. But I was most 
amused at seeing queen Elizabeth dancing a jig with a jolly cob- 
bler, a person of great bonhommie, but who failed not to apply the 
strap when his stately partner moved with less agility than com- 
ported with his notions. When she complained of his cruelty, he 
reminded the heard-hearted queen of her. cousin Mary and lord 
Essex. Several of her maids of honor were dancing near her with 
catholick priests, and I could perceive that the latter took 
delight in jostling the royal lady, whenever an opportunity offered. 
My attention was withdrawn from the dancers by the approach of 
a newly deceased bachelor, whose appearance excited universal 
attention. He was a tall, gaunt, hard featured personage, whose 
beard had evidently not known the discipline of the razor for a 
month before his decease. His feet were cased in mocasins, and 
his limbs in rude vestments of buckskin; a powder-horn and pouch 
were suspended from his shoulders, and a huge knife rested in his 
Wa knew him at once to be a Aunter who had been chasi 
eer in the woods, when he ought to have been pursuing dears 
another description. I determined to have a little chat with him, 
and approaching, asked him how he liked Fiddlers’ Green. «I 
don’t know, stranger,” said he, scratching his head. “I’m rather 
jubus that I've got into a sort of a priminary here.“ I expressed 
my surprise at his not admiring a place where there were so man 
fine ladies. Why as to the matter of that,” said he, “ there’s a 
wonderful smart chance of women here,—that are a fact, —and 
female society are elegant,—for them that likes it—but, for my 
part, Pd a heap rather camp out by the side of a cane-brake, where 
there was a good chance of bears and turkeys.” „But you forget,” 
said I,“ that you have left your flesh and blood behind you.” 
« That are a fact, said he, “I feel powerful weak—but I don’t 
like the fixens here, no how—TI’m a *bominable bad hand among 
women—so I'd thank 'em not to be cutting their shines about me.” 
“ But, my friend, you will have to turn in directly, and dance 
with some of them.” “I reckon not,’ said he, —“ if I do, Pll 
agree to give up my judgment,—but if any of 'em have a mind to 
run or jump for a half pint, I'd as leave go it as not. This gen- 
tleman was followed by another, who came in a still more “ ques- 
tionable shape.” The polite por could not suppress a smile, 
while the ill-bred burst into peals of obstreperous laughter. I easily 
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recognised him to be a dandy; and as he, with several other newly 
arrived spirits, were hastening to the manager’s court, I repaired 
thither also, in hopes of obtaining an audience. 

(To be inued.) 


Arr. II.— Trarels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylo- 
nia, c. during the years 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820, by Sir 
Ropert Ker Porter; with numerous engravings of Portraits, 
Costumes, Antiquities, &c. 2 vols. 4to. London: Longman & Co. 
1821. 


Tue present volume contains an account of a journey from Pe- 
tersburg southward to the frontiers of Russia, thence through Geor- 
gia and Persia, as far as Shiras. The author set out from Peters- 
burgh oth August, 1817, and arrived at Shiras on the 2d July in 
the following year. He had resolved .to pursue his journey farther; 
but was prevented by the state of his health, which had suffered 
by a long and continued exposure to a hot sun. He was in conse- 
quence obliged to return to Ispahan. 

Such a journey, as every one will at once perceive, must have 
afforded ample opportunities both of observation and remark, and 
these opportunities Sir R. has certainly not neglected. His work 
contains much curious and interesting information,—all that we 
could possibly expect from a passing traveller, whose survey of 
the objects which he describes must be slight and superficial, suf- 
ficient no doubt for the delineation of what can be actually seen, 
but not equally so for any accurate estimate of the national charac- 
ter or resources. Of these he may no doubt catch occasional traits; 
but to estimate a people, we must not merely travel through their 
country —we must reside among them, and any thing, therefore, 
beyond a general notice of their manners or character resting on 
any other basis than that of long and patient observation, must be 
in some degree speculative and uncertain. Sir R. does not how- 
ever attempt any minute or highly finished delineations of local 
manners. He confines himself to general sketches of the habits 
and character of the numerous nations through which he passed, 
and in many cases, his views are striking and important. His ac- 
count of the policy of Russia in these remote provinces, which she 
has wrested from Turkey and Persia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea, and of the mountain range of Caucasus, and of the en- 
ergy with which she is establishing the empire of law and order 
in these distracted countries, is particularly interesting. Equal- 
ly so are the descriptive sketches which he gives of the mountain 
scenery of those wild regions, and of its inhabitants, who are rude 
and lawless in no common degree. But the wretched habits of 
Asiatic turbulence and disorder, under which those countries have 
been long suffering, are fast disappearing; European laws and 
manners have already taken root, and are making rapid progress; 
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a vigorous system of military police has been established for the 
preservation of order and peace; the unhappy natives are laying 
aside their predatory habits, the exercise of which is becoming 
every day more inconvenient and dangerous; and with the protec- 
tion given to property by the vigorous arm of a just and i 
government, industry and commerce begin to flourish, and the 
whole country to assume a new appearance of civilization and im- 
provement. All that the author relates of the great changes which 
the Russian conquests have introduced into those remote coun- 
tries will be found highly instructive and important; and whether 
it be that this subject is in itself so full of interest, we are dispos- 
ed to rest on this with greater satisfaction and pleasure than on 
any other part of his valuable work. In advancing into Persia, be- 
yond the verge of European manners, every thing connected with 
the people assumes a new and less inviting appearance. Every 
Where we find the civil institutions of society more defective—im- 
perfect, ill-devised, and tyrannical modes of policy and govern- 
ment—Oriental despotism in full rigour, and not softened by the 
state of manners, which oppose no barrier against the lawless ex- 
ercise of power. We find, according to our author’s account, a 
rince, humanely disposed, but totally destitute of the necessary 
elps for the enlightened administration of public affairs. We find 
a rich and splendid nobility, and the people starving, beggarly, and 
licentioue—the crimes of robbery and murder frequent in many of 
the public roads, notwithstanding all the precautions of the gov- 
ernment, and its barbarous modes of punishment. Among all 
classes we remark a lower tone, and a remarkable callousness, in- 
deed, of meral feeling—no regard paid to justice or humanity, and 
deeds of gross cruelty openly tolerated and practised, the bare no- 
tion of which would be shocking to Europeans. In visiting Persia, 
this traveller’s chief object seems to have been to survey the pre- 
clous remains of antiquity which are scattered over its surface. 
He accordingly proceeded to the chief seats of ancient magnifi- 
cence, he examined with great diligence the ruins of Persepolis, 
and took accurate sketches on the spot, of the different statues, 
ures, and bas-reliefs, with which he found the palaces and other 
edifices highly ornamented. He visited different places in which 
were ancient tombs, one of which he conjectures to have been the 
tomb of Cyrus, cut out of the rock. Of these he gives sketches, 
and au elaborate description; and such wonderful remains of anti- 
quity would appear to be well worthy of investigation. It would 
be interesting to see light thrown upon them by these who are 
skilled in this kind of lore; and illustrations of history and of man- 
ners, might, we have no doubt, be drawn from them. But it is unne- 
cessary to add, that such investigations require to be conducted 
with great patience and persevering study, and that without a 
large accumulation of previous knowledge, it seems impossible 
that the light of history can ever be kindled up from these materi- 
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als. Sir R. K. Porter does not seem to be always very felicitous 
or conclusive in his antiquarian speculations; conjecture frequent- 
ly supplies the place of sound reasoning; and, instead of extract- 
ing evidence from the authentic facts of history, he ranges amid 
the popular traditions of antiquity, and indulges in the most im- 
probable fancies. His descriptions of scenery and manners form the 
most interesting portion of his jouraal. 

Such being, rag et to our estimate, the general character of 
this work, we shall endeavour to lay before our readers a brief ab- 
stract of the information which it contains. 

Sir R. having quitted Petersburgh on the 6th August, 1817, as 
already mentioned, arrived at Odessa, on the Black Sea, about 
1220 miles distant from the Russian capital. His road lay through 
the boundless plains called steppes, into which this part of the Rus- 
sian territory spreads out, or through wild forests, with here and 
there occasional spots of cultivation. These steppes are vast tracts 
of grazing ground, covered with innumerable kinds of horned cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses, but giving nevertheless to the traveller a 
singular impression of loneliness, The cottages of the inhabitants 
were generally thatched and white-washed; but, as far as could be 


g jud from their inmates seen at the doors, their interior appear- 


ance did not seem to correspond to their cleanly exterior. Odessa 
is a flourishing place, containing 50,000 inhabitants. It was found- 
ed in 1796, and in 1817 was declared a free port. Its commerce, 
rticularly in grain, is extremely flourishing. Rapid fortunes 
have been already made by several of its merchants. Wages are 
high, and all articles of living are consequently dear. 
Travelling along the Black Sea, and visiting the different 
orts situated on its shores, namely, Nicolaieff, Cherzon, &c. Sir 
R. crossed the Dnieper, and arrived on the Don at New Tcher- 
kask, for the purpose of visiting the celebrated count Platoff. In 
the course of his journey he met with the same dreary wiiderness 
as before; and here he encountered a new and alarming phenome- 
non, namely, the conflagration for miles around of the high grass 
dried under the heat of the sun, and prepared from the smallest 
spark to burst into an unquenchable flame. Such fires, it is well 
known, often threaten destruction to the unwary traveller in the 
parched plains of America. On the vast steppes of Russia, fires of 
this nature continue their ravages for many days, consuming all 
the outstanding corn, racks, cottages, and every thing which is 
found in its destructive path. One of these grass fires is thus de- 
scribed by our author. i 
s“ This spectacle was even more awful than the one I had for- 
merly witnessed. Then we viewed it at a distance, here we were 
in its very centre. The actual road was free from conflagration, 
having nothing for the burning element to feed on; but all around, 
the whole surface of the earth was covered with a moving mass ef 
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flame. The effect produced was an 1 ere y interminable avenue, 
‘dividing a sea of fire. The height of the flame could not be more 
than two or three feet from the ground; and on either side of our 
path the smoke was so light as to enable us to discern this tremend- 
ous scene, stretching to an endless distance. Not a breath of wind 
disturbed the atmosphere; hence it eat its devastating way over 
the face of the country with the steadiness and majesty of an ad- 
vancing ocean. During the course of my journey afterwards, I ob- 
served many blackened tracts, from fifty to sixty wersts in length, 
which had been so marked by one of these calamitous ignitions.” 
The towns through which he passed were mostly flourishing. 
That of Nicolaieff contains already 6000 inhabitants, and is rapid- 
ly increasing in size and population under the judicious adminis- 
tration of Adenia Greig. ft has a dock- yard, on which our author 
saw one 74 gun-ship and one frigate, which are on the stocks. 
An arsenal of this kind is, it appears, absolutely necessary to main- 
tain a navy on the Black Sea, the ships’ bottoms being liable to be 
corroded by the worm so well known in the tropical seas for its 
destructive effects. The town of Nicolaieff contains also a mu- 
seum. This evant has in general excellent pastures, on which 
are bred numbers of sheep from the ei ae Merinos,—a specula- 
tion that has proved extremely profitable, the climate being found 
exceedingly favourable, and the fleeces equal to any in Spain. 
The road from Nicolaieff to Kherson is generally over pasture 
plains, and is excellent. Kherson is a considerable town, and a 
naval depot, with an arsenal completely furnished with naval stores 
of every description. ‘The country towards the Don appeared lone- 
ly and dismal. Nota living creature was to be seen, and the post- 
houses established at convenient stations contained only rude in- 
habitants, generally a father and his sons, who, being appointed to 
this duty for a certain time, wait at each post till they are reliev- 
ed, when they return to their families. ‘These reside in some of 
the clusters of cottages which are seen scattered at intervals on 
the banks of the Don. On arriving at St. Demetry and Rostow, 
our traveller found that they were celebrating their annual fair, 
which he describes as a scene full of gayety and business. “I drove 
“along,” he observes, “amongst Cossacks, Kalmuks, Turks, Tar- 
“tars, Russians, &c. all in their genuine costumes, bargaining over 
s“ every variety of purchaseable merchandise, spread out upon the 
% ground. Oxen, horses, and cart-wheels, tiae to be the great ob- 
“jects of sale.“ Wood also appeared in great estimation, and in 
many places enormous piles of it were reared up so as to block u 
the road. Cart-wheels were of every description and size, an 
were piled up in pyramids. Being anxious to meet Ceunt Platoff, 
Sir R. left Rostow, which is a place of considerable importance, in 
consequence of its lying on the road from Moscow, and other great 
towns, towards the coasts of Azoff and the Black Sea, and arrived 
the same evening at New Tcherkask, the capital of the country. 
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He was mest kindly and hospitably received by Count Platoff, 
who expressed the strongest feelings of gratitude for the reception 
he had met with when in England, adding that he considered him- 
self fortunate when circumstances brought any Englishman into 
his country, as it gave him an opportunity of 5 grati- 
tude. His palace is a fine building. A guard of Cossacks kept the 
gate; others with drawn swords were standing at the entrance, 
while officers in waiting. orderlies, with all the apparatus of mili- 
tary and princely state, occupied the passages and anti- rooms. 
Count Platoff's mode of living was in the best style; he dined at 
five o’clock; the wines which he chiefly used were from the Greek 
islands, although the count boasted, not without reason, of the red 
and white champaigne of the Don, which, when old, Sir R. ob- 
serves, is not inferior to the same wines in France. He commends 
also another sort of red wine which he drank here, as not inferior 
to any from Bourdeaux. It was made by a family of Germans, who 
had been brought fur this purpose from the Rhine. From these 
specimens our author seems to have little doubt that the vineyards 
of the Dnieper and the Don would, with due application of care 
and skill, produce wines to rival those of France or Germany. 
If such a valuable commodity could be produced, it would form an 
admirable staple in the commerce of the country, with which the 
valuable manufactures of Britain could be purchased to any ex- 
tent. Game of all kinds is abundant, particularly bustards, pheas- 
ants, partridges, &c. Fish is in equal plenty, and good cheer of 
every description is procured in great abundance, at a moderate 
expense. 

N hile our traveller was with Count Platoff, he was visited by 
his imperial highness the Grand Duke Michael, and, as may be 
supposed, every effort was made to do honour to the royal guest. 
On this occasion the warlike manners of the people were conspicu- 
ous. The whole town was in motion; nothing was to be seen but 
men and horses running to and fro, and squadrons of artillery 
moving in every direction; so that the whole had the appearance 
of preparations for the reception of an enemy rather than of an 
honoured prince. The road was lined by dismounted Cossacks; 
and at the gate of the city a splendid tent was pitched, which con- 
tained Count Platoff and his suite. The plains were covered with 
a mixed population of all ages, sexes and conditions, Tartars, Kal- 
muks, Russians, on foot, in carriages, in waggons, or on horse- 
back. The arrival of the prince was celebrated, according to the 
usual forms observed on these occasions, by the firing of cannon, 
by military reviews, dinners, balls and suppers. The prince set 
out an on the morning of the third day after he arrived, and 
our author resolved also, without farther delay, to prosecute his 
journey into Persia, Count Platoff promised to farther his views, 
and to guarantee the security of his route as far as 'Teflis, the 
capital of Georgia. 
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Our author accordingly set out on his laborious journey on the 
23d September, and here his hardships may be said to have com- 
menced. Crossing at Nishnoy Egorlisky, into the government of 
Caucasus, the country and the inhabitants begin to assume a new 
and more wild character. At the village of Tergifskoy, two Cos- 
sacks were given him for an escort; they were of low stature, of 
rugged visages, and their garb was after the most savage fashion. 
9 had on their heads a small cloth cap, bound with sheepskin 
or fur; and on their body a thick vest, which, falling to the knee, 
met a pair of loose trowsers which were stuffed into their boots. 
Their arms were a musket slung across their shoulders, and 
tected from the damp by a hairy case; a straight sword fastened to 
the left side by a belt around the waist; and a dagger of great 
breadth, from which depended a large knife. Their horse accoutre- 
ments are the same as those of other Cossacks; and both man and 
horse are in some measure protected from the weather by a sort of 
eloak made of the mountain goat, and manufactured in the coun- 
try. On quitting this village, and ascending the 1 5 beyond it, 
the mountain range of Caucasus first burst upon their view, and 
filled their minds with the most sublime emotions of wonder and 
delight. We select the following description. 

“ No Fen can express the emotion which the sudden burst of 
this sublime range excited in my mind. I had seen almost all the 
wildest and most gigantic chains in Portugal and Spain, but none 
gave me an idea of the vastness and grandeur of that I now con- 
templated. This seemed nature’s bulwark between the nations of 
Europe and of Asia. Elborous, amongst whose rocks tradition re- 
ports Prometheus to have been chained, stood, clad in primeval 
snows, a world of mountains in itself, towering above all, its white 
and radiant summits mingling with the heavens; while the pale 
and countless heads of the subordinate range, high in themselves, 
but far beneath its altitude, stretched along the horizon, till lost to 
sight in the soft fleeces of the clouds. Several rough and hage 
masses of black rock rose from the intermediate plain; their size 
was mountainous, but being viewed near the mighty Caucasus, and 
compared with them, they appeared little more than hills; yet the 
contrast was fine, their dark brows giving greater effect to the daz- 
aling summits which towered above them.” 

On approaching the mountains, the weather, which had been 
dually darkening, turned into a continued and drenching rain, 

in the midst of which they arrived at the town ef Alexandroff. 
The aspect of the country, as well as that of the inhabitants be- 
came gradually more wild and savage. ‘The natives of these moun- 
tains are habituated to a life of plunder; they lark in the mountain 
passes, and among the huge rocks; and sally out on the unprotected 
traveller, whom they overpower and murder before he is aware. 
There is no travelling here in safety without an adequate escort; 
and at certain distances along the valley which borders the Cau- 
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casus, and along its vast chain, guards of Cossacks are stationed, 
who watch day and night. A small hovel is built, near which is 
erected a sort of stage about 12 feet high, on which a Cossack 

ard takes his daily and nightly station to loek out, and, on the 
feast alarm, the horses picqueted beneath are ready for their mas- 
ters. 

At Mozdok, which is a flourishing little town on the banks of 
the Terek, a caravan sets out with a proper escort to cross the 
mountains of the Caucasus for Teflisin Georgia. The road is dan- 
gerous from the predatory habits of the natives, who are all moun- 
tain robbers, lurking in impenetrable fastnesses, from which they 
sally out upon their prey. Since those countries have come under 
the power of Russia, her firm and vigilant administration has in 
some degree repressed these banditti; but they are still formida- 
ble, as they associate in large bands, and are more than a match 
for any body of unprotected travellers. From the wild inhabitants 
of this country, bordering.on the Caucasus, Russia has formed a 
corps of Cossacks, known by the general name of the Cossacks of 
the line of the Caucasus, whose business it is to escort travellers, 
caravans, &c. and they are universally. reported to discharge their 
duty with singular valour and fidelity. 

n reaching the spot where the convoy for Teflis was to halt 
for the night, every thing bore the face of military watchfulness. 
The officer had taken a good position; arms were distributed amon 
the troops, who had all their posts assigned them; they consiste 
of 100 chasseurs, and 40 Cussacks, with a six-pounder. Fifty cha- 
. riots of salt, and as many of European merchandize; ten or twelve 

travellers on horseback, half a dozen carriages, and Sir R, K. Por- 
ter’s calache, and another, closed up the rear. The road lay along 
the Terek, through steep hills and gloomy ravines, breaking into a 
thousand wild and abrupt ascents and descents, and exhibiting all 
the wild varieties of mountain scenery. Our author’s description 
of these sublime and rugged prospects is lively and striking; and 
from his account of this Alpine country, it appears to be singular- 
ly picturesque and terrible. 

On our right (he observes) rolled the ‘Terek, breaking over its 
stony bed, and washing with a surge, rather than a flowing stream, 
the rocky bases of the mountains which rise in progressive accli- 
vities from its bold shores. The day had begun to clear about noon, 
and the dark curtain of vapours which had so long shut these stu- 
pendous hills from my sight, broke away into a thousand masses 
of fleecy clouds; and, as hey gradually glided downwards, exhal- 
ed into ether, or separated across the E of the mountains, the 
vast piles of Caucasus were presented to my view—a world of 
themselves—rocky, rugged, and capped with snow, stretching east 
mip west beyond the reach of vision, and shooting far into the 
skies. 
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After a laborious journey through these dreary regions, Sir R. 
scaled this sublime range of mountains, and arrived on the 12th 
October, at Teflis, the capital of Georgia. In the course of his toil- 
some march he séiftered extreme hardship—from the wretched and 
mountainous roads often lying through precipices—from the state 
of the towns and military posts on the route, which had no decent 
accommodations—and from the severity of the weather, which was 
alternately tempestuous, with either rain or snuw, or keen frost. 
Of the numerous tribes which are scattered through these wild re- 
gions, of their rude and predatory habits, of the general insecurity 
which attends travelling in such places, and of the vigorous and per- 
severing efforts of Russia to improve the country, and to reclaim 
its inhabitants to industry and peace, he gives a most interesting 
account. These provinces, it is well known, have been but lately 
acquired by the victorious arms of Russia. They are inhabited by 
a barbarous and disorderly race, who from time immemorial, have 
lived by plunder, and who are still averse from every peaceable 
occupation. The nature of the country, rugged and wild, full of im- 

netrable fastnesses and mountain 5 only to the natives, 
is favourable to such a mode of life, as it affords to those who know 
it, and are inured to scale its frowning heights, excellent oppor- 
tunities for way-laying and plundering defenceless travellers, and 
for afterwards escaping with their booty. The natives were ac- 
cordingly a lawless race of banditti, who pursued robbery and 
murder as a trade, which was handed down from father to son, and 
in which the youth were trained as to honourable war. Under the 
`- feeble and ill-regulated administration of Turkey or Persia, all 
these disorders had full scope, and robbery became the settled pur- 
suit of the whole community. On obtaining possession of these 
provinces, it was the first care of Russia firmly to repress all out- 
rage, and to control the turbulent propensities of its new sub- 
jects by a strict system of European police. This, however, was 
no easy task. Their disorderly habits had taken deep root, and 
were also greatly promoted by the wild and savage state of the 
country, in which there were no communications except such as 
were established for the convenience of robbery and murder, and 
were known only to the lawless people who inhabited it. Under the 
vigilant policy of Russia, roads, passable for horses and carriages, 
have been carried over these mountains; in many parts they have 
been cut through the solid rock with immense labour. Forts have been 
constructed at convenient stations to overawe the turbulent; and 
military officers, of known talents and of high rank, are appointed to 
the administration of these provinces, who are constantly at their 
post, superintending and encouraging the necessary measures for 
the peace of the country. By this wise policy some progress 
has been made towards the establishment of good order. A Rus- 
sian fort is a rallying point for those who are disposed to mo 
and peace, and under its protection a village is quickly formed, 
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which is gradually increased by new settlers. These, pursuing 
cultivation for a subsistence, acquire comforts and conveniences 
which they never before enjoyed; and hence it is expected, that 
their example may diffuse more humane manners to the distant 
tribes. This however must be the work of time. The present race 
must away before any great change can be effected on the 
face of the country, and in the habits of the people, and it can on- 
ly be by a perseverance in the present wise and energetic measures 
at this result can be produced. 

Teflis, the capital of Georgia, is distant about 1680 miles from 
Petersburgh. ‘The town is situated on the banks of the Kur, at the 
foot of a line of dark and barren hills, which gloomily overshadow 
it, and the whole aspect of the place seems to artike the dismal 
hue of the surrounding heights. 

*The hoary battlements above,” says Sir R. “and the still ma- 
jestic towers of the ancient citadel; the spires of Christian churches, 
and other marks of European residents; even their testimonies of 

t grandeur and present consequence, and what is more, present 
Phrigdian brotherhood, could not for some time erase the horrible 
dungeon-impression of Asiatic dirt and barbarism received at first 
view of the town.” 

The streets are narrow, intolerably filthy in wet weather, and 
dusty, in dry. The present governor, however, is improving the 
place by paving the streets, and by directing all the ruinous houses 
to be either repaired, or to be replaced by new ones. Our author 
visited the hot baths for which Teflis is celebrated. The water is 
procured from hot springs, which flow from the rocks at the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine, with which mingles a mountain stream. 
There are two ranges of baths, one for men, the other for women; 
the chambers which serve for the bath are excavated out of the so- 
lid rock, over whose surface the water originally flowed; and these 
are divided, under one vaulted roof, into different apartments, which 
are gloomily lighted by means of lamps. Sir R. went through the 
who le of these, and he gives a most disgusting account of the heat, 
filth, and stench which arose from such an indiscriminate collec- 
tion of all classes, mingled er in those confined prison-like 
apartments. He afterwards visited the baths alluted for the women, 
in which he was admitted without the least scruple, but from which, 
however, he soon retired, no way delighted with the exhibitions to 
which he was a witness. 

Sir R. remarks, that since this country of the Caucasus, includ- 
ing Georgia, &c. has come under the power of Russia, a change, 
and one not the most favourable, has taken place in the man- 
ners of the women. They have, it appears, lost their Asiatic re- 
serve, without acquiring European modesty. The disuse of that 
rigid seclasion and reserve which withheld them from the other 
sex, seems to have relaxed in their minds the obligations of female 
virtae. They have thrown off the bonds imposed on them by for- 
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mer customs, while they are totally insensible to ihe delicate re- 
straints of European manners. The great security to virtue is thus 
withdrawn. The introduction of the Russians has subverted one 
system of manners without establishing any other. The Asiatics 
have acquired, not freedom, but licentiousness, and this disadvan- 
e must be felt, until the change which is now going on be com- 
pleted, until the manners become thoroughly European, and until 
the necessary restraints and correctives grow up, to regulate that 
free and easy intercourse of the sexes which prevails in Europe. 
Our author describes at length the manners and customs of the 
Circassians and Georgians; and his descriptions are lively and in- 
teresting. But we have no room for long extracts, and must refer 
our readers to the work itself for farther details on this subject. 
He gives also a most striking account of the tremendous scenery 
of these mountain deserts, where every thing appears to be on a 
eater scale than in any of the Alpine countries of pion 3 l'he 
falling of a great mass of srow, dislodged by its own weight, or by 
long continued rains, is a phenomenon well known in mountain- 
ous regions, and is always attended with destructive effects. But 
the destruction occasioned by these avalanches, in the mountains 
of Caucasus, far exceeds what we ever before heard of. On the 
higher mountains, and among the immense and eae precipices 
with which this region aboynds, the snow accumulates 10 the 
course of centuries, until the load, gradually increasing, either 
sinks down by its own weight, or becomes too heavy for the rocks 
on which it rests, in which case the whole falls down with a dread- 
ful crash, and with wide destruction, into tite lower valleys. In 
June, 1776, the course of the Terek was stopt By one of these fall- 
ing masses of snow, and its impeded waters rosàto the height of 
258 feet, when, suddenly bursting through the rocky barrier which 
hemmed them in, they rushed forward in a wasting , spread- 
ing destruction far and wide. A similar scene took plage in 1817, 
by the falling of an immense mass of snow, from the mygataia of 
erial. The following is the description which is gives of this 
dreadful calamity. * 
As the avalanche rushed on, huge masses of rock riftedurom 
the mountain side were driving before it; and the snows ani 10 
of centuries, pouring down in immense shattered forms, and rad- 
ing heaps, fell like the fall of an earthquake, covering from hujat 
eye, villages, valleys, and people! What an awful moment wif? 
all was still! When the dreadful cries f man and beast wef 
heard no more, and the tremendous avalanche lay, a vast motionless. 
white shroud, on all around. l 
«The magnitude of the destruction will readily be comprehend- 
ed, when itis understood that the depth of the snow which thus 
rolled downwards in sight of the appalled inhabitants of the val- 
ley, was full twenty -eight fathoms, that is, 186 feet, and its extent 
more than six wersts. or four miles English. It immediately block- 
ed up the course of the Terek, whose obstructed waters beating up 
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in immense billows, foaming and raging against this arsine im- 
pediment, seemed at times ready to overtop it, but still repelled by 
the firmuess and height of the snow, it fell back on its bed with a 
roaring that proclaimed the dreadful scene to a vast distance. The 
overcharged waters then formed themselves into a lake, which 
spread down the whole valley on the river side of its tremendous bar- 
rier, thus completely barring all communication with Wlady Cauca- 
sus. Nearly twelve days elapsed before the river had sapped its pax 
through so immense a body. of consolidated snow, but when it did 
make an opening, its flood and fury, and devastating consequences, 
fell not far short of the dreadful ruin occasioned by the cause of 
its obstruction. Bridges, forts, every thing contiguous to its path 
were washed away in the torrent.” " 

Other risks besides those described beset the unfortunate tra- 
veller in these mountainous defiles. In summer the rocks which 
project from the steep face of the precipices, aeg loosened by 

ey rains, or the melting of the snows, tumble suddenly down, 
knocking off others in their fall, and crushing all beneath them. 

Sir R. set out from Teflis on the 7th November, and arrived 
without any accident at Erivan, within the Persian frontier, his 
road being through a rugged and mountainous country, covered in 
many parts with snow and inhabited by an equally barbarous 
race as that through which he passed. The ancient memorials of 
past greatness were scattered about, and in this wild and savage 
region there were some happy tracts, full of villages, and distin- 
guished b fertility, industry, and wealth. In some of these spots, 
our traveller found the most hospitable entertainment, being plen- 
tifully regaled with milk, eggs, butter and the most exquisite ho- 
ney. Arrived at Goumri, a post on the extremity of the Russian 
frontier, the European or Cossack escort was exchanged for one 
consisting entirely of natives, which the Russian general Yarmil- 
loff, whose attentions Sir R. strongly commends, took care should 
be sufficient for his security. Of this escort, which consisted of ten 
horsemen, we have the following picturesque description. 

„These men were all well armed, and capitally mounted, and, Í 
doubted not, could be desperate fellows should occasion call them 
forth, at least, so I might gather from their garb and faces, for 
never since I set foot amongst the Caucasus had I beheld a more 
murderous looking band of villains. Their chief was a brawny de- 
termined-visaged man, and wore round his neck a medal of the 
Emperor Alexander, which had been hung there with a ribband of 
St. George as a badge of his superior bravery during the late war 
between Persia and the Russian Empire. A pair of long Turkish 
pistols were stuck at his girdle, from which was suspended his sa- 
bre and a large knife. These, with a carabine slung across his 
shoulders, completed his arms. His dress was a mixture of Geor- 
gian and Turkish, and his horse, which was as wildly and efficient- 
ly caparisoned, seemed to possess equal fire with his master. The 
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whole of my escort under his command were armed in much the 
same way, and each carried four or five pouches filled with balls, 
cartridges, &c. ‘The morning being cold, several of them were 
wrapped in their bourkas, which greatly increased the savage air 
of their appearance.” 

With this escort Sir R. went to visit Anni, one of the ancient 
a fae of Armenia, and within the Turkish frontier. This once 
splendid city is now a heap of ruins, and a lurking place for reb- 
bers. Before arriving at the city, its towers were seen spreading 
to a vast extent along the horizon. On the south and east, the city 
was defended by a deep ravine, hrog which flows the Arpat- 
chai. On the south and west it was defended by high walls and 
towers of the finest masonry. Over the outer gate was sculptured 
a leopard or lion-passant; and on the flanking towers several large 
crosses were carved on the stone, and richly decorated with ex- 
quisite fret-work. Within the city, the ground was covered with 
hewn stones, broken capitals, columns, $ attered but highly oma- 
mented friezes, and other memorials of ancient magnificence. On 
the western extremity of the city, stretching nearly along its whole 
breadth, is the ancient palace of the Armenian kings, “ 80 superbly 
“decorated,” says our author, “within and without, that no de- 
“scription can give an adequate idea of the variety and ric’ ness 
“of the highly wrought carvings on the stone, which are all over 
“the building, or of the finely executed Mosaic patterns, which 
“beautify the floors of its countless halls.” The farther that oar 
author examined this city, the more was his admiration excited of its 
great magnificence. The capitals of the pillars, the nice carvings 
of the intricate ornaments, and arabesque friezes, surpass 
whatever of the kind he had ever before seen, and he would have 
remained longer, but he was warned by the approach of night to 
depart; for, however strongly guarded, and however bravely he might 
be defended, he might still be attacked and overpowered by a larger 
body of banditti, of whom he was assured there were numerous 
bands in the neighbourhood. Taking leave, therefore, with re t, 
df those ruins, among which lie hid such precious treasures of an- 
tiquity, he took a last look of the majestic relics of Anni, lying 8 
vast solitude on the gray and wintry plain. a 

ete bap was through a depopulated country, once the seat 
of wealth and improvement, now covered with the ruins of great 
cities, towns, villages, &c. and the haunt of saag banditti. 
These districts being on the common frontier of Turkey, Persia, 
and Russia, and a sort of border land, are naturally resorted to by 
robbers, as the most favourable scene for the exercise of their oc- 
eupations, and until the authority of Russia be pushed farther 
south, they must continue, as they at present are, a frightful wil- 
derness. | se 

As he journied in this direction, our author had a clear view of 
Mount Ararat, of which he gives a splendid description. The ic) 
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peaks of its double heads, (he 5 rose majestically into the 
clear and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed bright upon them, and 
the reflection sent forth a dazzling radiance, equal to other suns.” 
The inaccessible summits of this far-famed mountain have never 
been trodden by man since the days of Noah; and though various 
attempts have been made to scale its tremendous pyramids, they 
have all failed. The distance between the commencement of the 
snowy line and the summit, is so great, that no person could make 
his way through the snows and glaciers of this frightful region. 
He must perish with cold long before he could reach the summit. 
The two heads of this mountain are separated by a wide cleft, or 
rather glen. The larger head shows to the north-west, a broken 
and abrupt front, opening about half m down into a stupendous 
chasın, deep, rocky, and peculiarly black. 

Erivan being the first Persian town of consequence at which 
Sir R. K. Porter had arrived, he lost no time in waiting upon those 
in authority, for the purpose of making known the object of his 
visit, and claiming protection. He was conducted through a varie- 
ty of wretched streets to the fortress, and passing along through 
several bye-alleys, to the governor’s palace, he was ushered along 
two square courts, whence passing through a very small door-way, 
he ascended a few ruinous steps, crowded with natives. Havin 
5 under a curtain which was raised for the purpose, he foun 

imself in presence of the Sardar or the commandant, who gave 
him the most favourable reception, and sent to him an officer call- 
ed a mehmandar, with orders to provide him with every facility 
for prosecuting his journey. Erivan, having been so often the scene 
of devastation and massacre, has declined from its ancient magnifi- 
cence, and had this melancholy resemblance to all the other places 
visited by our author, in his way from Wlady Caucasus, namely, 
that ruins mingle every where with the habitable parts of the town. 
Its inhabitants, under the united effects of war and other calami- 
ties, have dwindled down to a scanty remnant, not exceeding 
15,000 persons. 

At Tabreez, whither our author proceeded by the shortest 
course, he was introduced to Abbas Mirza, the heir apparent of the 
Persian throne. This city, which is the capital of Azerbijan, is 
situated in 38° 4’ lat. It has undergone many vicissitudes, having 
suffered both from war and from natural convulsions. In 1686, ac- 
cording to Chardin, it contained half a million of inhabitants; but 
such had been the devastations of war, with its attendant calami- 
ties of famine and pestilence, that in the year 1727, when the 
city was totally destroyed by an earthquake, it is estimated 
that not less than 70,000 persons lost thcir lives; and at the suc- 
ceeding shock, which happened 60 years afterwards, only 40,000 
remained to be destroyed by this calamity. The prince, Abbas 
Mirza, who resides at it, is doing all in his power to strengthen 
the place, and give it military importance. To restore it to its for- 
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mer grandeur is even beyond his despotic power. ‘The cause of all 
the devastations which have overspread this part of Asia, and laid 
waste its flourishing towns, must be sought for in the barbarous 
character of those by whom it has been overrun. War in Europe, 
calamitous as it may be, is not attended with these cad selene 
consequences, because it is conducted according to more humane 
maxims. We have seen the capitals of the different European pow- 
ers occupied by each others’ arms; but no destruction followed; no 
useless vengeance was inflicted on the conquered enemy; far less 
were the people or the monumeuts of art which they had raised, 
given over to be wasted by the soldiery. In Europe the rage of war is 
thus tempered by policy; all is reckoned lawful which tends to re- 
duce and weaken the enemy; but what merely tends to harass and 
distress is held to be without the limit of civilized contests.“ The 
Asiatics, on the contrary, carry on war in the spirit of savages. 
They show no mercy to their enemies, but rob and spoil without 
bounds, and in a moment destroy the labours of ages. As a great 
historian observes, peace with them is without confidence, and 
war is without mercy. They want knowledge to appreciate the 
value of what they thus destroy. Such outrages would not be toler- 
ated in Europe. Their authors would draw down upon their heads 
the vengeance of surrounding states, who would unite to repress 
such violations of the rules of war. It is to the ignorance and cru- 
elty of the people, therefore, that we are to trace the degraded and 
depopulated state of the country. E 
This city, like most of the modern cities of Persia, has but a 
mean appearance. Nothing is to be seen on either side of the nar- 
row streets, but long mud-walls of different heights, generally low, 
and perforated here and there with small mean-looking doors, the 
domes of mosques, the towers of an old citidel, or scattered ruins, 
being all that remains to diversify the dike-like traverses of the 
towns. All the houses of Persia, whether they belong to rich or 
poor, have the same outward appearance, and within, there are 
several courts or quadrangles, round which are disposed the apart- 
ments of the house, which are large or small according to the 
wealth or consequence of the owner. The open courts are either 
paved, with fountains in the middle, or planted as a garden. In 
these fountains are several leaden pipes, even with the surface, 
which spout up water to the height of 16 or 18 inches. The Per- 
sians are particularly fond of this luxury, and generally contrive 
to have the tank so close to the open window ol the great public 
room, that it breeds innumerable swarms of insects, which fill the 
room, and torment the visiters with their stings. The palace of the 
prince is hardly to be distinguished from the obscurest mansions, 
and its apartments are arranged in the same manner. why 


| E S aes . 
* It is scarcely necessary to observe, how wantonly this rule was violat- 
ed by the British in the last war with the United States. 5 
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Sir R. having examined all the other parts of the palace, was 
anxious to inspect the apartments provided for the women. He 
was accordingly conducted to the quadrangle of the prince’s pa- 
lace alloted for them. Their sitting apartment was magnificent and 
spacious, occupymg nearly the whole length of one of the sides of 
the square. The windows were particularly splendid, their frames 
being subdivided into a variety of principal forms or patterns, 

such as stars, circles, &c. flowing gracefully into each other, while 
the separations were filled with the most brilliant stained glass of 
every possible colour. He examined the room in which were the 
baths. It is a spacious saloon of an octagon shape, its dome sup- 
ported by four columns. It is lighted by a circular opening froin 
above, covered with a thin slab of Tabreez marble, perfectly trans- 

rent. A door on the left leads to the great bath, which is one 
immense hall, covered with marble, both walls and floor, and from 
this chamber diverge several marble recesses. At one end is the 
interior bath, with about four feet depth of water. Beneath is the 
boiler, whence a pipe conveys the heated water into the receiver 
above. Heated air is also diffused by means of tubes into the sa- 
loun and the recesses. The walls are adorned with a profusion of 
mirrors, and there are benches covered with the finest carpets for 
the bathers to repose on. The bath in Persia is a most elaborate 
process, which consists not merely in immersing the body in wa- 
ter, but of various other operations, such as rubbing and brushing 
the body in various ways, also in pinching and pulling with so 
much force and pressure as to produce a violent glow over the 
winole frame. Some of the bathers,” Sir R. observes, “ delight in 
having every joint in their bodies strained till they crack, and 
s this part of the operation is ene to such perfection, that the 
e ry vertebree of the back are made to ring a peal in succession.” 

‘The bath is regarded vy the Persian ladies, who live in constant 
seclusion, as a great rendezvous for gossip and scandal. They of- 
tem pass seven or eight hours together in the carpeted saloon, re- 
lating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, aud decking out their beauty 

in all the fancied perfection of the east. Sir R. K. Porter after- 
wards visited the general saloon of audience of the prince, which is 
a spacious room, and open entirely to a fine garden from the roof 
to the:figor. The room is ornamented with gilding, flowers, and ara- 
besque devices; also with the pictures of former shahs, gorgeous- 
ly mounted in magnificent frames, and with a profusion of splen- 

id mirrors. The floors are covered with the finest carpets, and 
with carpet cushions, which constitute the whole furniture both of 
rich and poor; the distinction between the different ranks being 
merely in the fineness of the materials. 

„Our author, while in Tabreez, was invited to a Persian enter- 
tainment by one of the ministers of state, of which he gives rather 
a ludicrous description. They were sbown into an extensive sa- 
loon, riehly carpeted as usual, and furnished with cushions, on 
which they sat cross-legged. The room was lighted by two huge. 
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heavy, and ill-proportioned candalabras, in which oil was burnt. 
In a small chimney at one end ef the room blazed a lively wood 
fire, the weather being cold, and at another extremity was placed 
a broken dish full of 1 charcoal. Coffee, tea, and kal iouns 
for smoking tobacco, Ke. were first served, after which we have the 
following account of the entertainment. 

„Several servants immediately entered, 5 a long narrow 
roll of flowered cotton in their arms, which they laid down and 
spread before the whole company, who now occupied both sides of 

e room. This napery was placed close to our knees. 

The next service was, to set a piece of the thin sort of bread 
or cake I formerly described, before each guest, ta be used as a 
plate and napkin. Then came a tray, between every two persons, 
containing the following articles of food: two bowls of sherbet, 
each provided with a wooden spoon of delicate and elegant work- 
manship; a couple of dishes of pillau, composed of rice soaked 
in oil or butter, boiled fowls, raisins, and a little saffron; two plates 
with melon sliced; two others, containing a dozen kebbobs, or 
morsels of dry broiled meat; and a dish, presenting a fowl roasted 
to a cinder. The whole party along the extended web, being in like 
manner supplied, the host gave the sign for falling to, a com 
that seemed to be understood literally, for every back became 
bent, every face was brought close to the point of attack, and eve- 
ry jaw, in an instant, was in motion. This is done by a marvellous 

exterity in gathering up the rice, or victuals of any kind, with the 
right hand, and almest at the same moment, thrusting it into the 
mouth. The left hand is never used by the Persians but in the 
humblest offices; however, during meals at least, the hononred 
member certainly does the business of two, for no cessation could 
be observed in the active passage of meat, melon, sherbet, &c. from 
the board to the mouths of the grave and distinguished assembly. 
I must say, I never saw a more silent repast in my life, nor ose 
where the sounds of mastication were so audible. In some cown- 
tries it may be ‘merry in the hall, when beards wag all,’ but 
here, I could only think of a similar: range of respectable quadru- 
peds, with their heads not farther from the troughs than oure 
were from the trays. For my part, whenever I wished to avail my- 
self of the heaps of good provinder on mine, at every attempt to 
throw a little rice into my mouth, it disappeared up my sleeve; 
so that after several unsuccessful essays, inate up the enjoyment 
of this most savoury dish of the feast, and contented myself with 
a dry kebbob or two.” : 

After the entertainment was finished, the co y rose to take 
their leave, a movement which our author obeyed with great diffi- 
culty, his limbs, owing to the posture in which he had been so long 
constrained to sit, being so cramped, that he.could scarcely walk, 

The king of Persia was absent at the time Sir R. arrived at Ta- 
breez. He was introduced to him afterwards, and met with a mest 
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favourable reception. His Majesty even invited him to travel in 
company with him to Teheran, the present metropolis of Persia, 
adding that he would be much better accommodated along with 
him than if he was journeying alone. This offer our author gladly 
accepted, and he set out along with the royal cavalcade for Feber. 
an on the Sd March. They travelled the journey on horseback, 
the ruggedness of the roads not admitting of carriage travelling, 
and towards the end of March they reached Teheran. In the 
course of this journey, the whole party, though in the 35th degree 
of north latitude, suffered most grieviously from the cold. The 
ground was covered with snow, and the winds were bleak and 
piercing. This intense degree of cold would imply a consider- 
able elevation of the and 

Sir R. K. Porter, while travelling, was admitted to very familiar 
discourse with the king, whom he describes as amiable in his man- 
ners, and enlightened in all his notions. He was according to his 
account, duly sensible of the inferiority of Persia to Europe in all 
the valuable arts and improvements of life, and was extremely 
anxious to meliorate the condition of his own country. But, like 
all despotic sovereigns, he seemed not altogether aware that such 
improvements are of slow growth, and cannot be brought about at 
the mere fiat of absolute power. Having been well received by the 
prince, he is disposed to go the utmost length of courtly compli- 
ment in his praise. In the mean time, however, he lets out the im- 
portant fact that the king is fond of money, and that to gratify this 

ion he extorts it from his subjects, This example is not lost 
on the nobility, who all join in fleecing the people; and it does not 
appear that these have anv protection against such oppressions. We 
have no account from Sir Robert of the civil institutions of the 
country—whether there exist any tribunals to which the oppress- 
ed can fly for relief—or whether the evil consists in the perversion of 
justice by the power of the aristocracy. Any information on these 
important points would have been highly interesting—fully more 
so than the account which we have of all the idle pageantry of the 
court—the horse-racing—the annual festival, and rejoicings, Kc. 
All these routs and amusements, which are got up for the enter- 
tainment of the mob, are much the came in all countries, consisting 
merely of noise and clamour, the effect being produced by drums, 
trumpets, the firing of cannon, and the shouting and hallooing of 
men collected into noisy cavalcades. Of all these Sir Robert has 
given a most elaborate description, which, though rather long, is 
certainly amusing. : 

The condition of the women in Persia, as indeed in all eastern 
countries, must exercise a most unfavourable influence in the state 
of manners. They are secluded, it is well known, from proi 
view, and are not, as women ought to be, the free and equal com- 

ions of their husbands, but are kept for his pleasure. They are 
merely valued for their personal charms, and when these begin to 
VOL. I. NO. vn 60 
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fade away, they are cast aside by their husbands for a younger 
mistress, both custom and law allowing the man as many concu- 
cubines as he can afford to maintain. Such a life of selfish licen- 
tiousness is not calculated for the improvement of either party. 
It tends to reduce the women to the lowest state of debasement, 
while in the other sex it checks the growth of every manly or gen- 
erous feeling. 

Teheran is situated in lon. 50° 52’ east, lat. 35° 37’ north, at 
the foot of the Elborz mountains, from which numerous torrents 
falling saturate the ground below, and render it during the rainy 
seasons an unwholesome marsh, insomuch that during the heat of 
summer the town is evacuated by the great body of its inhabitants. 
The rich retire to other houses more pleasant and more healthy, 
and the poor betake themselves to tents, where they spend the 
summer months. The streets of this, like all other Persian towns, 
are extremely narrow, and full of mud or dust according as the 
weather is wet or dry. When a great man goes out he is general- 
ly on horseback, followed by about thirty or forty ill-apponted ser- 
vants on foot. “ Successions of such groups, loaded camels, mules, 
“asses, and not unfrequently one or two of the royal elephants, 
‘are continually passing to and fro; sometimes jamming u 
“streets to the imminent hazard of life and limbs both of man 
“and beast.“ In the construction of all the cities of the east, the 

eat object seems to be to compress the greatest quantity of in- 

abitants into the smallest given space. One reason given for the 
narrow streets, and the confined character generally of the town, 
is that they afford shelter from the violence of the summer sun. 
Sir Robert seems to think that this apology is a mere pretext; and 
that the supposed advantage of narrow streets is far outweighed b 
the confined heat, by the crowd, and the odious smells produced, 
where human beings are crowded together in this manner without 
space to turn themselves. 

The present royal family rigidly enforce the Mahometan pro- 
hibition against the use of wine. They themselves practise the 
strictest abstinence in this particular; and so great is their abhor- 
rence of any unlawful indulgence, that the chief officers of the 
town are ordered, whenever they discover the wine of Shiraz, to 
see the jars which contain it broken to pieces. Under these super- 
stitious prohibitions the fine vineyards of the country are neglect- 
ed, and the wine of Shiraz, formerly so celebrated, has quite de- 
generated. No attention being paid to the manufacture of an arti- 
cle proscribed by law and religion, it is with great difficulty that it 
can be procured genuine. This strictness does not, however, ex- 
tend to foreigners, who are allowed the most liberal indulgence in 
the use of wine; and a wine-shop is licensced in the city, for the 
special use of the Russians who are in the service of the Great 

In the decline of life, it is alleged, that many of the natives 
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secretly apply to this cordial as a restorative. In public, however, 
ss Coc indulgence would be visited with a severe flogging. 
aving spent some time in visiting the interesting ruins of 
Rhey, Sir Robert set forward for Ispahan on the 13th May. The 
king appointed his mehmander, or purveyor, and gave him also a 
paper empowering him to forage for provisions, and extort them 
ym the wretched inhabitants in every part of the Persian em- 
ire. Of this privilege, our readers may readily believe, Sir Ro- 
rt was not very forward to avail himself. He reached Ispahan, 
the former capital of Persia, on the 25th May, having passed 
through various towns which had once been flourishing, but which 
now bore the marks of decay and ruin. Occasionally he lodged 
at caravansaries, some of which were spacious and magnificent. 
The places for the reception of travellers are farmed out to indi- 
viduals by the government. The keeper of the caravansary pays 
annually two hundred tomaums, equal to four hundred and forty- 
four dollars, for an exemption from all hospitable imposts on the 
rt of the crown, so that the power which our author received to 
orage for provisions was of no use here. Ihe same individual 
has also the exclusive privilege of selling provisions in his neigh- 
bourhood. Some of these caravansaries are very large. The one 
at the village of Guz is an exact square of one hundred yards on 
each side. In the middle is a large court or area, around which 
are disposed the apartments for the accommodation of travellers, 
amd behind, there is another range of buildings for the accommo- 
dation of servants, muleteers, ind other persons who may wish to 
be near their cattle, 
We derive little information from the present work respecting 
th e nature of the public revenues, or the mode of collecting them. 
It is obvious, indeed, that the people are oppressed; but whether 
by the weight of the government imposts, or by vicious modes of 
taxation, does not appear. At the village of Guz, which is des- 
cribed as exceedingly prosperous, and surrounded with flourishing 
cultivation, corn, barley, cotton, melons, water-melons, &c. cover- 
ing the country as far as the eye can reach, our author mentions 
that there is a tax imposed on the use of the water, which is brought 
by artificial channels for the irrigation of those lands. The [pa 
duce of this tax is considerable; but he states thatit would be 
eater were the dues collected by the government agents faith- 
ully accounted for. It appears, that owing to an ill-digested sys- 
tem of collection, a small proportion of what is levied from the 
people ever reaches the treasury, while every one of the state ex- 
tortioners adds as much as possible to the tax for his own private 
gains, antil, the traveller adds, “the poor labouring wretch is made 
to dig the gold out of his very veins; to pour it out with his sweat 
and his blood, and giving his last handful of grain this year, with 
all his means of subsistence, to these hard task-masters, he leaves 
the land and the royal dues to shift fer themselves in the next.” 
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Farming and monopoly appear to be the wretched expedients 
adopted for bringing the taxes into the treasury. 

Hence the plough and the loom are often abandoned in des- 
pair, and the poor rack-rented husbandman or mechanic flies to 
some distant province, to seek less oppressive exactors of some 
less exorbitant impost. Thus do villages, and even districts, not 
unfrequently become èntirely deserted; and on inquiring what 
inroad of Tartar or Turcamen had rendered the houses tenantless, 
and left so many fine tracts of land without culture, we are sur- 
prised with the information, that some avaricious governor, or 
more likely his rapacious satellites, had passed that way, and the 
besom of destruction could not have swept surer.”’ 

Ispahan, formerly the capital of Persia, and well worthy that 
pre-eminence, from its wealth and splendor, presents now the 
melancholy spectacle of depopulation and decay. What was for- 
merly streets and squares is uow covered with ruins of every des- 
cription. Sir Robert gives the following spirited sketch of its for- 
mer splendor. 

„During his (Shah Abbas) reign, nearly a million of people ani- 
mated its busy streets, and the equally 5 peasantry of 
more than fourteen hundred villages in its neighbourhood, supplied 
by their labour the markets of this abundant population. Its bazars 
were filled with merchandise from every quarter of the globe, 
mingled with the rich bales of its own celebrated manufactures. 
Industry, diligence, activity, and business-like negociations, were 
seen and heard every where. The caravansaries were crowded 
with merchants, and goods of Europe and of Asia, while the court 
of the great Shah was the resort of ambassadors from the proudest 
kingdoms, not only of the east but of the west. Travellers throng- 
ed thither to behold its splendors, and to enjoy the gracious rece 
tion bestowed by its monarch on the learned and ingenious of 
lands and religions.” 

The following is the reverse of the picture, and unhappily ap- 
plies to its present condition. 

“Its people are reduced to scarcely one-tenth of the just com- 
1 numbers; the streets are every where in ruin; the bazars si- 
ent and abandoned; the caravansaries equally forsaken; its thou- 
saud villages hardly now counting two hundred; its palaces solita- 
ry and forlorn; and the nocturnal laugh and song which used to 
echo from ever pani of the gardens, now succeeded by the yells 
of jackalls, and the howls of famishing dogs.” 

The government, both of the city and districts of Ispahan, is at 
present administered by the second minister of the Persian king, 
and, according to our author’s account, he exerts himself most 
anxiously for the improvement of the country. Without calling in 
question his zeal, we may observe, that it is out of the power of 
kings and ministers to promote the prosperity of a country other- 
wise than by letting it alone. Countries, once flourishing, are 
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vuined by the merciless devastations of war, or by the pernicious 
exactions of governments, and there is no way of reviving indus- 
try but by freeing it from the intolerable load which oppresses it. 
Take away the weight which keeps down the spring, and it will 
start up with all its natural elasticity. When kings and mini- 
sters, however, endeavour by artificial encouragements, to force 
forward things against nature, which is the usual policy of all des- 
potic countries, they are apt to retard in place of accelerating the 
progress of industry; and their anxious and busy superintendence 
of commerce is often the most pernicious visitation which can be- 
fala country. According to our author, however, this is not the 
case in Ispahan, the country having since produced to government 
the inereased sum of between six or seven hundred thousand to- 
miaums annually, or between three or four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Sir R. K. Porter enters into a full description of all he found 
worthy of observation in Ispahan, namely, the palace of the forty 
pillars, the royal pleasure grounds, the environs of the city, the 
manners and customs of the people, &c. Our limits only permit 
the following account of the front aspect of the palace. 

When we drew near, I found the entire part of the building 
open to the garden; the roof being sustained by a double range of 
colu mns, the height of which measured eleven Persian yards, (a 
Persian yard being 44 inches,) hence they rose upwards of forty 
feet. Each column shoots up from the united backs of four lions 
of white marble; and the shafts of the columns rising from these 
extraordinary bases, were covered with arabesque patterns and 
foliages, in looking-glass, gilding, and painting; some twisting spi- 
rally, others winding in golden wreaths, or running into lozenges, 
stars, connecting circles, and I know not what intricacies of fanc 
and ingenious workmanship. The ceiling was equally iris-hued 
with flowers, fruits, birds, butterflies, and even couching tigers in 
gold, silver, and painting, amidst hundreds of intermingling com- 
partments of glittering mirrors. At some distance within this open 
chamber, are two more pillars of similar taste to the range; and 
from their capitals springs a pu arch, forming the entrance 
to a vast interior saloon, in which all the caprices, and labours, 
and cost of eastern magnificence have been lavished to an incre- 
dible 5 The pillars, the walls, the ceiling, might be a 
study for ages for designers in these gorgeous labarynthine orna- 
ments. The floors of both apartments were covered with the rich · 
est ts of the era in which the building was constructed, the 
age of Shah Abbas, and were as fresh as if just laid down; there 
needs no other proof of the purity of the climate.“ 

The climate at Ispahan was far from being oppressive. Sir R. 
K. Porter, who rode about a good deal in the city and its environs, 
found no inconvenience from the heat, the thermometer in the 
shade seldom exceeding 75 degrees of Fahrenheit. ‘The evenings 
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. oppressively close, followed by nights extremely cold and 
sharp. 

He left Ispahan on the first June for Shira, where he arrived 
on the 2d July, being greatly exhausted by the exertions which 
he made in this part OF his journey, under the unshaded heat of 
the summer sun, to explore the precious remains of antiquity to be 
found at Morgaub, the ancient Pasargadse, at Persepolis, and in 
other parts of the country. 

When leaving Ispahan, he mentions a fact which places ina 
striking view the wretchedness of this once prosperous people. 
He was passing through the ruinous quarter of the town, which 
had formerly been inhabited by the court silversmiths and jewel- 
lers, and which was now the asylum of hundreds of starving 
wretches, who sprung up in every quarter assailing the passi 
travellers with unceasing clamours for relief; « whole families, 
Sir R. adds, “from the aged and crippled grandsires, to mothers 
with their infants at their breasts, surrounded us on all sides, with 
scarce a rag to hide their emaciated and almost blackened limbe. 
This (he adds with great feeling,) was indeed the worst ruin I had 
seen in Ispahan.” 

The road lay through a rugged and impracticable country, 
haunted by robbers, of whom, however, they encountered none. 
Several of the villages they met with appeared also to be in a 

rosperous state. Others exhibited every mark of filth and poverty. 

n the course of this journey, Sir R. mentions a circumstance 
which completely illustrates the backward state of industry, and 
of all the mechanical arts in this wretched country. Having been 
kindly entertained at one of the villages by a priest, he made hm 
a present, by way of return, of an English pocket-knife, which 
overwhelmed him with joy, as such an article is not to be procur- 
ed in Persia on any terms. On another occasion of the same na- 
ture, he repaid the civilities of a Persian surgeon, who was accus- 
tomed to bleed with the point of a very indifferent 55 
making him a present of a lancet. When it was put into his han 
and was told it was for himself, “he looked at me (says Sir R.) 
and at it, with his mouth open, as if he hardly comprehended the 
possibility of my parting with such a jewel. But when I repeated 
the words it is yours, he threw himself on the ground, kissed my 
knees and my feet, and 7 0 with a joy that stifled his expression 
of thanks“ —a plain proof this of the ignorance and poverty of the 
country, which can neither manufacture these articles of constant 
au nor produce any other article for which they can be pro- 
cured in exchange. : 

At Morgaub, supposed to be the ancient Pasargade, Sir R. 
stopt to examine some interesting ruins. These appeared to have 
formed the platform of a building, and consisted of a mass of hewa 
stones, raised nearly to a level with the summit of a rocky hill, to 
whose side it adheres. The materials were of a white marble, pot 
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ther with extreme nicety, the stones being clamped together 
with iron. The height of the front is 38 feet 5 inches, and is form- 
ed of 14 blocks of marble, beautifully chiselled. Various other 
fine remains of antiquity were examined by Sir R., namely, pillars 
of marble, ornamented with bas relief, in the purest taste and ex- 
ecution—ruined temples—ancient tombs, supposed to have be- 
longed to Cyrus, king of Persia; and other precious relics equally 
beautiful and interesting. He then proceeded to the ruins of the 
ancient Persepolis, which he diligently examined. The result of 
his researches is interesting; but we have no space to enter into 
the details of his discoveries. The first object of his investigation 
was the mountain of sepulchres; the tombs which it contains are 
supposed to have been designed by the ancient Persian kings. 
The outside is beautifully ornamented with pillars, and with bas 
reliefs, of which accurate sketches, by Sir R. accompany the pre- 
sent work. They consist of carved work—and of various figures, 
both on foot and horseback, executed with great spirit, and many 
fanciful devices, suitable to the genius, religion, or manners of the 
age, He pive a most magnificent account of the ancient palace 
of Persepolis, ornamented as it was with the most exquisite deco- 
rations, with a profusion of bas reliefs and figures of every des- 
cription, from the exactest copies of nature to the wildest and most 
fanciful devices—with the finest marble columns—with the most 
splendid stair-cases of white marble, and covered with a variety 
of the most tasteful ornaments. For these interesting details of 
ancient magnificence we must refer to the work itself. 

He left Persepolis on the 1st July for Shiras, where he arrived, 
much exhausted with the fatigues he had undergone, and the heat 
of the climate. His servant also fell ill of the fever. Under all 
these circumstances, he deemed it prudent to defer for the present 
the farther prosecution of his e His first plan was to have 
proceeded to places of interest still farther eastward. He now 
resolved to relinquish altogether the eastern journey, and to di- 
rect hisattention to the re-establishment of his health; atter which 
he resolved to visit Hamaden, the ancient Ecbatana, and thence 
journeying along the shores of the ae and Euphrates to exam- 
ine the ruins of ancient Babylon. ith these objects in view, he 
left Shiras for Ispahan, in the end of July. The account of this 
second journey is reserved for another volume, which has not yet 
appeared; but from which, judging by the present specimen, we 
are disposed to anticipate some interesting information respecting 
these ancient countries. 
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For the Port Folio. 


Art. III Vupoleon in Exile; or a Voice from St. Helena. The 
opinions and reflections of Napoleon on the most important 
events of his life and government, in his own words. By Barry 
E. O'. Meara, Esq. his late surgeon. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
printed. Philad. reprinted by Carey and Lea. 1822. 


More last words from St. Helena! This has been signalized as 
the age of discoveries; and we think it not among the least of 
them, that a man who, for many years, was vehemently suspected 
of being a malignant and ferocious tyrant, should turn out, at last, 
to be a very amiable and kind-hearted gentleman:—possessed, as 
the newspapers phrase it, of every qualification necessary to ren- 
der the marriage state happy. He whose footsteps were marked, 
as we thought, by a remorseless profusion of human blood; who 
was accused of having sacrificed upwards of four millions of his 
fellow creatures to gratify an inordinate personal ambition,—is 
now, by the irresistible influence of the press, about to be con- 
verted into a peaceable and benignant sovereign, who endured the 

nalties of royalty only that he might promote the happiness of 

is subjects!! In the midst of that terrific scene of havock and 
plunder, which, to our simple apprehensions, appeared to be his 
own peculiar element, we are now infurmed that this calumniated 
individual was engaged in forming schemes of rural felicity: that 
nothing would have pleased him so much as to be enrolled among 
the humblest citizens of England, and that ke sighed for the calm 
enjoyments of some retired spot in her domains!!! Nay, he even 
condescended to extend an eye of complacency to our republican 
shores, at one time, and would gladly have exchanged the shouts 
of the Palais Royale for an undisturbed retreat in the wilds of 
America!!! « The emperor,” we should recollect, “loves the 
Americans. Their popa and their commerce, enter into the 
views of his policy.“ There was a time when we shuddered at 
his boast, that he was “clement and merciful after the manner of 
God;”? but who can doubt the tender mercies of this illustrious 
conqueror, after reading his frank and open explanations with Mr. 
Surgeon O’Meara? “In all my political careeer,” says this much 
abused personage, “I never committed a crime.“ We have read 


*His highness, Pope Pius VII, entertained a different opinion, when he 
held the following language to the emperor, before be excommunicated him 
from the Holy Catholic Church:—“ you have torn from our bosom our 
counsellors, who aided us in conducting the affairs of the catholic church, 
and the ministers of justice; you bave even kept us prisoners in our apos- 
tolic residence, while our people were trod upon by your soldiers. We 
even appeal to yourself, to pronounce your own conduct marked by a con- 
tempt of all the rights of nations, of your sacred duties and your people. We 
appeal even to you as a man whom we have consecrated, and who haf 
sworn to repair the losses and to maintain the rights of the church.” 
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of one who acknowledged himself to be the chief of sinners; and 
it is written in a book,—which is yet held in some reverence, 
notwithstanding Napoleon’s preference of the Koran, —“ if we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and THE TRUTH 18 
nor IN us.” But the glories of patriarchs and apostles must fade 
before the lustre which irradiates the Corsican coronet. The il- 
lustrious saints who purchased their crowns by meekness and 
long suffering, must now hide their diminished heads before the 
unspotted name of the successor of Mahomet. ‘Let the people 
know,” said this man without ain, “that ever since the beginning 
of the world, it was written, that after having destroyed the ene- 
mies of Islamism, and broken in pieces the cross,“ I should arrive 
from the uttermost part of the west to fulfil my appointed task. 
Open the Koran, and prove to the multitude by more than twent 
passages of that sacred book, that what has now happened, an 
what is yet to come to pass by me, is there foretold.” 

Now, if, in that, or any other book, this Corsican musselman 
had been permitted to look forward a few brief years, and behold 
himself in the island of St. Helena, eating mutton chops without 
the aid of a knife or fork, by way of being sociable; pulling mid- 
shipmen by the ears, in a frolick; prattling with children and gos- 
siping with old women, in order to indulge his excessive good 
humour,—what would he have said of the sacred Koran? Who 
eould dream that he who once possessed the most gigantic power 
that ever fell to the lot of a mortal, should live to envy the seques- 
tered life of an English country gentleman? | 

Yet such is the man who is depicted in the pages of those re- 
nowned sons of Esculapius, O’Meara and Warden. There was 
another “ Voice from St. Helena,“ some few years ago, in which 
it was proclaimed that ! Ali Pasha was a much more respectable 
scoundrel than Napoleon Bonaparte;” and there were not a few 
who thought the comparison was well founded. That grim- 
visaged infidel, however, never had the advantage of telling his 
own story, like his brother usurper. If he had been heard in de- 
fence of himself, by some such honest chronicler, as either of these 
Galenicals, his protestations would have been fully as loud and 
his varnishing quite as specious. He, too, could resort to the tyrant’s 
defence and Boldly justify his enormities under the plea of—ne- 
cessity. He, too, would swear that he had never rifled the purse 
of Turk or Christian; and, in his last moments he would have been 
equally ready to maintain that he had lived without fear and with- 
eut reproach. 

Of all those heroes on an inferior stage, who ended their days 
at Tyburn, few, perhaps, were not as competent to frame a plau- 
sible tale as the prisoner of St. Helena. It may appear paradoxi- 


It is a remarkable coincidence, that Joel Barlow should have pitched 
upon this very idea as symbolical of ‘ the end of all prejudices,” 
vob. No. VI. 61 
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cal that men who riot in crime and who laugh at public opi- 
nion, during a long career of prosperous villainy, should yet be 
anxious to leave a fair name behind them. Such, however, is our 
nature. The false splendor of guilty deeds cannot endure the cold 
p of death. In his own “Valley of Silence,” Bonaparte 
shuddered as he retraced the events of his life; he shrunk from 
the execrations of the world; and we behold him, in this book, 55 
in 9 to the grave, with many a desperate falsehood in bis 
right hand. f 
At has been remarked of this wonderful man that he possessed 
an admirable skill in selecting fit instruments for his purposes. 
This talent did not forsake him when he assigned to Dr. O’Meara 
the task of preserving his auto-biography for the benefit op 
terity. Two more cullible amanuenses, than the surgeons, . 
den and O'Meara, could scarcely have been found. They who 
can swallow such fables as these men have gravely recorded, might 
saddle a hypogrif and vow that the camelion lives on air. ‘They 
would aver the ceutaur to be not fabulous and become the com- 
pues of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. They are fit companions 
r captain Symmes on his expedition to the north pole, or they 
might be employed to indite ballads on that miracle of our own 
days—the yankee blue lights. No tale can be too improbable or 
too absurd fur men of such credulity. 
But in the eagern:-ss of Dr. O'Meara to vent his spleen against 
sir Hudson Lowe and asperse the government of his country, he 
does not seem to be aware how much he degrades the character 
of the hero, whom he has been employed to gloss and glorify. That 
the upstart emperor was a very extraordinary man, in the field, 
we shall not attempt to deny; but we do not think that he shines 
in conversation. He is tediously dull, consummately vain, and 
sometimes grossly indecent, like all the rest of the mushroom tribe. 
There is nothing exalted or generous in his sentiments, which is 
another characteristic of a narrow and vulgar mind. In him, we 
see every thing absorbed in self. His opinions are too often the 
result of resentment, hatred or prejudice. He is guilty of the mean- 
ness of sneering at the “ imbecility” of lord Castlereagh, and be 
has the folly to ascribe the success of Wellington, at Waterloo, to 
his “destiny.” Mortified vanity is a conspicuous trait in the pa- 
s of these imperial memorabilia. Bonaparte does not seem to 
Know what are the ingredients of true greatness. He betrays an 
incessant repining after the pomp and antry of his departed 
greatness, in a manner not more dignifie , than the regrets of a 
giddy belle who has missed a splendid ball. Moreover we are 
isgusted by the constant endeavours of the emperor to disparage 
the character of others; in which he displays great baseness of 
feeling towards those devoted followers whose Blood was poured 
out in his schemes of self-aggrandizement. 
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Every syllable of these conversations may have proceeded from 
the person who is here represented as having uttered them. But 
we have no confidence in the assertions of that individual. We 
protest against so enormous a violation of the rules of evidence, 
as that of acquitting an accused person, on his own denial. The 
charges which are discussed in these volumes, have been gravely 
preferred, at different times, in various countries, and by credible 
persons, who had no means of forming a conspiracy for that pur- 
pose. The crimes of Napoleon Bonaparte are as well autherti- 
cated as the butcheries of Nero or the bloody conquests of Ghen- 
gis Khan: the unprincipled ambition of “the Macedonian mad- 
man,” or the reckless selfishness of “ the Swede.” 

We shall add a few words concerning sir Hudson Lowe and 
his alleged treatment of Bonaparte. ‘This gentleman was certain- 
ly placed in no enviable station, when he took charge of the em- 

ror and his suite. Very soon after his arrival, we find him stat- 
ing to O’Meara that the French made a Greet many complaints 
without any reason; and that they abused the liberal treatment 
which was practised towards them. This is not contradicted by 
the surgeon. We find, also, that at avery early period, Bon 
conceives a dislike to sir Hudson, in whom he discerns “ neither 
wit nor grace,” and declares that he is fit to be un capo di sbirri, 
a keeper of galley slaves, &c. &c. but not a governor. Then we 
have a dismal complaint from the emperor, that he was obliged te 
put up a pair of sheets as curtains, &c. This may be taken as a 
pretty fair specimen of the nature of the disputes between the 

risoner and his keeper. The former is prodigiously incensed, 
orsooth, at the conduct of the latter, “in selecting what things 
he pleased,” from those articles which had been received from 
England, “ and sending them up in a contemptuous manner, with- 
out consulting us, as if he were sending alms to a set of beggars, 
or clothing to convicts.” 

In their first interview, the ex-emperor conducted himself with 
as much insolence as if he had been in the Thuilleries; he insulted 
sir Hudson Lowe, and thus made the first advance in a war of 
petty squabbles, which, for the honour of both parties, should 
never have been given to the world. Overtures of accommedation 
were made by the governor; but they were rejected with childish 
resentment by the other, who seems to have been willing to suffer 
himself if he could thereby increase the perplexities of the person 
in whose custody he was detained. (See vol. 1. p. 50, 51.) The 
second interview is described by Bonaparte himself, at p. 60. By 
his own account he was the aggressor; behaving with the utmost 
rudeness; and descending, in his puerile invective, and ridiculous 
rhodomontade, to a level with a common soldier. He told sir Hudson 
Lowe that he had never been accustomed to men of honour—that 
such employments as he held were never given but to men who 
had dishonoured themselves. He com him to a hangman— 
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told him that he was a sbirro siciliano and not an Englishman, 
and reached the climax of insolence by denying that the governor 
had received the orders under which he professed to act! 

It may readily be conceived that the haughty spirit of a British 
officer would not brook such intolerable language. If the Corsi- 
can upstart died on a bed of thorns he made it for himself. 

Of the simple surgeon, who suffered himgelf to be so 5 
cajoled, we are not disposed to speak favourably. Although all 
persons were strictly forbidden to hold any communications with 
the prisoner, he is constantly in close intercourse with him. The 
details of their conversations are transmitted to one of his corres- 
pondents in London“ and he refuses to communicate them to the 
governor. The officers of the 66th regiment, disgusted, we should 
presume, by his subserviency to Bonaparte and his dereliction 
from the duties of a British subject, formally expelled him from 
the mess, and he was soon afterwards officially removed from the 
station. On his return to England he was dismissed from the 
service, by a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

Admiralty Office, Nov. 2, 1818. 

Sir,—I have received and laid before my lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, your letter (and its enclosure,) of the 28th ult. 
in which you state several particulars of your conduct in the situa- 
tion you lately held in St. Helena, and request that their lord- 
ships would, as soon as their important duties would allow, com- 
municate to you their judgment thereupon.’ 

Their lordships have lost no time in considering your state- 
ment; and they command me to inform you, that (even without 
reference to the complaints made against vou, by Lieut. general 
sir H. Lowe) they find in your own admissions, ample grounds 
for marking your proceedings with their severest displeasure. 

“ But there is one passage in your said letter of such a nature, 
as to supersede the necessity of animadverting upon any other 
part of it. This passage is as follows: In the third interview 
which sir Hudson Lowe had with Napoleon Bonaparte, in the month 
of May, 1816, he proposed to the latter to send me away, and to 
replace me by Mr. Baxter, who had been several years surgeon in 
the Corsican rangers. This proposition was rejected with indig- 
nation by Napoleon Bonaparte, upon the ground of the indelicacy 
of a proposal to substitute an army surgeon, for the private sur- 
geon of his own choice. 

ne Failing in this attempt, sir Hudson Lowe adopted the resolu- 
tion of manifesting great confidence in me, by loading me with 
civilities, inviting me constantly to dinner with him, conversin 
for hours together with me alone, both in his own house ad 


*This is no doubt the person who wrote the secret letter which was re- 
eeived at St. Helena, after the departure of the surgeon, addressed to 
“ James Forbes, Esq.”—but beginning Dear O'Meara.” 
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grounds, and at Longwood, either in my own room or under the 
trees and elsewhere; on some of these occasions he made to me 
observations upon the benefit which would result to Europe, from 
the death of Napoleon Bonaparte, of which event he spoke in a 
manner which, considering his situation and mine, was peculiarly 
distressing to me.” 

“It is impossible to doubt the meaning which this passage was 
intended to convey, and my lords can as little doubt that the in- 
sinuation is a calumnious falsehood; but if it were true, and if so 
horrible a suggestion were made to you, directly or indirectly, it 
was your bounden duty not to have lost a moment in communicat- 
ing it to the admiral on the spot, or to the secretary of state, or to 
their lordships. 

An overture so monstrous in itself, and so deeply involving 
not merely the personal character of the governor, but the honor 
of the nation, and the important interest committed to his charge, 
should not have been reserved in your own breast for two years, 
to be produced at last, not (as it would appear) from a sense of 
public duty, but in furtherance of vour personal hostility against 
the 5 

Either the charge is in the last degree false and calumnious, 
or you can have no possible excuse for having hitherto suppressed 
it. 

“In either case, and without adverting to the general tenor of 
hel conduct, as stated in your letter, my lords consider you to 

an improper person to continue in his majesty’s service, and 
they have directed your name to be erased from the list of naval 


surgeons accordingly. I have, &c. 
Signed J. W. CROKER. 


Mr. O'Meara, 28 Chesterplace, Kennington. 

We forbear to make any quotations from these volumes, be- 
cause they have been bolted to the bran in the newspapers; and 
we think, moreover, that they will soon dwindle into obscurity 
by the side of Mr. Warden’s “ Letters.” We are promised more 
‘< words” from the same source; and we . the trade will be 
kept up as long as it yields a profit. e may safely predict, 
however, that not a single convert will be made to either side, by 
these publications. In despite of reason and sensation, the Cor- 
sican will be regarded by some as a paragon of excellence; while 
others will shudder at the very name of one who was the scourge 
and pestilence of the age in which he lived. 
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For the Port Folio. 
Aut. IVI letter from General Wayne to General Posey. 


The following letter is from one of our most distinguished revolutionary 
heroes, whose martial skill is much better known to his countrymen, 
than the qualities of his heart or mind. In this state, particularly, the 
memory of Anthony Wayne is cherished with lively admiration. We 
delight to record any memorials, however slight, which such men have 
left behind them. We hope also by the publication of this letter to call 
the altention of some of our correspondents to the period at which it 
was written. The Indian war which terminated with the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795—which yielded hard earned laurels to Wayne, Harmar, 
and Butler, and clouded the fame of St. Clair with unmerited obloquy, 
must have produced incidents which deserve to be recorded. As yet, 
however, this period of our history has been but little noticed. The 
eountry where but thirty years ago, the savage was monarch of all he 
surveyed—is now occupied by a civilized population; the arts of peace 
are successfully cultivated, on the spots where oar heroes then encamp- 
ed, and the loom and the shuttle are heard instead of the yell of the pan- 
ther, 


Head Quarters, Greenville, 5th Dec. 1793. 
Dear Six, 

I must acknowledge that it was with difficulty, I at length pre- 
vailed upon myself to grant vou leave of absence, at a crisis when 
I was conscious that your aid and advice were extremely neces- 
gar! to me— perhaps to the nation. 

‘riendship may have prevailed over duty on this occasion, 
but I have this consolation, that it may eventually be in vour pow- 
er, to render as essential services to your country during your ab- 
sence in the Atlantic states, as you could have done in the wil- 
derness of the west. I have only to regret the temporary ab- 
sence of a friend and brother officer, with whom I have icipat- 
ed in almost every vicissitude of fortune, from the frozen lakes of 
Canada, to the burning sands of Florida. 

I have therefore to request, that you will endeavour to return 
to your command on or before the last of March ensuing—and in 
the interim, I pray you to make a point of impressing every mem- 
ber of congress, with whom you may occasionally converse, with 
the absolute necessity of the immediate completion of the legion; 
and that you also pay a visit to the seat of government, and wait 
personally upon the president and secretary of war, and give them 
every information viva voce, that they may wish to receive rela- 
tive to the situation of the legion, together with the motives and 
circumstances, which influenced our advance, and halt at this 
place. You will also suggest the expediency and policy of per- 
mitting settlers to take possession of it, the moment the legion 
takes up its line of march in the spring. 
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Wishing you a safe and quick passage through the wilderness, 
and a happy meeting with your family and Rien am, with the 
truest and most lasting friendship and esteem, 

Your most obt. 
an. very humble servt. 
ANTHONY Wayne. 
Brig. Genl. Thomas Posey. 


For the Port Folio. 
Art. V.—Accomplishment of a Prophecy. 


Dr. Ricnarpson, who accompanied the earl of Belmore in his 
travels along the Mediterranean and parts adjacent, during the 
years 1816—17—18, relates the following remarkable instance of 
the fulfilment of a prediction which is recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

Askelon was one of the proudest satrapies of the lords of the 
Philistines; now there is not an inhabitant within its walls, and 
the prophecy of Zechariah is fulfilled, “ the king shall perish from 
Gaza, and Askelon shall not be inhabited.” When the prophecy 
was uttered, both of these cities were in an equally flourishing 
condition, and nothing but the prescrence of Heaven could pro- 
nounce on which of the two and in what manner, the vial of his 
wrath would be thus poured out. Gaza is truly without a king, 
the lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered on the ground, and the 
ruins within its walls do not shelter a human being. How is the 
wrath of man made to praise his Creator. Hath he said and shall 
he not do it? The oracle was delivered by the mouth of the pro- 
phet, more than five hundred years before the christian era, and 
we behold its accomplishment 1800 years after that event, and 
see with our eyes that the king has perished from Gaza, and that 
Askelon is not inhabited: and were there no others on which the 
mind could confidently rest, from the fulfilment of this one pro- 
phecy, even the most sceptical may be assured that all that is pre- 
dicted in the sacred volume shall come to pass. 


Art. VI.—Sardanapalus, a Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 


Whimsical as it may be to receive lectures on social morality 
from the mouth of the effeminate King of Assyria, we are content 
to take upon any terms what is good in this way from Lord Byron, 
protesting only against the probable union of such manners as his- 
tory attributes to Sardanapalus, with such dispositions as are in 
this tragedy assigned to him by the poet. It is the regular 
tendency of along course of vicious excess and effeminate self- 
indulgence, to harden the heart; and we take upon ourselves to say, 
that nothing is less common than for that commiserating philan- 
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thropy, which the poet has made the distinguishing feature of his 
voluptuous hero, to be found the inhabitant of a bosom abandoned 
to the pleasures of sense, and mere animal gratification. If the cha- 
racter of Sardanapalus had a real historical right to these attributes, 
we could have imputed no blame to the author for exhibiting him such 
as he found him. There are men, indeed, nf whom Lord Byron may 
entertain but a contemptuous opinion, who would feel it a duty to 
society to abstain from the representation of characters in poetry, 
whether feigned or real, by which vice, in alliance with virtue, and 
borrowing a portion of its lustre, might appear with an attractive- 
ness foreign to its nature. But we will submit it to our reflecti 
readers to say, whether the best interests of society are not betray 
by him, who incorporates in a character of his own creation such an 
artificial mixture of sensuality and sentiment, selfishnes and hu- 
manity, amiableness of feeling and profligacy of conduct, as is 
calculated to confound the authentic distinctions between vice and 
virtue, and unsettle the standard of moral worth. It is not in the 
nature or competency ofa man of pleasure, as that phrase is under- 
stood by voluptuaries, to love his neighbour or delight in the diffu- 
sion of happiness; and such being the new character bestowed 
upon the royal debauchee whom our author has chosen for his theme, 
we must pronounce it an ill-conceived and unnatural combination 
in itself; while we complain of its tendency to remove from the 
conduct of the sensualist a considerable part of the odiumin which 
it ought to stand with the sound portion of the community. History 
exhibits Sardanapalus as sunk in vice of the most grovelling de- 
scription; it presents him, indeed, to us, in the last great scene 
of his life, as repelling his enemies with a desperate resolution; 
and at length destroying himself, and all that was held by him as 
next in value to himself, the instruments of his sensuality, and the 
whole stock of his voluptuous commerce, in the flames, to disap- 
point the avidity of his conquerors; but it nowhere attributes to him 
that amiable solicitude for the happiness of his subjects, those 
compassionate sentiments, and affectionate sympathies, with which 
the pe has varnished over his effeminate prostitution of manners. 
With great submission to Lord Byron, we must declare for our 
ewn parts, that we have never known a man devoted to his own ap- 
patie that was not at the same time a zealot in the service of the 

evil, gratuitously engaged to multiply his subjects, and extend his 
conquests. We will refer his lordship to his own experience, to de- 
termine whether this remark is founded in prejudice, or correct 
observation. 

Dissatisfied, however, as we feel with the incongruities of Sar- 
danapalus’s character, we are obliged to the poet for the good things 
of which he has made him the vehicle. From the sentimental ruf- 
fians, and driveling outlaws, with whom he has £o long wearied 
us, we are glad to find an asylum, even to the imperial stye of Sar- 
danapalus. It is true we find ourselves in company with the wor- 
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shippers of Baal, not certainly in an atmosphere of much spiritual 
purity; but, as already intimated, we must not be very scrupulous 
about means, where the end of Lord Byron’s poetry is not deci- 
dedly hostile to human happiness. If it must be either Jupiter, 
Mahomet, Baal, or Lucifer, let us have the one whom it pleases 
the fancy of the poet to make the most respectable. We are con- 
strained to admit in justice to the noble author, with respect to 
the latest productions of his pen, that something like decorum of 
manners, as far as mere manners are concerned, is sustained 
throughout, from the deified Sardanapalus to the reputed enemy of 
mankind; which last personage, if he at all answers to the charac- 
ter in which he is intreduced to us by his Lordship, appears to 
have been somewhat underrated, being upon the whole, a very civil 
converser; and pete a little free in his censures, not altogether 
without gravity and good-breeding in his vindication of himself. 
There may be many worthy persons who would receive with dis- 
trust, if not distaste, even a lectare of morality in such a school— 
who would dread these 


_ “ Danaos et dona ferentes;’’ 


but then they may net, perhaps, have dwelt so long on Lord By- 
ron’s other characters, as we have been compelled to do in the 
discharge of our critical duty. Satan himself is quite decent in 
comparison of some of his former heroes. 

Sardanapalus is the weakest of Lord Byron’s performances, 
The morality, with which the play is, for the most part, interspers- 
ed, is not of a keeping kind; it savours more of indulgence 
than discipline, of concession than control, of liberty than sacrifice. 
That which is drawn from the proper sources, we are sure would 
be found to answer better the purposes of poetry. As our author 
has begun to deal in the article, why content himself, while the 
genuine staple lies before him, with the mockeries of a spurious 
manufacture. The lofty muse requires it to be of a fine texture, 
to furnish out the wardrobe of her chaste decorations. Tragedy, 
that “ teacher best of moral prudence,” must be appropiately ador- 
ned. That which suits her state, is not the puny ethics of Lord 
Byron’s effeminate hero, but the severest maxims by which virtue 
can be illustrated; the highest and most spiritual standard to which 
the soul can be exalted. ie ae in the whole compass of ancient 
history a character less fitted for the hero of the tragic drama 
could scarcely be found. Till the closing scene of his existence 
there is nothing in his mind or fortunes to awaken the slightest 
interest or solicitude concerning him; and the reader comes to the 
catastrophe with an apathy not removed by the extravagance of 
desperation in which it terminates. What the au hor attributes 
of good to the temperament of the monarch, is, perhaps, scarcely 
more than enough to neutralize his character, and to render him 
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an object of indifference. The concluding event possesses nothing 
of collateral distress, or circumstantial pathos. It creates no in- 
tensity of feeling, nor in any strong degree perturbates the affec- 
tions. Its strongest incidents produce no terror. The conflagration 
which consumes the monarch, his mistresses, and his treasures, 
has little more effect upon the nerves, than a common bon-fire; it 
kindles no emotions. It is not by asudden and concluding effort of 
magnaninity, that a character can command our sympathies, where 
there has been nothing in it to interest us during the course of its 
development. Those changes of fortune, which constitute what is 
called the peripetia of the higher tragedy, must be changed in the 
fortunes of great persons. The events and the characters must 
be parallel. Such was the tone and elevation of the Greek tragedy, 
which treated 

„Of fate, and chance, and change in human life: 

High actions and high passions best describing.” 


There must be the xara: seage or high actions to invest a character 
with that sort of atmosphere of excitement, in which none can 
breathe without emotion: without these the greatest incidents 
which the revolutions of fortune can pruduce must be defective in 
pathos. All should be in proportion, and every thing sufficient 
in strength and quality to sustain expectation and suspense from 
the beginning to the end. In the physical world, a storm has but 
half its “dread magnificence,” unless the scene in which it rages 
corresponds with its fierceness, and is adapted to the display of 
its effects;—as where the ocean responds to it, or the muun- 
tain pine attests its vengeance: so if the great vicissitudes with 
which the drama is conversant, are to shake the bosom with al- 
ternate horrors, and the fearful agitations of change and disaster, 
not only must the moval element be convulsed throughout, but 
the ip pal to be tragically affecting, must light upon the glit- 
tering elevations of hu nan character, and scatter in the dust the 
glories of real greatness. 

With respect to the construction of the play of Sardanapalus 
the author is not to be held responsible for the want of incident. He 
could only draw his materials from history; but he is still respon- 
sible for the choice of his subject. He does not assert the merit 
of having adhered strictly to the unities of the drama, if there be 
merit in such conformity; but he talks in his preface with some 
complacency, of his having approached the “unities,”—a compro- 
mise not very intelligible. As there is neither mystery nor unra- 
velment in the plot, it was not easy to violate the unity of action. 
The sottish effeminacy of a prince that waits in passive expecta- 
tion the insurrection of the twọ most powerful of his subjects, 
revolting po. no other principle, than to liberate their countr 
from he a of being governed by so unworthy a ruler, with- 
out personal motive to stir the tumultuous energy of the passions, 
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affords no occasion for the demonstration of skill in disposing the 
events in a continuity of action. Without plot, no fault can be 
found with the management of the fable; without rudder or rigging, 
no error can be committed in the navigation. With respect to the 
unity of time, the author seems to us to have sinned against 
it in the only way in which it could be sinned against. He has not 
erred by supposing a succession of events impossible to have hap- 
po within the compass of time which may be pass to have 

n taken up in the representation: but he has erred in allotting 
a period of time for the successive transactions, involving the ca- 
` tastrophe of the play, within which it was impossible for them to 
be completed. The necessity,” Dr. Johnson well remarks in his 
preface to Shakspeare, “ of observing the unity of tine, arises from 
the supposed necessity of making the drama credible. The critics 
hold it impossible that an action of months or years can be be- 
lieved to pass in three hours. The mind revolts from evident 
falsehood, and fiction loses its force when it departs from the re- 
semblance of reality.” But the same sagacious critic truly denies 
“that any representation is mistaken for reality; that any dra- 
matic fable in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment was ever credited.” To this reasoning we perfectly assent, 
and where a tragedy is not written for representation, as from 
appearances we may presume to be the case in this instance, 
it possesses additional cogency. But the objection is of another 
sort, where the time in which the drama itself supposes the 
events to have happened, is such as can by no possible effort of 
imagination be made to square with their accomplishment. The 
piece before us has aimed at satisfying what is called the unity 
of time, by a violent compression of the incidents of thestory into 
the compass of a day, in contempt of history and probability 

The great fault that we find with this poem is simply this,— 
that itis nut poetry. It is only in name any thing but the dullest 
prose. To pick out passages for the purpose of verifying this re- 
merk, can be to us no agreeable task; aud we could not pro- 
duce them without freely and cheerfully acknowledging that 
the poetical character of this writer is so deservedly high as to 
afford the great expense which his reputation has incurred by 
the volume before us. It is nota little singular that Lord Byron, 
who has, if we mistake not, expressedall due. contempt for the 
absurd ambition of simplicity which has sunk poetry below the 
standard of conversation, Should, on this occasion have retro- 
graded into the flattest province of prose, and outstripped all 
competition in the race of deteriority. We havealways indeed, 
been presumptuous enough to doubt the correctness of his lord- 
ship’s poetical ear. He is deficient in delicacy of perception, 
and fineness of tact. Some conceit about varying the cadence, 
and dissipating the monotony of blank verse, has induced him 
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so to fritter and torment it, so to break up its continuity, by 
the interruptions and subdivisions of the dialogue, that if, metri- 
cally and mechanically speaking, it may be denominated verse, it 
18 abealataly devoid of all pretensions to rhythm, or that stately 
modulation which belongs to the proper structure of this solemn 
measure. His lordship has a singular predilection for a pronoun, or 
other familiar monosyllable, at the end of his line; and particular- 
iy the capital I is so frequently found in that place, that it seems as 
if its columnal shape recommended it as a proper terminus. 

This poet has a most merciless habit of cutting in twain the 
sense by the division of his lines. Thus the preposition frequently 
ends a line, the next beginning with the noun it governs; and the 
same divorce between the adjective and substantive is perpetual- 
ly occurring; never was syntax made obsequious to the wants of a 
rhythm that deserved so little the sacrifice. 


« And can the sun so rise, 
So bright so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours, &c.” 
% And blends itself into the the soul until 
Suarise——.”? 

« But on 

Condition.” f 
« May still hold out against 
> 


“About 


Their present force — 


Some twenty stadii. 5 
My country's custom to 


Make a libation.“ 

„% When we know 
All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word, &———” 


The copulative ‘and’ often ends a line, and even words of still 
less poetical dignity, as ‘if,’ ‘no,’ ‘such,’ which,“ ‘with,’ ‘ay,’ 
‘both,’ ‘is,’ his,“ tis,“ has,“ which, it is not too much to say, are 
such favourites with this poet, as to be stationed in the place where 
they must necessarily rest upon the ear, and acquire distinction 
from their very situation. But, if we were to detail all our grounds 
of objection to the structure and composition of Lord Byron’s 
verse, we should be led in succession to every rule which the ear 
of harmony has established, and every article in which just mod- 
ulation is capable of being violated. Suffice it to say that scarce- 
ly an I Poet of the modern school of desultory and discordant pro- 
sody has sheltered, under the pretext of metrical freedom, a more 
radical want of those constituents, whatever they are, which create 
the capacity of the charms for rhythmical arrangement. 
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Art. VI.. Woman. 


Mr. OLDsoHOOL, 

Since the most remote ages, the virtues and vices of the female 
sex have been the ax of commendation or censure. Their im- 
perfections have swelled the page of the satyrist, while the lines 
of the amatory enthusiast have acquired new attractions when their 
charms were blazoned in his melodious verse. But when we re- 
flect upon the important duties which it is their to perform in 
society, it deserves some attention to inquire, whether we consult 
our own interest, much less our happiness, in making women, heed- 
lessly, the subject of malicious invective, sarcastic ridicule, or ex- 
travagant eulogy. 

It is a vulgar notion, that women held a very degraded state in 
former times; and this unmanly debasement of the last best gift to 
man, is cited as a proof of the savage manner in which men lived, 
before they had submitted to the restraints of civilization. But the 
customs of ruder times, as recorded in the testimony of intelligent 
travellers or the pages of history, so far from giving anv probabili- 
ty to this opinion, rather establish the contrary. 

The nature of man leads him to prefer what is lovely and gentle 
to what is deformed and stern. 


Woman, be fair, we must adore thee, 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee. Moore. 


Hence we find the wandering savage repairing with eager delight 
to the feet of his mistress, after he has roamed through the wilder- 
ness. There he sinks under a disdainful frown, after pursuing the 
chace unappalled by the yells of wild beasts, that sought his 
blood, and undaunted by the threats of adverse chieftians who 
strove to impede his course. The ferocity of the warrior is lost in 
the tender assiduity of the lover: He feels all those emotions of 
fear and hope, of anxiety and tenderness, which agitate the bosom 
of the most accomplished i who adorns the circles of 
polished society. It is true, he does not besiege her with reams of 
sonnets, nor despoil the trees that shelter her cabin by carving 
her name upon their tender trunks. These are the refinements of 
modern courtship. But the untutored lover evinces his affection by 
proofs more solid and unequivocal. With a perseverance and cour- 
age which no other motive could inspire, he pursues the chace that 
he may tempt her with its spoils, or rushes into battle that her 
heart may be moved by the tale of his renown. > ce 

In all nations some resemblance to the institution of marri 
is discovered; and in that union the su riority of woman is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by personal solicitation or by bribes to the 
ee of the female. Among the ancient Germans, whom mo- 

ern refinement, less just than fastidious, has saluted with the epi- 
thet of barbarism, they attended the debates and mingled in the 
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counsels of the nation. They were carried to the field of battle, 
that the sight of them might animate the breast, and nerve the 
arm of the warrior, and a Temas hostage was considered as the 
most unquestionable pledge of sincerity. 

To woman chiefly we owe the valour, the wildness, and the 
generosity of shivaley: Her charms inspired the breast of the 

outhful knight with noble emulation, and her love repaid the va- 
our of his arm. The obligations were reciprocal. When a knight 
entered the lists, he announced, with every circumstance of pomp 
and parade, the name of her to whom his breast paid willing ho- 
mage. Her smile inflamed his ambition, and the splendid achieve- 
ments of her knight shed new lustre upon her perfections. None 
but the virtuous awakened the love of the brave, and he who had 
5 recreant in the combat, never basked in the favours of the 
air. 
As chivalry derived its origin from the operations of love, the 
beams of its glory faded when women no longer beheld the con- 
test and rewarded the victor. 

Europe became the seat of tumultuous commotions, and a long 
night succeeded the day of chivalric lustre. But if we descend to 
modern times, we shall find the female sex still maintaining its 
influence, either by those hidden ornaments of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which the apostle describes, or by more striking, though less 

urable qualities. In France, according to the ancient Salic law, 
no oe could wield the sceptre; but they could govern the mo- 
narch. 

I do not hesitate to extend these observations and say that wo- 
men deserve to hold this rank in society, because their influence is 
rarely devoted to pernicious principles. ‘They possess in an emi- 
nent degree all the virtues which adorn the mind and polish socie- 
ty. Their passions are not so rude and mischievous as those which 
tear the breast of man. 1 have heard it remarked, by a profound 
observer of human nature, that whenever he met with a great man, 
he had almost invariably been able to attribute his superiority to 
the lessons of a prudent mother. 

How sacred are the duties, how anxious the feelings and how 
delicious the enjoyments of the mother!—In sickness and in sorrow 
she produces one more traveller on the thorny path of life. She 
has trod its mazes and she knows its difficulties. She has seen the 
5 flowers of vice which entice the weary and the heedless. 
A long and bitter experience has taught her that what is fair to 
the eye, often imparts no fragrance to the heart. She has tasted the 
sweets of popen and drunk, toits very dregs, the cup of adversity. 
Warned by the past and fearful of the future, how painful and yet 
how delicious are her reflections as she gazes on the helpless off- 
spring that derives its nourishment from her bosom. Alternately 
her forboding heart is distracted and delighted as she endeavours 
to unveil the hidden mysteries of time. At one moment her aching 
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sight is dazzled by glittering prospects of future glory: in the 
next—but who can depict the feelings of her who anticipates evil 
days to her son, to the pledge of affection, the living monument of 
love, the stay of her declining years? That agonizing theme is im- 
printed on the heart of woman, and nothing but the pencil of in- 
spiration can copy its glowing colours. 

But when we contemplate the bright side of the picture, how de- 
lightful is our view. Behold the fond mother invigorating the frame 
and embellishing the mind of a beloved son. See him, like the parch- 
ed earth imbibing the wholesome dews of virtue and wisdom. 
His arm is raised in defence of his country against the depreda- 
tions of Jawless invasion or to stem the torrent of imperious despo- 
tism. She follows him to the tented field. Neither smoke, nor 
tumult nor carnage obscures him from her anxious gaze. In the 
eries of the wounded, her heart sinks, but it is animated again 
the voice of patriotism. It is that of her hero, who rallies his faint- 
ing followers, and conjures them to live free or follow their fathers 
to the silent tomb. 

Oh! ever sacred be the character of the virtuous mother. None 
can know its pains but those who have suffered them; and few, 
alas! a very few, are doomed to taste its delights. 

It is a common observation that the men who are most esteem- 
ed, are those who are found in the society of virtuous women. It 
is there that the licentiousness of vice is restrained, the forward- 
ness of impudence abashed, and the buds of excellence are cher- 
ished until they expand and diffuse their genial influence through 
the various situations of life. There, in the enjoyment of those 
tranquil pleasures which result from virtuous emotions, the malice 
of the vindictive dares not whisper its guilty designs, and the 
wretched forget those consuming cares which distract the brain, 
and add another link to the lengthening chain of human life. 

This is the current that glides with gentle murmur, and makes 
sweet music to the ear when its fair course is not hindered.* On 
its tranquil bosom we are borne through the voyage of life: when 
the wind whistles and the storm rages it bears us to a cheerful 
port. If a wreck does happen, we shall generally discover, that 
the waves were not treacherous, but the mariner unskilful. 

SAMUEL Saunrer. 


Consotznog, says St. Austin, is like a wife; the best of comforts, 
if good; the worst of naughts, if bad. 


° Shakspeare. 
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Art.VII.— Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains; performed in the years 1819-20 by order of 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, secretary of war, under the command of 
S. H. Long, Maj. Topl. Engrs. From the notes of Maj. Long, Mr. 
Say and. olher g. ntlemen of the exploring party. Compiled by Ed- 
win James, botanist and geologist for the expedition. Philadel- 
phia. Carey and Lea. 2 vols. 8vo. with an atlas. 


Tuis expedition was performed in pursuance of a plan conceiv- 
ed several years ago, by the federal administration, of exploring 
our western possessions. In his selection of the persons to whom 
this duty was assigned, the secretary of the war department was 
fortunate in finding agents in whom exact and various knowledge 
was combined with ardent zeal and untiring perseverance. The 
command of the party was given to Maj. Long, of the engineer 
corps; a gentleman whose talents for observation are happily 
united with that suavity of depurtment which is so agreeable in 
polished society and so important in an intercourse with the rude 
and suspicious savage. The work, of which the title is placed at 
the head of this article, is the result of this exploratory tour. It 
does not aim at elegance of style, nor is the arrangement so regu- 
lar as could be desired. It is a faithful and unambitious account 
of what the writers saw among a singular race of beings and in a 
country almost unknown to civilized man. Accordingly it abounds 
with traits of aboriginal manners and character which scarcely 
yicld in attractiveness to the events of an Arabian tale; and they 
are blended with scientific information which is far more instruc- 
tive. 

To Dr. Baldwin was first entrusted the duty of acting as botanist 
for the expedition. He was required to describe all the products 
of vegetation; to note the diseases and observe any phenomena in 
our species which might deserve attention. His death, which oc- 
curred in about four months, after they sailed from Pittsbu 
deprived his associates, of an able cooperator, and a companion 
who had won their liveliest esteem. ‘To the latest moment he was 
devoted to that fascinating science, with which his name is advan- 
tageously connected. He was honoured with the friendship and 
correspondence ot the celebrated Bonpland; and he was a liberal 
contributor to the several works of his friends, Pursh, Nuttall, and 
the venerable Muhlenbergh. 

Mr. Say was engaged, very much to his own satisfaction, and 
to the edification of the public, in the examination of objects in 
zoology. Mr. Jessup fuund subjects for investigation in the im- 
portant branch of geology. The name of Mr. Peale will at once 
intimate to an American reader, that he was employed as a natu- 
ralist; and to Mr. Seymour's pencil, we are indebted for the beauti- 
fullandscapes and other pictorial embellishments of these volumes. 
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Lieutenant Graham and cadet Swift acted as assistant to - 
phers and superintended the drilling of the boat’s crew, in the ex- 
ercise of the musket, the field piece, and the sabre. The journal 
of the expedition was ordered to be kept by major Biddle; but it 
does not appear that this task was performed, or if it was, that the 
compiler of these volumes derived any advantage from his labours. 
This is unaccountable to us, because by the general orders, jour- 
nals of every kind relating to the expedition were to be placed at 
the conclusion of the trip, at the disposal of the commanding offi- 
cer, as the agent of the government. The other gentlemen are 
constantly referred to aad largely quoted, while Mr. Biddle is but 
incidentally mentioned on two unimportant occasions. In the second 
orders issued at “Engineer Cantonment,” where they took up 
their winter quarters, he entirely disappears from our notice. 

Although the incidents of the narrative present no very roman- 
tic features, yet a lively interest is excited in the mind of the read- 
er, by the perilous adventures of the travellers, the diversity of 
scenery, the contrast of manners, and the important additions to 
the several departments of natural science, which are here des- 
cribed. What may be the ultimate condition of our tawny neigh- 
bours is a fruitful subject of speculation. Fancy may pierce the 
vista of their futurity and behold them transformed into a race of 
cultivated beings. The christian religion may supplant the mis- 
taken though devout worship of an unknown God.* The loom 
may be heard on their silent prairies, and lofty spires may glitter 
in the place of humble cabins. Nations may contend on those no- 
ble streams which are now skimmed by the light canoe, and the 
plough invade the path of the hunter. 

But we must awaken from these day-dreams of the imagination, 
in order to describe the progress of our enterprising countrymen. 

Pittsburgh was selected as the place of rendezvous. At this 

lace, the party embarked on board of the United States’ steam 
t,“ Western Engineer,” on the 4th of May, 1819. 

Their outfit consisted of books, instruments, stationary, &c. 
together with such provisions as were deemed necessary. They 
proceeded down the Ohio river, making observations and surveys 
along the banks, thereby augmenting the stock of information, al- 
ready before the world. This part of their route, however, having 
been often visited and described by scientific men, but little mat- 
ter of a novel or interesting character could be expected. Still, 
an investigation of the numerous organic remains and mineral 
productions, which are constantly found on the shores of this beau- 
tiful stream (La Belle Riviere, as it was originally called by the 


* How much more wise, and honest, and humane, would it be to employ 
our superfluous wealth in promoting the comfort of these poor savages, in- 
stead of pouring it into the large coffers of foreign missionary socieligs, to be 
wasted among the followers of Juggernaut. 
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French) together with such an examination of the country, as is 
necessary to a general description of its aspect, soil and Hi 
productions, were very properly considered, as not entirely for- 
eign to the object of their appointment. 

On their arrival at the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississip- 
pi. the travellers concluded to proceed up the latter stream to the 

issouri; and thence up that river to the Council Bluff,—a re- 
markable bank so called by Lewis and Clark, from the circum- 
stance of a council with the Otoes and Missouries, which was held 
at that place in the year 1804,—carefully improving every oppor- 
tunity to extend their researches in the various branches of natu- 
ral science, When they arrived at the Council Bluff, the season 
was so far advanced, that it was deemed inexpedient to proceed 
further until the ensuing season. The vessel was accordingly dis- 
mantled and moored in a safe harbour, and comfortable log huts 
were constructed for the accommodation of the party during the 
ensuing winter. To this spot, they gave the name of the “ Engi- 
neer Cantonment.” It was surrounded by various tribes of In- 
dians and therefore offered a fruitful field for the pursuit of their 
inquiries. Here major Long issued new orders, enjoining perse- 
verance and exertion; and having made every necessary arrange- 
ment, for the protection and sustenance of his party, he returned 
to Washington, where he made a report of his progress. 

During his absence, the gentlemen of the party were engaged 
in making surveys of the surrounding country,—observations for 
determining the latitude, longitude, magnetic variation, dip, &c. 
The changes of the weather and other meteorologic phenomena, 
were carefully recorded, and such other duties performed as were 
incident to the nature of their employment. Mr. Say occupied 
himself during this season in collecting the curious traits of Indian 
character, which form the subjects of ch. ix. to xvi. inclusive, of the 
first volume. 

_On the voyage up the Missouri a party was detached, under the 
direction of Mr. Say, from the steam beat at Fort O „ with in- 
structions to proceed across the country by land to Konzas 
village; and thence to the villages of the Pawnees on the river 
Platte. He was ordered to rejoin the expedition at Council Bluff. 
His detachment consisted of a dozen men and three pack-horses. 
Their route was a dreary one; in a westward direction, across the 
woodless plains, op which are found the sources of the Hay Cabin, 
the Blue Water, and the Warrerura creeks. The health of the 
party was considerably impaired by the excessive heat of the wea- 
ther, and fatigue and exposure, by day and night, on the open 
plains. Their progress was obstructed by high and coarse grass, 
which tore their clothes and mockasins from their persons. Dysen- 
tery debilitated them, and in their slow and laborious march, they 
were at one period, unable to advance more than two miles a day. 
To add to their distresses, they were encountered, near the Kon- 
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za village, by a war-party of the republican Pawnees, by whem 
they were robbed of their horses and e. This untoward 
circumstance compelled them to relinquish the prosecution of this 
part of the Dp Runners were despatched with the tidin 
to Maj. Long; M. Guaville, a French gentleman residing with the 
Konzas, furnished two pack-horsea, and a saddle-horse for Mr. 
Say, who was unable tv proceed on foot, and they bent their course 
for the Missouri, which they reached at Isle au Vache, or Cow Isl- 
and, as it ìs familiarly called. 

On major Long’s return to the wintering post at Engineer Can- 
tonment, he pursued a course north of the Missouri, from a point 
near its mouth to that encampment, taking sketches of the coun- 
try, preparatory to a topographical delineation. Indeed, the ob- 
servance of courses, distances, magnetic variations, &c. were ob- 
jects of particular attention, throughout the whole of this hazard- 
ous expedition. 

On his arrival at the Cantonment, which he reached in May, 
1820, preparations were immediately made for reconnoitering the 
country westward to the Rock ountains, agreeably to the or- 
ders of the war-department. The steam-boat was despatched on 
duties of a topographical nature, under the command of Lieut. 
Graham. He proceeded down the Missouri to St. Louis; thence 
up the Mississippi to the De Moyen rapids; and thence down the 
river to cape Girardeau, taking such astronomical observations and 
sketches on the voyage as were found necessary to construct a 
chart of that part of the river and the adjacent country. (See the 
appendix to the second volume.) 

aving made the necessary arrangement, as far as circumstan- 
ces would permit, the major commenced his march on the 6th of 
June. All the party was in N health, excepting Mr. Say, who 
had not yet recovered from the effects of his visit to the Konza 
village. Here Dr. E. James, a skilful physician, familiar with the 
topics of mineralogy and botany, succeeded the lamented Baldwin; 
and captain Bell, of the artillery, assumed the place of journalist. 
bee these alterations, the party continued as we have already 
stated, 

The number of horses and mules procured for the use of the par- 
ty, amounted to thirty-four, including several that were the pro- 
perty of individuals. The indefatigable leader of the party was 
thus enabled to mount all his men; and he had moreover an ade- 
quate number of animals for the transportation of the baggage. In 
addition to the arms, ammunition, provisions and other necessa- 
ries for the tour, they were provided with what are called Indian 

ods, for presents; such as tobacco, knives, beads, mirrors, &c. 

wing to the difficulty of carrying articles of delicate workman- 
ship, which require great bulk in transportation, their iustruments 
for astronomical and other observations, were necessarily restrict- 
ed both in number and variety. 
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Every man being provided with a gun, pouch and powder-horn, 
and most of them with pistols, the exploring party proceeded west- 
wardly to the Pawnee villages, situated on a branch of the Platte 
called the Loup Fork: thence southwardly to the Platte: and hence 
westwardly alon the vallev of the Platte, to the place whence it 
issues from the Rocky mountains. Having examined the mountains 
at that place, and finding the country too hilly and broken within 
their range, to permit them to penetrate it with horses, they shap- 
ed their course southwardly along their base, taking occasion to 
ascend their peaks and spurs, whenever a favourable opportunity 
occurred, for the purpose of ascertaining their geological charac- 
ter, and that of the vegetables growing upon them. 

On their arrival at the Arkansa, Capt. Bell was despatched, with 
a small party to ascend the river as far as it was practicable to 
travel with horses. He accordingly proceeded nearly thirty miles, 
when his progress was obstructed by the mountains. 

The party then descended the Arkansa about one hundred 
miles to a pe from which it was judged expedient, to strike upon 
a southwardly course in search of the source of Red River. They 
were divided. into two detachments; one proceeded down the Ar- 
kansa under Capt. Bell, and the other accompanied Maj. Long, 
whose object was to explore the country southwardly to Red river, 
and thence down its valley to the upper settlements on its banks. 

Capt. Bell’s party with the exception of three soldiers, who desert- 
ed on the march, arrived in safety at Belle Point, their place of des- 
tination; having satisfactorily performed the duties assigned to him. 
The other detachment proceeded southwardly in view of the moun- 
tains, about one hundred and fifty miles, and arrived at a creek, 
which, having a southwardly course, they concluded to be tributa- 

to Red River. After travelling down its valley about two hun- 

red miles, they fell in with a party of Indians of the nation of 
Kaskayas, or Bad Hearts, who gave them to understand that this 
little stream was the Red River itself. Accordingly they contina- 
ed their march along the margin of the river several hundred 
miles further, when, to their severe mortification, they discovered 
that it was the Canadian of the Arkansa which they had been 
exploring. Their unshod horses being neurly exhausted by this 
long journey, and the season being too far advanced to permit them 
to retrace their footsteps, and thus make another effort to discover 
the Red River, before the commencement of the winter, Maj. Long 
was 1 reluctantly to relinquish the enterprise for the pre- 
sent, and to direct his course to the settlements on the Arkansa. 
He was led into this mistake in consequence of not being able to 
procure a guide. Their whole dependence, in that respect, was 
upon Pike’s map, which assigns to the head waters of Red River 
the apparent locality of those of the Canadian. They continued 
their march, therefore, and arrived at Belle Point on the Arkan- 
sa on the 13th Sept. four days after Capt. Bell. 
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Both parties suffered occasionally for the want of food and wa- 
ter; but in general they found an ample supply of game, and the 
water-courses along which they travelled furnished the latter. In 
regard to health, they were all highly favoured, except Mr. Say, 
who was more or less indisposed throughout the wuole tour. 

The deserters from Capt. Bell’s party carried off some of the 
most valuable manuscripts. They deserted on the head waters 
of the Verdicris river, within about two hundred miles of the up- 
per settle ments of the Arkansa, taking with them th-ee horses 
the best of the treop—and a quantity of wearing apparel belong- 

ing to the gentlemen of the party. 
From Belle Point, the exploring party proceeded across the 
country, in a northeastwardly direction, to cape Girardeau; where 
they arrived on the 10th of October; having been occupied a little 
more than four months in the performance of the tour from 
Council Bluff. 

This may be considered as the termination of the expedition. 
The gentlemen repaired to Philadelphia to digest their manu- 
scripts, and the military persons were ordered on new duties. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the route pursued by our travel- 
lers, we shall now proceed to make a few extracts. 

We remark, in the first place, frequent coincidences between 
the customs of these wild people and those whom the courtesy of 
history has saluted as classical nations. Some of the most revolt- 
ing practices which are recorded in these volumes may be found 
among the lettered Romans and the polished Greeks. Our abo- 
rigines, for example, were not singular in offering human sacrifi- 
ces. There is ample testimony of such a custom in the early an- 
nals of almost every nation. Among the Ethiopians, boys were 
sacrificed to the sun, and girls to the moon. In Egypt the blood 
of red-haired men was sprinkled on the altars of Osiris; and to this 
day they propitiate the influence of the Nile, by casting into its 
waters, their most beautiful virgins. (Savary’s Travels.) In Per- 
sia, human victims were offered by inhumation. In every Grecian 
state their gods were supplicated by bloody sacrifices; and Plu- 
tarch and Livy concur in ascribing the same practices to the Ro- 
mans. They existed among the Canaanites, and indeed univer- 
sally through the ancient Heathen world. Among our untutored 
Pawnees, the practice was abolished by the spirited conduct of a 
single individual—as we learn from the following passage: 

An [etan woman who was brought captive into the village, 
was doomed to the Great Star by the warrior, whose property she 
had become by the fate of war. She underwent the usual prepara- 
tions, and, on the appointed day, was led to the cross, amidst a 

at concourse of people, as eager, perhaps, as their civilized fel- 
foe men, to witness the horrors of an execution. The victim was 
bound to the cross with thongs of skin, and the usual ceremonies 
being performed, her dread of a more terrible death was about to 
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be terminated by the tomahawk and the arrow. At this critical 
juncture, Petalesharoo (son of the Knife-chief) ste forward 
into the area, and in a hurried but firm manner declared that it 
was his father’s wish to abolish this sacrifice; that for himself, he 
had presented himself before them, for the purpose of laying down 
his life upon the spot, or of releasing the victim. He then cut the 
cords which bound her to the cross, carried her swiftly through 
the crowd to a horse, which he presented to her, and having mount- 
ed another himself, he conveyed her beyond the reach of imme- 
diate pursuit; when, after having supplied her with food, and ad- 
monishing her to make the best of her way to her own nation, 
which was at the distance of at least four hundred miles, he was 
constrained to return to his village. The emancipated Ieten had, 
however, the good fortune, on her journey of the subsequent day, 
to meet with a war party of her own people, by whom she was 
conveyed to her family in safety. 

“This daring deed would, almost to a certainty, have terminat- 
ed in an unsuccessful attempt, under the arm of any other warrior, 
and Petalegharoo was, no doubt, indebted for this successful and 
noble achiévement to the distinguished renown, which his feats of 
chivalry had already gained for him, and which commanded the 
high respect of all his rival warriors. 

“ Notwithstanding the signal success of this enterprise, another 
display of the firmness and Jetermication of the young warrior was 
required to abolish this sacrifice, it is to be hoped forever. The 
succeeding spring, a warrior, who had captured a fine Spanish boy, 
vowed to sacrifice him to the Great Star, and, accordingly, placed 
him under the care of the magi for that purpose. 

*The Knife-chief, learning the determination of the warrior, 
consulted with his son, respecting the best means of preventing a 
repetition of the horrible ceremony. ‘I will rescue the boy,“ said 
Petalesharoo, as a warrior should, by force; but the Knife-chief, 
unwilling that his son should again expose himeelf to a danger so 
imminent, as that which he had once encountered in this cause, 
hoped to compel the warrior to exchange his victim for a | 
quantity of merchandize, which he would endeavour to obtain 
with that view. For this purpose he repaired to Mr. Pappan, who 
happened to be in the village for the purposes of trade, and com- 
municated to him his intentions. Mr. Pappan generously contri- 
buted a considerable quantity of merchandize, and much was ad- 
ded by himself, by Petalesharoo, and other Indians. 

All this treasure was laid in a heap together, in the lodge of 
the Knife-chief, who, thereupon, summoned the warrior before 
him. The chief armed himself with his war-club, and explained the 
object of his call, commanding the warrior to accept the merchan- 
dize and yield up the boy, or prepare for instant death. ‘The war- 
rior refused, and the chief waved his club in the air towards the 
warrior. ‘ Strike,’ said Petalesharoo, who stood near to support his 
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father, ‘I will moet the vengeance of his friends. But the more 
prudent, and politic chief, added a few more articles to the mass 
of mercuandize, in order to give the warrior another opportunity 
of acquiescing without forfeiting his word. 

“ This expedient succeeded; the goods were reluctantly accept- 
ed, and the boy was liberated, and was, subsequgntly, conducted 
to St. Louis by the tradere. The merchandize was sacrificed in 
place of the boy; the cloth was cut in shreds and suspended by 
poles at the place of sacrifice, and many of the valuables were 
consumed by fire. [tis not expected that another attempt will be 
made to immolate a human victim, during the life of Petalesharoe 
or of his benign father.” 

With these traits of Indian chivalry we are obliged abruptly to 
suspend our observations on these entertaining volumes for the 


present. 


Art. Vil—Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dramatic Poem; The 
Mermaid of Galloway; The Legend of Richard Faulder: and 
Twenty Scottish Songs. By Auras Cunmincuam. London: 
Taylor and Hessey. 1822, 


From the humble occupation of an ordinary stone-mason in the town of 
Dumfries, the talents and good sense of the author of these poems have 
raised him to a comfortable situation in the metropolis and to the enjoy- 
ment of the friendship and best wishes of many of his most distinguished 
cotemporaries. Among the twenty songs, enumerated in the above title 
page we recognize many which were published some years ago in an in- 
teresting collection of Scotch ballads, entitled Remains of Nithsdale 
Galloway song: having been mistaken by Mr. Cromek, in the simpli- 
city of bis heart, for the genuine offsprings of the good olden time!! 


The first and most considerable portion of the volume is “ Sir 

„ Marmaduke Maxwell,” a legendary story, converted into “ a 
dramatic poem.” The scene ts laid on the shores of the Solway 
Firth, and is chiefly founded on the traditions preserved with regard 
to the fortunes of Maxwell family, supposed to have taken place 
in the course of three of the days that intervened between the 
death of the protector and the restoration of Charles II. ‘The sto- 
may be thus abbreviated:—Halbert Comyne, cousin to Lord 
Walter Maxwell, returns, after an absence of twenty years, 
to his native shores, accompanied by a few followers, in the sure 
expectation of succeeding to the possessions of the family. Unex- 
pectedly, however, he is introduced toa Lady Maxwell; and, in 
the person of Sir Marmaduke, their son, to a lineal heir “ to Niths- 
“ dale’s princedom.” Thus disapponteds Halbert, like Richard of 
Gloucester, in his ambition to ascend the English throne, resolves 
to track his way to the possession through the blood of his kinsman. 
He murders Lord Maxwell, and for a time remains in the belief 
that the lady of that nobleman and Sir Marmaduke have also 
perished; but they had escaped, and two of his chosen attendants, 
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whilst burying the body of Lord Maxwell, are discovered by two 
of Sir Marmaduke’s friends, and slain. After a good deal of 
magical and spectral exhibitions, some rather unaccountable con- 
nection with public affairs, and the appearances of « armed men,” 
captains, troops of horse, &c. Halbert himself falls a victim to 
retributive justige, being slain by Sir Marmaduke. That gallant 
youth is accordingly left in the peaceful possession of the extensive 
domains of his ancestors, and the love of Mary Douglas of 
Cumlongan, who had not escaped the regard of the blood-thirsty 
though brave Halbert Comyne. 

Not many years have oe away since the poverty of dra- 
matic genius was a fruitful theme of lamentation. In the praise- 
worthy endeavour of removing the cause of such regret, we 
have been favoured with dramatic poems in abundance,—although 
it is necessary to add, without the desired effect, as we are unfor- 
tunately constrained to praise the motives rather than the suc- 
cess of the aspirants. So, in the present case, although it is im- 
possible to open a page of this volume, and not be struck by the 
most undoubted tokens of poetic genius, we are quite convinced 
this performance will not be reckoned a successful drama. It is more 
characteristic of the last century than the disastrous times of the 
Covenant and civil dissension; and some of the persona ges intro- 
duced in it are not sufficiently developed and sustained to give the 
requisite interest in their fates. But we think it would be un- 
generous to insist on minor blemishes, when the whole is so 
well planned—so calculated to afford pleasure—and its defects 
are mingled with so much beauty. Mr. Cunningham's failure to 
produce a genuine tragedy certainly does not arise from a timid 
and an undaring spirit; but we could have wished, neverthless, 
that, in some of the later parts, he had not given his poem that 
appearance of imitation which isfelt by the reader when the well 
known scenes of Shakspeare’s ghosts and witches,in Richard and 
Macbeth, are brought inevitably to his recollection. 

The play opens with the following dialouge betwen the sea and 
river spirits, on the approach of the vessel containing Halbert 
Comyne and four of his “ unblessed’ companions to the Sol way coast. 


% ACT I. SCENE I. Solway Shore. Night. 


Spirits, unseen. 

Sea Spirit. Hail, Spirit; cease—thy pastime hillock high, 
Thy multitude of waters, till the foam 
Hang in the hollow heaven. [scent the course 
Of a dread mortal, whom ten thousand fiends 
Herald to deeds of darkness. 

River 10 1 00 Come, my streams 
Of fairy Nith, of hermit Clouden clear, 
And moorland Annan—come too, gentle Ae— 
And meet the Solway; and be loosed, ye winds, 
Which mock the proudest cedars into dust— 
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Come, mar his sinful course. 

Sea Spirit. Lo! now he comes; 
I see him shoot through green Arbigland bay; 
The smiling sea-waves sing around his prow, 
Wooed by the melody, flung sweet and far, 
From merry flute and cymbal. Lol he comes; 
Say, shall be go unchasten’d through our floods? 

River Spirit. His helmet plume shall drink my mirkest surge. 
I have no lack of waters, such as smack 
Of the world’s corruption. 1 have secret floods, 
Embrown’d with cut-throats’ dust; waves tuinbling red 
With the gore of one whose hands were never wash'd 
From the blood of strangled babes. 

Sea Spirit. Of every crime 
That cries from earth to heaven, I have a stain; 
So rise, ye surges. Are ye slow to rise 
Against the homeward sea-boy, when he sees 
Lights in his mother’s dwelling by the foot 
Of lonely Criffel? Rise, ye surges, rise! 
Leap from the oozy bottom, where the bones 
Of murderers fester—from the deepest den, 
Where he who perish'd, plotting murder, lies; 
Come from the creek where, when the sun gues down, 
The haunted vessel sends her phantom troops 
Of fiery apparitions. Come, as | call; 
And come, too, heaven’s wild wind. Pour the deep sea 
Prone on yon sbip that bears five unbless’d mortals— 
Spirit, let us work.“ 


The following is the soliloquy of Halbert Comyne, after dis- 
covering how matters were in his cousin’s household. With all 
its quaintness, it is very spirited: 

ACT II. SCENE I. Caerlaverock Castle. 


HALBERT Comynz alone. 


Com. ’Tis said there is an hour i’ the darkness when 
Man’s brain is wondrous fertile, if nought holy 
Mix with his musings. Now, whilst seeking this, ; 
I’ve worn some hours away, yet my brain’s dull, 
As ifa thing call'd grace stuck to my heart, 
And sicken’d resolution. 1s my soul tamed 
And baby-rid wi’ the thought that flood or field 
Can render back, to scare men and the moon, 
The airy shades of the corses they enwomb? 
And what if ’tis so? Shall 1 lose the crown 
Of my most golden hope, because its circle 
Is haunted by a shadow? Shall I go wear 
Five summers of fair looks,—sigh shreds of psalms, — 
Pray i’ the desert till I fright the fox,— 
Gaze on the cold moon and the cluster’d stars, 
And quote some old man’s saws bout crowns above. 
Watch with wet eyes at death-beds, dandle the child, 
And cut the elder whistles of him who knocks 
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Red earth from clouted shoon. Thus may I buy 

Scant praise from tardy lips; and when 1 die 

Sume ancient hind will scratch, to scare the owl, 

A death's bead on my grave-stone. If I live so, 

May the spectres dog my heels of those I slew 

P the gulf of battle; wise men cease their faith 

In the sun’s rising; soldiers no more trust 

The truth of temper’d steel. I never loved him.— 

He topt me as a tree that kept the dew 

And balmy south wiad from me: fair maids smiled; 

Glad minstrels sung, and he went lauded forth, 

Like a thing dropt from the stars. At every step 

Stoop’d hoary heads unbonneted; white caps 

Hung i’ the air; there was clapping oſ hard palms, 

And shouting of the dames, Ali this to him 

Was as the dropping honey: but to me 

"Twas as the bitter gourd. Thus did I hang, 

As his rob’s tassel, kissing the dust, and flung > * 8 

Behind him for boy's shouts, — for cotman’s dogs 

To bay and bark at. Now from a far land, 

From fields of blood, and extreme peril | come, 

Like an eagle to his rock, who finds his nest 

Fill'd with an owlet’s young. For he had seen 

One summer’s eve a milkmaid with her pail 

And, cause her foot was white, and her green gown 

Was spun by her white hand, he fell in love: 

Then did he sit and pen an amorous ballad, 

Then did he carve her name in plum tree bark; 

And with a heart e’en soft as new-prese’d curd, 

Away he walked to woo. He swore be loved her; 

She said, cream curds were sweeter than lord’s love: 

He vow'd ’twas pretty wit and he would wed her: 

She laid her white arm round the fond lord’s neck, 

And said his pet sheep ate her cottage kale, 

And they were naughty beasts. i . : è . : 

a ; : i i i So this must pluck 
Things from my beart I’ve hugg’d since | could count 
What horns the moon had. There has been with me 
A time of tenderer heart, when soft love hung 
Around this beadsman’s neck such a fair string 
Of what the world calls virtues, that | stood 
Even as the wilder'd man who dropp'd his staff, 

And walk'd the way it fell to. I am now 

More fiery of resolve. This night I’ve wiped 

The milk of kindred mercy from my lips; 

l shall be kin to nought but my good blade, 

And that when the blood gilds it that fows between 

Me and my cousin’s land.” 

The author is peculiarly happy, though, of consequence, some- 
what coarse, when he delineates the rustic manners and festivities 
of the peasantry—and, except it be in imitating himself, is quite 
original. We select the genieeler portion of his farm-house scene. 
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“ ACT II. SCENE IV. Farm house continued. 


Enter Sır MARMADUKE M AxwELL, and Mary Dove6 tas, 
the latter in a rustic disguise. 


Sir M. My love, thou’rt lovelier in thy russet dress, 
Thy trim busk’d bodice, thy corn braided locks, 
Than in thy garments shower’d with gold and pearl. 
Once every year when this sweet hour comes round, 
Thou'lt pluck the diamonds from thy inky locks; 

Cast off thy robes with riches in their hem 
Might buy a baron’s land; array thee in 

This modest russet, and with him thou lovest 
Thus enter to the dance. 

Mary Douglas. Now hearken, love; 
Among the snooded maidens name me not; 

Nor ’mongst the white-mutch’d dames. 

Graeme. Now such a sight 
Might render old eyes young, and pluck the crutch 
From cripples. My young lord, thrice blessed be 
Thy gentleness, and blessed too this maid 
Who has so whitea hand. Room! ho, there! room! 

And, Minstrel, waken thou thy merriest string; 
Room, there! room! This proud night shall be hallowed. 

Sir M. Is this thy wife, kind Simon? We shall make 
Thy hall roof wag to its remotest raft; 

Thou’rt welcomer than joyous-eyed fifteen. 
Enter HALBERT Comyne, 

Com. ( Aside.) So this is she who wears the russet gown? 

I know her by the motion of her foot; 

Those inky ringlets on her ivory neck, 

Moving and shedding with her sugar breath. 

Move not thy hand so; there is magic in’t; 

Nor look on me with those dark eyes, lest thou 

Make iny heart’s rancour kindlier than new milk. 
Lovest thou this cream-curd stripling? hast thou vow'd 
Thy beauties to a ballad-maker’s pen? 

Reap not this green unprofitable ear, 

Leaving the ripe ear to a meaner sickle; 

Nor pull the green fruit, when the full fair bough 
Stoops down its golden harvest to thy hand. 

(To her) Where grows the corn this snowy hand must cut? 
The flocks, where go they which these dark eyes tend? 
Where stands the shealing thou dost trim at eve, 

And deck with thy rare beauty?” 


The following is a fair specimen of the general style of the 
work. It is not throughout original, but it is always poetic: 


“ ACT III. SCENE IV. Cumlongan Castle. Morning. 


Mary DoucLAs and May Morison. 
Mary Douglas. Come hither, maiden;—dost thou know a tree, 
A high green tree, upon whose leafy top 
The birds do build in spring? This tree doth grow 
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By the clear fountain, on whose virgin breast 
The water lily lies. There the pale youth, 
Sick in his sammer beauty, stoope and drinks; 
Grave matrons say, the waters bave strange virtues, — 
Which this green tree drinks through his veins, and wide 
To the joyous air he spreads his balsam’d bough. 
Thou know’st it not. 

May Morison. Lady, I know it rarely; 
Far up the straight stem of this lovely tree 
The honeysuckle climbs, and from its boughs 
Flings down its clusters, till the blossoms wreathe 
The passers’ foreheads. "Tis the self-same tree 
True lovers swear by. 1 have three of its leaves 
Sew’d i’ the hemo’ my kirtle. Neath its bough 
Thou lef's thy snood, to greet Lord Walter Maxwell, 
When his fair son off-cap’d thee like a goddess. 

Mary Douglas. Cease, cease thou know’st it; now be swift, and haste 
Unto this tree. Fly like a bird that leaves 
No stamp of its wing upon the yielding air; 
Its centre stem shoots as twould say, Ye stars, 
I'll stop when I’m among you.—See if this 
Be shorn in twain by fire; and if two names, 
Carved curious i’ the bark, are razed out 
By the lightning's fiery bolt. 


May Morison. Lady, Ill go, 

And come as the Scripture-dove did, when she bore 

Tidiogs of happy sort. (Extt.) 
Mary Douglas Can there be truth 


In the dreams of night? to the airy semblances 

Of possible things can I glew (glue) on belief 
Firm as my creed? for the night visions oft 

Take their complexion from our troubled thoughts; 
And yet wise ones have said, to favour’d men 

The future woes are vision’d forth and shaped 

By heavenly band and gentle. Thus sad things 
Come sofily on the mind, as the dove’s down 

Drops on the tender grass. Though my mind’s not 
Hoodwink’d with rustic marvels, I do think 

There are more things i’ the grove, the air, the flood, 
Yea, and the charnel’d earth, than what wise man, 
Who walks so proud, as if his form alone 

Fill’d the wide temple of the universe, 

Will let a frail maid say. I'd write i’ the creed 

Of the boariest man alive, that fearful forms, 

Holy or reprobate, do page men’s heels; 

That shapes too horrid for our gaze stand o’er 

The murder’d dust, and for revenge glare up, 
Until the stars weep fire for very pity. 

If it be so, then this sad dream, that shook 

My limbs last night, and made my tresses creep 

As crested adders, is a warning tongue, 

Whose words deep woes will follow.” 


We shall only give one more extract—and have fixed on one, in 
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which Mabel Moran, a reputed witch, forms no secondary person- 
e. It will not shrink from a comparison with the incantations 

of Norna, by our great novelist. The dialogue is thus continued 

between Mabel and Lady Maxwell, in a wild cave in a wood. 


‘* Hear’st thou the rush of horses? Hark! he comes, 
And you must look upon your direst foe. 

Fear not—fear not; there is a hand, to which 

A nurderer’s arm is rushes, guards thee, lady. 

He comes to prove me, and to spurn me. Give 

To me that garment; I must hem t—it will 
To-night be wanted, though the corse be quick 
That's doom’d this shroud to fill? 'Tis a fair sark.— 
Now, lady, swathe thy silken robe around thee; 
Hide here, and heed my song. 


THE SONG OF DOOM. 
MABEL sings. Enter HALBERT Comyne and SERVANT. 


W men the howlet bas whoop’d three-times i’ the wood, 

At the wan moon sinking behind the cloud; 

When the stars have crept in the wintry drift, 

Lest spells should pyke them-out o’ the lift; 

W hen the hail and the whirlwind walk abroad, 

Then comes the steed with its unbless’d load: 

Alight—alight—and bow and come in, 

For the sheet is shaping to wind thee in. 

Comyne. This lame hag whoops an ominous song—hush! hush!, 

For she doth sing again. 


Song continued. 
When didst thou measure ’t, thou hoary heck? 
When the sea- waves climb’d thy splintering deck, 
When hell for thee yawn’d grim and yare, 
And the fiends stood smiling on thy despair; 
And I proved my measure, and found it good, 
When thy right hand reek’d with noble blood: 
Alight— alight—and bow and come in, 
For the sheet is shaping to wind thee in, 
Comyne. Where dist thou learn this song, thou hag? What shroud 
Do thy long, sharp, and shrivelled fingers sew. 
Song continued. P 
The heart is whole that maun mense this sark, 
And I have been tax’d with a thankless dark: 
Fast maun I sew by the gleam of the moon, 
For my work will be wanted ’ere it be done; 
But helms shall be cloven, and life’s blood spilt, 
And bright swords crimson’d frae point to hilt. 
So say thine errand, thou man ofsin; 
For the shroud is sewing to wind thee in. 
Comyne. Beware! lest one stroke of this good sharp sword 
Should mar thy skill in shroud-sewing—beware! 
Why dost thou bend those sooty brows on me, 
And measure me o'er thus? 
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Song continued. 
Thy right hand shall lose its cunning, my lord; 
And blood shall no more dye the point of thy sword; 
The raven is ready, and singing hoarse, 
To dart with a croak on thy comely corse: 
And looks all hollow my eyes must give 
On him who has got but some bours to live: 
So say thine errand, thou man of sin: 
The shroud is sewing to wind theein. 
Comyne. Name me the man of whom thou warblest thus; 
Beldame, dost thou mean me? 
Song continued. 


I name not bis name, let him think on my strain; 
There’s acurse on them that shall name him again. 
mean the man—even he who gave 

A noble corse to a midnight grave; 

I mean the mau—name THov his name, 

Who drown’d a sweet youth, and a comely dame. 
So say thine errand, thou man of sin; 

For the shroud is sewing to wind thee in. 


Comyne. There seems a dooms-note sounding in this song! 
Old dame, who taught thee these wild words, and gave 
Thee this cursed shroud to sew? 


Song continued. 


I learn’d my skill from those who will sever 
Thy soul from grace for ever and ever; 
The moon has to shine buta stricken hour, 
And I maun work while the spell has power. 
They are nigh who gave me this dark to do, 
This shroud to shape, and this shroud to sew; 
They are nigh who taught this song so me. 
Look north, look south; say, what dost thou see. 
Comyne. From me wild words alone no credence gain, 
And I see nothing, save this dreary cave, 
And thine accursed self. 
Song continued. 
To the heaven above—down to the earth dark, 
. Now look and tel! me what dost thou mark. 
Appear, from the deep and darksome wave: 
Appear, from the dark and dreary grave; 
4 ppear! from your presence the sinful shall soon 
Pass away, as yon cloud passes now from the moon. 
The time is come now, else it never shall be, 
Look east, and look west; say, what dost thou see? 
Comyne. Come, come, thou dotard beldame—thy strange words 
Dismay me not— things visible and felt 
(Sees Lady Maxwell.) 
Eternal God! what form is this? does fancy 
Hood wink my reason with a dreamer’s marvel? 
Art thou a figure painted out of air? 
Pale and majestic form, I've sinn'd against thee, 
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Beyond repentance’ power. Is there another? 
(Sees the spirit of Lord Maxwell.) 
What terrible shape is that? Art thou a thing 
Permitted thus to blast my sight---or but 
The horrible fashioning of the guilty eye? 
This bears the stamp of flesb and blood---but thou, 
Thou undefined and fearful, thou dost make 
A baby’s heart-strings of my martial nerves; 
I'll look on thee no longer—mine eyes ache 
As if they gazed upon a fiery furnace. 
Give me some drink, Macubin. 
Servant. Oh! my lord. 
What moves you thus? l 
omyne. Dost thou see nought, Macubin? 
Nought that doth make your firm knees knock like mine, 
And make your heart against your bosom leap, 
And make you think upon the blood you've spilt, 
And make you think on heaven’s eternal wrath? 
Servant. I see this old dame, and thine honour’d self; 
What should I see, my lord? 
Comyne. O! nothing—shadows. 
Such as the eye shapes to alarm the heart. 
Nay, nothing—nothing. Ancient dame, I ve been 
Ungentle in my speech; I’ve wrong’d thee much. 
I will repair the folly of this hour 
With a fair cot and garden—they are gone— 
Perchance were never here, for the eye works 
Unto the timid thought, and the thought paints 
Forms from the mire of conscience, will-o’ wisps ` 
To dazzle sober reason. (Exeunt.) 


The length to which these extracts have extended constrains 
us to leave unsaid what we intended respecting the Mermaid of 
Galloway, and the Legend of Richar Faulder; the latter of 
which, in particular, we have read with great interest; but we 
cannot resist a specimen of the beautiful songs already alluded to, 
the simplicity, elegance, aud tenderness of which, quite in the 
manner of the better class of our ancient ballads, might have easily 
imposed on any man’s judgment as well as that of Cromek; 
though we must distinctly object to some of them, that they abound 
too much in “ kisses,’ and in expressions which are alike profane 
and contrary to good taste. Did we imagine that any thing else 
than a mistaken judgment about poetic license and poetic ef- 
fect, had e the transgressions to which we refer, we 
should have dealt more largely than we have done in the lan- 
guage of reproof; but Mr. Cunningham himself, we think, will 
give us credit for the sincerity and the extent of our regard for him, 
when we say we hope he will profit by our gentle admonition. In 
a foot note, at page 194, he has very properly censured Allan 
Ramsay for impairing some beautifull fines in his “ Nannie-o”, by 
the presence of! Lais and Leda, and Jove, and Danae. Shall we 
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gay plainly, that, for an infinitely better reason, ye have found it 
impossible to quote some equally beautiful lines in several of 
the songs of Allan Cunningham? 


% MY AIN COUNTREE. 


1. Tx sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he: 

But he has tint the blythe blink be had 
In my ain countree. 

O! gladness comes to many, 
But sorrow comes to me, 

As I look o’er the wide occan 
To my ain countree. 

2. O! it’s not my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my ee, 

But the love I left in Galloway, 

Wi’ bonnie bairns three: 
My hamely hearth burn’d bonnie, 

And smiled my fair Marie,— 

I’ve left a’ my heart behind me, 
In my ain countree. 

3. The bud comes back to summer, 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 

But I win back—ob never! 
To my ain countree. 

I’m leal to the high heaven, 
W hich will be leal to me; 

An’ there Pll meet ye a’ soon. 
Frae my ain countree.“ 


% PLL GANG NAE MAIR TO 


YON TOWN: 
1. LL, gang nae mair to yon town, 
Betide me joy, betide my pain; 
I've tint my heart yon town, 
And dare na gang the gate again. 
The sun shall cease to thowe the snaw, 
The corn to shoot wi’ simmer rain, 
When I gang back to yon town, 
And see the gate my heart has gane. 
2. Yestreen I went to yon town, 
Wi’ heart in pleasure panting free, 
As stag won from the hunter’s snare, 
Or birdie building on the tree; 
But ae half-hour tint all my peace. 
And lair’d my soul in dool and pain, 
And weary fa’ the witch craft wit 
That winna let it free again,” &c. 


% THE LASS OF PRESTON MILL. 


1. The lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell soft, the wind was lowne, 
‘Its gentle breath amang the fowers 
Scarce stirr’d the thistle’s top of down; 
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The dappled swallow leſt the pool, 
The stars were blinking o’er the hill, 
When I met among the hawthorns green 
The lovely Jass of Preston-mill. 
2. Her naked feet amang the grass 
Shone like two dewy lilies fair, 
Her brow beam’d white aneath her locks, 
Black curling o’er her shoulders bare; 
Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth, 
Her lips had words and wit at will, 
And heaven seem'd looking through her een, 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 
3. Quoth I, fair lass; wilt thou gang wi’ me 
Where black cocks crow, and plovers ery? 
Six hills are woolly wi’ my sheep, 
Six vales are lowing wi’ my kye. 
I have look’d long for a weel faun’d lass, 
By Nithsdale’s holms, and many a hill— 
She hung her bead like a dew bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston-mill. 
A. | said sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, and come with me,” &c 


„THE MARINER. 


1. Ye winds which kiss the groves’ green tops, 
And sweep the mountain hoar, 
O, softly stir the ocean waves 
Which sleep along the shore; 
For my love sails the fairest ship 
That wantons on the sea; 
O, bend his mast with pleasant gales, 
And waft him hame to me. 
2. O leave nae mair the bonnie glen, 
Clear stream, and hawthorn grove, 
Where first we walk’d in gloaming gray; 
And sigh’d and look’d of love: 
For faithless is the ocean wave, 
And faithless is the wind— 
Then, leave nae mair my heart to break, 
Mang Scotland’s hills behind.” 


Arr. X.—ZInfallible cures for the Gout. 


Wrru respect to the gout, that genteel complaint, we have a 
few words to say. It went is a happy thing, in this enlighten- 
ed age, that you no sooner allow that you have some complaint, 
than strait a thousand volunteer physicians start up, all mention- 
ing things which are certain cures; this, even in common com- 
plaints. Butin the gout, that difficult subject, there are, it appears 
a variety of remedies, though perhaps not supplied by the faculty. 
A relation of the editor happens, very unlucky for him, to have 
been afflicted with this disease for some years, and the following gra- 
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tuitous prescriptions for the cure have been generously but lite- 
V some such ways as the following: 

How's the gout? Very bad!’ 

What do you take? Reynolds's Specific.’ 

That's a bad thing; it has killed several people of my acquaint- 
ance: you should leave it off, otherwise you will soon die.’ 

‘Did you ever take the Eau Medicinale? ‘That has killed 


thousands,’ 

s Wilson’s tincture is very : 

s Wilson’s tincture is the Eau Medicinale.’ 

‘ Wilson’s tincture has killed one of my brothers; do not take 
that stuff.’ 

‘You should take the carbonated soda.’ 

s You should take sulphur, magnesia, and gin.’ 

‘There is nothing so good as Reynold’s Specific.’ 

‘You should take more care of yourself.’ 

‘You should refrain from all vegetables.’ 

s You should retrain from all kinds of meat.’ 

‘You should refrain from vinegar, mustard, pepper, malt liquor, 
wine, and spirits.“ 
ra You should live well, eat plenty of good things, and not starve 

e gout.’ 

i fou should live only on milk diet.’ 

‘You should live upon vegetables and eat no meat.’ 

‘Keep yourself warm with flannels.’ 

‘You should not wrap up for the gout.’ 

‘Drink plenty of good trong rum and water.’ 

‘Drink plenty of good brandy.’ 

‘You should drink plenty of Madeira.“ 

‘You should take buck-bean tea.“ 

‘You should go to Dr. Hogan.’ 

‘I put cabbage leaves to the part affected.’ 

: My wife spreads treacle on brown paper, and lays that on the 

rts 


9 


‘Apply leaches, and then a poultice.’ 

Never apply leaches nor poultice.’ 

Always let the gout have its own course.’ 

‘You should use a flesh-brush.’ 

‘ You should never touch the 3 affected.’ 

‘You should not sleep when the pain is very severe.’ 
ie must not take too much exercise when confined to your 
‘ You should bandage up your legs with a great many yards of 
calico, to keep your parts from swelling.’ 

Jou should on no account keep the gout bound or confined.’ 

‘You should wear a flannel dress next your skin.’ 

‘You should not make too free with flannels, because you can- 
not with safety leave them off.’ 
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‘You should take the warm bath.’ ee 

© You should never take the warm bath, unless you wish to bring 
on the gout.’ 

‘You should always wear a magnet in your waistcoat eral 

‘You should wear several yards of list round your body.“ 

F ‘ You should bathe your feet in salt, or salt-petre water, every 
ay. 
You should often lose blood.’ 

Bleeding is death for the disease.’ 

‘You should steam the part over a pan of hot water.’ 

Mou should rub the part with ice, plentifully.’ 

Madeira and gooseberry wine will bring on the disease.“ 

Take plenty of sulphur in your tea in the morning.’ 

Be sure always to-keep your feet dry.’ 

‘Use Perkins’s tractors.’ 

‘You should take the vine of Colchicum.’ 

‘The root of the meadow saffron, steeped in water a few days, 
strained off and mixed with rum, is all the go.’ 

Mix some treacle, sulphur, magnesia, ginger, and guiacum.’ 

‘You should take as much exercise as possible.’ 

‘If you take too much exercise it will bring on the gout.’ 

‘Eat cucumbers and onions plenty.’ 

‘Cucumbers are too cold, and dangerous for gouty habits.’ 

»The white of a new-laid egg, beat up in a little warm water, 
taken fasting every morning.“ 

: two hard biscuits early every morning, and drink hot wa- 
ter only.’ 

‘ Use lenty of ther, inward and outward.’ 

‘Use half an ounce of gether, when the gout is in the stomach.’ 

‘Apply castor oil to the parts affected.’ 

‘Take the white of an egg mixed in spring water, fasting, every 
morning.’ 

‘Rub in some oil of cabbage, plantain leaves, or dock.’ 

‘Rub in the oil of swallows.’ 

Rub in vinegar.’ 

Rub in spermaceti.’ 

Rub in horse-lard and vitriol.’ 

‘Rub in essence of mustard.’ 

‘Rub in hog’s-lard and garlic, mixed,’ &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

We have no doubt but that every other complaint is prescribed 
for in the same facetious way as was the gout to our humorous in- 
valid; who has thus carefully and literally noted down the kind- 
ness of his friends. 

‘For the Gout—* A speciall medicine for the gout: Take a 
young whelp in the moneth of May, and strip him out of his skin, 
and dresse him cleane; then take a quantity of water-frogs and 
put them in his belly when emptied, and sow up his belly; then 
roast him, and take the dripping in an iron vessel, and when it ; 
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cold put it in a glasse, and therewith anoynt the disease, and you 
shall be whole, by God's grace.”—This we have extracted from 
Ralph Williams’s Physical Rarities, 1651.—Another remedy for 
the gout: “ There is no presenter remedy to cease the pain of the 

ut, both in the hands and the feet, than a young whelp; especial- 
fy of one colour, if the same be put to the grief.—(Levinius Lem- 
nius.) But the whelp to be cut out, or cloven in two parts, thro’ 
the midst of the back, and the one half with the inner-side to be 
laid to the grieved place; and this I know to be an excellent thing.“ 
—Lupten’s Thousand Notable Things. 


Art. XI. Skin Lodges of the Konzalndians. From Maj. Long’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
(With an Engraving) 


The travelling huts, or, as they are usually denominated, skin 
Jodges, are neatly folded up, and suspended to the pack-saddle 
of the horse, for the purpose of transportation. The poles inten- 
ded tq sustain it, are at one extremity laid upon the neck of the 
horse, whilst the opposite end trails upon the ground behind. 
When pitched, the skin lodge is of a high conic form; they are 
comfortable, cffectually excluding the rain, and in cold weather 
a fire is kindled in the centre, the smoke of which passes off oe 
the aperture in the top; on one side of this aperture is a small 
triangular wing of skin which serves for a cover in rainy weather, 
and during the rigors of winter to regulate the ascent of the smoke. 
The door way is a mere opening in the skin, and closed when 
necessary, by the same material. They are often fancifully or- 
namented on the exterior, (as the reader may observe in the Plate 
annexed, which shows an eagle and a man’s face) with figures, in 
blue and red paint, rudely executed, though sometimes depicted 
with no small degree of taste. Vol 1. page 206. 

These skin lodges, are the only habitations of the wandering 
savages, during all seasons of the year. ‘Those of the Kaskaias 
differ in no respect from those we have already described, as used 
by the Otoes and others of the Missouri Indians. The poles, which 
are six or eight to each lodge, are from twenty to thirty feet 
in length, and are dragged constantly about in all their move- 
ments, so that the trace of a party with lodges is easily dis- 
tinguished from that of a war party. When they halt to en- 
camp, the women immediately set up these poles, four of them 
being tied together by the smaller ends, the larger resting on the 
ground, are placed so far apari as to include as much space as the 
covering will surround. The remaining poles are added to strength- 
en the work and give it a circular form. 

The covering is then made fast by one corner to the end of the 
last pole, which is to be raised, by which means it is spread upon 
the frame with little difficulty. The structure when completed 
is in the form of a sharp cone. At the summit is a small opening 
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for window, chimney, &c., out of which the lodge poles project 
some distance, crossing each other at the point where the four 
shortest are tied together. The skin lodge, of which a drawing 
by Mr. Peale is annexed, is greatly inferior in point of comfort, 
particularly in the winter season, tothe spacious mud cabins of the 
settled Indiats. 

The poles necessary for the construction of these moveable 
dwellings, are not to be found in any part of the country of the 
Kaskaias, but are purchased from the Indians of the Missouri, 
or others inhabiting countries more plentifully supplied with tim- 
ber. We were informed by Bijeau, that five of these poles are, 
among the Bau-hearts, equal in value to a horse. Vol. ii. p. 105. 


For the Port Folio. 


Anat. XIIl.—Frankliniana. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

Ir is well known that Dr. Franklin was in the habit of writing his 
observations in the margin of books, on whatever appeared to him 
worthy of comment. A pamphlet is now before me, which 1s liter- 
ally covered with these notes. 

h is entitled “ The true Constitutional Means tor putting an end 
to the disputes between Great Britain and the American colonies.” 
London, 1769. 

As some of the Doctor’s notes may be interesting to your read- 
ers, I have transcibed a few, which are respectfully submitted to 
your judgment. 

Yours, 
A STUDENT. 


Text. “The tax I would propose is, a tax upon all lands pos- 
sessed by British subjects in America, ad valorem of their rents, 
to be forever rated by the imposition of the land tax in Great Bri- 
tain,? &. 

Comment. Not one American tract of land or farm in five hun- 
dred is, or ever was rented. How then is this ad valorem to be 
found? This shows the folly of thinking to make laws for a coun- 
try so unknown. 

Text. “Every British subjeet must acknowledge, that the di- 
rective influence of the British state, remains with the British le- 
gislature, who are the only judges of what concerns the general 
welfare of the whole empire.” 

Comment. The British state is only the island of Great Britain. 
The British legislature are undoubtedly the only proper judges of 
what concerns the welfare of that state. But the Irish legislature 
are the proper judges of what concerns the Irish state, and the 
American legislatures of what concerns the American states re- 
spectively. By the whole empire, does this writer mean all the 
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king’s dominions? If so, the British parliament shoald also govern 
the isles of Jersey and Guernsey, Hanover, &c. But it is not so. 

Text. But the land tax which I have proposed, is in its very 
nature unoppressive,” &c. f 

Comment. This writer seems ignorant that every colony has its 
own civil and military establishment to provide for, roads and 
bridges to make, churches and all other public edifices to erect, 
and would he separately tax them moreover with a tax on lands 
equal to what is paid in Britain? , l 

Text. By the plan of taxation above proposed, it is plain that 
the Americans could have no reason to complain of being exposed 
to a disproportionate tax.“ 

Comment. It is plain that you know nothing of the matter. 

Text. “The colonists, so far from beingin that situatien,” (1. e. 
one of misery and want) “must possess a luxuriant abundance, to 
be able to double their inhabitants in so short a space.” 

Comment. How does this appear? Is nota mere competence 
sufficient for this purpose? 

Text. “Is it at all unreasonable to require a part of this luxu- 
riant abundance, to be paid as taxes to support the general esta- 
blishment of the military and naval defence of the whole empire,” 
&c 


Comment. If America will consent to pay thus its proportion of 
British taxes, will Britain pay out of the whole all the American 
taxes? Or is America to pay both? 

Text. “We might have seen to a demonstration of, what indeed 
is a new doctrine, that a nation may prosper and become opulent, 
with the balance of trade annually against her, which in truth is 
always the case with almost every distant province in regard to 
the capital. 

Comment. First advanced by B. Franklin. [This remark is 
written opposite to the words in italics. It is to be hoped that 
the authority of so acute a politician, will assuage the apprehen- 
sions of a certain class of economists, who predict starvation and 
bankruptcy as the inevitable consequence of our importations be- 
ing greater than our exportations.—Ep. P. Fe 

ext. As instances of Virginia luxury, Í have been assured, 
that there are few families there without some plate; and that at 
some entertainments, the attendants have appeared almost as nu- 
merous as the guests.” 

Comment. Was not the gold first purchased by the produce of 
his land, obtained by hard labour? Does the gold drop from the 
clouds at Virginia, into the laps of the indolent? 

The very purchasing of plate and other superfluities from E 
land, is one means of disabling them from paying taxes to England. 
Would you have it both in meal and maltr i 

It has been a great folly in the Americans, to entertain English 
gentlemen with a splendid hospitality, ill-suited to their circum- 
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stances; by which they excited no other sentiment in-their guests, 
than that of a desire to tax the landlord. 

Text. “——~ the inhabitants of Great Britain, who pay above 
thirteen millions sterling taxes every year including turnpikes and 
poor’s rates, two articles which the colonists are exempted from.” 

Comment. A turnpike tax is no burthen, as the turnpike gives 
more benefit than it takes.—And ought the rich in Britain, who 
have made such numbers of poor by engrossing all the small divi- 
sions of land, and who keep labourers and workin people poor, 
3 their wages; ought these gentry to complain of the bur- 

n of maintaining the that have worked for them at unrea- 
sonable low rates all their lives? As well might the planter com- 
plain of his being obliged to maintain his poor negroes, when they 
grow old, are sick, or lame, and unable to provide for themselves. 

Text. This last sum is a tax upon which some taxes may be 
raised for the general defence,” &c. | ä 

Comment. The colonies are almost always considered by these 
ignorant flimsy writers, as unwilling to contribute to the general 
exigencies of the state, which is not true. They are always willing. 
but will have the granting of their own money themselves; in whic 


they are righ t, for various reasons. 
; 7 tat „„ They would be content to take land from us gratuitous- 

„ &c. 

á Comment. What land have they ever taken from you? 

Text. The Americans “ possess all this extent of land, general- 
ly by the bounty of the crown,” &c. 

Comment. False! the lands did not belong to the crown, but to 
the Indians, of whom the colonists either purchased them at their 
own expense, or conquered them without any assistance from Bri- 
tain. 

Text. “I beg leave to know if the returns of any traffic on earth 
ever produced so many per cent. as the returns of agriculture ina 
fertile soil, and favourable climate.” 

Comment. How little this politician knows of agriculture! Is 
there any country where ten bushels of grain are generally got in 
for one sown? And are all these charges and advances for labour, 
&c. nothing? A farmer of America, in fact, makes five per cent. 
of his money. His profit is only being paid for his own labour and 
that of his children. 

Text. If agriculture, in a fruitful soil and thinly peopled coun- 
try, be really found to afford a greater superlucration to a state 
than any manufacture, it would seem a great impolicy in such a 
country, to neglect to extend new settlements, while they can be 
extended to advantage.” 

Comment. Depend upon it, the Americans are not so impolitic, 
as to neglect profitable settlements for unprofitable manufactures; 
but some manufactures may be more advantageous to some persons 
than the cultivation of land, and these will prosecute auch manu- 
factures notwithstanding your oratory. 
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Extraordinary growth. Wx are credibly informed, that Mr. 
William Worden, of Russia, during the last season, has raised in 
his 1 a double onion, weighing two pounds and seven ounces! 

e question whether 
Thy fields, O Weathersfield! of yore 
That many a pungent onion bore---”’ 
can show a Fankee product of the kind, superior to this. 
As our vicinity is justly famed for gigantic productions in the 
able, so we are favored with some 55 of 
the great in the animal world. For instance—there is an ac- 
uaintance of ours, Mr. Jacob Hovey, now living in 535 
(Montgomery co.) a few miles from this place, whose dimensions 
are as fullows—height 5 feet 10 inches; circumference of his body, 
5 feet 54 inches; of his thigh three feet 54 inches; and his arm, 1 
foot 5 1-4 inches. Mr. Hovey, it must be owned, was a native of 
Norwich, Connecticut; but this county has given him residence so 
long, that we believe her entitled to the credit of bringing him to 
his present goodly bulk. He is about 60 years of age; enjoys good 
health, and is a social and intelligent companion People’s 
Query. What is Hovey’s system of locomotion? Does he walk? 
or 155 e roll?) N 

After a loud preface of—“ Oh, yez,” ounced mest audibly 
three times in the High street at New Market, the late lord Bar- 
rymore having collected a number of persons together, made the 
following general proposal to the gapers:-— Who wants to buy a 
horse that can walk five miles an hour, trot eighteen, and gallop 
twenty?’ “I do,” said a gentleman with manifest eagerness. 
„Then,“ replied lord Barrymore, if 1 see any such animal te be 
sold, I will be sure to let you know.” 


Grand Jury Presentment.—The Grand Jury of the county of 
Lawrence, in the state of ‘Tennessee, have recently presented 
Col. James Terrell as a suitable candidate to represent that dis- 
trict in the next c ss. Signed by the foreman, and other 
members of the Grand Jury. 

“ But who is she, 
Her dark bair streaming on her brow, her eye 
Wild, and ber breast deep-heaving? She oft gaz’d 
At distance for the white sail, nor wept, nor spoke— 
And now is gone.” 


A coroner’s inquest was held at West Point, on Thursday, on 
the body of a woman named M‘Ginn, who was found dead 
among the rocks at the feot ef the high cliff which overhangs the 
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favorite retreat or grotto of Kosciusko, where that officer was 
wont to regale himself and friends with wine after dinner, while 
stationed there during the revolution. The verdict was acciden- 
tal death. 

The circumstances that have marked the life of this humble 
woman, and her now unhappy husband, have been in some res- 
pects romantic; and her conduct, since her marriage, has afforded 
one of the strongest examples of constant and ardent affection; 
and what is most remarkable is, that it was the intensity of her 
affection that caused her untimely death. It appears that they 
were acquainted in Ireland, but as no peculiar attachment ex- 
isted between them, they emigrated to this country separately 
and at different times. By accident they met either at West 
Point or near the Foundery on the opposite side of the river, a 
few years since; soon after which it was agreed that they should 
be married whenever Patrick should have raised a certain sum 
of moni Patrick then went away and worked hard and lived 
prudently, until he had accomplished that object, when he return- 
ed, and was rewarded for his toil by the heart and hand of the 
object of his affection. Their lot was cast in the humble walks of 
life, it is true, but never did a couple live more contentedly and 
happily than they. And whenever Patrick had been called away 
on business, if detained longer than was anticipated, she knew 
neither rest nor slumber until his return. It is but a short time 
since Patrick went to Newburg in a boat, where he was detained 
all night, and such was the anxiety of his faithful wife, that she 
sat upon a cliff that overhangs the river, or walked upon the 
edge of the rugged steep, until the boat came safe to the shore in 
the morning. 

On the morning of the fatal day, Patrick went in an open boat 
to the mills at Buttcrmilk Falls, about two miles below, and she 
had prepared to visit some friends on the opposite side of the 
river, but would not go until his return. He was absent longer 
than was expected, and she repaired to the wonted place of watch- 
ing, and seated herself upon a crag which shelved over the deep 
and dark abyss beneath. Night came on, and the faithful crea- 
ture, probably overcome by fatigue and anxiety, dropped asleep, 
fell,—and was dashed in pieces. In the morning her shawl was 
found upon the rock, and her lifeless body among the fallen frag- 
ments, 170 feet below. M. F. Com. Adv. 

A curiosity—About five weeks since, a parcel of alligator’s 
eggs (14 or 15 in number) were brought to town and placed in an 
open keg amongst some shavings, in an exposed situation in a 
ecoper's yard, on East Bay. On Saturday last, some agitation 

was observed in the keg, and on inspection it was found that one 
of the eggs had brought forth a young alligator, and that several 
others were on the eve of doing the like. Between that time and 
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yesterday, ten or twelve young ones had made their appearance; 
and being put inte a tub of water, and placed in the sun, were 
sporting themselves with all the life and activity usually display- 
ed by that creature when in his appropriate element the water. 
The young ones are from four to six inches in length; the eggs 
were about the size of those of a turkey. Charleston Courier. 


Native Talent.—The medal, which was voted by the British 
Society of Arts, in London, to Mrs. Wells of Weathersfield, Conn. 
(formerly Miss Woodhouse) for her ingenuity in manufacturing 
the straw hat which was some time ago carried to England, has 
been lately received by that lady. It is of perfectly pure silver, 
about the circumference ahd twice the thickness of a crown; with 
various emblematic devices elegantly executed, on one side; and 
on the other a short inscription, stating who gave it, to whom it 
was given, and for what reason. 


A small Mirror has been lately invented in Paris called, Poly- 
morphyscope, which reflects not only the face of the lady a 
looks into ıt, but, by means of painting, contrived in a curious 
manner, shows her in various kinds of diess and taste, so that she 
may see what becomes her best, and be guided accordingly in her 
choice, 


An astonishing surgical operation was lately performed with 
success in the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris. A peasant of the 
neighbourhood of La Fere was persuaded that about five years ago 
he had swallowed with his fe some reptile, which, in an inex- 
plicable manner, still lived, as he affirmed, in his stomach. The 
physicians employed various prescriptions without effect. Tor- 
tured by excruciating pains, the unhappy man resolved to go to 
Paris to be opened; which operation was in fact performed by 
making an incision just below the region of the heart, when it was 
ascertained that his conjecture was well founded. As soon as the 
animal perceived more air than it was accustomed to, it showed 
itself at the end of the incision, but immediately drew back; when 
one of the assistants put his finger into the wound and drew out 
a snake two and a half feet in length, and eighteen lines in cir- 
cumference. It lived sixty hours. The patient felt great relief, 
and is in a situation which gives no reason to apprehend any bad 
consequences. 


The Wild Man of the Water.—There are several well authen- 
ticated accounts of individuals, who, having been separated from 
the rest of the human species by accidents, for which it is impos- 
sible to account, have lived in a wild state for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod. Among these, not the least extraordinary is the following 
story, which hes appeared in respectable publications of the Con- 
tinent, where its authenticity has never been questioned. 
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In the spring of the year 1776, the farmers of the fishery in the 
lake called Konigs-See, in Hungary, several times observed what 
appeared to be a kind of naked quadruped, which always ran very 
swiftly from the shore into the water, and disappeared before they 
could distinguish to what rece: it belonged. After many fruit- 
less attempts, they had at length the good fortune to catch the 
supposed monster in their nets. When they had secured their 

rize, they discovered, to their astonishment, that it was a human 
eing, whom they immediately conveyed to Capuvar, to the stew- 
ard of Prince Esterhazy, who, on communicating the circumstance 
to his illustrious employer, received orders to take good care of 
this merman, and place him under a keeper. The individual, at 
that time a lad of about seventeen, had all the human organs of 

perfect form, excepting that his hands and feet were bent, because 
he crawled; that he had a kind of membrane between the fingers 
and toes, like the web-footed aquatic animals, and that the great- 
est part of his body was covered with scales. He was taught to 
walk erect. At first he was supplied with no other food than raw 
fish and crabs, which he devoured with great avidity; and a | 

tub was kept full of water, in which he took great delight to bathe. 
His clothes were frequently very troublesome to him, and he 
would strip them off, till by degrees he became accustomed to 
them. To boiled vegetables, animal food, and dishes prepared 
with flour or meal he never could be properly accustomed, be- 
cause, they disagreed with his stomach. He learned to speak, 
pronounced many words intelligibly, worked hard, and was docile 
and gentle. In about three quarters of a year, when he was not 
so strictly watched as at first, he went one day out of the castle 
over the bridge, and seeing the moat full of water, leaped into it 
with all his clothes, and disappeared. The greatest pains were 
taken to catch him again, but to no purpose. He was seen in- 
deed after some time, when an addition was made to the canal 
running from the Raab towards the Neusidler-See; but it was 
found impossible to secure him. i 


How to Escape the Torture.—Several soldiers of 5 
Highland Regiment were taken prisoners by the American In- 
dians.—Allen Macpherson, one of them, witnessing the miserable 
fate of his ſellows, who had been tortured to death by the Indians, 
and seeing them preparing to commence the same operations upon 
himself, made signs that he had something to communicate. An 
interpreter was bronght. Macpherson told them, that provided 
his life was spared for a few minutes, he would communicate the 
secret of an extraordinary medicine, which, if applied to the skin 
would cause it to resist the strongest blow of a tomahawk or sword, 
and that if they would allow him to go to the woods with a guard, 
to collect the plants proper for this medicine, he would prepare it, 
and allow the experiment to be tried on his own neck by the strong- 
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est and most expert warrior oath ce them. This story easily 
gained upon the superstitious credulity of the Indians, and the re- 
quest ofthe Highlander was immediately complied with. Being 
sent into the woods, he soon returned with such plants as he chose 
to pick up. Having boiled these herbs, he rubbed his neck with 
their juice, and laying his head on a log of wood, desired the 
strongest man among them to strike at his neck with his toma- 
hawk, when he would find that he could not make the smallest 
impression! An Indian, levelling a blow with all his might, cut 
with such force, that the head flew off to the distance of several 
yards. The Indians were fixed in amazement at their own cre- 
dulity, and the address with which the prisoner had escaped the 
lingering death prepared for him: but instead of being enraged at 
this escape of their victim, they were so pleased with his ingenui- 
ty, that they refrained from inflicting further cruelties on the re- 
mainder of the prisoners.—Stewart’s Sketches. 


Brotherly Love.—The very honourable fact is mentioned, in a 
foreign Journal, that the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Society—composed of a considerable number of persons of various 
ranks, denominations, and habits of life, are called, at every meet- 
ing, to decide upon questions capable of eliciting much opposition 
of sentiment—and have never in a single instance, found it neces- 
sary to measure their strength with each otherby means of a numeri- 
cal division. They have uniformly found, that mutual explana- 
tion and christian concession have been amply sufficient to carry 
ae the business of the Society, without the painful alternative ofa 

lot. | 

The conduct of the members of one of the Presbyterian Church- 
es in this city,as lately described from the pulpit by its learned and 
eloquent Pastor, deserves to be mentioned in connexion with the 
above. Several of the members of this church were desirous of 
having an organ, which they offered to provide at their own cost. 

When they consulted with their Pastor, on the subject, he frankly 
stated his objections to instrumental music in a place of worship, 
but in that spirit of liberality which so peculiarly adorns this Ser- 
vant of Christ, who is “ gentle, apt to teach, and patient,“ — he 
added that he should not object to the measure, if it were the wish 
of the congregation.— They then repaired to the members indivi- 
dually. “ They found but two or perhaps three,” said the Pastor, 
“ opposed to it, and the whole project was immediately abandoned.” 


Theatrical Anecdote.—On the first night of Cooper's perform- 
ance on the Cincinnati boards, a circumstance happened which 
should not be lost to the world. Othello” was the play. The fame 
of the great tragedian had drawn a crowded audience, composed 
of every description of persons; and among the rest a country lass 
of sixteen, whom (not knowing her real name) we will call Peggy. 
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Peggy had never before seen the inside of a play-house. She 
entered at the time Othello was making his defence before the Duke 
and Senate of Venice: the audience were unusually attentive to 
the play, and Peggy was permitted to walk in the lobby until she 
arrived at the door of the stage box, when a gentleman handed 
her in without withdrawing his eyes from the distinguished perform- 
er, and her beau, a country boy, was obliged to remain in the lobby. 
Miss Peggy stared about for a moment as if doubting whether she 
was in the proper place, till 5 her eyes on the stage, she ob- 
served several chairs unoccupied. It is probable this circumstance 
alone would not have induced her to take the step she did—but 
she observed the people on the stage appeared more at their ease 
than those among whom she was standing, and withal much more 
sociable—and as fate would have it just at that moment, Othello, 
oe nearly towards the place where she was situated, exclaim- 


Here comes the lady.” 


The Senators half rose, in expection of seeing the “ gentle 
Desdemona,“ and Othello advanced two steps to meet her---when 
lo! the maiden from the country stepped from the box plump on 
to the stage, and advanced towards the expecting Moor! It is im- 
possible to give any idea of the confusion that followed; the audi- 
ence clapped and cheered—the Duke and Senators forgot their 
dignity—the girl was ready to sink with consternation—even 
Cooper himself could not help joining in the general mirth; the up- 
roar lasted for several minutes, until the gentleman who had handed 
her into the box, helped the blushing girl out of her unpleasant 
situation. | 

It was agreed on all hands that a lady never made her debut on 
the stage with more eclat than Miss Peggy. 


Curious Typhographical Error.— The celebrated printer, Hen- 
ri Ettienne, son of Robert, (both known in the learned world by the 
name of Stephanus, once engaged in the printing of a splended 
quarto Missal. The great number of subscribers seemed likely to 
make ample compensation for the heavy expense required by tie 
undertaking. After the sheets had been corrected with the utmost 
care, the work was printed off, splendidly beund, and delivered 
to the subscribers. It would be impossible to describe the asto- 
nishment of the learned printer, when one copy after another were 
returned to him, till all were sent back. He inquired the reason 
of this extraordinary circumstance, and was informed, that in one 
place the compositor had put ici le pretre otera sa culotte. (Here 
the Priest will take off his breeches,) instead of ralotte, (small black 
cap») and the error escaped the correctors of the press. In vain 
did the poor printer offer to make a cancel; the subscribers who 
were almost alt ecclesiastics, positively refused to take the work 
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on any terms. This unfortunate affair is said to have been the first 
and chief cause of the derangement which afterwards caused Henri 
Ettienne to be confined in the Lunatic Hospital at Lyons, where 
he died in 1698. There is a copy of the Missal with this unlucky 
error, in the Royal Library at Paris. 


EE v E E ae RR 
ArT. XIV.—Poetry. 


For the Tort Folio. 
DELIA. 


Theirs won Rome Antic, won deers spot, 
Ware show sits elf aim oddest caught; 
Witch tomb ice holeis we turf R 

Th’ anay knee well them an shuns are: 
Their Deal yeas pends hers pot less lie— 
Fana’d live seek your knot none toast rife. 
X cluding their two aw] hers X 

Herb ooze sums your noes loves FX.— 
Isle viz. it their, an dew cant ell 

Their ice yell knot wither long’d well? 


PARODY 
On Lore is a Hunter Boy,” by Moore. 


Love is a silly boy, 

To chase such airy things, 
And spoil his nets of joys 

With Beauty’s wanton wings, 
In vain conceal’d he lies, 

She marks the urchin’s snare, 
In vain aloft he flies, 

The rogue will jilt him there! 


And sillier still, te try 
To trace by snowy ways, 
The nymph, whose burning eye, 
Melts all beneath its rays; ` 
Who fickle, fleet, and wind, 
Through all creation darts, 
And leaves no trace behind, 
But in forsaken hearts! 
— ORLANDO. 


Poetry. 


From the Illinois Gazette. 


Oh bid me not, Lady, to list the song, 
And bid me not, plunge in the festive throng, 
For this heart has been heavy and sad so long, 
That it dare not go 
With its weeds of wo, 
Such merry smiles and brigiit eyes among. 


Nor ask me not, Lady, to pledge again, 
The gobblet that happier souls may drain, 
For it sparkles, fair Lady, for me in vain;— 
5 Tis not Pleasure’s beam, 
Can chase the dark dream, 
That sadly clouds and obscures my brain! 
Okano. 


TO FANNY. 


Fanvy, while a lock of thine, 
O’er that snowy brow shall twine, 
Cupid, reckless of the snare, 

Soft shall sleep a captive there. 


5 eyes and cheeks of rose, 
Charm the urchin to repose; 
Sleeps he there, and ne’er will wake 
Till a frown his dream shall break! 
ORLANDO. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MR. 8. WOODWORTH. 


Ye 55 and ladies fair, 
ho grace this famous city, 
Just listen, if ye’ve time to spare, 
While I rehearse a ditty; 
And for an opportunity, 
Conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For tis not often here you see 
A hunter from Kentucky, 
Oh, Kentucky! the hunters of Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


We're a hardy free born race, 
Each man to fear a stranger, 


ir 
Cc 
om, 


Qı 


Poetry. 


Whate’er the game, we join in chase, 
Despising toil and danger; 
And if a daring foe annoys, 
Whate’er his strength and forces, 
We'll show him that Kentucky boys 
Are < alligator horses.” 
Ob, Kentucky, &c. 


Is' pose you've read it in the prints, 
ow Packenham attempt 

To make Old Hickory Jackson wince, 
But soun his scheme repented; 

For we with rifles ready cock’d, 
Thought such occasion lucky, 

Aad soon around the general flock’d 
The hunters of Kentucky. 

Qh! Kentucky, &c. 


You’ve heard I s’pose, how New Orleans 
Is fam'd for wealth and beauty— — 
There’s girls of ev’ry hue, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty; 
So Packenham, he made his brags, 
If he in fight was lucky, | 
He’d have their girls and cotton bags 
In spite of old Kentucky. 
7 Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


But Jackson, he was wide awake, 
And was’nt scar’d at trifles; © 
For well he knew what aim we take 

With our Kentucky rifles, 

So he led us down to Cypress swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky, 
There stood John Bull, in martial pomp, 

And here was old Kentucky. 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


A bank was rais’d to hide our breast, 
Not that we thought of dying, 

But that we always like to rest, 
Unless the game is flying; 

Behind it stood our little orce 
None wish'd it to be ter, 

For every man was half à horse, 
And half an Moon 

Oh! Kentucky, &c. 
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They did not let our patience tire 
Before they show'd their faces 
We did not choose to waste our fire, 
So anugly kept our places; 
But when so near we saw them wink, 
We thought it time to stop’em, 
And ’twould have done you good, I think, 
To see Kentucky drop’em. E 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


| m found, at last, twas vain to fight 
here lead was all their booty, 

And so they wisely took to flight, 
And left us all our beauty. 

And now if danger e’er annoys, 
Remember what our trade 1s: 

Just send for us, Kentucky boys, 
And we'll protect ye, ladies. 


Art. XV. Literary Intelligence. 


The eloquent discourse on the early history of this common- 
wealth, which was pronounced last year before the American Phi- 
losophical Society, by Mr. Duponceau, has reached Paris, where 
it has been favourably received. The Revue Encyclopedique, 
which is conducted by a number of eminent literati, speaks of the 
author as “distinguished by his scientific researches, and his active 
cooperation in the labours of learned institutions.” To him we are 
indebted, they say, for valuable information on the subject of the 
Indian languages. On the Discourse, the following observations are 
made: “The author displays his French origin, by the warmth 
which breathes throughout it; a trait unusual in the eloquence of 
the Americans, who are, in general, rather argumentative and dis- 
passionate, than lively iad brilliant. Mr. Duponceau throws a 
rapid glance over the early history of the colony, which has since 
become one of the most important states in the American confede- 
ration. While he bestows a just degree of praise on the judicious 
and complete 5 Professor Ebeling (the history and 
geograph of the United states)—and remarks on the defects of 

ud’s history of Pennsylvania, the orator thus expresses his 
hopes that this statemay yet find a historian worthy of the sub- 
ject. 

Let it not be imagined that the annals of Pennsylvania are 
not sufficiently interesting to call forth the talents of an eloquent 
historian. It is true that they exhibit none of those striking events 
which the vulgar mass of mankind considers as alone worthy of be- 
ing transmitted to posterity. No ambitious rival warriors occupy 
the stage, nor are strong emotions excited by the frequent descrip- 
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tion of scenes of blood, murder, and devastation. But what coun- 

on earth ever presented such a spectacle as this fortunate com- 
monwealth held out to view for the space of near one hundred 
years, realizing all that fable ever invented or poetry ever sang of 
an imaginary golden age. Happy country, whose unparalleled inno- 
cence already communicates to thy history the interest of romance! 
Should Pennsylvanians hereafter degenerate, they will not need 
like the Greeks, a fabuloos Arcadia to relieve the mind from the 
9 ect of their crimes and follies, and to redeem their own vices 

the fancied virtues of their forefathers. Pennsylvania once re- 
alized what never existed before except in fabled story. Not that 
her citizens were entirely free from the passions of human nature, 
for they were met and not angels; but it is certain that no coun- 
try on earth ever exhibited such a scene of happiness, innocence 
and peace, as was witnessed here during the first century of our 
sucial existence.” 

In another place the orator selects, as events well fitted to in- 
spire the historian, the departure of Penn, with the Friends or 
Quakers for America, the arrival of this philanthropical legislator, 
and his contract with the Indian savages: 

«See you yon gallant ship, sailing with propitious gales up the 
river Delaware? Her decks are covered with passengers, enjoying 
the mild temperature of our climate, and the serenity of our au- 
tumnal sky. They view with astonishment the novel scenery 
which strikes their sight; immense forests on each side, half de- 
spoiled of their red and yellow leaves, with which the ground is 
profusely strewed. No noise is heard around them, save that of 
the deer rustling through the trees, as she flies from the Indian 
who pursues her with his bow and arrow. Now and then a stran 
yell strikes the ear from a distance, which the echoes of the woods 
reverberate, and form a strong contrast to the awful stillness of 
the scene. Observe the plainness of the dress of those venerable 
pilgrims, and see them lift their eyes with silent gratitude to hea- 
ven. They are a chosen band of friends who have left the British 
shores to establish here in peace their philanthropic common- 
wealth; their ship is called the Welcome, Greenway commands 
her, and WILLIAM Peny is among them.” 

This article concludes with a suggestion which, we hope, will 
not be lost. : 

“It appears to us,“ say the reviewers, “that Mr. Duponceau 
ought himself to become the historian, whose future scenes he has 
so finely portrayed; but he assures us that this task will be = 
formed, in a better manner, by Mrs. Deborah Logan, a descendant 
of James Logan who was the friend and correspondent of Penn.” 

The Reviewers speak of our learned orator, as having been for- 
merly a French advocate. This we believe is & mistake. Mr. D. 
is one of these generous Frenchmen who came to this country 
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during the Revolution, for the purpose of fleshing their virgin 
swords in that glorious cause. 

Although he was then very young, he received the appointment 
of aide-du-camp to Baron Steuben, in which capacity he served dur- 
ing the whole of the war, except the two last years, when he was 
employed in the office of the secretary for Foreign Affairs. On the 
restoration of peace, he commenced the study of the law, by the 
advice of Robert R. Livingston, Esq. and under the direction of 
the late William Lewis, Esq. of this city. 


Mr. Preston is the author of certain Reflections on the peculiari- 
ties of the style and manner in the late German writers, whose 
works have appeared in English, and on the tendency of their 

oductions,—in the eighth volume of the Transactons o the Roy- 
al Academy. He consi ers the admiration with whick the transla- 
tions from German authors, were received in England as indica- 
tive of a decline in true taste and sound morality. “ I must own,” 
he says, “it has moved my bile to mark the growth and preva- 
lence of the strange and preposterous partiality for the Gothic 
productions of the German School: the distempered rage for the 
gloomy, the horrible, the disconnected, the many ahaa pari and 
the improbable.” He gives the following extracts from Lady Isa- 
bella’s Tragedy, as not unworthy of the German School: 


Then straight his cruel bloody hands, 
He on the lady laid, 

Who quivering and quaking stands, 
While thus to her he said; 

« Thou art the doe that I must dress 
ei See here—behold my knife; 

« For it is pointed presently 

To rid thee of thy life.” 

Oh then cried out the Scullion boy, 
As loud as loud might be; 

Oh save her life, good master cook! 


What follows is in the style of Burger. 


Oh then bespoke the Scullion boy, 
With a loud voice so high, 

« if now you will your daughter see 
My lord—cnt up that pie. 

« Wherein her flesh is minced small, 
« And parched with the fire, 

“ All caused by her stepmother, 

% Who did her death desire.” 
Then all in black the lord did mourn, 
And for his daughter’s sake, 

He judged her cruel stepmother 

To be burned at a stake. 

Likewise he judged the master cook 
Ia boiling lead to stand, 

And made the simple Scullion boy 
The heir of all his land. 
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The Editor of the Port Folio has completed the first volume of 
his Journal of Jurisprudence; which may be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the American Lav ph kri 

Among the principal matters contained in this volume, the fol- 
etl may be enumerated: 

I. A curious and learned disquisition on the manner of adminis- 
tering an oath, by Chief Justice Trot, of South Carolina, A. D. 
1609. 

II. The decision of Judge Bee, in the celebrated case of Jona- 
than Robbins; nox jirst published. 

III. Trial of William Penn. 

IV. On the arthority of consuls. 

V. Notes or the early history of the Judiciary of Pennsylvania. 

VI. Right of Aliens to hold lands in Louisiana. 

VII. Translation of the title in Valins' commentary—* of Ma- 
riners.”? . 

VIIJ. Address delivered at the opening of the Law Academy 
of Philadelphia, by Peter S. Duponceau, Esq. 

IX. Mr. Hopkinson’s speech on the question, whether a repre- 
sentative is bound to obey the instructions of his constituents. 

X. On Maritime Law, by Sir Leoline Jenkins. 

XI. Jurisdiction of the Orphan’s Court of Pennsylvania. 

XII. Report of Jared Ingersol, Esq. on the Penal Code. 

XIII. A discourse on the study of the law of Nature and Na- 
tion, by Sir James Mac Intosh. 

XIV. An Analytical Digest of the reports of cases decided in 
the English Courts of Common Law and Fquity, of Appeal, and 
Nisi Prius, in the year 1820. (To be continued.) 

In addition to the above, there will be found a variety of de- 
cisions, on important questions in this and other states, by courts 
in which there is no regular reporter, information respecting State 
Laws, Reviews of Law Books, &c. 


The following pa h is from the Federal Republican:—In 
looking over some works lately published in London, we find that 
Dr. Rush’s Medical Enquiries; Dr. Wistar’s 5 Seaman on 
Vaccination; Chapman's Therapeutics; and Biglow's Botany, have 
been republished there. But what pleases us most, is the informa- 
tion we derive from the same source, that the celebrated work on 
Contagion, by our esteemed and scientific fellow- citizen, Dr. Pot- 
ter, has not only gone through several editions in that country, but 
has also been translated into French and published at Paris, and 
into German and published at Leipzig. The effect of this learned 
work has been wonderful in Europe, and must be highly gratifying 
to the accomplished author, whom we can assure, that in conse- 
quence of a perusal of it the learned Dr. Armstrong, of London, 
has renounced his opinion that the typhus fever is contagious. 
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